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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TO CHAPTER XXIII 

At the meeting of Parliament, on the 31st of January 1854, the 
Ministry were able triumphantly to refute the charge of illegitimate 
interference in State a£fa,ii*s which had been made a section of the 
Press against Prince Albert ; thej’ were, ho-wever, severely attacked 
for not acting with greater vigour in Ea-stern affairs. In February, 
the Russian Ambassador left London, the Guards -were despatched 
to the East, and the Russian Government was peremptorily called 
upon by Great Britain and France to evacuate the Principalities. 
The Peace Barty, Bright, Cobden, and others, were active, but 
unlieeded ; the Society of Friends sending a paeinc but futile depu- 
tation to the Czar. In March, the demand for evacuation being 
disregarded, war w’as declared, and a treaty of alliance signed be- 
tween England and France ; Lord Raglan and Marshal St Arnaud 
were appointed to command the respective armies, Vice-Admiral 
Sir James Dimdas and Sir Charles Napier having command of the 
Mediterranean and Baltic Fleets respectively. The attitude of 
Austria was ambiguous, and, after England and France were com- 
mitted to war, she contracted an offensive and defensive alliance 
vdth Prussia, each country engaging to make limited preparations 
for war. At home, with a view to greater efficiency, the duties of 
the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, till then imited in a 
single Secretaryship, were di\dded, the Duke of Newcastle assuming 
the former office, wdiiie Sir George Grej^ became Colonial Secretary ; 
Lord John Russell also resumed office as President of the Council. 
The Russians were unsuccessful in their operations against the Turks, 
notably at Silistria and Giurgevo, while, as the summer advanced, 
public opinion in support of an invasion of the Crimea rose steadily, 
the Times indicated the* taking of Sebastopol as indispensable, and 
Lord Aberdeen’s hand Vvas forced. On the 2Sth of Jime, the Cabinet 
sanctioned a despatch to Lord Raglan, urging ( almost to the point of 
directing) an immediate attack upon Sebastopol ; the French Em- 
peror was in favoxxr of the plan, though both Commanders-in-Chief 
entertained doubt as to '=«^hether it was immediately feasible. On the 
7th of September, the allied forces (58,000 strong) sailed from Varna, 
a landing being effected a few days later at Old Fort, near Eupatoria ; 
at about the same time an important inter\dew took place at Bou- 
logne between Prince Albert and the Emperor Napoleon. The signal 
victory at the Alma, on the 20th of September, was followed by the 
death of St Arnaud, and the appointment of Canrobert as his suc- 
voXi. m 1 
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cessor. Decisive successes were next obtained at Balaklava on the 
25th of October, and at Inkerman on the 5th of November ; but of 
the 14:th a fierce gale did immense damage to life and property, both 
at Balaklava and on the sea. Meanwhile, indignation at home was 
aroused by the tidings of the breakdown of the commissariat and 
transport departments, and the deplorable state of the hospitals ; 
IVIiss Florence Nightingale, w^ho had sailed from England with a 
number of nurses, arrived at Scutari early in November, and pro- 
ceeded to remedy deficiencies as far as possible ; while Lord John 
Russell vainly urged on the Premier the substitution of Lord Palmer- 
ston for the Duke of Newcastle as Secretary for War. Sir Charles 
Napier, who, previously to his departure with the Baltic Fleet, had 
been feted at the Reform Club, and extravagantly lauded b 3 ^ Cabinet 
Ministers, was by the month of October engaged in a recriminatory 
correspondence with the First Lord of the Admi^ait 3 ^ At about the 
same time the Patriotic Fund was established under the presidency of 
Prince Albert. 

•I”i Parliament, the last vestige of the old Navigation System, 
limiting the coasting trade to British ships, was repealed, and a BUI 
also passed for preventing corrupt practices at elections. Owing to 
the war, the Reform Bill was withdrawn, Lord Johji Russell, on 
annoxmcing the fact in Parliament, being overcome, and giving way 
to tears. In the short session, which took place during the latter 
half of December, a Foreign Enlistment Act was passed, providing 
for a force of 10,000 foreigners, to be drilled in this country. 

Tlie Exhibition Building, which had been constructed in Hj'-de 
Park in 1851, and had been re-erected at Sydenham, was opened with 
great ceremony by the Queen, and was henceforth knovim. as the 
Crystal Palace. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

1S54 

The Earl of Aherdee7^ to Quee^v Victoria. 

I1.ON0ON, Qth January 1S54, 

Loud Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Ilajesty, 
He cannot wonder at the indignation expressed by your 
Majesty at the base and infamous attacks made upon the Prince 
during the last two or three weeks in some of the daily papers.^ 
They are ohiedy to be found in those papers which represent 
ultra-Tory extreme Radical opinions ; but they are not 
sanctioned by the most respectable portion of the Press. 
Lord Aberdeen has received some information respecting the 
origin of these attacks ; but it is vague and uncertain. At 
all events he believes that your Majesty may safely make your- 
self at ease upon the subject, as he is satisfied that these hostile 
feelings are shared by few. It is much to be desii'ed that some 
notice of the subject may be taken in Parliament, when, by 
being treated in a proper manner, it may be effectually stopped. 
Lord Aberdeen has spoken to Lord John Russell, who will be 
quite prepared to moot it in the House of Commons. 

It cannot be denied that the position of the Prince is some- 
what anomalous, and has not been specially provided for by 
the Constitution ; but the ties of Nature, and the dictates 
of common sense are more powerful than Constitutional 
fictions ; and Lord Aberdeen can only say that he has always 
considered it an inestimable blessing that your Majesty should 
possess so able, so zealous, and so disinterested an adviser. 
It is true that your Ministers are alone responsible for the 
conduct of public affairs, and although there is no man in 
England whose opinion Lord Aberdeen would more highly 
respect and value, stiji if he had the misfortune of differing 

1 A section of the Press, favourable to Dord Palmerston, had insinuated that his re- 
signation was due to ** an influence behind the throne," Similar attacks were made by 
other journals, and not abandoned upon Dord Palmerston’s re-admission to the Cabinet : 
the most extravagant charges of improper interference in State affairs were made against 
the Prince, and it was even rumoured that he had been impeached for high treason and 
committed to the Tower ! Tlie cartoons in Punch usually present a faithful reflection 
of current popular opinion, and in one of them the Prince was depicted as skating, in 
defiance of warning, over dangerous ice. 
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from His Royal Highness, he would not hesitate to act accord- 
ing to his own convictions, and a sense of what was due to your 
Majesty’s service. 

The Prince has now been so long before the eyes of the whole 
country, his conduct so invariably devoted to the public good, 
and his life so perfectly inattackable, that Lord Aberdeen 
has not the slightest apprehension of any serious consequences 
arising from these contemptible exhibitions of malevolence 
and faction. 

Your Majesty will graciously pardon Lord Aberdeen for 
writing thus plainly ; but there are occasions on which he 
almost forgets your Majesty’s station, and only remembers 
those feelings which are common to all ranks of manliind. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, •dth January 1S54. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon for his letter just re- 
ceived with the enclosures. 

As the proposed answer to the Emperor contains perhaps 
necessarily^ only a repetition of what the Queen ^vrote in her 
former letter,^ she inclines to the opinion that it will be best 
to defer any answer for the present — ^the more so, as a moment 
might possibly arrive when it would be of advantage to be 
able to write and to refer to the Emperor’s last letter. 

With respect to the Persian Expedition ^ the Queen will not 
object to it — as the Cabinet appears to have fully considered 
the matter, but she must say that she does not much like it 
in a moral point of view. We are just putting the Emperor of 
Russia under the ban for trying “ to bring the Sultan to his 
senses ” by the occupation of part of his territory after a 
diplomatic rupture, and are now going to do exactly the same 
thing to the Shah of Persia I 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

LAItlKEN, January 1854. 

My bhabest Victobia, — wrote you a most abominable 
scrawl on Friday, and think myself justified in boring you 
with a few words to-day. 

The plot is thickening in every difeetion, and we may 
expect a great confusion. The dear old Duke used to say 

You cannot have a little war,” The great politicians of the 

1 See cmte^ vol. iu pp. 459, 4Gl, 464. 

2 Under the belief that Persia had declared war against Turkey, and that diplomatic 
relations between England and Persia were suspended, the Cabinet had agreed upon the 
occupation of the Island of Karak by a British force. 
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Presf! thiiilc diiierently. The Duke told me also once : “At 
the place where you are you always have the power to 
force people to go to vcar/'' I have used that power to avoid 
complications, and I still think, blessed are the peacemakers. 

Ho vv' the Emperor could get himself and everybody else into 
this infernal scrape is quite incomprehensible ; the more so as 
I remain convinced that he did not aim at conquest. We have 
very mild weather, and though you liked tit? cold, still for 
every purpose we must prefer warmth. Zdany hundi^ed boats 
with coal are frozen up, and I am told that near two hundred 
ships are wanting to arrive at Antwerp. . . . 

I am much plagued also hy little parliamentary nonsense 
of OUT own here, a storm in a bottle ; this is the way of human 
kind, and in such cases it always pleases me to thinlt that I am 
not bound to be always their working slave, and I east a sly 
look at my beautiful villa on the Lake of Como, quite furn-ished. 

. . . My beloved Victoria. Your devoted Uncle. 

Leopold K. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LcESim lZ:h Jizr.v.ar'j IS34. 

Mt BELOt'ED Victoria, — grieve to see how unjustly you 
are plagued, and how wonderfully untrue and passionate are 
the attacks of part of the Press. Abuse is somewhat the staff 
of life in England^ everything, everybody is to be abused ; it is 
a pity, as nothing more unproductive as this everlasting abuse 
can well be imagined. As nothing ever gave tlie slightest 
opening to this abuse, it is to be hoped that it will be soon got 
over — the meeting of Parliament wdll now do good in this 
respect. As far as your few continental relations are con- 
cerned, I don’t think they will be able to fix anything upon 
your faithful servant. I have done England at all times 
good services, in the sense of her best interests. I hold a 
position of great geographical importance for England, just 
opposite the mouth of the Thames. Successes of vanity I am 
never fishing for in England, nor anywhere else. The only 
influence I may exercise is to prevent mischief wdiere I can, 
which occasionally succeeds ; if war can be avoided, and the 
same ends obtained, it is natural that that should he tried firaL 
Many English siiperffc-ial newspaper politicians imagine that 
threatening is the thing — believe it the worst of all systems. 
The Emperor Nicholas and Mensehikoff wanted by threatening 
the Turks to get certain things, and they have by that means 
got a very troublesome and expensive affair on their hands. 

I wish England too well to like to see it, but one of these days 
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they will get into some scrape in the same way. The foolish 
accusation that we are doing all we can to break up the French 
Alliance is certainly the most absurd of all ; if anything can be 
for our local advantage, it is to see England and France closely 
allied, and for a long period — for ever I should say. . . . 

I have heard, and that from the Prussian Quarter, that 
great efforts are making on the part of Russia, to gain over 
Louis Napoleon. I understand, however, that though Louis 
Napoleon is ?iot anxious for war, that his opinion is favourable 
to the continuation of a good understanding vuth England. 
That it should be so is, I must say, highly desirable. The 
poor Orleans will be grieved and hint by all these things. Tlie 
death of the child of the poor Queen of Spain will not be a 
favourable omen for Spain.^ . . . 

With my best love to Albert. Believe me ever, my beloved 
yictoria, your truly devoted Uncle, Leopolb R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle, lom January 1S54. 

The Queen sends the answer she has this morning received 
from the Due de Nemours, which she hopes is on the whole 
satisfactory as regards the reported visit of the Count de 
Chambord.^ The Dulce does not see in so strong a light as we 
do, the danger of even the report being believed — probably 
from living so much out of the world as he does. What would 
Lord Aberdeen wish her to do farther, and what does he think 
can be done in the way of contradiction ? The Queen wishes 
likewise to have Lord Aberdeen’s opinion and advice on the 
following subj ects. He knows that we have invariably received 
the poor Orleans family (in particular our own near relations, 
the Nemours) from time to time here and in London, and that 
the Queen has always from the first year done this openly but 
unostentatiously. It is by no means her intention to change her 
conduct in this respect — but since the great noise caused by 
the “ fusion ” she thought it better not to invite the Nemours 
either to Osborne or here, hoping that by this time these tire- 
some rumours would have ceased. They have not, however, 
and we think that perhaps it would be wiser not to see them 
here, at any rate till after the meeting of Parliament, though 
it is very painful to the Queen to hurt thOT feelings by apparent 
neglect. Is Lord Aberdeen of this opinion, and does he think 

1 A dangiiter had been born to the Queen of Spain on the 5th of January, and lived 
only three days. 

2 Son of the Due de Berri, and known formerly as the Due de Bordeaux. (See ante^ 
vd. i. p. 495.) The Due de Nemours denied all knowledge of the rumoured visit, and 
thought its importance had been exaggerated. 
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that it will not be iniseonstraed into an admission of having 
encouraged intrigues or of stihmissiGn to the Trill and pleasure 
of Louis ISTapoleon ? 

For the Queen would never submit to such an aecusatiouj 
nor would she continue (after the excitement is past) to ex- 
clude these poor exiles from oeeasiona! visits — wliich have been 
paid and received ever since and which would be nirworthy 
and ungenerous conduct. 

Likewise does Lord Aberdeen, think that a morning visit to 
the Duchess of AuniaJe to enquire after her health would he 
imprudent ? 

it goes much against the Queen’s feelings of generosity and 
kindness to neglect the poor exiles as she has done tins winter, 
but the present moment is one of unparalleled excitement and 
of great political importance^ which requhes great prudence and 
cii'cumspection. There is an admirable article in the Morning 
Chronicle of to-daTq taking quite the right line upon tl'ie 
infamous and noit' almost ridiculous attacks on the Queen 
and Prince. Has Lord Aberdeen any idea who could have 
written it ? 

The Queen sends a letter she had received from her UnelCs 
which may amuse and interest him. To make the statement 
of the Queen’s intercourse with the Orleans family quite 
clear, she should add, that when the family visit the Queen 
or she visits them, that it is put into the Court Circular^ and 
this of course gets copied into country papers and foreign 
papers ; but after consideration the Queen thought this the 
wiser course, for with all the spies who are no doubt about — 
if this were not done, and the Queen’s visits and vice versd 
were suppressed and yet found out — it would give them an air 
of mystery which is just what we wish to avoid. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

liOXDOX, 17 sh January 1854. 

. . . With respect to j^our Majesty’s custom of seeing the 
French Royal Family, Lord Aberdeen humbly thinks that 
there is no good reason for making any change. It has always 
taken place wdthout parade or ostentation ; and knowing, as 
Lord Aberdeen does, that no political object is in view, he 
would feel ashamed bo advise your Majesty to do anything 
at variance with that sympathy which your Majesty has been 
careful to keep within the bounds of prudence and modera- 
tion. . . . 

Lord Aberdeen hopes that he may venture to congratulate 
your Majesty on the commencement of a change with respect 
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to the newspaper attacks upon the Prince. He observed 
the article, to which your Majesty refers, in the Mormng 
Chronicle of yesterday ; and he believes he may certainly say 
that it was vrritten by Mr Gladstone, although he would not 
wish it to be known. There was also a very sensible letter in 
the Standard of last night, signed D. C. L. This is the signa- 
ture always assumed by Mr Alexander Hope,i in his contribu- 
tions to the Press, and Lord Aberdeen does not doubt that it 
is written by him. It is only a wonder to find it in such a 
■quarter ; and it shows some disposition on the part of that 
scurrilous paper to alter its course. There is perhaps no great 
objection to the papers dealing with the subject as they think 
proper, before the meeting of Parliament, provided the Timeo 
takes no part at present ; for as this paper is supposed to be 
influenced by the Government, this belief would injure the 
effect of anything that might appear in its columns.^ . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Windsor Castlk, 21*“!* January 1854. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter of the 
19th, and the Bill as now agreed upon by the Cabinet, which 
she hopes may meet the wishes of the Country and i^ass into 
law.2 From what she understands the chief argument used 
in opposition to the measure will be, that corruption and bribery 
is the evil which the Country really complains of, and not an 
unequal distribution of the representation, and that a new 
distribution or even extension of the franchise will not touch 
the evil, and may be said perhaps in some instances to tend 
towards increasing it* The success of the measure will there- 
fore, she concludes, in some degree depend upon the Bribery 
Bills which will accompany it. How far are these advanced V 
and what expectation has Lord John Russell of succeeding in 
framing such a measure as would remove that ground of 
objection to the Preform Bill ? 

1 Mr. A. J, Hope ("afterwards Beresford-Hope), at this time opt of Parliament, had 
written over the signature ** D. O. L.” a series of letters to the Press on the Papal clainiS. 

2 On the re-assembling of Parliament, the charges against the Prince were at once, 
refuted by the Prime Minister and Lord John Bussell ; and his right to assist the Queen 
completely established by those Ministers, with the concurrence of Lord Derby and Mr 
Walpole, on behalf of the Opposition, and Lord Oampbell, t^ Chief Justice of the Queen's 

3 Notwithstanding the impending war, the Government considered itself bound in 
honour to bring in a Eeform BiU. Lord Palmerston and his special supporters were 
opposed to the project, but the measure was brought forward on the ISth of February, 
After a chequered career it was withdrawn. The Bill for the prevention of corrupt 
practices at elections was introduced on the 10th of February, and after many vicisHitiidea 
and several Ministerial defeats in the Commons as well as in the Lords, it was, in a modified 
form, carried. 
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THE BALTIC COMMAND 

Queen Victoria io Mr Gladstone. 

Windsor Castle, Itk Feorvary 1854. 

The Queen must apologise for having kept the enclosed 
papers so long, and in now sending them back she does so 
without feeling sure in her mind that she could with safety 
sanction Mr Gladstone's new and imiDortant proposals The 
change it implies will be very great in principle and irretrievable, 
and the Queen must say that Lord John BusselFs apprehensions 
as to the spirit it is likely to engender amongst the future civil 
servants of the Crown have excited a similar feeling in her mind. 
Where is moreover the application of the principle of public 
competition to stop, if once established ? and must not those 
offices which are to be exempted from it necessarily degrade 
the persons appointed to them in public estimation ? 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria, 

ADI.rmALTY, CtVi Febrilury 1854. 

Sir James Graliam, with humble duty, begs to lay before 
j/^our Majesty certain important considerations which were dis- 
cussed at the Cabinet yesterday with respect to the selection of 
a Commander-in-Chief for the Fleet about to be appointed for 
Service in the Baltic.- . . . 

Lord Dundonald ^ is seventy-nine years of age ; and though 
his energies and faculties are unbroken, and though, with his 
accustomed courage, he volunteers for the Service, yet, on the 
whole, there is reason to apprehend that he might deex)ly com- 
mit the Force under his command in some desperate enterprise, 
where the chances of success would not countervail the risk of 
failure and of the fatal consequences, which might ensue. Age 
has not abated the adventurous spirit of this gallant officer, 
which no authority could restrain ; and being uncontrollable 
it might lead to most unfortunate results. The Cabinet, on the 
most careful review of the entire question, decided that the 
appointment of Lord Dundonald was not expedient. . . . 

Sir Charles Napier is an excellent seaman, and combines 

1 Mr Gladstone had written on the 26th of January on the subject of competitive 
examinations for the Ci%dl Service; in reply to the Queen’s letter, he referred to the 
discontent existing in the Service with the system of appointment by favour, and of 
promotion by seniority alone. 

2 War had not yet been declared, but the Russian Ambassador left London on the 7th 
of February, and 'Sir Hamilton Seymour was recalled from St Petersburg on the same 
day. 

3 This was the Lord Cochrane who had been unjustly convicted in 1814, under the 
direction of Lord EUenborough, Chief Justice, of conspiracy to defraud. His naval 
honours were restored to him in 1832. He is said to have stipulated, on this occasion, 
that he should be allowed to destroy Cronstadt by a chemical process invented by himself. 

VOL. Ill 1* 
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boldness with discretion.^ He has served in large squadrons, 
and he has commanded them. As a Second, he may not have 
been submissive ; as a Chief, he has been successful in com- 
mand. His appointment will give confidence both to officers 
and men ; and his name is not unknown both to enemies and 
allies. If he has the faults of his family, he is not without their 
virtues ; courage, genius, love of country are not wanting ; 
and the weighty responsibilities of high command, without 
oppressing him, would give steadiness to his demeanour. 

He behaved ill to Lord John Russell and to Sir Francis 
Baring ; and on shore he has given just cause of complaint ; 
but at sea and in command he is a different person ; and Lord 
John Russell in the Cabinet yesterday, regardless of all former 
displeasure, pronounced an opinion favourable to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Napier. Lord Aberdeen, also, togotber 
wdth the entire Cabinet, came to the same conclusion ; and Sir 
J ames Graham on their behalf, and in concurrence with his own 
opinion, ventures to ask the permission of your Majesty to 
appoint Sir Charles Napier to this important Naval command.^ 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Graham. 


Queen Victoria to Mr Gladstone, 

Buckingham Palace, \lth Febmary 1851. 

The Queen has received Mr Gladstone’s letter and memoran- 
dum, and had heard from the Prince the further explanation of 
the grounds upon which he, Mr Gladstone, thinks the now 
regulations respecting the Civil Service necessary. The Queen, 
although not vdthout considerable misgivings, sanctions the 
proposed plan, trusting that Mr Gladstone will do what he can, 
in the arrangements of the details of it, to guard against the 
dangers, which she has pointed out in her former letter and 
through the Prince when he saw Mr Gladstone. A check, for 
instance, would be necessary upon the admission of candidates 
to compete for employment, securing that they should be 
otherwise eligible, besides the display of knowledge which they 
may exhibit under examination. Without this a young man 
might be very ineligible, and still after having been j>roc]aimed 

1 He had had a Ioti^ naval career. In 1833 he corainanded the Portuguese Fleet for 
Denna Maria, and won a small engagement against Dom Miguel. He was ** not sub- 
missive ” at Beyrout, where, having command of the land forces, and being told to retire 
and hand over the command, he advanced and won a victory, resulting in the evacuation 
of the city. He also disobeyed orders at Acre. 

2 The inadequate results of an appointment which promised so well are dcscribCMi in 
Farter's Sir James OrahaTn, vol. ii. pp. 229 et seg. 
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to the world as first in ability, it would require very strong 
evidence of misconduct to justify his exclusion by the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr Gladstone to Queen Yictoria. 

DO^'^^NG &TBEET, llth Februarij 1854. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presents his humble duty 
to 3 ^ our Majesty, and has the honour to acknowledge j’^our 
Blajesty’s gracious letter. 

He takes blame to himself for having caused your Majesty 
trouble by omitting to include in his short memorandum an 
explanation of the phrase “ qualified persons.” 

Experience at the universities and public schools of this 
country’' has shown that in a large majority of cases the test of 
open examination is also an effectual test of character ; as, 
except in very remarkable cases, the previous industr^^ and 
self-denial, which proiicienej’ evinces, are rarely separated from 
general habits of virtue. 

But he humbly assures your Majesty that the utmost pains 
will be taken to provide not only for the majority but for all 
oases, the strictest encjuiries of which the case will admit ; 
and lie has the most confident belief that the securities for 
character under the system, although they cannot be unerring, 
will be stronger and more trustworthy^ than any of which the 
present method of appointment is susceptible. 


Q^c€e7^ Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Buckingham Palace, 21st February 1854. 

My beabest Uncle, — . . . War is, I fear, quite inevitable. 
You will have seen that the Emxieror Nicholas has not given a 
favourable answer to our Brother Napoleon (which I hear has 
disappointed him extremely, as he expected very great results 
from it) ; and the last proposals or attenij^ts made by BuoU 
it is to be lioped will nob be accepted Russia, for France 
and England could not accept them ; but if Austria and 
Prussia go with us— as we hope they will — the War Avill only 
be a local one. Our beautiful Guards sail to-morrow. Albert 
inspected them yestSrday. George is quite delighted to have 
a division. , . . 

I must now conclude, with Albert’s affectionate love. Be- 
lieve me always, your devoted Niece, Victoria R, 


1 Austrian Premier and Llinister of Foreign Affairs. 
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Queen Tictoria to tJie Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham Palace, 2Atn Fchmary 1S54. 

Tlie Queen must write to Lord Aberdeen on a subject which 
at this moment appears to her of paramount importance — viz., 
the augmentation of the Army. The ten thousand men by 
which it has been ordered to be augmented can hardly be con- 
sidered to have brought it up to more than an improved Peace 
establishment, such as we have often had during profound peace 
in Europe ; but even these ten thousand men are not yet 
obtained. We have nearly pledged ourselves to sending twenty- 
five thousand men to the East, and this pledge will have to be 
redeemed. To keep even such a force up in the field will require 
a strong, available reserve at home, of w^hich we shall be quit© 
denuded. But we are going to make war upon Russia I 
encouraging Austria and Prussia to do so likewise, whereby we 
assume a moral obligation not to leave them without assistance. 
We engage in a War which may assume in its course a totally 
different character from that of its begimiing. Vv^ho can say 
it is impossible that our own shores may be threatened by 
powers now in alliance with us ? We are powerless for offence 
or defence without a trained Army ; to obtain this will require 
considerable time. The Queen must, therefore, urge Lord 
Aberdeen to consider with the Cabinet whether it will not be 
essential to augment the Army at once, and by at least thirty 
thousand men. Considerations of home policy make this also 
advisable ; the coimtry is eager for War at this moment, and 
ready to grant men and money. It will be a great facility 
hereafter to have obtained what is most needed at first. If 
the force should finally not be wanted, retrenchments may very 
easily be made. The Crown should at least have the power of 
raising the men without the necessity for further application to 
Parliament. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London, 2Qtli February 1S54. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to inform yotu' 
Majesty that another Cabinet was held to-day, in order to 
consider the draft of a letter which it is^ proposed that Lord 
Clarendon should address to Count Nesselrode, and in which 
he should summon the Russian Government to evacuate 
the Principalities. The messenger will be directed to wait 
six days for an answer, and the British Government will 
consider the refusal or the silence of Count Nesselrode as 
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equivalent to a declaration of War, and proceed to aot 
accordingly.^ 

An assurance has been received, in general terms, of the 
intention of Austria to support this demand ; and a telegraphic 
message has been sent to Vienna with a desire to knov/ whether 
the Austrian Government will join in this summons, or in what 
manner support will be given.^ No answer has yet been re- 
ceived, and Lord Aberdeen would think it right not to make the 
simimons until Austria has declared her intention ; but the 
Cabinet appears to desire that the letter should be sent to- 
morrow evening. 

The period fixed for the complete evacuation of the Prin- 
cipalities is the 30tli of April. 

As it cannot be supposed that the Emperor of Russia will 
listen to such a demand as this, immediate hostilities must be 
expected, with all their consequences. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckixgh^ PiJiACE, 2Ci:;i Fehmanj 1834. 
The Queen hpwS received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of this day. 
To be able to form a judgment on the important question 
to which it refers, the Queen would require to be furnished v/itii 
the exact terms of “ the general assui’ance ” which Austria has 
given with respect to it. The Queen, however, does not doubt 
for a moment that the gain of a day or two in making the 
summons to Russia could not be compared to the advantage 
of being able to make the summons conjointly with Austria. 
She must therefore wish that the ans'wer to the telegraphic 
message should be awaited before the messenger is sent off. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKINGII-LII Palace, 2^th Febmari/ 1854. 

My dearest Uncle, — . , . The news from Austria are quite 
excellent, and much more than we had any reason to expect. 
It will make a great difference in the nature and duration of 
the War. Gin* summons to Russia went last night via Paris, 

1 This sumiiaons to evacuate the Principelities, nnd an ultimatum to a similar purport 
from Paris, were delivered to the Czar on the 1-lth of March ; on their receipt the Czar 
intimated that he did not Ifoink it litting (convendblii) that he should make any reply. 
His decision was known in London on the 24th. 

2 The attituiie of Austria caused great p>erples:ity. Count OrlofE had gone to Vienna 
to obtain a pledge of neutrality in the event of war, but refused to give the Emperor 
Erancis Joseph satisfactory assurances as to the Czar’s future policy, and, tn particular, 
as to tile evacuation of the Principalities at the close of the war. I’he Austrian Govern- 
ment accordingly announced its intention of acting as circumstances might dictate, but 
subseciuentiy liniiicil the assistance which it now expressed itself willing to give to England 
and France In insisting upon the evacuation, to diplomatic support. 
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Berlin, and Vienna, and if thej/ are received either with silence, 
or the Emperor refuses to evacuate the Principalities — War 
will be considered as declared. The French send a similar 
summons. The messenger is to wait sioj days for an answer, 
but no longer. 

The last battalion of the Guards (Scots Fusiliers) embarked 
to-day. They passed through the courtyard here at seven 
o’clock this morning. We stood on the balcony to seo thorn — 
the morning fine, the sun rising over the towers of old West- 
minster Abbey — and an immense crowd collected to see these 
fine men, and cheering them immensely as they with difncnlty 
marched along. They formed line, presented arms, and then 
cheered us rcry heartily^ and went off cheering. It was a 
touching and heatitiful sight ; many sorrowing friends were 
there, and one saw the shake of many a hand. My best wishes 
and praj^ers will be with them all. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

\^U ndatcd.l 

The Queen was rather annoyed at the manner in whicl i Lord 
Clarendon pressed the Duke of Cambridge’s going to the 
Tuiieries last night.^ She thought it an immense boon upon 
her part to allow the Duke of Cambridge to go to Paris — and 
instead of its being considered as such by Lord Clarendon and 
Count Walewski, the Queen was told it would offend the 
Emperor if the Duke did not go to the Tuiieries also. The 
Queen observed that it was unnecessary and unusual for the 
Duke, or any Prince almost, to live at the Palace of the Sover- 
eign, unless he was a very particular friend or near relation. 
The Duke of Genoa had refused going there, though he had 
received other civilities here ; in the same manner no Prince 
comes to this Palace imless he is a very near relation or particu- 
lar friend. To this Lord Clarendon replied that it was “ be- 
cause the Emperor wished it,” which rather shocked the Queen, 
and she spoke strongly to him upon the subject. The result 
was that the Queen said she would speak to tlie Duke of Cam- 
bridge about it, and see, as the Emperor made so great a point 
of it, and Lord Clarendon considered that the Alliance depended 
upon it, what he would do. . . . 

The Queen must and will protest, foi^ she cannot mix up 
personal friendship with a political Alliance, The former is 
the result of the experience of years of mutual friendship, and 
cannot be carried by storm. . . , 

1 The Duke was going to the Crimea, and it was arranged that he should stop at i*aris 
on the way. ^ 
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There would be nothing unusual in apartments being offered 
to the Dulie of Cambridge, and declined by him. This ’was 
done by the King of the Belgians only last summer at Berlin 
and Vienna, without anybody's construing it into an affront. 
The Queen adds a list of the Boyal personages who have been 
in England and never resided at the Palace. Lord Aberdeen 
may show this letter to Lord Clarendon. 


Queen Victoria to Loi'd John RusselL 

EuCKiKGnAJi Palj.ce, l6‘/ March 1S5-1. 

The Queen has to acknowledge Lord John BusselFs letter of 
this morning. Much as she must regret the postponement of 
the second reading of the Reform Bill, she must admit its wisdom 
under the present peculiar circmnstaiices ; ^ but she doubts the 
advantage of naming a precise day after Easter on which it is to 
come on. Considering the importance to the country of pre- 
serving the present Cmvernment and of not allowing it to foe beat 
on so vital question, the opportunity should not be lost of 
ascertaining the state of feeling both in the House of Commons 
and in the country after the reassembling of Parliament, before 
the Government decide on entering upon the struggle which 
the carrying through of the measure might entail. It is quite 
impossible now to conjecture with certainty what that state of 
feeling and the general political circumstances at home and 
abroad may be at that time. Possibly the country may be 
more eager then for the measure — or the War may disincline 
it altogether towards it. 

The Queen seizes this opportimity of expressing her sense of 
the imperative importayice of the Cabinet being united and of one 
mind at this moment, and nob to let it appear that there are 
differences of opinion within it. The knowledge that there are 
such is a cause of great anxiety to the Queen, at a time when 
she is to enter upon a European War, of which nobody can 
confidently predict the extent. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Buckingham palace, 2nd February (? Mardi) 1854. 

In returning these letters to Lord Aberdeen the Queen 
must express to hiifi that there are hints in them which give 
her great uneasiness. The stability of this Government is 
not only of paramount importance at the commencement of the 
War, but throughout it ; the moment for negotiation may 
uiTive much sooner than we now expect- — and then, more 

1 See the Queen’s letter of the 4th of March, post. 
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than now even, the Government ought to be composed of 
the ablest and ?nost moderate men which this Country can 
produce. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John RussclL 

Buckingham Palace, ith March 185 P 

The Queen thanks Lord John Bussell for his letter received 
this morning. She has read the proceedings in the Hons© of 
Commons with much interest.^ She was particularly pleased 
with Lord John’s second speech, in which he afiirmed the 
principle that public men ought not to o^Dpose the regard for 
personal honour or I’eputation to the well-understood interc^sts 
of the Country. Indeed, the Queen cannot conceive tiio 
possibility of their collision, as an exclusive regard for the 
well-understood interests of the Country must always redound 
to the honour and reputation of a Statesman. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, l^ith March 1854. 

My dearest Unoeh, — ^Y our kind letter of the 9th arrived 
kere on Saturday just when we returned from a splendid and 
never-to-be-forgotten sight — the sailing of our noble Fleet 
for the Baltic ; ^ the Navy and Nation were particularly 
pleased at my leading them out, as they call it, which in fact 
was the case, as, in our little Fairy we went on and lay to, to 
see them all come out, which (the wind being fair) they did, 
with sails set, each passing us close by, and giving us tliree 
hearty cheers, as I think none but British tars can give. 
Gloriously they bore along, followed by the prayers and good 
wishes of all. You should read the account in yesterday’s 
Times. Another sailing squadron goes to-morrow. The 
Captains and Admirals all took leave on board, and seemed 
much impressed with the solemnity of the moment. . , . 
Ever your truly devoted Niece, Victoria li. 

Queen Victoria to the King of Prussia, 
[Translation,'] 

pSBORNE, 11th March 185 i. 

Dear Sir and Brother, — General Count von der Groben 

Bussell had announced the decision of the O-overnnient to postpone till 
the 2ith of April the second reading of the Befonn Bill, and, in reply to soine Harcustic 
comments from Mr Disraeli, stated that he would be ashamed of himself if he ptMiferred 
tpnnected with his own personal reputation to the interest of the country. He 
added that the security of the country depended upon its confidence in the character of 
puoiic men. 

2 The Fleet, under Sir Charles Kapier, had been assembled at Spithead. 
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has brought me the official letter of your Majesty, as %vell as 
the coiiiidential one,^ and I send jmixr kind messenger back, 
with these two answers to you. He will be able to tell you, 
orally, what I can express only imperfectly in writing, how 
deep my pain is, after our going so far, faithfully, hand in hand, 
to see you, at this weighty moment, separating yourself from 
us. My pain is still further increased by the fact that I cannot 
even conceive the grounds which move your Majesty to take 
this ste] 0 . 

The most recent Russian proposals came as an answer to 
the last attempt for an understanding which the Powers 
believed could be arrived at honomably, and they have been 
rejected by the Vienna Conference, not because they were not 
in accordance with the literal wording of the progimnme, but 
because they were contrary to the intention of it. Your 
Majesty’s Ambassador has taken part in this Conference and 
its decision, and when your Majesty now says : ‘‘ The task 
of Diplomacy ceases at the exact point where that of the 
Sovereigns emphatically begins ” ; I am unable to assent to 
such a definition. For what my Ambassador does, he does in 
my name, and I feel myself not only bound in lionour thereby, 
but also placed under an obligation to take U23on myself the 
consequences which the step which he is directed to take may 
lead to. 

The dreadful and incalculable consequences of a War weigh 
upon my heart not less than on your Majesty’s. I also know 
that the Emperor of Russia does not wish for it. He, none 
the less, demands from the Poite things which all the Powers 
of Europe — among them, yom'self — have solemnly declared 
to be incompatible with the independence of the Porte, and 
the Eimopean balance of power. In view of this declaration 
and of the presence of the Russian Army of invasion in the 
Principalities, the Powers could not but be ready to confirm 
their word by action. If “ the Turk ” now goes into the 
background, and if the ax^proaching War apj^ears to you as a 
War of tendency ” this is the case only because the very 
motives which may induce the Emperor to insist on his de- 
mands — in defiance of the opposition of the whole of Emope, 
and with the danger of a War that may devastate the 
world, do betray a distinct tendency, and because the grave 
consequences of the War must aj>pear much more momen- 

1 The Prussian Court considered itself under no obligation to engage in the impending 
struggle, till its own interests became directly involved ; it would not (said Baron Man- 
teuffel. President of the Ministry, on the ISth of iMarch) take part, for the protection of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, in a confliet, the full scope of which cannot yet be 
apprehended, and the original subject-matter of which does not affect the interests of 
our fatherland.’* 
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tous than the original ostensible cause of it, which at first 
appeared only as the request for a key to the back door of 
a mosque. 

Your Majesty asks me “ to examine the question in a spirit 
of love for peace, and even now to build a bridge for the 
Imperial honoiu*.” All, my dear Sir and Brother, all the in- 
ventive gifts, all the architecture of diplomacy and of goodwill, 
have been uselessly wasted during these last nine months in 
this bridge-building ! The Pro jets de Notes, de Co7ivcntions, do 
Protocoles, etc., etc., have proceeded, by the dozen, from the 
Chancelleries of the different Powers, and one might call the 
iiili wasted on them another Black Sea. But everything has 
been shipwrecked against the self-will of your honourable 
broth er-in-law. 

If now your Majesty informs me “ that notv you fnean io per- 
sist in complete neutrality N and if, on this occasion, you refer 
us to your Nation, who are said to exclaim with sound common 
sense : “ Acts of violence have been done by the Turks, the 

Turk has good friends in large numbers, and the Eniperor has 
done us no harm ” — I do not understand you. Certainly I 
should understand this language if I heard it from the Kings 
of Hanover or of Saxony. But I have, hitherto, looked upon 
Prussia as one of the Great Powers which, since the peace of 
1815, have been guarantors of treaties, guardians of civilisa- 
tion, defenders of the right, the real arbiters of the Nations ; 
and for my part I have felt the divine responsibility of this 
sacred office, wdthout undervaluing at the same time the heavy 
obligation, not unconnected with danger, which it imposes on 
me. If you, dear Sir and Brother, abdicate these obligations, 
you have also abdicated that position for Pimssia. And 
should such an example find imitators, then the civilisation of 
Europe would be delivered up to the play of winds ; right wall 
then no longer find a champion, the oppressed wall find no 
longer an umpire. 

Let not your Majesty believe that what has been said in this 
letter is aimed at persuading you to change your resolves ; it 
flows from the affectionate heart of a sister, w^ho could not 
pardon herself, were she not, at so weighty a moment, to let 
you see into her inmost soul. So little is it my intention to 
desire to win you over to our view, that nothing has grieved rne 
more than the suspicion, expressed in yCtir name by General 
von der Groben, that England had desired to seduce you 
from your purpose by opening a prospect of advantages to 
be gained. The baselessness of such a supposition is evident 
from the Treaty itself which had been offered to you, and 
whose most important clause consisted in the promise of the 
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contracting parties, not to desire in any case to derive from the 
War any advantage for theiyiselves. 

Your Majesty could not have given a more powerful proof 
of your unselftshness than by the very fact of attaching your 
signature to this Treaty. 

To come to a close. You suppose that War may already 
have been declared ; you express, however, at the same time, 
the ho|3e that it may not aheady have actually broken out. 
I cannot unfortunately hold out any hope that the sentence 
will be follovred by any stay of execution. Shakespeare’s 
w^ords : 

Beware 

Of entranCG to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the ox^poser may beware of thee/’ 

are deeply engraved on the hearts of all Englishmen, Sad 
that they are to find an a]3plication at this crisis, in a nation 
witii whom previously nothing prevailed but friendship and 
affection ! And how much more melancholy must be the 
present emctions of 3 mur Majesty^’ s heart and mind to see such 
vrords applied to a beloved brother-in-law, whom 3 'et — how- 
ever much you love him — your conscience cannot absolve 
from the crime of having brought upon the world wilfully and 
frivolously such awful misery ! 

May the Almighty take you under His protection ! 

With Albert’s most cordial compliments, and our united 
greetings to the dear Queen, I remain, my much honoured Sir 
and Brother, your Majesty’s faithful Sister and Friend, 

Victoria R.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

lAf A^ril 1854. 

The Queen rejoices to see the Debate was favom*able in the 
House of Lords, and that it was concluded in the House of 
Commons.^ 

She is rather startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen’s answer to 
Lord Roden upon the subject of a day of humiliation, as he has 
never mentioned the subject to her, and it is one upon which 
siie feels strongly. The only thing the Queen ever heard about 

1 The King afterwards agimed to the proposed protocol for the preservation of the 
inv?grity of Turkey, which was signed at Vienna on the 7th of April. 

2 On the 27th of March tlie Queen announced to Parliament that the negotiations wdth 
the Osar had terminated, and that she felt bound ** to aiford active assistance to her ally, 
tile Sultan.’* Next day the Declaration of War was issued, containing a narrative of 
the events which hnally led to the rupture. The debates on the Address in answer to the 
message took place on the 31st of March, Mr Bright, in the Commons, censuring the 
declaration, and being replied to by Lord Palmerston. The adtiresses were presented to 
the Queen on the 3rd of April. 
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it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who suggested the possi- 
hility of an appropriate prayer being introduced inco the 
Riturgy, in which the Queen quite agreed ; but he was 
stronglv against a day of humiliation, in which the Queen also 
entirely agreed, as she thinks we have recourse to them far 
too often, and they thereby lose their effect. The Queen there- 
fore hopes that this will be reconsidered carefully, and a prayer 
substituted for the day of humiliation. Were the services 
selected for these days of a Afferent kind to what they are — the 
the Queen would feel less strongly about it ; but they always 
select chapters from the Old Testament and Psalms which 
are so totally inapplicable that it does away with all the effect 
it ought to have. Moreover, really to say (as we probably 
should) that the great sinfulness of the nation has brought 
about this War, when it is the selfishness and ambition of one 
man and his servants who have brought this about, while our 
conduct has been tliroughout actuated by unselfishness and 
honesty, would be too manifestly repulsive to the feelings 
of every one, and would be a mere act of hypocrisy. Let 
there be a prayer expressive of our great thanluulness for the 
benefits w’e have enjoyed, and for the immense prosperity of this 
country, and entreating God’s help and protection in tiie 
coming struggle. In this the Queen would join heart and soul. 
If there is to foe a day set apart, let it foe for prayer in this sense. 


Qzteen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

BuceunctIiam Palace, April 1851. 

Tlie Queen is anxious to express to Lord John Russell tlie 
extreme satisfaction she experiences at the communication 
Lord Aberdeen yesterday evening made her of the settlement 
of the Reform Question, viz., of its postponement for the 
present Session, with the understanding that it is to bo brought 
forward again whenever the state of affairs will admit of its 
being fairly and calmly considered by Parliament.^ The 
sacrifice of personal feeling which no doubt this may cost Lord 
John will, she is certain, be amply compensated by the con- 
viction that he has done so for the interest and tranquillit;;^ 
of his Sovereign and Country, to whom a dissolution of the 
present Government would have been soui’ce of immense? 
danger and evil. 

1 Prom a memoraadum, made by Prince Albert, of interviews with Lord Aberdenn 
it appears that before the Cabinet of the 8th of April Lord Palmerston declared tiiat undiir 
neither present nor any future conditions could he vote for the second readin.*? of thf? 
Beform Bill. Lord John thereupon tendered his resignation ; thi= Lord Aherdekt asked 
him to suspend until after the meeting of the Cabinet. 
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Lord John Bussell to Queeji Victoria. 

Pembroke IjOdge, Qth April 1S64, 

Lord Jolin Kiissell presoats his humble duty to 3^our 
Majesty; he cannot think it consistent with fairness to 
conceal from your Majesty the deep feedings of mortiheation 
which affect him on reviewing the proceedings of the Cabinet 
yesterday.^ 

Lord Aberdeen was the only person who behaved with due 
regard to the honour of the Administration. The rest ap- 
eared ready to sacridee everything in order to keep the 
istry together ; and Lord J ohn Bussell feels bound to warn your 
Lxajesty that, although he was quite willing to vmive the con- 
sideration of the Beform Bill for the present Session, he is not 
ready to consent that it shall be entirely set aside in order to 
keep together a Ministry whose continuance Vfoukl be dearly 
bought at the price of the welfare of the Country, and the 
consistency of public men. Lord John Bussell must reflect 
further on this subject before he comes to a iinal determination. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Buckingham P^ilace, 10//i April 1S54. 

The Queen received Lord John Bussell’s letter last night*. 
She is much grieved that he should be “ affected by deep 
feelings of mortification on reviewing the proceedings of the 
Cabinet.” From ail the Queen had heard of the views of the 
different members of the Cabinet, she believes them to have 
been fully convinced that the present moment would be in- 
opportune to press the Beform Bill, but quite prepared to take it 
up again on the first fitting opportunity ; she, of course, does 
not speak of Lord Palmerston. 

The Queen would, no more than Lord John, T^dsh to see 
the Beform Bill set aside in order to keep together a Min- 
istry,” but does not consider the decision of the Cabinet at 
all to imply this, whatever Lord Palmerston’s personal wishes 
may be, and trusts that the Country will fully understand and 

t Lord John Russell’s actions at this period of his career seem often incomprehensible ; 
but his private domestic anxieties seem to have weighed him down. Having made the 
great sacrifice, for an ex-Premier, of taking office under an old opponent, he w^as now 
engaged in trying to r^ain the first place for himself. Lord Aberdeen had alw'ays con- 
templated retiring in his favo kr, but would not give up the Premiership in the face of the 
dangers threatening the country. Moreover, he had believed his continuance in office to 
be a guarantee for peace. Lord John Russell, after accepting the Foreign Office, had 
then insisted on being a Minister without office ; later still, by displacing Mr Strutt and 
transferring Lord Granville to the Duchy, he himself became Lord President of the 
Council, an office which no commoner had held since the reign of Henry YIIT. By such 
action, coupled with perpetual threats of resij^ation, he marred his prospects of succeeding 
lord Aberdeen, and, as will be seen, failed in his attempt to construct an Administration 
when the opportunity was offered him. 
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appreciate the motives v^hich have guided the Government. 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord John will always receive every sup- 
port from the Queen when they shall thinli it right to proi^ose 
the re-introduction of the measure. 


Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

BuCKiNGn.\M PatA-CE, IQ^tk April 1S54. 

Lord Aberdeen has just left the Queen, after an interview 
which he had had with Sir James Graham and Lord John 
Russell at Lord John's request. He reported that at that 
interview Lord John renewed his complaint of the Cabinet, 
declared that he could not state to the House what ^vas untrue, 
and must therefore resign. Lord Aberdeen called this really 
too monstrous " after the pledge given by the Sovereign, him- 
self as Prime Minister, and the whole Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of one man, and he would repeat his promise tliat 
whenever Lord John said, Tlie Reform Bill is to come on,” 
and Lord Palmerston opx)osed it, he should go. 

Lord John could not be appeased, but sjDoke with the greatest 
bitterness. He had written to Lord Palmerston in tlie same 
sense ; and Lord Palmerston’s answer arrived during the 
interview. It was to the effect that if one of them was to resign, 
it was not Lord J ohn, who agreed wdth the rest of the Cabinet 
upon the Bill, but himself, who was the dissentient. Lord 
Aberdeen asked Lord John whether Lord Palmerston’s resigna- 
tion would satisfy him ; to which he answered, he believed it 
would not mend matters. Lord Aberdeen’s opinion, however, 
is that it is what Lord John, and still more what Lady John, 
wants. He thinks the Country will never understand how the 
Government could break up, and that Lord John is cutting 
his own throat, and told him so. If Lord John went, he could 
not go on with Lord Palmerston as Leader of the House of 
Commons, which he called “perfectly ludicrous.” Lord 
Palmerston would probably insist upon this, however ; Lord 
Palmerston’s retirement would be a great blow to the Govern- 
ment, as the Country persisted in thinking him the only able 
War Minister, and would cry out at “ the imbecile old* Head 
of the Government having it now all his own way.” Ho 
thought, should he not be able to go on, new combinations 
could be formed, perhaps under the Dulce of Newcastle and 
Mr Gladstone, as the Country liked younger mon. Lord 
John must give his answer in the House of Commons to- 
morrow at half -past four. Lord Aberdeen would wish to see 
the Duke of Newcastle, Sir James Graham, and Mr Gladstone, 
as his more particular friends, this evening, to discuss the 
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whole question with them, and would see Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John to-morrow, before lie could make any report 
to the Queen. 

This is all reall^^ very bad ! Albert. 

Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Chesh-vm Place, 11//j April 1S54. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty ; 
liehas theiionour to acknowledge, with gratitude, your Majesty’s 
communication of yesterday. Lord John Russell waited to 
see Lord Aberdeen before lie answered, and having now had a 
long conversation with him. Lord John Russell being assured 
of your Majesty’s support, of Lord Aberdeen’s concurrence, and 
of the assent of the majority of liis colleagues, is willing to 
continue his hum]3>ie services in the Cabinet, and in the House 
of Commons. 

Lord Jolm Russell must ask your Majesty to excuse what 
may have seemed intemperate in his letter of Sunday last. 
He is still oi opinion that without public confidence in his 
integrity and uprightness he can be of no use to your Majesty, 
or to the Country. 

And on that confidence must depend the continuance of his 
services.^ 


Memorandum hy the Rrince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace, llih April 1854. 

We saw Lord Aberdeen at three o’clock to-day, w^ho reported 
to tlie Queen that the change of mind of Lord John had been 
the result of an hour and a half’s discussion with him this 
morning. He must admit, however, that he found Lord John 
in a mood willing to let himself be convinced. The Queen’s 
letter might liave contributed to this as well as the entreaties 
of the Duke of Bedford and Lord Lansdowne. Lord Aberdeen 
could tell Lord John in truth that there was not a shadow of 
difference of opinion amongst any of his friends, that he would 
lose himself for ever, and meet with universal reprobation, if 
he persisted in resigning after every cause for it had been 
removed, and he had agi'eed to the course Lord Palmerston had 
insisted upon. Lord jPalmerston had written a very clever 
letter to Lord John, Pegging him not to desert the Queen and 

1 On the same day Lord John announced in the Commons the vpithdrawal of the 
Boform Bill, He admitted that this course would expose him to the taunts and sarcasms 
of his opponents, and to the suspicions of his supporters. Here “ bis feelinps overcame 
him, and, as he used the word ‘ suspicion * in reference to his motive, his utterance w'as 
choked, and the sentence he strua:f?led to pronounce was evidently given through tears," 
(Arm. Reg.f 1854, p, 120.) Loud and sympathetic cheers followed from all parts of the 
House. 
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the Country, which, if he read it to the House of Commons, 
would floor Eord John completely. ^ 

We asked what had been agreed upon at yesterday evening’s 
meeting. Lord Aberdeen told us the decision, under the 
impression that Lord John would resign, had been for Lord 
Aberdeen to call upon Lord Palmerston, and to explain to him 
that although he had acted cordially -with him as a Colleagme 
in this Government, yet they had been political antagonists 
during their whole lives — the Governnrent also was still a 
Heform Govermnent ; from personal, therefore, as well as 
public, reasons it was impossible that he should be entrusted 
with the lead of the House of Commons, being the only anti- 
Heformer. And it was hoped that he would have no difficulty 
in letting Mr Gladstone lead the House, as Sir James Graham 
was the same age and political standing with Lord Palmei’ston, 
but at once cheerfully contented to waive all his claims in favour 
of Mr Gladstone, Albert. 

The Duke of Gamhridge to Queen 'Victoria?- 

Vienna, 2S/A April ISS-I, 

My dear Cousin, — Before leaving this place I think it right 
that I should once more trouble you with a letter, to inform 
you that the messenger has arrived who brought yoin* autogi’aph 
letter for the Emperor, wdiicii I presented to him to-day at an 
audience I had for this purpose, ... I had a very long and most 
interesting conversation with the Emperor, who opened frankly 
and fairly upon the great questions of the day. The impression 
he made upon me was an excellent one, his confidence and 
frankness are complete, and I have the firm conviction that 
he is a man of his word, and that he never would say a thing 
that he did not in his heart mean. The result of what lie said 
was the following : that he naturally was most distressed at all 
that had occurred ,* that he was placed by the Emperor of 
Kussia in a most difficult position ; that he quite disapproved 
his acts ; but that he could not but have a great disinclination 
to break with a very old ally ; and that even still he hoped this 
painful step might be spared to him by the Emperor of Russia 
making some proposal so honourable to all parties, that it would 
not be rejected by the Western Powers, who would naturally 
not be disinclined to a peace, honouralj^le to themselves and 
tranquillising for the future ; that the basis of such treaty 

1 The English forces destined for the Bast were under the command of Lord Bnglan 
(formerly Lord Fitzroy Somerset). The Duke of Cambridge commanded one infantry 
division, the other three being respectively under Sir G-eorge Brown, Sir Be Lacy Evans, 
and Sir Richard England ; the cavalry division was commanded by the liarl of Lucan, 
General Scarlett commanding the heavy cavalry, and Lord Cardigan the Light Brigade. 
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would be the position of the Christian population of the East ; 
that tills might be discussed in Conference, the Russians having 
first evacuated the Principalities, upon which the Turks would 
hold the right bank of the Danube, our Fleets to await events 
in the Bosphorus, and our armies at Constantinople, such posi- 
tion being highly honourable and advantageous to us in the 
eyes of Europe, and certainly not nearly so favourable to 
Russia ; that he was certainly sensible that the English Govern- 
ment had not pressed him, feeling as they had done the extreme 
delicacy of his position, and the great extent of his frontier so 
easily attacked ; that he did not wish to say now, till the 
moment of decision came, thinking it more honourable and 
straightforward not to raise false expectations, but that Ms 
interests being so completely with us, should the Emperor of 
Russia do nothing in the honourable direction he hoped to see 
him adopt, he should then consider himself called upon to 
express frankly to us what he proposed to do, in order that our 
action might become united and of advantage to one another. 
He further tl^pught that the treaty %vith Prussia would greatly 
facilitate all this, as Prussia had acceded to the wishes of Aus- 
tria in the event of certain eventualities, wliich, however, for 
the moment are not named, but which, as far as I understand, 
go to the length of leaving Austria unfettered to act as she likes 
at the moment when she considers her so doing essential to her 
position as a young Empire, It is quite evident to me that this 
is the general feeling here, amongst all those who have any 
weight in the councils of the Empire. These are Austrian views, 
and I must say I can understand them and appreciate them as 
such. I am confident, I am certain, they are honest on the part 
of the Emperor, and I doubt not he will carry them through to 
the letter, for I am confident the Emperor never would say 
what he did not mean. Rely upon it, this Coirntry will never 
go with Russia ; she knows her interests too well for that ; she 
would like to avoid a War altogether if she could, and with that 
view she would be delighted to see some honourable and accept- 
able proposal made, but should this fail she will then take a 
very decided line, and that line will be in accordance with 
Austrian interests — which means with us. I find that most of 
the more x^rudent people, and many of those in high office, are 
fully alive to the advantages of the English alliance, and would 
wish to see this allian(^ confirmed de novo ; and I think it would 
be very well for us to meet them half-way with tliis. But then 
it would be better to avoid all after-dinner speeches such as 
those at the Reform Club,^ ail Polish legions such as are talked 

1 At a dinner given on the 7th of March by the Befonn Club to Sir Cliarles Napier, Lord 
Balmerston, who was in the chair, and Sir James Graham, had made provocative and un- 
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of, and in short an 3 ^ of these little matters, which are painfully 
felt here, and which always produce an uncomfortable and dis- 
trustful effect. The Emperor expressed himself in the most 
grateful manner towards yourself, and I think is pleased at your 
having permitted me to be present on this occasion. . . . Hoping 
that you will approve of my humble endeavours here, and with 
sincere regards to Albert, I beg to remain, my dear Cousin, 
your most dutiful Cousin, Geokge. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 


BtrCKJNGHAif Palace, May 1854. 

Mv BEAPEST UxcBE, — Accept my best thanks for your kind 
letter of the 5th. I return you the Emperor’s kind letter. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than the reception George 
met wdth by everybody at Vienna — beginning with the Em- 
peror. They showed him much confidence, and he obtained 
from them intelligence which I think no one else would. The 
Fleets have done their duty admirably at Odessa ; ^ the town 
has not been touched, and all the fortifications and many ships 
have been destroyed. . . , 

We had a concert last night, and I saw good Sir H. Seymour, 
who is full of your kindness and goodness ; and a most worthy, 
honourable and courageous little man he is.^ If the poor 
Emperor Nicholas had had a few such — nous ne serions pas ou 
nous en sommes. But unfortxmately the Emperor does 
not like being told what is unpleasant and contrary to his 
wishes, and gets very violent when he hears the real truth — 
wluch consequently is not told him ! There is the misery of 
being violent and passionate ; if Princes and still more Ivingg 
and Emperors are so, no one will ever tell them the truth, 
and how dreadful that is ! I think one never can be too 
careful in bringing up Princes to inculcate the principle of 
self-control. 

We have a good deal of rain and thunder since yesterday, 
which I hope will revive poor parched Nature. I must now 


attention bein?» called in Parliament to the proceeding's Mr 
of the reckl^s levity displayed ; Lord Palmerston made a fliprjant and 
nndignmed defence, the tone of "which was much resented. ^ 

Rossians flrmg upon a flag of truce, O.lossa was bombarded 
most of its batteries silenced or-destroyed. 

the^Emperor ‘Nicholas in the year 
1853 had now been pven to the world. The Czar, believing the time ripe for the dis- 
memberment yf Turkey, had expressed himself openly to the British Ambassador and 
the ^nveimtmns were all reported to the British Ministry. On tlie 2nd of Marcli 1854 
an obviously inspired yticle in the Journal de St, Petersbourg professed to contra! Uct the 
^^^ord John Birssell in the House of Commons reflecting on the bad faith of 
the Ru^mn Government, and accordingly, in their own vindication, the Euclish dabinet 
now published the conversations above referred to. Cyabinet 
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wish you good-by as I expect dear Victoire shortly. Nemours 
intends going to fetch the Queen. With Albert’s love, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria. 

CONSTAOTINOPLE, 12th 3IaiJ 1854. 

Mv DEAR CoiTSix, — I have not as yet announced to you my 
safe arrival here, as I was anxious first to see the Sultan and 
the general state of things before giving you a report of what 
was really going on. . . . 

I found a great proportion of the Infantry arrived, a portion 
of the Artillery, but as yet no Cavalry. Lord Raglan is well 
and in good spirits, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ill in bed with 
a bad fit of the gout — ^most miserable to see in every respect. 
The Sultan ^ received me at once on the day of arrival, and 
made his return visit to me yesterday. I confess I was not 
much impressed with either liis appearance or general ability. 
He is, to say, the truth, a wretched creature, prematurely aged, 
and having nothing whatever to say for himself. A few com- 
monplace civilities was all the conversation which passed 
between us. I said everything I could think of to make a 
conversation, among other things messages of civility from 
yourself ; but though he appeared pleased and expressed his 
satisfaction at our being here, I could not get him to enter into 
anything, and I was not sorry on both occasions when our inter- 
view was at an end. As to his Ministers, and in fact the whole 
population and country, with the exception of Redschid Pasha , 2 
they are all a most \^Tetched and miserable set of people, and 
far, far worse than an^’^ thing I could possibly have imagined or 
supposed. In fact, the “ sick man ” is excessively sick indeed^ 
d;^ung as fast as possible ; and the sooner diplomacy disposes 
of him the better, for no earthly power can save him, that is 
very evident. This is the opinion of every person out here of 
both armies, French and English, and you may rest assured 
it is the truth. The great thing is that we are here and no other 
Power can now step in, but diplomacy must settle what is to 
happen, for as to the Turks remaining in Europe that is out 
of the question, and the very fact of our being here now has 
given them their death-blow. I hope, my dear cousin, you 
will forgive me for bfBing very candid on this point, but I really 
do not think that anj^^body in England had any idea of the real 
state of affairs here. The sooner therefore that they are put 

1 Abdul Medjid, born 1823, who had succeeded to the throne at the time of the Syrian 
War ; see ante^ vol. i. p. 182. 

2 Minister of Foreign Affairs, born 1802, died 1858. 
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in possession of the truth unvarnished the better. The great 
and imperative necessity is that the four Powers of Europe 
should strike together, otherwise things will become much 
worse than they are even at present. Everybody is very civil 
and obliging to me, the Sultan has put me into one of his best 
Palaces, very nicely fitted up, and is anxious to do everything 
I wish. I find it inconvenient, as the troops are on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, and I therefore intend going over there 
to reside if possible. Marshal St Arnaucl is here and Prince 
Napoleon, but no French troops, I have seen the latter once ; 
he was very civil indeed to me, but I do not think he has made 
at all a good impression here, his manner being offensive and 
harsh. I do not think the Army like him at all. I am afraid 
the French Ambassador is giving much trouble. Neither St 
Arnaud nor the Prince like liim at all, and I believe they have 
written to demand his recall, which would be a very good thing, 
as he cannot hit it off with anybody. As to our movements, 
I know nothing of them as yet, nor do I think that much has 
as yet been settled, but I fear we shall not be fit to move for 
some time ; the difficulty of transport is very great, our Artil- 
lery only partly arrived, and no Cavalry. We require more 
troops, more particularly of the latter arm, in which the Rus- 
sians are very strong. We ought to have at least 10,000 men 
more, and the sooner they are sent out the better. Even that 
nizmber is not enough, for the French talk of 100,000 men, and 
we should be in a most dreadful minority unless we had 40,000 
to 50,000. I am afraid all this will alarm people in England, 
but it is the truth. ... I remain, my dear Cousin, your most 
dutiful Cousin, Geobge, 

We never hear any news here. All that does come to us 
generally comes by vray of Europe ; another proof of what a 
miserable country this is. 


The King of Prussia to Queen Victoria, 
[Translat ion. ] 


SANS Soucr, 24?/i May 1S51. 

Most GBAciotrs Queen, — . . . My policy, ^ which has been so 
terribly criticised and derided as “ vacillating,” has been, since 
the beginning of this most inauspicious conflict, one and the 
same, and without a hairshreadth of demaPfbn either to the ri^ht 
or to the left. As it rests on the unshakable foundation whtch 
my conscience as a Eng and a Christian has laid down, and 
which does not admit qiie je fasse la hesogne ni de Vun ni dc 


i In the previous portion of this long letter, 
account of his position and p oUcj. 


here omitted, the King gives a detailed 
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V autre partis I am abused and insulted at the Winter Palace, 
and regarded, by way of contrast in London and Paris, as a kind 
of simpleton — neither of which is pleasant. 

May your Majesty believe my Royal Word : I v/as, I am, 
I remain the truest and most faithful friend of Great Britain, 
as well in principle as from religious feeling and from true affec- 
tion. I desire and practise a good and honest understanding 
with France ; but when it comes to helping the French — to 
whom Prussia’s geographical position between Paris and War- 
saw is very inconvenient — to pull the chestnuts from the fire for 
them, for such a task I am frankly too good. If the Emperor 
wdshes to force me to assist — as evidently he is inclined to do — 
it will end by becoming too difficult for him. He ought to 
thank God that my view of Pt<nssian policy and my fidelity to 
your Majesty have prevented me from making him begin this 
Turkish War on the other side of his own frontier. The great 
advantage of this result is totally forgotten in France, and, 
unfortunately, in England too. Those who every day fill the 
papers of heme and foreign countries with accounts of my 
vacillations, nay, who represent me as leaping from my own 
horse on to a Russian one, are inventing lies, in a great measure, 
deliberately. I tell your Majesty, on my honour and con- 
science, that my policy is to-day the same as it was nine months 
ago. I have recognised it as my duty befoi'e God to preserve, 
for my people and my provinces, peace, because 1 recognise 
Peace as a blessing and War as a curse. I cannot and will not 
side with Russia, because Russia’s arrogance and wickedness 
have caused this horrible trouble, and because duty and con- 
science and tradition forbid me to draw the sword against Old 
England. In the same degree duty and conscience forbid me 
to make unprovoked war against Russia, because Russia, so 
far, has done me no harm. So I thought, so I willed when I 
thought myself isolated. How then could I now suddenly 
abandon a steady policy, preserved in the face of many dangers, 
and incline to Russia at the moment when I have concluded 
with Austria an Alliance defensive and offensive, in which (if 
God grant His blessing) the whole of Germany will join in a few 
days, thus welding, for the entire duration of the War, the 
whole of Central Europe into a Unity, comprising 72,000,000 
people, and easily able to put 1,000,000 men into the field ? 
And yet, most gracidlis Queen, I do not take up a defiant posi- 
tion on the strength of this enormous power, but I trust in the 
Lord’s help and my own sacred Right ; I also believe, honestly 
and firmly, that the character of a so-called Great Power must 
justify itself, not by swimming tvith the current, but by standing 
firm like a rock in the sea. 
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I close this letter which, in consequence of various inter- 
ruptions, is almost a week old, on the 24th of May. This is 
your birthday, ever dearest, most gracious Queen. On this 
day I lay at your Majesty’s feet the expression of my wishes 
for every blessing. May God grant your Majesty a joyful 
day, and a richly blessed year of rule. May He strengthen, 
preserve, and invigorate your precious health, and may He 
give you, within the three hundred and sixty-live days of the 
year of your life which begins to-day, that one day of over- 
abundant blessing, of unspeakable joy, for which I long, for 
which I pray to God — that blissful day on which you can utter 
the word Peace. 

Now I beg your Majesty from the bottom of my heart not 
to be angry with me for my unconscionably long letter, nor to 
worry yourself about sending an answer, but, on the other hand, 
graciously to keep it secret, communicating it only to the dear 
Prince. It is a matter of course that the facts which it con- 
tains, and the resulting explanations, which may be of import- 
ance for your Majesty’s Government, must, from Iheir nature, 
no longer be kept secret, so soon as you think it right to announce 
them. I embrace the dear Prince tenderly, and commend 
myself to the grace, goodwill, and friendship of my august 
Royal Sister, I being your Majesty’s most faithfully devoted, 
most attached Servant and Good Brother, 

Frederic Widliam. 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Newcastle, 

Osborne, 29//i May 1S54. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of the Duke of New- 
castle’s letter, which she received quite early this morning. 

The Duke of Cambridge’s letter does not give a flourishing 
account of the state of Turkey. What alarms the Queen most 
is the news given by the Duke of Newcastle of the pretensions 
of Marshal St Arnaud.^ She does not quite understand 
whether he has received the supreme command over the 
Turkish Army, but at any rate if the Porte should be willing 
to allow its Army to be placed under Foreign Command, a 
portion of it ought to be claimed by us for Lord Raglan, which, 
joined to his English forces, would prodifbe an Army capable 
of taking the held independently. 

1 The had written to say that a demand had been made by Marshal St Arnaud 
upon the Porte that Omar Pasha should be superseded, and the Turkish Army placed 
under his (St Arnaud’s) orders ; also that Marshal St Arnaud was desirous of assumin!^ 
the supreme command of the allied forces. The incident is nraphicaily recorded by Mr 
iLinglake. ^ ^ ^ 
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The Queen trusts that the Government will take this into 
serious consideration, and, if they should concur in this view^ 
that no time will be lost. 


Queen Victoria to the King of Prussia. 
ITranslation.] 

BUCS3NGHUI P.UACE, June 1S54. 

Deadest Sib and Bbotheb, — Your faithful Bunsen has 
handed me your Majesty’s long ex^Dlanatory letter, and has 
taken his leave of us,^ with tears in his eyes, and I can assure 
your Majesty that I, too, see with pain the departure of one 
whom I have been accustomed to consider as the faithful mirror 
of your feelings, wishes, and views, and whose depth and 
warmth of heart I esteem no less highly than his high mental 
gifts. Sympathy with his fate is general here. I entirely 
recognise in your letter the expression of your friendship, which 
is so dear to me, and which does not admit any sort of mis- 
understanding to exist between us, without my endeavouring 
at once to clear it up and remove it. How could I meet your 
friendship otherwise than by equally absolute frankness, 
allowing you to look into my inmost heart ! Though you have 
shown me a proof of your gracious confidence in giving me, 
down to the smallest detail, an account of your personal and 
business relations with your servants, I still believe that I 
have no riglit to formulate any judgment. Only one thing 
my heart bids me to express, viz., that the men with w^hom you 
have broken were faithful, veracious servants, warmly de%^oted 
to you; and that just by the freedom and independence of 
spirit, with which they have expressed their opinions to your 
IMajesty, they have given an indisputable proof of having had in 
view, not their own personal advantage and the favour of their 
Sovereign, but his true interests and welfare alone ; and if 
just such men as these — among them even your loving brother, 
a thoroughly noble and chivalrous Prince, standing next to 
the throne — ^find themselves forced, in a grave crisis, to turn 
away from you, this is a momentous sign, which might well give 
cause to your Majesty to take counsel with yourself, and to 
examine with anxious care, whether perhaps the hidden cause 
of past and future evils may not lie in your Majesty’s own 
views ? 2 You comp5fein, most honoured Sire and Brother, 
that your policy is blamed as vacillating, and that your own 
person is insulted at home and abroad (a thing which has often 

1 The influence of Bussia over the King had been proved by the recall of Baron Bunsen, 
and the dismissal of all those Ministers who had opposed the policy of the Czar in Turkey. 

2 The l^rhice of Prussia had shown his dissatisfaction with the King's policy by quitting 
Berlin, 
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filled me with deep grief and indignation), and you asseverate 
that your policy rests upon a firm basis, which the conscience 
of a King and a Christian has laid down for it/’ But 
should it be possible to discover in your Majesty’s funda- 
mental views something self-contradictory, then necessarily, 
the more consistently and conscientiously these fundamental 
views are revealed in their consequences, the more contradictory 
must your actions appear to those who are not intimately aware 
of your intentions, and cannot but force upon the world 
the impression that your views themselves were wavering. 

You wdll not take it amiss in a true friend and sister, if she 
endeavours to place before you her impressions on this matter, 
as frankly as they appear to her. 

Your Majesty has acknowledged in the face of the world 
that Russia has addressed to the Porte demands which she had 
no right to make. You have further acknowledged that the 
forcible taking possession of two Turkish provinces with the 
intention of enforcing the demand was a political ivrong. 
You have, together with Austria, France, and Eijgland, several 
times declared in Protocols the preservation of the integrity 
of the Turkish empire to be a European interest. Notwith- 
standing all this, Russia continues to occupy the Danube 
principalities, penetrates further into Turkey, and, by forcing 
on a sanguinary and exhausting war, leads the unhappy and 
su-ffering empire on to the brink of the grave. What should 
Europe then do under these circumstances ? 

It could not possibly be the intention of the Powers to declare 
the preservation and integrity of the Porte to be a matter of 
European concern, solely in order to allow that empii^e to be 
destroyed before their very eyes ! As to Prussia, 1 can con- 
ceive a line of policy, not that indeed wliich I should tbinlc in 
harmony with the generosity and chivalry of your rule, but 
still one possible in itself, by which she would say to herself : 

The preservation of this integrity I have indeed declared to 
be a matter of European concern, but I wish to leave England 
and France to defend that policy with their wealth and blood, 
and reserve to mj^self only a moral co-operation.” But w^hat 
am I to think if, after England and France with courageous 
readiness have taken upon themselves alone this immense 
responsibility, sacrifice, and danger, your Majesty is now 
mainly con^dering the erection of a bf;, trier of 72,000,000 of 
men between them and that Power, against whose encroach- 
ment the European interest is to b© defended ? What am I 
to say to the threat uttered against the West as well as against 
the East ? and to your even asking from the West gratitude 
for ‘‘ the enormous advantage ” that you do not, into the 
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bargain, 37 our self join in attacking it ! I For your Majesty 
says expressly in your letter : ‘‘ The Emperor ought to thank 
God that my view of Russian policy, my fidelity to your Majesty, 
have prevented me from making him begin the Turkish war 
on the other side of his owni frontier. The enormous advan- 
tage of this abstention is totally forgotten in France, and, 
unfortunately, in England too ! ” 

Dearest Sir and Brother, this language shows a contradiction 
in your own mind, which fills me with the greatest anxiety for 
possible consequences, an anxiety not diminished bjr your 
kindly adding : Duty, Conscience, and Tradition forbid" 3^ ou 

to draw the sword against Old England.” 

I shall gladl^^ with you bless the d&y on which the word of 
Peace can be uttered. Your Majesty can, by vigorous co- 
operation, help to usher in that day, just as 3^ou might have 
— in my conviction — contributed, by vigorous co-operation to 
prevent the War altogether. 

Whatever these troublous times may bring us, I harbour the 
firm coniiden'^je that the warmth of our friendl^^ relations can- 
not be troubled b^^ anj^thing, and rejoice in the circumstance 
tliat the personal relations of the two Sovereigns are, in this 
matter, so entirel^^ in harmony with the interests of the two 
nations, 

Albert sends you his homage, and I remain, with most 
cordial remembrance to the dear Queen, and with thanks for 
the kind wishes expressed by both of you, ever your Majesty’s 
faithful Sister and Friend, Victoria R. 


Mi mete of Iiiterviexv hy the Prince Albert. 

Buckingham Palace, %tli June 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen had an Audience to-day before the Council, 
and represented that what was intended was merely a division 
of the office of Secretary of State, and not the creation of any 
new power, and must be considered rather as a means of 
avoiding further changes.^ Lord Grey, in hearing of this 
intention, called it in a letter “ the worst arrangement of all,” 
as unfavourable to his further views; the Duke of Newcastle 
would fill the office, and would have to prepare the changes, 
inherent in the arrangement, and was determined not to break 
down tiie present arrangements ; Lord J ohn Russell was 
agreed herewith, and Sir George Grey would take office know- 
ing this to be Lord Aberdeen’s firm decision. But there was 

1 Lord John Russell had some time before proposed the separation of the \yar and 
Colonial Depsirtments, with a view of filling the Colonial Office himself, “ which, in every 
point of view,” wrote hord Aberdeen to the Queen, ** would have been a most satisfactory 
arrangement,^* 
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in fact no choice. Mr Rich woiold this afternoon bring forward 
a Motion in the House of Commons for the consolidation of all 
military offices under one Department and a Civil Head, and 
Lord John Russell, to whom Lord Aberdeen had said that the 
Queen still hesitated about admitting the separation of the 
duties of Secretary of State, declared to him angrily, if that 
was so, he would go down to the Horise and vote for Mr Rich’s 
Motion ! ! The Motion would be carried without fail in the 
House. 

So this important measure had been carried by storm (as 
the Queen could only give way under these circumstances), 
and carried vdthout a definite plan, leaving everything to the 
future ! ! 

Lord John is to be Lord President, and he insisted upon Sir 
George Grey taking the Colonies, Lord Aberdeen fears much 
dissatisfaction from Lord Canning, Mr Cardwell, and 
Peel, and just dissatisfaction ; the Cabinet are very angry at 
the whole proceeding. Lord Granville behaved exceedingly 
well, putting himself and his office entirely at L^rd Aberdeen’s 
disposals 

It is supposed that in the House expressions will be dropped 
m favour of Lord Palmerston’s taking the conduct of the War 
in his hands. The Duke of Newcastle, whom we saw, also 
states the extreme difficulty of defining the duties of the 
Secretary of State, but promises to do so, as far as possible, 
for the Queen’s convenience. Ajlbert. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 26^7^ June JS54. 

The Queen has not yet acknowledged Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter of the 24th. She is very glad to hear that he will take 
an opportunity to-day of dispelling misapprehensions whicli 
have arisen in the public mind in consequence of his last speech 
in the House of Lords, and the effect of which has given tlie 
Queen very great uneasiness.^ She knows Lord Aberdeen 
so well that she can fully enter into his feelings and imderstand 

1 Lord Fitzmaurice, in his Life of Lord Granville^ points out that Jrtr Strutt was really 
the person who had a right to complain. He was abruptly removed from the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy, and replaced by Dord Granville to suit Lord John's convenience. 

2 The speech of Lord Aberdeen, to which the Queerijhere refers, had created a verv 
unsatisfactory impression. On the 19th of June the venerable Lord Lyndhursfc had 
denounced the aggressive policy and the perfidy of Russia ; in the debate which followed. 
Lord Aberdeen spoke coldly, in a strain of semi-apology for Russia, and with an unlucky 
refere^e to the Treaty of Adrianople. Popular feeling against Russia being tVten at x 
white heat, the speech was considered indicative of apathy on behalf of the CTOvermnent 
in the prosecution of the war. Accordingly, by moving on a later day for a copy of ins 
own d^patch of 1S29, relative to the Treaty, the Premier obtained an onportuniW of 
dispelling some of the apprehensions which his speech had excited. 
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what he means, but the public, particularly under strong ex- 
citement of patriotic feeling, is impatient and annoyed to hear 
at this moment the first Minister of the Crown enter into an 
impartial examination of the Emperor of Russia’s character 
and conduct. The qualities in Lord Aberdeen’s character 
which the Queen values most highly, his candour and his 
courage in expressing opinions even if opposed to general 
feelings of the moment, are in this instance dangerous to him, 
and the Queen hopes that in the vindication of his own conduct 
to-day, which ought to be triumphant, as it wants in fact no 
vindication, he will not undertake the ungrateful and injurious 
task of vindicating the Emperor of Russia from any of the 
exaggerated charges brought against him and his policy at a 
time when there is enough in it to make us fight with all might 
against it. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Buckingham Palace, 2 lth June 1854. 

The Queeiu observes in Lord Cowley’s letter a suggestion of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys to stop, if possible, the Russian Loan. 
She thinks this of the highest importance as cutting the sinews 
of war of the enemy. The Queen does not know whether we 
have by law the i^ower to forbid the quotation of this stock in 
our market, but a short Act of Parliament might be obtained 
for the purpose. The London and Paris markets rejecting 
such paper would have the greatest influence upon its issue,^ 


Tlie Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

London, 29^/^ June 185-1. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The Cabinet assembled yesterday evening at Lord John 
Russell’s, at Richmond, and continued to a very late hour.^ 

1 Lord Clarendon replied : — “ . . . With reference to your Majesty's note of tbia 
mominj?, Lord Clarendon begs to say that having laid a case fully before the Law Officers, 
and having ascertained from them tliat it would be high treason for any subject of your 
Majesty's to be concerned in the Russian Loan, he wil give all possible circulation to the 
opi'moii, and be has tiiis evening sent it to Vienna, Berlin, and The Hague. . . 

i-* The war now entered upon a new phase. Though the land forces of the Allies had 
hitherto not come into confiict with tlie enemy, the Turks under Omar Pasha had been 
unexpectedly successful in their resistance to the Russians, whom, a little later they 
decisively defeated at Giurgevo. Silistria had been determinedly besieged by the Russians, 
and its fall was daily expected. Yet, under tiie leadership of three young Englishmen, 
Captain Butler and Lieutenan'^ Nasmjdih and Ballard, the Russians were beaten off and 
th'i siege raised. The schemes of the Czar against Turkey in Europe had miscarried. 

i^lr Kinglake describes, in an interesting passage, the growth in the public mind of a 
determination that the Crimea should be invaded, and Sebastopol destroyed. The 
Emperor Kapoleon bad suggested the plan at an earlier stage, and the Times newspaper 
fanned popular enthusiasm in favour of it. The improved outlook in the East warranted 
the attempt being made, but the plan was not regarded with unqualified approval by the 
commanders of tbeialUed forces in the East, In the speech, already referred to, of Lord 
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A Draft of Instructions to Lord Raglan had been prepared by 
the Dulve of Newcastle, in which the necessit 'r of a prompt 
attack upon Sebastopol and the Russian Fleer was strongljr 
urged. The amount of force now assembled at Varna^ 
and in the neighbourhood, appeared to be amply sufficient 
to justify such an enterprise, with the assistance of the English 
and French Fleets. But although the expedition to the Crimea 
was pressed very warmly, and recommended to be under- 
taken with the least possible delay, the final decision was left 
to the judgment and discretion of Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St Arnaud, after they should have communicated with Omar 
Pasha. 

It was also decided to send the reserve force, now in England, 
of 5,000 men, to join Lord Raglan without delay. This will 
exliaust the whole disposable force of the country at this time, 
and renders it impossible to supply British troops for any under- 
taking in the Baltic. A communication was therefore mad© 
yesterday to the French Government to know whether they 
would be disposed to send 6, 000 French troops, %o be conveyed 
in English transports, to the Baltic, in order to join in an 
attack upon the Aland Islands,^ which aj^peared to be attended 
with no great difficulty ; although any attempt upon Helsing- 
fors, or Cronstadt, was pronounced by Sir Charles Napier 
to be hopeless. 


The Earl of Aberdeefi to Qiieen Victoria. 

London, 30;// June 1851. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty* 
H© begs to call your Majesty’s attention to the circumstance 
that, in 1842, your Majesty was graciously pleased to authorise 
Sir Robert Peel to declare that your Majesty had determined 
that the Income Tax should be charged upon the sum payable 
to your Majesty under the Civil List Act, and that this de- 
claration was received with marked satisfaction. Lord Aber- 
deen humbly presumes that your Majesty will be disposed 
to follow the same course with reference to the augmentation 

Lyndhurst, tbe project bad been urged upon tbe GoYeminent, and Lord Baglan considnreci 
that the despatch now sanctioned by the Cabinet, which is printed in the Imumim of 
Crimea^ left him no discretion in tbe matter. 

Tbe scheme had pre-viously been considered in all its aspects by tl^e Cabinet, and 
Jilnglake gives an exaggerated importance to tbe fact that some of tlm members of tlei 
Cabinet gave W’ay to sleep while the long draft of instructions was being read to tlmju 
at the after-dinner Council at Pembroke Lodge. 

1 Bomarsnnd, a fortress on one of these islands, was taken by Sir Charles Napier, aided 
by a Prench contingent under General Paraguay d’Hiliiers, on the Idtii of August ; ftnt 
the high expectations raised as to the success of the operations in the Baltic' were imh 
xealised. 
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of the Tax ; and should this be the case. Lord Aberdeen begs 
to intimate that the time for making it kno'^vm has now fully 
arrived. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Newcastle, 

EuoiaNarT.'Ut Palace, ^rd Juhj 1S54. 

In consequence of the departure of these additional 5,000 
men for the East, the Queen feels very uneasy at the very 
defenceless state in which the country will be left, not from 
any want of confidence arising from the present conjuncture 
of affairs, but from a strong sense of the impolicy and danger of 
leaving this great country in such a helpless state under any 
circumstances, for we never can foresee what events may not 
suddenly spring up at any moment (like Greece, for instance^) 
which may require a force to be in readiness for any particular 
purpose. 

The Queen therefore wishes the Duke of Newcastle to give 
her detailed answers upon the various points stated in the ac- 
companying paper ; but the Queen wishes to have the “ effec- 
tive state and not the state upon paper only.” The Duke 
will be able to obtain these reports from the different depart- 
ments. 

What store of muskets are there here ? 

When will the new ones be ready ? 

What is the force of Artillery left in the country in men 
and horses ? 

What amount of troops are there in the country of Infantry 
(deducting the 5,000 men under orders for the East), and of 
Cavalry, and where are they stationed ? 

How much Militia has been and will be embodied ? 

What is the Naval Force at home ? 

How much serviceable ammunition is there both of Artillery 
and small arms in the country ? 


Queen Victor m to the Earl of Clarendon, 

BUCKINGH.VM PALACE, 4/A Juhj 1851. 

The Queen approves the enclosed drafts, and wishes only to 
remark on one passage, where Lord Clarendon says, that he 
acts by the unanimous desire of the Cabinet,” which she thinks 
better altered or omitted. If left, it might weaken the authority 
of future instructions emanating from the Secretary of State 

1 A violently hostile feeling between the Turks and Greeks bad culminated earlier in 
the year in a formidable insurrection among the Sultan’s Greek subjects. It was tenrd- 
nated on the ISth of June by an engagement at Kalampaka, in Thessaly. 
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alone ; moreover, lie acts eonstitutionall^r under the authority 
of the Queen, on his own responsibility and not that of the 
Cabinet. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 11th July 1854. 

The Queen has just received Lord Aberdeen’s letter, and lias 
fully considered the contents of it. She has finally decided to 
make no change in her intended departure, from a conviction 
that her doing so might shake confidence in the result of this 
night’s Debate. Should anything serious occm\ she would be 
ready to return to-morrow or at any time that her presence in 
town ivas considered of importance to the public service. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Osborne, IM July 185 i. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter of yester- 
day, and was very glad to hear that both the meeting and 
the Debate went off so 'well. The party which suiiports the 
Government is certainly ‘‘ a strange basis for a Government to 
rest upon,” but such as it is we must make the best of it, and 
nothing will contribute more to keeping it together than to give 
it the impression that the Government is thoroughly united.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Marquis of Dalhousie. 

Buckingham Palace, July 1854. 

It is a very long time since the Queen has had the pleasure 
of hearing from Lord Dalhousie, but she supposes that (fortu- 
nately) there is very little to say, everything being so quiet and 
prosperous. The Queen highly appreciates and values Lord 
Dalhousie’s kind offer to remain in India while there is any 
prospect of difficulty being caused by the present War, which 
will be a source of great satisfaction and tranquillity to her, 
as she feels that her Indian Dominions cannot be in safer 
hands. 

The Queen wishes to tell Lord Dalhousie how much inter- 

1 During a desultory discussion on, tlie IStii of July, mIt Disraeli had assailed the Gov- 
eimment and its chief in the Commons, to such purpose that Lord John Kussell, stung by 
his sarcasms, and mortifled by his own failure, asked Lord Aberdeen to relieve him of the 
Deadership of the House. The Queen, to whom he had also written, entreated Lord 
John not to let his opponent see that his object in making his attack had been succiessful. 
A meeting of the Ministerialists was held on the 17th at the Foreign Office, at whicli one 
hundred and eighty members of the House of Commons were present, and some diversity 
of opinion was expressed ; the result of the meeting was that the Government "was more 
sati^actorily supported. 
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ested and pleased vre have been in maldng the acquaintance of 
the young Maharajah Dhuleep Singh4 It is not without 
mixed feelings of pain and sympathy that the Queen sees this 
young Prince, once destined to so high and powerful a position, 
and now reduced to so dependent a one by her arms ; his 
youth, amiable character, and striking good looks, as well as his 
being a Christian, the first of his high rank who has embraced 
our faith, must incline every one favourably towards him, and 
it wnll be a pleasure to us to do all we can to be of use to him, 
and to befriend and protect him. 

It also interested us to see poor old Prince Gholam Moham- 
med, the last son of the once so dreaded Tippoo Sahib. 

We both hope that Lord Dalhousie’s health is good, and the 
Prince sends him his kind remembrance. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge, 

OSBO'ANB, (jth August 1854. 

The Queen^has received Lord Eardinge's letter of the 4th.2 
She would for the future wish ail papers for signature to 
be accompanied by a descriptive list shovung at a glance the 
purport of the documents, as is done with papers from other 
Govermnent offices. 

The Queen has looked over the lists of Major-Generals made 
by the last brevet which Lord Hardinge submitted, and must 
confess that it does not afford a great choice ; yet, leaving out 
the cavalry officers and those disqualified by age or infirmities, 
there remain some few whom she has marked with an X,’’ for 
whose exclusion no adequate reason is apparent. An exclusion 
of officers who have served in the Guards, merely on that account, 
the Queen would not wish to see adopted as a principle, and 
the selection of Colonels of the Line (because there are no 
Generals fit), in preference to Generals of the Guards who are 
perfectly so, will amount to this. General Eden,® moreover, 
lias been in command of a Regiment of the Line, and General 
Knollys ^ has not been promoted from the Guards, and, in 

1 This yonng Pnnco was born in 18SS, and was a younger son of Kunjeet Singb, Chief 
of the Sikhs, who, after a loyal alliance with England for thirty years, died in 1839. In 
1843 Diuileep Singh was raised to the throne, which had been occupied successively by 
Runjeet’s elder sons. ^Utcr the Sikla war in 1S45, the British Government gave to the 
))Oy-ldng the support of a British force. In 1849, ^ter the destruction of the Sikh army 
at Crujerat, and the annexation of the Punjab, a pension was bestowed on the young 
Maharajah on condition of his remaining loyal to the British Government, He became 
a Christian and was at this time on a visit to England. 

2 In reply to a letter from the Queen, stating that she had inadvertently signed certain 
papers in the ordinary course. Her attention had not been drawn to their important 
features, 

2 Lieut.-General John Eden, O.B., nephew of the first Lord Auckland. 

4 Sir William Knollys, 1797-188S, became in 1855 the organiser of the newly- 

formed Camp at Aldershot. 
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accepting the Governorship of Guernsey, specially begged that 
this might not exclude him from active service — a circumstance 
which he mentioned to the Prince at the time. Both these have 
the reputation of very good ofhcers. ^ 

The Queen does not wish anything to be arranged pro- 
spectively now, but would recommend the subject to Lord 
Hardinge’s future consideration. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

OSBORNE, August 1S54. 

The Queen must repeat what she has frequently done, that 
she strongly objects to these special prayers which are, in fact, 
not a sign of gratitude or confidence in the Almighty— for if this 
is the course to be pursued, we ought to have one for every ill- 
ness, and certainly in ’37 the influenza was notoriously more 
fatal than the cholera had ever been, and yet no one would have 
thought of having a prayer against that. Our ^ Liturgy has 
provided for these calamities, and we may have frequent 
returns of the cholera — and yet it would be difficult to define 
the number of deaths which are to make “ a form of prayer ” 
necessary. The Queen would, therefore, strongly recommend 
the usual prayer being used, and no other, as is the case for the 
praj^er in time of War. What is the use of the prayers in the 
Liturgy, which were no doubt composed when we were subject 
to other equally fatal diseases, if a new one is always to be 
framed specially for the cholera ? 

The Queen would wish Lord Aberdeen to give this as her 
decided opinion to the Archbishop, at all events, for the 
present. Last year the cholera quite decimated Newcastle, 
and was bad in many other places, but there was 710 special 
prayer, and now the illness is in London but 7%ot in any other 
place, a prayer is proposed by the Archbishop. The Queen 
cannot see the difference between the one and tiie other. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

London, is/ Scplcmher 1S54, 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble dut^^ begs to lay before 
your Majesty the pensioaas proposed to be granted on the Civil 
List at this time. The only case requiring any special remark 
is that of the cliildren of Lord Nelson’s adopted daughter. 
There seems little doubt that the person referred to was really 
Lord Nelson’s daughter, according to evidence recently pro- 
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duced, and was recommended by him to the care of the eomitry^ 
just before the battle of Trafalgar.^ 

A numerous party in the House of Commons wished that 
your Majesty’s Government should propose a special vote for 
this x^erson and her family ; but the Cabinet thought that it 
would give rise to much scandal and disagreeable debate, and 
finally recommended Lord Aberdeen to place the three daugh- 
ters oil the Pension List. Tlie circumstances of the case are, 
no doubt, very xceculiar ; and although Lord Aberdeen does 
not fee! x^erfectly satisfied wdth the course x^ursued, he thinks 
it very desirable to avoid the sort of Parliamentary debates 
to which the discussion of such a subject would necessarily give 
rise. 


The Emperor of the French to Quee7i Victoria.^ 

Boulogne, le S Sepiemhre 1S54. 

Madai^ie et bontste ScEim, — La presence du digne exDoux de 
votre Majeste au milieu d’un camp frangais est un fait d’une 
grande signification politique, puisqu’il prouve Funion intime 
des deu:c ]3ays : mais j’aime mieux aujourd’hui ne pas envisager 
le cote x^olitiqiie de cette visite et vous dire sincerement eombien 
j’ai ete heureux de m© trouver pendant quelques jours avec un 
Prince aussi accomx^ii, un homme doue de qualites si seduisantes 
et de coniiaissances si x^rofondes, II peut etre convaincu d’em- 
X:>orter avec lui mes sentiments d© haute estime et d’ ami tie. 
Mais ]3lus ilm’a ete donn6 d’appreeier le Prince Albert, plus je 
dois etro touche de la bienveillance qu’a eue votre Majeste de 
s’en sexDurcr x^our moi quelque jours. 

Je reniereie votre Majeste de F admirable lettre qu’elle a bien 
voulu m’ecrire et des choses affectueuses qu’elle contenait i^our 
lTmx3^"ratrjce. Je me suis empress© d© lui en faire part et elle 
y a ete tres sensible. 

Je votre Majeste de recevoir F expression de mes senti- 
ments respectueux et do me croire, de votre Majeste, le bon 
Frere, Napoleoi^'. 

3. Horatia, dauf?liter of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, was born on. tbe29th of Jannary 
ISOl, and naarried in 1832 the Rev. Philip Ward of Tenterden. She died in 1881. 

2 The Preuch Emperor had established a camp between Boulogne and St Omer, and 
early in the summer had inviWd Prince Albert to visit him. It was reasonably con- 
jectured at tlie time that one of aie chief purposes of the invitation was by personal inter- 
course to overcome the prejudice which the Emperor believed prevailed against him. The 
visit lasted from the 4th till the 8th of September, and the Prince’s impressions w^ere 
recorded in a memorandum, “ the value of which,’* writes Sir Theodore Martin, by way of 
preface to his publication of it, “ cannot be overstated ; nor is it less valuable for the light 
which it throws upon the Prince's character, by the remarkable contrasts between hirnself 
and the Emperor of the French, which were elicited in the unreserved discussions which 
each seems equally to have courted.'* 
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The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria, 

Foreign Office, 22nd September 1S5-1. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, . . „ 
Count Walewski told Lord Clarendon to-day that the Em- 
peror had spoken with enthusiasm of the Prince, saying that 
in all his experience he had never met with a person possessing 
such various and profound knowledge, or who communicated 
it with the same frankness. His Majesty added that he had 
never learned so much in a short time, and was grateful. He 
began his conversation with reproaching Count Walewski for 
not having written to him much oftener respecting the Prince, 
and endeavoured to ascertain the opinions of His Royal High'- 
ness upon all important subjects. 

With respect to the invitation, the Emperor’s account of it 
to Count Walevrski was that he had apologised to the Prince 
for the bad reception he had given His Royal Highness, and 
expressed a hope that he might have an opportunity of doing 
better at Paris, if your Majesty and the Prince would honour him 
^%dth a visit ; and that His Royal Highness had then said, “ the 
Queen hopes to see your Majesty at Windsor, and wdll be hapj^y 
to make acquaintance wdth the Empress.” The Emperor, 
however, had only taken this as a courteous return to his invita- 
tion, and not as intended for a positive invitation. 

Lord Clarendon told Count Walewski that he believed the 
matter had passed inversely, and that the Prince had first 
communicated your Majesty’s message. 

Be that as it may, Count Walewsld said the Emperor will be 
delighted to avail himself of the Queen’s gracious kindness ; 
nothing will gh^e him so much pleasure. . . , 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Balmoral, 2ith September X 854 . 

The Queen returns the two letters from Lord Cowley. She 
is very sorry to see doubts arise as to the correctness of the 
intelligence about the safe debarkation of our whole expedition- 
ary force in the Crimea, but still clings to the hope of its bein^^ 
true. ® i:. 

Count Walewski’s account of the Emperor’s version of his 
conversation %vith the Prince explains «what the Prince sus- 
pected at one time himseK, that the Emperor had not under- 
stood the Prince’s remark as conveying a direct invitation, but 
merely as a general term of civility. What the Prince intended 
to convey was something between the two, making it clear that 
iie would be well received, and leaving it entirely open to iiim 
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to come or not according to his own political views and circum- 
stances. This appeared to the Prince the most polite and 
delicate, preventing all appearance as if a counter-visit for 
his own at Boulogne was expected. Lest the Emperor should 
not have rightly understood the Prince, he repeated the 
wish to see the Emperor in England, and the hope of the 
Queen to make the Empress’s acquaintance also, more 
directly to Marshal Vaillant, who gave the same answer as 
the Emperor liad done — he hoped we should come to Paris 
in return. 

Matters stand as well as possible with regard to the visit ; 
in the Queen’s opinion, the Emperor can come if he likes, and if 
prevented, is bound to nothing. Should he ask when his visit 
would be most agreeable to the Queen, the middle of November 
would be the time. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clare^idon, 

BAmORAL, 30/;^ Sepiemher 155 i. 

The Queen returns the enclosed letters. The French show 
their usual vivacity in pressing so hard for decision upon what 
is to be done with Sebastoj:)©! when taken.^ Surely we ought 
to have taken it first before we can dispose of it, and everything 
as to the decision about it must depend upon the state in which 
we receive it, and the opinion of the Military and Naval Com- 
manders after they find themselves in possession of it. The 
Queen hopes, therefore, that Lord Clarendon will succeed in 
restraining French impatience as he has often done before. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

Haddo Bouse, October 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He had the honour of receiving your Majesty’s box this morning 
at nine o’clock by post ; and he now sends a Messenger to 
Aberdeen, with Despatches received this morning from 
London, to meet the special conveyance to Balmoral this 
evening. 

1 Lord Clarendon had given the Queen the two reasons for which the French were 
pressing, in anticipation, the r<iteiition of tiie Crimea, viz. as afiording suitable winter 
quarters, and as a guarantee in case of peace negotiations. On the 7th of September 
the allied forces had sailed for the Crimea ; on the 31st the Queen learned by telegram 
that 25,000 English, 25,000 French, and 8,000 Turks had landed safely without encounter- 
ing resistance, and begun the march to Sebastopol. The Queen, with her usual kindly 
solicitude for the health and comfort of her Ministers, had summoned Lord Aberdeen from 
London to have the benefit of the Scotch air ; he remained at Balmoral from the 27th tUb 
the 30th, when he went to his own house at Hadiio. Immediately after his departure^ a 
telegram arrived from Lord Clarendon announcing the victory of the Alma. 
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Lord Aberdeen humbly presumes to of^er his most cordial 
congratulations to your Majesty on the great intelligence re- 
ceived by telegraph this morning. The account sent by Lord 
Stratford of the victory on the Alma must be correct ; the 
report mentioned by Mr Colquhoun^ may possibly be so too. 
At all events, we may fairly hope that the fall of Sebastopol 
cannot long be delayed. 

Lord Aberdeen has written to Lord Clarendon this morning 
on the subject of the fortihcations of Sebastox3ol, which al though 
somewhat embarrassing at the moment, is not attended with 
any great practical importance. 

Lord Aberdeen regrets that the speedy return of the post 
prevents him from sending yom' Majesty a copy of his letter, 
which in substance, however, was to the following effect. 
Without attaching any imdue importance to the decision, he 
was inclined to adhere to his first proposition of the immediate 
and entire destruction of the v^orks. He did not see the 
advantage of doing the thing bj^ halves ; while the destruction 
of the sea defences only might give rise to erroneoiis impressions 
and would be of an equivocal character. The fall of Sebastopol 
would in fact be the conquest of the Crimea, and the Allies 
inight winter there with perfect security, as, by occupying the 
lines of Perekop,^ any access to the Crimea would effectuallv 
be prevented by land. Lord Aberdeen thought that with a 
view to peace, and the restitution of the Crimea to Russia, it 
would be more easy for the Emperor to accept the destruction 
of the fortifications when accomplished, than to agree to any 
stipulation having such an object. 

On the whole. Lord Aberdeen was inclined to think that if 
the place should not be at once destroyed, it might be better 
to preserve it in its present state, until the matter should be 
further considered. The Allies would always have it in their 
power to act as they thought best, and the question might in 
some degree be affected by futtire events. The great objec- 
tion to leaving the matter undecided for the present appeared 
to be from the possibility of differences hereafter between 
France and England upon the subject. After the astounding 
proposition made to Lord Raglan by the French Generals, 
when actually embarked and at sea, it would be well to 
leave nothing in doubt. The Turks, too, might perhaps 
desire to have a voice in the matter, and might become 
troublesome. ... 


Colquhoun (1803-1870), Agent and Consul- 
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The Marquis of Dalhoiisie to Queen Victoria. 

Government House, 2i\d October 1854. 

The Governor-General presents his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, and begs to offer his respectful thanks for the 
very gracious manner in which your Majesty has been pleased 
to acknowledge the offer he has made to retain still the Govern- 
ment of India dui’ing the ensuing year. 

The Governor -General does not affect to say that he makes 
no sacrifice in so doing. Many things unite to warn him that 
it is time he were gone ; and his family circumstances, in 
which your Majesty has long shown so gracious an interest, have 
rendered the prospect of his remaining longer absent from 
England a source of much anxiety and perplexity to him. 
But he felt that this was no time for any man, high or low, 
to leave his post. And as a seven-years’ experience must needs 
have rendered him more capable of immediate usefulness than 
any other, though a far abler man, without such experience 
could possibly be, he did not hesitate to offer the continued 
service which your Majesty might most justly expect, and 
which he is proud to render cheerfully. 

Yom* Majesty’s remark on the absence of any letter from 
the Governor-General of late would have disquieted him with 
apprehensions that he had been thought neglectful, but that 
your Majesty at the same time ascribed the silence to its real 
cause. Since the announcement of the termination of the 
Burmese War there has, in truth, been no occurrence which, 
of itself, seemed worthy of being made the subject of a report 
to your IMajesty. India has been tranquil in all her borders. 
And although no event could w^ell be more gratifying than this 
continuous tranquillity was in itself, still the periodical report 
of peace and quiet on all sides seemed likely to be as unin- 
teresting as the monotonous, though satisfactory, x^lFs 
well ” of a ring of sentries. 

At Christmas the Governor-General anticipated having the 
honour of narrating to your Majesty the events of a year which 
he hoped would, before its close, have been fruitful of great 
results. , . . 

Very recently an interesting mission has arrived from the 
Khan of Kokan, a state to the north of Bokhara, reporting the 
capture of their fort <yi Ak Mussid by the Russians. 

The fact was known before ; but the mission is important 
from the certainty it imparts to us that all the Turcomans, 
the people of Kokan, of Khiva, and of Bokhara, all detest as 
much as they dread the Muscovites, with whose approach they 
are threatened- 
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The Khan asks for aid. We can render him but little. 
The only real bulwark which can be raised for these states 
of Central Asia— the only real barrier to the progress of Russia 
which can be set up there — must have their f oundations in the 
Treaty, which may be framed by the Allied Powers after the 
present war shall have brought the spirit of Russia into 
temporary subjection. 

Tie war in which your Majesty has engaged with that great 
Power has not been directly felt in this part of your Majesty’s 
dominions ; but its indirect influence is most sensibly ap- 
parent. 

The notions entertained of Russia, and the estimate formed 
of her powers, by the nations of India, are exaggerated in 
the extreme. Although our pride must wince on hearing 
it, it is an unquestionable fact that the general belief in 
India at this moment is that Russia gravely menaces the 
power of England, and will be more than a match for her 
in the end. 

This feeling cannot prudently be disregarded. The Gov^ernor- 
General need hardly say to your Majesty that he believes that 
any direct attack by Russia on these dominions at tlie present 
time is utterly impracticable ; and that there is no more risk 
of an invasion of India by the Emperor Nicholas than of 
another by Mahmood of Ghuznee. Nevertheless, the uneasy 
feeling which now prevails among native States and among 
ourselves, partly of alarm, partly of indefinite expectation, 
ought to be guarded against ; and the means of meeting 
any difficulties which may arise out of it should be at our 
command. 

Earnestly desirous to contribute every possible aid to your 
Majesty’s arms in the great contest now going on in Europe, 
the Governor-General has respectfully placed at the disposal 
of your Majesty’s Ministers all the four regiments of Royal 
Cavalry now serving in India. The Infantry is already hardly 
adequate for our own necessities : and while the Governor- 
General will be quite ready to accept and to face any additional 
responsibilities which he may be called upon to bear, he has 
felt it to be his duty to state that, beyond the four regiments 
of Cavalry, European troops cannot safely be spared from 
India at the present time. 

The Governor-General, however, feels that he is not in- 
dulging in any vain boast when he ventures to assure your 
Majesty that, under God’s good blessing, these, your Dominions 
in the East, are at present absolutely safe. . . . Your Majesty’s 
most obedient, most humble, and devoted Subject and Sorv'-ant, 

Dalhousie. 
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Qtieen Victoria to the Marquis of Dalhous'Le. 

Balmoral, 2nd October 1854. 

As the Queen knows that the East India Company are 
chiedy guided by Lord Dalhousie’s advice with respect to all 
Indian affairs in public as well as of a more private nature, 
she thinks that she cannot do better than write to him upon a 
subject which she feels strongly upon, and which she is sui'e 
that Lord Dalhoiisie will enter into. It is the position of those 
unfortunate Indian Princes who have, either themselves or 
their fathers, been for public reasons deposed. Two instances 
are now before the Queen’s eyes upon which she wishes to 
state her opinion. 

The first is old Prince Gliolam Mohammed, and his son 
Prince Feroz Shah. The Queen understands (though she is 
not sure of the fact) that the old man is here in order to try tC' 
obtain his pension continued to his son. This is very naturah 
and it strikes the Queen to be an arrangement clifhcult to be 
justified, in moral point of view, to give these poor people — 
who after all were once so mighty — no security beyond their 
lives. Whilst we remain permanently in possession of their 
vast Empire, they receive a pension, •which is not even con- 
tinued to their descendants. Would it not be much the best 
to allow them, instead of a pension, to hold, perhaps under 
the Government, a property, which would enable them and 
their descendants to live respectably, maintaining a certain 
rank and position ? The Queen believes that Lord Dalhousie 
himself suggested this princij)le in the case of the Ameers of 
Scinde. 

Nothing is more painful for a7iy one than the thought that 
their children and grandchildren have no future, and may be- 
come absolutely beggars. How much more dreadful must this 
be to proud j;)eople, who, like Prince Gholam, are the sons and 
grandsons of great Princes like Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib ! 
Besides it strikes the Queen that the more kindly we treat 
Indian Princes, whom we have conquered, and the more con- 
sideration we show for their birth and former grandeur, the 
more we shall attach Indian Princes and Governments to us, 
and the more ready will they be to come under our rule. 

The second instance is that of the young Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh (and the Quee?i must here observe that the favourable 
opinion she expressed of him, in her last letter to Lord Dal- 
housie, has only been confirmed and strengthened by closer 
acquaintance). This young Prince has the strongest claims 
upon our generosity and sympathy *, deposed, for no fault of 
his, when a little boy of ten years old, he is as innocent as any 
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private individual of the misdeeds which compelled us to depose 
him, and take possession of his territories. Pie has besides 
since become a Christian, whereby he is for ever cut off froiii 
his own people. His case therefore appears to the Queen still 
stronger than the former one, as he was not even a conquered 
enemy, but merely powerless in the hands of the Sikh soldiery. 

There is something too painful in the idea of a young deposed 
Sovereign, once so powerful, receiving a pension, and having 
no security that his children and descendants, and these more^ 
over Christians, should have any home or position. 

The Queen hears that Lord Dalhousie himself wnuld wish 
and advise his pension to be exchanged for a projperty on v hieh 
the Maharajah might live, which he might improve (giving 
thereby a most valuable example) and transmit some day to 
his descendants, should he have any ; she hopes therefore that 
this may be so settled, and that he may, on attaining the age of 
eighteen, have a con^fortablo and fitting position worthy his 
high rank. 

Where such a property might be must be of eourse left to 
Lord Dalhousie to decide, but the Queen hopes that Lord 
Dalhousie will give it his serious attention. 


Qxieen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Balmoral, IQth Ocioher 1$54. 


The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letters of the Sth.^ 
She cannot consider it wise to reject the Austrian proposals 
altogether, although we may usefully amend them. The success 
in the Crimea ought to be followed up by strengthening tlie 
alliance of the European powers, else it may turn out a sterile 
victory, and the English blood will have downed in vain ; for 
supposing even the whole Crimea to fall into our hands, it is not 
likely that the war will be concluded on that account. How 
are England and France to bring it to a termination single- 
handed ? Our Army in the Crimea is the only one we have. . . . 

It is true that the Austrian proposal promises little perform- 
ance on her part, yet the stipulation by Treaty that she will 
never let the Russians pass the Pruth again is a positive ad- 
vantage to us ; and the other, that a defensive and offensive 
alliance with us is to follow the breaking out of the war by 
Russia against Austria, although being entirely at our expense, 
yet realises the chief condition which will make Austria hesitate 
less to bring it to a war with Russia. She always (and not 


1 In one of which, in reference to Austria’s desife for an oilensive and dofonstvc treaty 
wtb Great Britain, Lord Clarendon had described the Austriiin terms as irritaiin;?, and 
the discussion of them a mere waste of time. 
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without reason) dreaded to have to fight Russia single-handed, 
and the allied armies in the Crimea could not assist her. 
What reason could Austria put forward and justify to Prussia 
and Germany, for going to 'war at this moment ? To obtain 
the evacuation of the Principedities was a tangible one, indeed 
the same wc put forward when %dq declared war ; but this is 
now obtained. 

We must certainly not allow om* policy to be mixed up with 
the miserable German squabbles, but we must acknowledge 
that Austria, as a member of the Confederation, is not and 
cannot be independent of them. 

The Queen would accordingly advise a temperate considera- 
tion of the Austrian proposals and an amendment of them in 
those points which seem to require them, and wdiich Lord 
Clarendon clearly points out in. his letter, and the avoidance 
of anything \vliich could weaken the accord ISuropee?i^ 

The Emi')oror Napoleon’s answer to Lord Cowley with re- 
ference to this visit to England renders it probable to the 
Queen that he was not anxious to have the general invitation 
changed into a sjDecial one, obliging him to come or to refuse. 
The answer is almost a refusal now, and has not improved our 
position. The Queen would wish that no anxiety should be 
shown to obtain the visit, now that it is quite clear to the 
Emperor that he will be le bienvcnu at any time. His recep- 
tion here ought to be a boon to him and not a boon to us. 

The Queen, fully enters into the feelings of exultation and 
joy at the glorious victory of the Alma, but this is some'what 
damped by the sad loss we have sustained, and the thought 
of the many bereaved families of all classes who are in mourning 
for those near and dear to them. 


Queen Victoria to tJie King of the Belgians. 

hull, lUh October 1S54. 

My jdicabest Uncle, — Already far aw^ay from my loved 
beautiful Highlands and Mountains, I find a few minutes to 
write and thanlc you for your kind letter of the 2nd, with 
such lively and glowing descriptions of such glorious and 
beantiful scenery, which I hope and trust to see some day. 
Still, with all its beauties, I woxoid not exchange it for our 
northern beauties, wliich really they are — for a lovelier country 
with a more beautiful combination of wood and mountain, 
and river, and cultivation with the greatest wildness, at the 
same time close at hand, cannot, I am sure, be seen ; Sfcock- 

t The Oabin«*t, at its meeting on the 20th, decided to meet the Austrian proposals in 
the most conciliatory manner possible. 
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mar is in the greatest admiration of it. We left it yesterday 
morning, slept at Holjnood last night, and came here this 
evening ; the good people of this large port, having since two 
years entreated us to come here. We shall reach Windsor 
to-morrow. 

We are, and indeed the whole country is, entirely engrossed 
with one idea, one anxious thought — the Crimea. We have 
received all the most interesting and gratifyiny details of the 
splendid and decisive victory of the Alma ; alas ! it was a 
bloody one. Our loss was a heavy one — many have fallen 
and many are wounded, but my noble Troops behaved with 
a courage and desperation which was beautiful to behold. 
The Russians expected their position would hold out three 
weeks ; their loss was unmense — the whole garrison of Sebas- 
topol was out. Since that, the Army has performed a wonder- 
ful march to Balaklava, and the bombardment of Sebastopol 
has begun. Lord Raglan’s behaviour was worthy of the old 
Duke’s — such coolness in the midst of the hottest fire. We 
have had all the details from young Burghersh ^ remarkably 
nice young man), one of Lord Raglan’s Aides-de-camp whom 
he sent home with the Despatches, who v/as in the midst of it 
all. I feel so proud of my dear noble Troox:)S, who, they say, 
bear their privations, and the sad disease which still haunts 
them, with such courage and good humour. 

George did enormously well, and was not touched. Nov/ 
with Albert’s love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R, 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, 5//i Novciniicr 1854, 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter referring to 
the new Draft of a Treaty with Austria proposed by the French 
Government, and has since attentively perused the Treaty it- 
plf.2 Va^e and inconclusive as it is as to co-operation (which 
is the main object of our desire), it is a step in advance, and 
has the advantage of assuring Austria of our alliance should 


i Burghersh, afterwards twelfth Earl of Westmorland (1825-1 891\ 

approved of the treaty, but 
that Austria would not aceept it j while Lord ralmer-;ton 
not co-operaiaon were r ot now secured, would at least 

^ A + slipport to the Xing of Prussia s scheme. 

vwn arrived of the battle of Bala- 

believed that four English (not Turkish) redoubts had been taken • and 
A charge of the Light Brigade had been announced, the success of the 

Anxiety began accordingly to be Jelt at home as to 
forces to encounter the Bussian army, augmented as it now was 
byth efaoops which had rec^tly evacuated the Principalities. Acoordi^ytesr 
were being made to engage Austria in efEectual affiance with the WeBtoi Fowera. 
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the war between her and Russia break out. The Queen regrets 
to find a Clause omitted which stood in the former French 
project (rejected by us about three weeks ago), stipulating that 
Austria was to prevent the re-entry of Russia into the Princi- 
palities. Although she would of her own accord have to do 
this, a treaty obligation towards the belligerents to that effect 
would have made a considerable inroad into her position as 
a neutral power, and seemed a co-operation in the war — ad 
hoc at least- Austria ought to be told, in the Queen’s opinion, 
that this project of treaty contains almost nothing ; and that 
her signing it at once would give a moral pledge of her sincerity 
to\7ards the Western Powers, who have to pay with the lives 
of their best troops every day that Austria hesitates to do 
what in the end she must find it in her own interest to do. 

As to M. Olozaga’s proposal,^ the Queen thinks it ought to 
be treated like ail the former ones, viz. met with the remark 
that we cannot discuss eventualities implying the dethronement 
of a Sovereign witii whom we are on a footing of amit 3 ^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle, 9«7i Kotemher 1854, 

The Queen returns the letters from Lord Cowley and Count 
Walewski.'^ No consideration on earth ought to stand in the 
way of our sending what ships we can lay hold of to transport 
French reinforcements to the Crimea, as the safety of our 
Army and the honour of the Country are at stake. The 
Queen is ready to give her own yacht for a transport which could 
carry 1,000 men. Every account received convinces the 
Queen more and more that numbers alone can ensure success 
in this instance, and that without them we are running serious 
risks. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WINDSOR Castle, Novenxber 1854. 

My beabest Uncle, — I am quite shocked to find that I 
missed writing my letter to-day — but really la tete me tourne. 
I am so bewildered and excited, and my mind so entirely taken 
up by the news from the Crimea, that I really forget, and what 

1 The document containing tiiis proposal does not saeni to have been preserved among 
the papers. It was not impossibly a scheme for betrothing King Pedro to the infant 
Princess of the Asturias, thereby uniting the two Crowns, and bringing about toe 
dethronement of Queen Isabella. 

!i The Count wrote that Prance was ready to send 20,000 men to the Crimea, if En^and 
could furnish transports. Lord Clarendon added : “ "We have not a single available 

steamer, as all must bo left in the Baltic until the ice sets in, and the stores, amm u nition, 
and clothing for the Army are going out in sailing vessels.” 
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is worse, I get so confused about everything that I am a ver;^^ 
unfit correspondent. My whole soul and heart are in the Crimea. 
The conduct of our dear noble Troops is beyond 'praise ; it is 
quite heroic, and really I feel a pride to have such Troops, which 
is only equalled by my grief for their sufferings. We now 
know that there has been a pitched battle on the 6th, in which 
we have been victorious over much greater numbers, but with 
great loss on both sides — the greatest on the Russian. But 
we loiow nothing more, and now we must live in a suspense 
\yhich is indeed dreadful. Then to think of the numbers Oi 
families who are living in such anxiety ! It is terrible to thinlv 
of all the wretched wives and mothers w^ho are aw^aiting the 
fate of those nearest and dearest to them ! In short, it is a 
time which requires courage and patience to bear as one ought. 
Many thanks, dearest Uncle, for your kind letter of the 11th, 
which I received on Saturday. The Brabants will soon leave 
you ; I shall write to Leo to-morrow or next day, quand je 
pourrais un peu rassemhler mes 'idSes. I must now conclude, 
dearest Uncle. With Albert’s affectionate love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Raglan. 

Windsor Castle, ISth November 1854 

The Queen has received with pride and joy the telegi'aphie 
news of the glorious, but alas ! bloody victory of the 5t,h.^ 
These feelings of pride and satisfaction are, how’ever, painfully 
alloyed by the grievous news of the loss of so many Generals, 
and in particular Sir George Cathcart — who was so distin- 
guished and excellent an officer.^ 

We are most thankful that Lord Raglan’s valuable life has 
been spared ; and the Queen trusts that he wiU not expose 
himself more than is absolutely necessary. 

The Queen cannot sufficiently express her high sense of the 
great services he has rendered and is rendering to her and the 
country, by the very able manner in wdiich he has led the bravest 
troops that ever fought, and which it is a pride to her to be 
able to caU her own. To mark the Queen’s feelings of approba- 
tion she wishes to confer on Lord Raglan the Baton of Field- 

1 The English loss at the battle of Inkemian was over jj^joOO killed and wounded ; the 
French lost 1,800. The loss of the enemy was doubtful, but the Russian estimate (much 
smaller than our own) was about 12,000 killed, wounded, and prisouem. The Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael both fought in the battle. 

2 Besides Sir Oeorge Catbcirt, Brigadier-GrCnerals Strangways and Goldie w(^ro killed. 
Sir George Browm was shot through the arm, Major-Generals Bentinck and Codrington, 
and Brigadier-General Adams were all severely wounded, but not so seriously. Sir de 
Iiacy Evans a few days earlier, being then in shattered health, had had a foil from his 
horse, and was absent from the battle. 
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Marshal. It affords her the sincerest gratification to confer it 
on one who has so nobly earned the highest rank in the Army, 
which he so long served in under the immortal hero, who she 
laments coidd not witness the success of a friend he so greatly 
esteemed. 

Both the Prince and Queen are anxious to express to Lord 
Raglan their unbounded admiration of the heroic conduct of 
the Army, and their sincere sympathy in their sufferings and 
privations so nobly borne. 

The Queen thanlis Lord Raglan for Ms Idnd letter of the 2Sth 
ultimo. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Vicioria. 

London, SSrcZ Noveniber 1854. 

Lord Aberdeen presents liis most humble duty to your 
Majesty'. He regrets, at a moment of such public interest and 
importance, to trouble your Majesty with domestic difficulties ; 
but he thinks it his duty to lay before your Majesty the enclosed 
correspondence without delay. ^ Lord Aberdeen has for some 
time past expected a proposition of tliis kind, and it is impossible 
not to see that it may be attended with very serious conse- 
quences, At first Lord Aberdeen was in doubt whether the 
proposition was made by Lord J. Russell in concert with Lord 
Palmerston ; but this appears not to be the case. Much will 
therefore depend on the decision of Lord Palmerston. Should 
he join with Lord John, matters will probably be pushed to 
extremity ; but should he decline. Lord Aberdeen does not 
think that Lord John will venture to act alone. 


Queeyi Victoria to the Marquis of Dalliousie, 

Noverr^er 1854. 

The Queen thanks Lord Dalliousie for his long and most 
interesting and satisfactory letter of the 2nd of October. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to hear of such quiet and prosperity 
in her vast Indian dominions, in ivhich the Queen ever takes 
the liveliest interest, and at the present moment of intense 
anxiety, when England’s best and noblest blood is being pro- 
fusely shed to resist the encroaching spirit of Russia. The 
heroism of our noble Tufoops in the midst of herculean difiiculties 
and great privations is unequalled, and will fill Lord Dalhousie’s 
loyal and patriotic heart with pride and admiration. Though 
entirely concurring in his opinion that Russia can undertake 

1 Ijord Jobn aussell urged, in this correspondencej that Lord Palmerston should super- 
sede the Duke of ^TewcasUe at the Wax Office. 
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no invasion of India, her spirit of encroachment on the north 
frontier must be carefully watched and, if possible, put a stop 
to, when peace is made. 

The progress of the railroad will make an immense difference 
in India, and tend more than anything else to bring about 
civilisation, and will in the end facilitate the spread of Chris- 
tianity, w’hich hitherto has made but very slow progress. 

The Queen was already aware of the idea formerly enter- 
tained by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh of marrying the young 
Princess of CoorgJ Agreeing as she does with Lord Dalhousie 
in the wisdom of advising the young man to pause before he 
makes his choice of a wife, she thinks such a marriage between 
these two most interesting young Christians most desirable ; 
indeed, as Lord Dalhousie himself observes, tlie difficulty of 
any other marriage for either must be great. The young 
people have met and were pleased with each other, so that the 
Queen hopes that their union will, in the course of time, come 
to pass. Her little god-daughter has been here lately, and 
though still childish for her age (she is nearly fourteen) is 
pretty, lively, intelligent, and going on satisfactorily in her 
education. 

Of the young Maharajah, who has now been twice our guest, 
we can only speak in terms of praise. He promises to be a 
bright example to all Indian Princes, for he is thoroughly good 
and amiable, and most anxious to improve himself. 


Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar^ to Queen Victoria. 


Camp before Sebastopol, 2 Sih November 185 
Mapam, — Your Majesty’s very kind letter reached me by 
the last mail. I avail myself of your permission to write to 
you again, although there is not much to say since I last wrote 
to Prince Albert on the 7th or 8th of this month. I wrote to 
him soon after the battle of Inkerman, when I was still under 
the excitement of that fearful scene, and I am afraid that I 
made use of expressions that I was afterwards sorry that I had 
done. I believe I made some reflections on our Commanders, 
which are at all times wrong. By this time your Majesty will. 


1 A few j'-ears earlier, while still holding his ancestral creed, Dhuleep Singh Jiad made 
OTe]^res to the ex-Rajah of Coorg with a view to his betrpthal to the eldest daugliter of 
tne latter ; but at that time the matter was dropped. After becoming a Christian, and 
having also heard of the baptism of the Princess of Coorg, the Maharajah renewed bis 
proposal, which, however, was not eventually accepted. The Princess married an 
English officer, and died in 1864, aged twenty-four. 

3 Son of Duke Charles Bernard and Duchess Ida, the latter being a Princess of Saxe- 
M^mgen and sister to Queen Adelaide. The Prince was at this time Lieut.-Colonel and 
A.D.C. to I^rd Raglan. He was afterwards A.D.O. to the Queen and ultimately Com- 
mander of the Forces in Ireland, He died in 1902. ^ 
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of course, be in possession of ail the details of that fearful day, 
on which our loss was so very great. ^ I made a mistake in 
stating the number of dead in the Grenadiers ; it was much 
larger than I stated. I think we must have suffered more than 
any other Corps, for, on the following day, when the roll was 
called, two hundred and twenty-five men were absent ; of 
these one hundred and one were killed, and the rest wounded. 
There cannot be any doubt that we allowed ourselves to be 
surprised, for the first notice we had of the Russians was 
receiving their heavy shot in the camp of the 2nd Division. 
Nearly all their tents w-ere torn by round shot. It is even said 
that a shell lodged in an officer’s portmanteau, burst, and, of 
course, scattered all his goods to the winds. Experience has 
made us wise, or rather Lord Raglan wise, for since that day 
the French and ourselves have been busy in entrenching our 
right ; it is now so strong that no enemy can attack us there 
with the slightest chance of success ; it is only a pity it was not 
done before. The Turks were chiefly employed maldng these 
redoubts, whRh is in fact the only thing they have done except 
burying the dead Russians. Never shall I forget the sight of 
the dead and dying Prussians on the field. Some of these poor 
wretches had to lie on the field for at least sixty hours before 
they were removed to the hospital tents ; the majority of 
course died. I am afraid this is one of the necessities of war, 
for we had to remove our own. people first. I went round the 
hospitals next morning. It was a horrid sight to see the bodies 
of the men who had died during the night stretched before the 
tents, and to see the heaps of arms and legs, with the trousers 
and boots still on, that had been cut off by the surgeons. 

The Russians were so near that most of the officers had to use 
their swords and revolvers. Many single acts of daring took 
place ; among others, Colonel Percy,^ of our Regiment, dashed 
in front of his Company, sword in hand, into a dense body of 
jiussians who were in a battery. I was not in the thick of it, 
but was engaged with an outlying picquet on the left of the 
attack. George was in the very thick of it, and, not seeing me, 
kept asking some of our men where I was. They did not know. 
He tells mo that he thought for a long time I was killed, and 
even fancied that he had seen me lying on the ground ; it 
turned out later to have been poor Colonel Dawson’s ^ body 
wliich he mistook forlne. 

1 See ante, p. 52, note 1. 

2 Colonel Henry Hugh Mnnvers Percy, 1817-1877, whose father afterwards became 
the filth Duke of Northumberland. The Legion of Honour, the Medjidie, and the V.O. 
were all subsequently conferred on him. 

3 Hon. Thomas Vesey Dawson, brother of the third Lord Oremome (created Earl oz 
Dartrey). 
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On the 14th we had a terrible storm, such a one as, fortunately 
for manldnd, does not happen but very rarely. All our tents 
of course were blown down, and we passed the day very un- 
comfortably ; but at sea it was terrible. At Balaklava alone 
more than two hundred and sixty souls perished, and eleven 
ships went down, George will have been able to give you a 
perfect account of it, for, for many hours, the Retribution was 
in imminent danger. I went a few days after the storm to see 
him on board.^ . . . He had a little fever or ague on him, but was 
otherwise well. He has now gone to Constantinople. . . . 

May I beg of your Majesty to remember me kindly to Prince 
Albert and the Duchess of Ivent. I have the honour, etc. 

Edwahd of Saxe-Weimah. 


Queen Victoria to ilia Duke of Neiocastle, 

Windsor Castle, November 1S54. 

The Queen thinks that no time should be lost in announcing 
the intention of the Queen to confer a medal on i«all those who 
have been engaged in the arduous and brilliant campaign in the 
Crimea. 

The medal should have the word Crimea'^ on it, with an 
appropriate device (for which it would be well to lose no time 
in having a design made) and clasps — like to the Peninsular 
Medal, with the names Alma and Inkerman inscribed on them, 
according to w^ho had been in one or both battles. Sebastopol, 
should it fall, or any other name of a battle which Providence 
may permit our brave troops to gain, can be inscribed on other 
clasps hereafter to be added. The names Alma and Inkerman 
should likewise be borne on the colours of all the regiments 
who have been engaged in these bloody and glorious actions. 

The Queen is sure that nothing will gratify and encourage our 
noble troops more than the knowledge that this is to be done. 

We have just had two hours’ most interesting conversation 
with General Bentinek,^ whose sound good sense and energy 
make us deeply regret that he is not now on the spot ; he is. 


/if Pnnee, a new and raagrxideent steamer, with a cargo 

^ £500,000, including powder, shot and shell, beds, blankets, warm clothing 
lor the troops, and medical stores for tbe hospitals, was lost ; six men only of a crew of 
1 were saved ; but tbe soldiek of tbe Porty-sixth, whom she wS 
Balaklava, had happily been landed. Thirty of oux transports, as well as 
were wrecked. A thoug&d men were lost, ’and 
^ Cossacks and be carried to 

toat toe consolation could be found in the circumstance 

A cl ^ occur at an earlier penod, when six hundred vessels, heavily 
^^n and dangerously crowded together, were making their way from Yama to Old 

Bentinck had been wounded at Inkerman : he 
returned to the Cmnea to command a Division. , nv 
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however, ready to go out again next year, as Lord Raglan 
wishes to give hini a Division. We hop© that, after two or 
three months' rest, h© may be able to go out again. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Vict07'ia, 

Ith December 1S54. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
H© v/ould have been desirous of personally submitting to your 
Majesty the result of the meeting of the Cabinet last night ; 
but he was apprehensive that liis sudden journey to Windsor 
Castle this morning would give rise to speculations and con- 
jectures which, in the present state of the Ministry, it is as well 
to avoid. 

Lord Aberdeen thinks he may venture to assure your Majesty 
that the correspondence recently circulated is regarded by all 
the Members of the Cabinet precisely in the same light ; and 
that the propositions of Lord John Russell are considered by 
all as quite un*^ienable. Lord Palmerston forms no exception ; 
and, whatever may be his views in future, it is clear that at 
present he contemplates no changes in the Government. Lord 
John was himself fully aware of this unanimity, and remained 
entirely silent with respect to his former suggestions. He 
dwelt in general terms on the absence of vigour in the prose- 
cution of the war, and stated his conviction that the same 
course would be observed in future. He referred to his position 
in the Plouse of Commons -with much bitterness, and declared 
that he would never pass such another Session of Parliament 
as the last. He attributed the frequent defeats of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons to the Reform Bill having been 
withdrawn, by which it was shown that hostile attacks might 
be made with impunity. 

It was obvious, however, that the drift of his observations 
tended to the substitution of himself as the Head of the Govern- 
ment rather than to any change of Departments ; and this he 
did not deny, when Lord Aberdeen pointed out the inference 
to b© drawn from his remarks. 

Finally, Lord John said that he had quite made up his mind. 
He was ready to continue in office during the short Session 
before Christmas, and to defend all that had been done ; but 
that he was determined^to retire after Cliristmas. An observ’a- 
tion being made that it would be unconstitutional to go into 
Parliament with such a determination, he replied that, if such 
was the opinion, h© would request Lord Aberdeen to convey 
his resignation to-morrow morning to your Majesty, which, at 
all events, would be perfectly constitutional. 
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Lord Aberdeen feels it to be his duty to state to your Majesty 
that, whatever may be the real cause, Lord John has made 
up his mind to act in th© manner he has announced. 

In this situation it is Lord Aberdeen’s desire to come to jo\it 
Majesty’s assistance by any means in his power. Lord John’s 
defection will be a great blow, from which it is very doubtful 
if the Government could recover ; but Lord Aberdeen will come 
to no conclusion or form any decided opinion until he shall 
have had th© honour of seeing your Majesty. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

WINDSOR Castle, 9^/* December 1S54. 

Lord Aberdeen arrived yesterday evening, leaving the 
Cabinet sitting, revising the Speech from the Throne.^ H© 
had come to no decision. Sir James Graham and Mr Glad- 
stone had been anxious that he should accept Lord John’s 
resignation at once. He himself felt reluctant to do anything 
which might be considered harsh towards Lord J cdin, and might 
make him a martyr hereafter. There was no doubt, however, 
that they could not go on with Lord John. The universal 
feeling of the Cabinet seemed to be one of indignation . . . at 
Lord John’s conduct. Nobodjr had expressed himself stronger 
about it than Lord Lansdowne to Lord Clarendon, feeling it, as 
he said, “ quite a necessity to speak out.” The Cliancellor 
said he owed his political allegiance to Lord John as well as his 
office ; but as a man of honour he could not go with him. Lord 
Granville feels the same. Lord Palmerston had written a long 
and very able letter to Lord John, proving the impossibility 
of joining the offices of Secretary at War and Secretary of State 
for War. Lord John had now, however, dropped his proposal 
altogether, and made it quit© clear that it was Lord Aberdeen 
he wished to have removed. He said to Lord Palmerston : 

When the Cabinet was formed, I always understood that Lord 
Aberdeen would soon give me up my old place ; it has now 
lasted more than two years, and he seemed to get enamoured 
with office, and I could not meet the House of Commons in the 
position I was in last Session.” 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s enquiry what he would do, 
and how he could expose the Country to such fearful risks at 
such a moment, he said that he would support the Govermnent 
out of office. “ You will support it at the head of a very 
virulent Opposition,” was Lord Palmerston’s reply ; "" and 

^ ParliaTUont was to meet on the 12th, chiefly for the purpose of passing a Foreippi 
authorising the immediate enlistment of 15,000 (afterwards reduced to 
10,000) foreigners, to be drilled in this country. 
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when you have succeeded in overthrowing the Government, 
wiiich has difficulty enough to hold its ground even with your 
assistance, what will you say to the Country ? Will you 
say : ‘ Here I am. I have triumphed, and have displaced, 
ill the midst of most hazardous operations, all the ablest men 
the Country has produced ; but I shall take their place with 
Mr Vernon Smith, Lord Seymour, LordMinto, and others. . ” 

Sir Charles Wood is the only person who says it is all nothing, 
and he knows Lord John, and it is sure to blow over. 

Lord Aberdeen said it is come to a point where this is no 
longer possible, as he laid his ground not only on the position 
that the war had been badly conducted, but that it would be 
so for the future. 

At the Cabinet yesterday a significant incident occurred : 
Lord John asked what should become of Reform. Lord 
Aberdeen’s answer was, that it had been set aside on account 
of the war, and that as the w^ar was now raging at its height, 
it could not be brought on agairu Later, when they came to 
the passage about Education, Lord John made an alteration 
in the Draft, adding something about strengthening the in- 
stitutions of the Country, Lord Palmerston started up and 
asked : “ Does that mean Reform ? ” Lord John answered : 
“ It might or might not,” “ Well, then,” said Lord Palmer- 
ston, with a heat of manner wliich struck tlie whole Cabinet, 
and was hardly justified by the occasion, “ I wish it to be 
understood that I protest against any direct or indirect at- 
tempt to bring forward the Reform question again ! ” Lord 
John, nettled, muttered to himself, but loud enough to be 
heard by everybody : “ Then I shall bring for'ward the 

Reform Bill at once.” 

It is evident to me that after this a junction between Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John is impossible, and that it must have 
been Lord Palmerston’s object to make this clear to the Cabinet. 
Lord Aberdeen has declared that he is quite willing to yield 
his post to Lord John — but that it would not suffice to have 
got a head — that there must be some Members also, and where 
are they to be found ? He is certain that not one of the 
present Cabinet could now serv-e under Lord J ohn. An 
attempt to solve the question how the present Government 
is to be maintained, xjaturaliy leads everybody to the same 
conclusion : that Lord Palmerston must be substituted for 
Lord John as the Leader of the House of Commons. Dis- 
agreeable as this must be ... to Lord Aberdeen, and dangerous 
as the experiment may turn out, we agreed with Lord Aberdeen 
that he should make the offer to him with the Queen’s consent. 
An alternative proposed by Lord Clarendon, that Lord 
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Aberdeen should ask Lord John what he advised him to do 
under the circumstances, was strongly condemned by me, as 
depriving Lord Aberdeen of all the advantage of the initiative 
with Lord Palmerston. Lord Aberdeen states his gi'eat 
difficulty to be not only the long antecedent and mutual 
opposition between him and Lord Palmerston, but also the 
fact that Lord Palmerston loved war for war’s sake, and he 
peace for peace’ sake. . . . He consoled himself, however, at 
last by the reflection that Lord Palmerston was not worse than 
Lord John in that respect, and, on the other hand, gave greater 
weight to the consideration of what was practicable. It re- 
mains open for the present whether Lord John is to act as the 
organ for the Government during the short Session, and resign 
afterwards, or to resign now. Albebt. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge, 

WiM:>son Castle, 10^^ December 1854. 

The Queen is glad to hear of Lord Bokeby’s readiness to go 
out, as she is sure that he will prove himself an efficient officer 
in command of that noble Brigade of Guards.^ 

The Queen must repeat again her opinion relative to General 
Bentinck, She thinks that he ought to go out again, and that, 
if a division were offered to him, he would not hesitate (when 
he has recruited his health) to go out. For the sake of 
example it would be most desirable, for there evidently is an 
inclination to ask for leave to go home, which would be very 
detrimental to the Army. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queeji Victoria. 

London, IGf/j December 1S54. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The Cabinet met to-day, and discussed various measures, 
with a view to their introduction into Parliament during tlie 
course of the ensuing Session. In this discussion Lord John 
Russell took an active part, and must have greatly astonished 
his colleagues, after their knowledge of all that had recently 
passed. Lord Aberdeen had been prffviously made aware, 
although not by himself, of the change which had taken place in 
Lord John’s intentions. After the meeting of the Cabinet, 
Lord John came to Lord Aberdeen, and spoke of the affair of 

1 Lord Bokeby had on the previous evening been offered and had accepted the 
command. 
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Mr Kennedy/ but did not seem disposed to advert to any other 
subject. Lord Aberdeen therefore took an opportunity of 
referring to the correspondence which had taken place, and the 
notice which had been given by Lord John. Without any 
embarrassment, or apparent sense of inconsistency, he at once 
admitted that he had changed his intention, and attributed 
it chiedy to a conversation yesterday with Lord Panmure, 
who, although a great military reformer, had convinced him 
that the present was not a fitting time for his proposed changes. 

Lord Aberdeen had not seen any member of the Cabinet 
this evening since the meeting terminated, and does not know 
how they may be affected by this change. Some, he feels sure, 
will be disappointed ; but, on the whole, he feels disposed to 
be well satisfied. It is true that there can be no security for 
a single week ; and it is impossible to escape from a sense 
of self- degradation by submitting to such an unprecedented 
state of relations amongst colleagues ; but the scandal of a 
rupture would be so great, and the evils which might ensue so 
incalculable, tliat Lord Aberdeen is sincerely convinced it will 
be most advantageous for your Majesty’s service, and for the 
public, to endeavour, by a conciliatory and prudent course of 
conduct, to preserve tranquillity and union as long as possible. 
This does not exclude the necessity of firmness ; and in the 
present case Lord Aberdeen has yielded nothing whatever, 
but he lias received Lord John’s change without resentment or 
displeasure. 


The Duke of Newcastle to Queen Victoria. 

AVAR Department, 22?icZ December 1S54. 

. . , The Duke of Newcastle assures your Majesty that the 
condition of the Hosjoital at Scutari, and the entire want of 
all method and arrangement in everything which concerns 
the comfort of the Army, are subjects of constant and most 
painful anxiety to him, and he wishes most earnestly that he 
could see his way clearly to an early and complete remedy.^ 
Nothing can be more just than are all your Majesty’s 
comments upon the state of facts exhibited by these letters, and 
the Duke of NeAvcastle has repeatedly, during the last two 

1 Mr Kennedy (who was remotely connected by marriage with Lord John) had been 
removed by Air Gladstone from an office he held. Lord John took it up as a family 
anatter. 

2 Early in November, a band of capable and devoted nurses, under the superintendence 
of Miss Florence Niglitingale, had arrived at Scutari, the experiment having been devised 
and ijrojected by Mr Sidney Herbert, who was a personal friend of Miss Nightingale- 
Tlie party was accompanied by Mr and Mrs Bracebridge, whose letters describing the 
condition of the hospitals had been sent by the Queen to the Duke of Newcastle. 
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months, written in the strongest terms respecting them — but 
hitherto without avail, and with little other result than a 
denial of charges, the truth of which must now be considered 
to be substantiated. 

Your Majesty is aware that the Duke of Newcastle sent out 
a Commission to enquire into the whole state of the Medical 
Department nearly three months ago, and he expects a report 
very soon. 

In the meantime, the Dulre of Newcastle will again wTite 
in the sense of your Majesty’s letter to him. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, SOi/i December 1S54. 

Mv DEAPEST UxcLE, — Oiice more, in this old and very 
eventful year, allow me to address you, and to ask you for the 
continuation of that love and affection which you have ever 
borne me ! May God bless you and yours in this New Year 
— and though the old one departs in war and blood, may we 
hope to see this year restore peace to this troubled world, and 
may we meet again also ! 

With the affectionate wishes of all the children, believe me 
always, your most devoted Niece, Victobia R. 



INTKODITCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XXIV 


At the end of th© year 1S54, negotiations had been on foot with a 
view to terminating the war, on terms which were known as the 
“■ Four Points,” th© third of which was designed to extinguish 
Russian preponderance in the Black Sea ; and a conference of th© 
Powers ultimately assembled at Vieima for the purpose. Early in 
1855, Sardinia, under the influence of Cavour, her Premier, joined 
the Western Alliance against Russia. On Parliament re-assembling 
in January, MrHoebuck gave notice of a motion for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the conduct of the war. Lord John 
Russell, finding himself unable to resist the motion, at once resigned, 
and th© Ministry was overwhelmingly defeated by a majority of more 
than two to one. Lord Derby, as Leader of th© Conservative 
Opposition, was summoned to form a Ministry, but failed to do so ; 
the age of Lord Lansdowne prevented his accepting th© Premiersliip ; 
and Lord John Russell, whose action had largely contributed to th© 
defeat of th© coalition, then attempted the task, but found that he 
could not command the support even of his old Whig colleagues. The 
Queen accordingly desired Lord Palmerston, whom th© voice of the 
country unmistakably indicated for th© Premiership, to construct a 
Government ; he was successful in the attempt, the Cabinet being a 
reconstruction of that of Lord Aberdeen, with Lord Panmure sub- 
stituted for the Duke of Newcastle at the War Office, while Lord 
John Russell was appointed British Plenipotentiary at the Vienna 
Conference. The new Premier desired to prevent the actual appoint- 
ment of the Committee which Mr Roebuck’s motion demanded, the 
displacement of th© late Ministry — the real objective of the attack — 
having been effected ; but as the House of Commons manifested a 
determination to j)roceed with the appointment of th© Committee, 
the Peelit© section of th© Cabinet (Sir James Graham, IVIr Gladstone, 
and iVIr Sidney Herbert) withdrew, and Lord John Russell, who was 
then on his way to Vienna, accepted th© Secretarysliip of the Colonies. 
Early in March, the C^ar Nicholas died suddenly of pulmonary 
apoplexy, and the expectation of peace increased ; shortly afterwards, 
the Emperor and Empress of the French paid a state visit to this 
country, and were received with much enthusiasm, the Emperor 
being made a Knight of the Garter. 

In February, a determined attack by th© Russians upon Eupatoria 
was repulsed by the Turks ; the defenders of Sebastopol, ho'wever, 
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succeeded in occupying and fortifying an important position, after- 
wards known as the Mamelon.” The bombardment was resumed 
by ihe Allies in April, and a successful attack made upon Kertsch, 
from which the supplies of Sebastopol were mainly drawn ; while 
a squadron under Captain Lyons destroyed the Russian magazines 
and stores in the Sea of Azov. General Canrobert was succeeded in 
the French command by General Pelissier, and on the 7th of June 
the Mamelon was taken by the French. A desperate but, as it 
proved, unsuccessful assault was then mad© by the Allies on the 
Redan and Malaklioff batteries ; at this juncture Lord Raglan died, 
and was succeeded in the command by General Simpson. 

The Vienna Conference proved abortive, Russia refusing to accept 
the third point, and though a compromise was proposed by Austria, 
which was favoured by the British and French Plenipotentiaries, 
their respective Governments did not ratify their views. The nego- 
tiations accordingly broke down, and Lord John Russell, on his 
retxirn, used language in Parliament quite inconsistent with the view 
which it afterwards appeared he had urged at Vienna. He was loudly 
denounced for this, and, to avoid Parliamentary censure, again 
resigned office. 

Among the measures which became law during tlie session, were 
those for enabling companies to be formed with limited liability, and 
for granting self-government to some of the Australasian Colonies. 
The Committee appointed by the House of Commons held its meet- 
ings in public (after a proposal to keep its investigations secret had 
been rejected), and, by the casting vote of the Chairman, reported that 
the late Cabinet, when directing the expedition to the Crimea, had 
had no adequate information as to the force they would have to 
encounter there ; but a motion to visit with severe reprehension ” 
every member of the Cabinet was parried by carrying the previous 
question.” 

In August, the Queen and Prince Albert paid a return visit to the 
French Emperor, and were received with great magnificence in Paris, 
while later in the year King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia visited this 
country, and was made a lilnight of the Garter. On the 0th of 
August, Sweaborg was severely bombarded by the allied fleets in the 
Baltic, and a forlorn attempt to raise the siege of Sebastopol resulted 
in another decisive success at the Tchemaya, the Sardinian contin- 
gent fighting with ^eat bravery. Sebastopol fell on the 8th of 
September, after a siege of three hundred and forty-nine days ; the 
citadel of IGnbum was bombarded and surrendered in October, after 
which General Simpson retired, in favour of Sir William Codrington. 
On the other hand, the fortress of Kars in Armenia, which had been 
defended by General Fenvdek Williams, had to surrender to tlie 
Russian General Mouravieff, in circumstances, however, so hono?jr- 
able, that the officers v/ere allowed to retain their swords, and their 
General received a Baronetcy and a pension of £1000 a year. 
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Q'ueen Yictoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

OSBOP.I^E, 9th January IS 55, 

The Queen received Lord Clarendon’s box by special mes- 
senger yesterday evening. The acceptance by Russia of our 
interpretation of the four points ^ is a most clever, diplomatic 
manoeuvre, and very embarrassing for us at this moment, 
before Sebastopol is taken, and before Austria has been com- 
pelled to join in the war. It leaves us no alternative but to 
meet in conference, which, however, in the Queen’s opinion, 
ought to be preceded by a despatch to Austria, putting on 
record our opinion as to the nature and object of the step taken 
by Russia, and the advantages she hopes to derive by it from 
Austria and Germany, and the disadvantages she expects to 
inflict on the Western Powers. As hostilities ought not to 
bo interrupted unless the Russians give up Sebastopol and 
evacuate the Crimea (which would give rest and quiet to our 
poor soldiers), there still remains the hope of our getting the 
place before preliminaries of peace could be signed ; and in 

1 The celebrated “ Four Points ” were — 

1. Cessation of the Biissiau protectorate over Holdavia, "Wallachia, and Servia : 

tliG privileges granted by the Sultan to the Principalities to be collectively 
guaranteed by the Powers. 

2. Free navigation of the Danube. 

3. Termination of the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 

4. Abandonment by Russia of her claim over any subjects of the Porte; the 

Five Powers to co-operate in obtaining from, the Sultan the confirmation 
and observance of the religious privileges of the different Christian com- 
munities, and to turn to account in their common interest the generous 
intentions manifested by the Sultan, without infringing his dignity or the 
independence of his crown. 

Towards the end of 1854, negotiations as to the Four Points had been proceeding 
between the Allies and Austria, ^nd on the 28th of December the Three Powers had 
agreed in communicating to Russia a memorandum giving a more exact interp^'^tation 
of the Four Points. This w^as agreed upon as the basis on which the Plenipotentiaries 
were to meet at Vienna to settle the Eastern Question, and to conclude the war. 

Another event, productive ultimately of results of great importance, took place at 
the end of January. King Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia joined the Western Alliance, 
and despatched 16,000 men under General La Marmora to the Crimea. This act was 
inspired by Oavour, the Sardinian Prime Minister, who took the step that Austria hesitated 
to take, and thereby established Btroxtg claims both upon the Emperor Napoleon and 
Lord Palmerston. 
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that case a Peace on the four points would be everything we 
could desire, and much preferable to the chance of future 
commlsions of the whole state of Europe. Prussia would then 
have yielded all our wishes for the future. 

A mere moral defeat, such as Count Buol seems disposed 
to consider as sufficient, would soon prove to have been none 
at all, and Austria would be the Power which, to its cost, 
would find out (when too late) that the preponderance of 
Russia is by no means diniinislied. 

The Queen has given her permission to Lord John to go to 
Paris ; he will find the Emperor as little able to help himself 
in this stage of the business as ourselves. 

The Queen is afraid that the news of the Russian acceptance 
may induce our commanders in the Crimea to rest on their 
oars, and thinks it necessary, therefore, that immediate orders 
should go out, pointing out that the early fall of the town is 
just now more important than ever. 

The Queen wishes Lord Clarendon to communicate this 
letter to Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle. 

She returns to Windsor this afternoon. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

Windsor Castle, iWi Jamiai-y 1SD5. 

Before Parliament meets for probably a very stormy Session, 
the Queen wishes to give a public testimony of her continued 
confidence in Lord i^berdeen’s administration, by offering him 
the vacant Blue Ribbon. Tlie Queen need not add a wmrd 
on her personal feelings of regard and friendship for Lord 
Aberdeen, which are knowm to him now for a long period of 
years. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

London, lO^/i January 1S55. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. He has had the honour of receiving your Majesty’s 
most gracious letter, and humbly begs to return y oxu Maj esty 
his grateful acknowledgments for this mark of your Majesty’s 
continued confidence and favour. ^When your Majesty 
mentioned the subject to Lord Aberdeen some time ago, he 
had not thought of any such distinction ; and perliaps at his 
time of life, and with his present prospects, he scarcely ought 
to do so. Til ere is no doubt that this unequivocal mark of 
gracious favour might strengthen his hands, and especially in 
those quarters where it would be most useful ; but the power 
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of misconstruction and malevolence is so great that the effect 
might possibly be more injurious than beneficial. 

Perhaps your Majesty would be graciously pleased to permit 
Lioixl Aberdeen to reflect a little on the subject, and to submit 
his thoughts to your Majestjr. 

Lord Aberdeen entreats your Majesty to believe that in this, 
as in everything else, it is his desire to look exclusively to your 
Majesty’s welfare. When he leaves 3'our Majesty's service, 
your Majesty may be fully aware of his many imperfections as 
a Minister ; but he trusts that your Majesty will always have 
reason to regard him as perfectly disinterested. 

The Earl of Ahcrdf.C‘7i to Queen Victoria. 

Lokdox, 11th January 1S55. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majest3?*. He has matui*ely reflected on tlie subject of your 
Majesty's gracious letter of yesterday, and he is fully sensible 
of the very iniporbant advantage which, in his oftieial position, 
ho might derive from such a public and signal proof of your 
Majesty’s confidence and favour. 

Although this might naturally give rise to more or less of 
political animadversion. Lord Aberdeen would not hesitate in 
his decision, if the alternative were only between himself and 
some Peer of high rank ^vhose claim consisted in being a sup- 
porter of the Government ; but Lord Aberdeen believes that 
he ma^' venture to make a suggestioii to your Majesty, tlie 
effect of which would redound to 3mm' Majesty’s honotu*, and 
whieli might not prove altogether disadvantageous to himself. 

Lord Aberdeen understands that in consequence of the 
regulations of the Order, Lord Cardiga?r could not properly 
receive the Grand Cross of the Bath. From his rank and sta- 
tion, Lord Cardigan might f airlj^ pretend to the Garter, but his 
violent party politics would make it impossible for Lord Aber- 
deen, under ordinary circumstances, to submit his name to 
3mur Majestj^for this purpose. At the same time. Lord Cardi- 
gan’s great gallantry and personal sacrifices seem to afford him 
a just claim to 3"our Majest37'’s favourable consideration ; and 
Lord Aberdeen believes that to confer upon him the Blue Rib- 
bon at this moment ^;^ouki be regarded as a very graceful act 
on the part of your Majesty. It is even possible that Lord 
Aberdeen’s x^olitical opjDonents might give him some credit for 
tendering such advice. 

If therefore 3^our Majesty should be pleased to take the same 
view of this matter. Lord Aberdeen woxxld communicate with 
Lord Cardigan on his arrival in London, and would willingly 
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postpone all consideration of your Majesty’s gracious intentions 
towards himself. But Lord Aberdeen will ventm*e humbly to 
rei^eat his grateful sense of all 3"om‘ Majest^^’s kindness, and his 
aclmowledgments for the expression of sentiments which he can 
never sufficiently^ valiie.^ 


Queen Victona to the Duke of Nevjcastle, 

Windsor Castle, 12th Jamiary 18rj5. 

The Queen returns the enclosed despatch to the Duke of 
Newcastle, which she has read with much pleasure, as bringing 
before Lord Kaglan in an official manner — which will require 
official enquiry and answer' — the various jDoints so urgently 
requiring his attention and remedial effort. It is at the same 
time so delicately worded that it ought not to offend, although 
it cannot help, from its matter, being painful to Lord Raglan. 
The Queen has only one remark to make, viz. the entire omis- 
sion of her name throughout the document. It speaks simply 
in the name of the People of England, and of ih^r sympathy, 
whilst the Queen feels it to be one of her highest prerogatives 
and dearest duties to care for the w^elfare and success of her 
Army. Had the despatch not gone before it was submitted to 
the Queen, in a few words the Duke of Newcastle would have 
rectified this omission. 

The Duke of Newcastle might with truth have added that, 
making every allowance for the difficulties before Sebastopol, 
it is difficult to imagine how the Army could ever be moved in the 
field, if the impossibility of keeping it ahve is felt in a stationary 
camp only seven miles from its harbour, with the whole British 
Nav}^ and hundreds of transports at its command. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 


WINDSOR CASTLE, IWt January 1S55. 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of the 11th, 
and has since seen Lord Jolin Bussell’s letter. It shows that 
practice of the Queen’s diffei'ent Cabinet Ministens going to 
Paris, to have personal explanations with the Emperor, besides 
being hardly a constitutional practice, must lead to much 
misunderstanding. How is the Emperor Jo distinguish between 
Queen’s Government and the private opinions 
of the different members of the Cabinet, all more or less vary- 
mg, particularly in a Coalition Government ? 

The Queen hopes therefore that this will be the last such 
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visit. The Ambassador is the official organ of communication, 
and the Foreign Secretary is responsible for his doing his duty, 
and has the means of controlling him by his instructions and 
the despatches he receives, all of which are placed on record.^ 


Lord Raglan to Queen Victoria. 

Before Sebastopol, 20 th Januanj 1S55. 

Lord Raglan presents his humble duty to yom* Majesty, and 
has the honom’ to acknowledge with every sentiment of" devo- 
tion and gratitude your Majesty's most gracious letter of 1st 
January, and the kind wishes which your Majesty and the 
Prince are pleased to unite in offering to the Army and jmiir 
Majesty’s most humble servant on the occasion of the New 
Year. 

The deep concern and anxiety felt hy your Majesty and the 
Prince for the privations of the troops, their unceasing labours, 
their exposine to bad weather, and the extensive sickness 
which prevails among them, are invaluable proofs of the lively 
interest which your Majesty and His Royal Highness take in 
the welfare of an Armj^ which, under no circumstances, will 
cease to revere the name, and ajDply' all its best energies to the 
service of your Majestj^ 

Lord Raglan can with truth assure your Majesty that his 
whole time and ail his thoughts are occupied in endeavoming 
to provide for tlie various wants of your Majesty’s troops. It 
has not been in his power to lighten the burthen of their duties. 
Those exacted from them before Sebastopol are for the preser- 
vation of the trenches and batteries ; and there are many other 
calls upon the men, more especially when, as at present, the 
roads are so bad that wheeled carriages can no longer be used, 
and that the horse transport is diminished by sickness and 
death, and that the Commissariat, having no longer any suffi- 
cient means of conveyance at its command, cannot bring up 
the daily supplies without their assistance, thereby adding, 
however inevitably, to their labour and fatigue. 

Lord Raglan begs leave to submit, for your Majesty’s infor- 
mation, that the AlMed Armies have no intercourse with the 
coimtry, and can derive no resources from it ; and consequently 
all the requirements the conveyance of stores and provisions, 
as well as the stores and provisions themselves, must be im- 
ported. Such a necessity forms in itself a difficulty of vast 

1 The cause of Lor<3 John’s visit to Paris had been the illness there of his sister-in- 
law, Lady Harriet Elliot ; but be took the opportunity of conferring both with the 
Emperor and his Ministers on the conduct of the war.— -Walpole’s life of Lord John 
chap. xsv. 
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magnitude, which has been greatly felt by him, and has been 
productive of the most serious consequences to the comfort and 
welfare of the Army. 

The coffee sent from Constantinople has been received and 
issued to the troops green, the Commissariat having no means 
whatever of roasting it. Very recently, however, an able 
officer of the ISTavy, Captain Heath of the Sanspareil, undertook 
to ha-re machines made by the engineers on board his ship for 
roasting coffee ; and in this he has succeeded, but they have not 
yet produced as much as is required for the daily consmnpfcion. 

The Commissary- General applied to the Treasury for roasted 
coffee three months ago. None has as yet arrived. A very 
large amount of warm clothing has been distributed; and your 
Majesty’s soldiers, habited in the cloaks of various countries, 
might be taken for the troops of any nation as well as those of 
England. 

Huts have arrived in great abundance, and as much progress 
is made in getting them up as could be hoped for, considering 
that there has been a very heavy fall of snow, and that a tha-w 
has followed it, and the extremely limited means of conveyance 
at command. 

Much having been said, as Lord Raglan has been given to 
understand, in private letters, of the inefficiency of the ohicers 
of the Staff, he considers it to be due to your Majesty, and a 
simple act of justice to those individuals, to assure your Ma- 
jesty that he has every reason to be satisfied with their exer- 
tions, their indefatigable zeal, and undeviating, close attention 
to their duties, and he may be jDermitted to add tfiat the horse 
and mule transport for the carriage of provisions and stores are 
under, the charge of the Commissariat, not of the Staff, and 
that the Department in question engages the men who are hired 
to take care of it, and has exclusive authority over them. 

Lord Raglan transmitted to the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
month of December, the report of a Medical Board, wliich he 
caused to assemble at Constantinople for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the state of health of the Duke of Cambridge. The 
report evidently showed the necessit3^ of His Royal Highness’s 
return to England for its re-establishment. This, Lord Raglan 
knows, was the opinion of the Honourable Lieutenant-ColoiK^l 
Macdonald,^ whose attention and devotion to His Ro^^al HigJi- 
ness could not be surpassed, and who wa« himself very anxious 
to remain with the Army, 

The Duke, however, has not gone further than Malta, where, 
it is said, liis health has not improved. 

1 The Hon. James EosviUe Macdonald [ISIO-IKSS], son o£ the third Baron Macdonald, 
A.D.O., Bqnerry and Private Secretary to the Duke of Cambridge. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Castle, 2'2nd January 1555. 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s letter of yesterday, 
giving an account of the proceedings of the last Cabinet. . . . 

The Queen is quit© prepared to sanction the proposal of 
constituting the Secretary of State for War, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Master-General of the Ordnance, and the Secretary 
at War, a Board on the affairs of the Army, which promises 
more unity of action In these Departments, and takes notice of 
the fact that the powers and functions of the Commander-in- 
Chief are not to be changed. As these, however, rest enthely 
on tradition, and are in most cases ambiguous and midefined, 
the Queen would wish that they should be clearly dehiied, and 
this the more so as she transacts certain business directly with 
him, and ought to be secured against getting into any collision 
with til© Secretary of State, who also takes her pleasiue, and 
gives orders to the Commander-in-Chief. She would further 
ask to be regularly furnished with tlie Minutes of the proceedings 
of the new Board, in order to remain acquainted with what is 
going on. 

Unless, however, the Militia be made over to the direction 
of the Secretary of State for War, our Army s^^stem will still 
remain very incomplete. The last experience has sliown that 
the Militia will have to be looked upon as the chief source for 
recruiting the Army, and this will never be done hax*moniously 
and well, unless they both be brought under the same control. 

With reference to the Investiture of the Garter, the Queen 
need not assure Lord Aberdeen that there are few, if any, on 
whom she will confer the Blue Ribbon with greater pleasure 
than on so kind and valued a friend as he is to us both. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Chesham Place, January 1S55. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty ; 
he has had the honour of receiving your Majesty’s gracious 
invitation to Windsor Castle. He would have waited upon 
your Majesty this day had he not been constrained by a sense 
of duty to write to Itord Aberdeen last night a letter of which 
he submits a copy. 

Lord John Russell trusts your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to comply at once with ins request. But he feels it 
would be right to attend yoxir Majesty’s farther commands 
before he has the honour of waiting upon your Majesty. 
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Lord John Russell to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

GHESH^M PLACE, 2^rcl January l8o5. 

My beau Lobe Abebdeeit, — Mr Koebuck has given notice of a 
Motion to enquire into the conduct of the war. I do not see how this 
Motion is to be resisted. But as it involves a censure of the War 
Departments with which some of my colleagues are connected, my 
only course is to tender my resignation. 

I therefore have to request you will lay my humble resignation of 
the office, which I have the honour to hold, before the Queen, with 
the expression of my gratitude for Her Majesty’s kindness for many 
years. I remain, my dear Lord Aberdeen, yours \-Gry truly, 

J. Russell. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Windsor castle, January 1S55. 

The Queen has this moment received Lord John RusselFs 
letter and enclosure, and must express to him her sui'prise 
and concern at hearing so abruptly of his intention to desert 
her Government on the Motion of Mr Roebuck. 


Memorandum by the Prince Albert, 

’iV^INDSOP. CASTLE, 25//^ January 1S55, 

Yesterday evening Lord Aberdeen came down here. He had 
heard that Lord John had written to the Queen, and she showed 
him the correspondence. He then reported that Lord John’s 
letter to him had come without the slightest notice and warning, 
and whatever the cause for it might be, the object could only be 
to upset the Government. Upon receiving it, h© had sent for 
the Duke of Hewcastle and shown it to him. The Duke at 
once proposed, that as a sacrifice seemed to be required to 
appease the public for the want of success in the Crimea, he 
was quite ready to be that sacrifice, and entreated that Lord 
Aberdeen would put his office into the hands of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who possessed the confidence of the nation ; Lord 
Aberdeen should propose this at once to the Cabinet, he himself 
would^support the Government out of office like in office. Lord 
Aberdeen then went to Lord Palmerston to communicate to him 
what had happened, and ascertain his feelings. Lord Palmer- 
ston was disgusted at Lord John’s behaviour J and did not 
consider himself the least bound to be guided by him ; he 
admitted that somehow or other the Public had a notion that 
he would manage the War Department better than anybody 

1 Lord Palmerston wrote him a most scathing letter on the subject. 
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else ; as for himself, he did not expect to do it half so well as 
the Duke of Newcastle, but was prepared to try it, not to let the 
Government be dissolved, which at this moment would be a 
real calamity for the country. 

The Cabinet met at two o’clock, and Lord Aberdeen laid the 
case before it. The Duke then made his proposal, and was 
followed by Lord Palmerston, who stated pretty much the 
same as he had done in the morning, upon which Sir George 
Grey said it did both the Duke and Lord Palmerston the highest 
honour, but he saw no possibility of resisting Mr Roebuck’s 
Motion without Lord J olin ; Sir Charles Wood was of the same 
opinion. Lord Clarendon proposed that, as the Duke had given 
up his Department to Lord Palmerston, Lord John might be 
induced to remain ; but this was at once rejected by Lord 
Aberdeen on the ground that they might be justified in sacrific- 
ing the Duke to the wishes of the Country, but they could not 
to Lord John, with any degree of honour. The upshot was, 
that the Whig Members of the Cabinet, not being inclined to 
carry on the Government (including Lord Lansdowne), they 
came to the unanimous determination to tender their resigna- 
tions. 

The Queen protested against this, as exposing her and the 
Countrj^ to the greatest peril, as it was impossible to change the 
Government at this moment without deranging the whole 
external policy in diplomacy and war, and there was nobody 
to whom the reins could be confided. Lord Derby and his 
party would never have done, but now he had allied himself 
with Lord Ellenborough, who was determined to have the 
conduct of the war. . . . 

Lord Aberdeen thought yet, that on him^ devolved the 
responsibility of replacing what he wantonly destroyed. The 
Queen insisted, however, that Lord Aberdeen should make 
one appeal to the Cabinet to stand by her, which he promised 
to do to the best of his ability, but without hope of success. 
The Cabinet will meet at twelve o’clock to-day, but at five the 
Ministers will have to announce their determination to the 
Houses of Parliament, as Mr Roebuck’s Motion stands for that 
hour, Albert. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria, 

CHESHAM PLACE, January 1S55. 

Lord Jolin Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has received with deep regret the imputations of deserting 
the Government. 
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Lord John Russell, after being at the head of the Ministry 
for more than five j’ears. and being then tlio leader of a great 
party, consented to serve under Lord Aberdeen, and served for 
more than a year and a half v/ithout office. 

After sacrificing his position and his reputation for two 
years, he has come to the conclusion that it would not bo for 
the benefit of the country to resist Mr Roebuck’s Motion. 
But it is clear that the enquiry he contemplates could not be 
carried on without so weakening the authority of the Govern- 
ment that it could not usefully go on. 

In these circumstances Lord John Russell has pursued the 
coimse which he believes to be for the public benefit. 

With the most sincere respect for Lord Aberdeen, lie felt 
he could not abandon his sincere convictions in order to 
maintain the Administration in office. 

It is the cause of much pain to him that, after sacrificing 
his position in order to secure your Majesty’s service from 
interruption, he should not have obtained your Majesty’s 
approbation. 

Queen Victoria to Loy'd John Eussell. 

Windsor castle, January 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell's letter of 
to-day in explanation of his resignation. She has done full 
justice to the high-minded and disinterested manner in wLieh 
Lord John sacrificed two years ago his position as former 
Prime Minister and as Leader of a great party, in consenting 
to serve under Lord xAberdeen, and hopes she has sufficiently 
expressed this to him at the time. He will since have found 
a fm'ther proof of her desire to do anything which could be 
agreeable to him in his position, by cheerfully agreeing to all 
the various changes of offices which he has at different times 
wished for. If Lord J ohn will consider, however, the moment 
which he has now chosen to leave her Government, and the 
abrupt way in which his unexpected intention of agreeing in 
a vote implying censure of the Government was announced 
to her, he cannot be sui’prised that she could not express her 
approbation. 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, * 2 &th January 1855. 

Lord Aberdeen arrived at six o’clock to report the result 
of the meeting of the Cabinet, which was so far satisfactory that 
they agreed upon retaining office at present for the purpose 
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of meeting Mr Roebuck's Motion They expect (most of 
them, at least) to be beat and to ha^ve to resign, but they think 
it more honomable to be driven out than to rim awajr. They 
vail meet Parliament therefore without making any changes 
in Ihe ofhccs Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of iNTewcastlo 
fancy even that they will have a chance of defeating Mr Roe- 
buck’s Motion. Su George Grey has declared, however, that, 
perMctlj’ willing as he is not to desert his post at this moment, 
lie iTili consider himself at liberty to resign even after success, 
as he thinlcs the Government has no chance of standing with 
Lord John in Opposition. The other Whigs would in that case 
very likely do the same, and the Govermnent come to an end 
ill this way ; but 1 1 is not impossible that Sir George Grey may 
be prevailed upon hy the Queen to ^stay. Much must depend 
upon the nature of the Debate. 

Lord Aberdeen seems to have put the Queen’s desire that 
die Cabinet sliould reconsider their former decision in the 
strongest words, which seems to have brought about the 
present result. He saw Lord John this morning who, though 
personally ci^dl towards liimseif, was very much excited and 
eery angry at a letter which he had received from the Queen, 
Pie said he would certainty vote vith Mr Roebuck. The Houses 
are to be adjourned to-day, and the whole discussion comes on 
to-morroir Lord Aberdeen brought a copy of a letter Lord 
Palmerston had written to Lord John. The Peelites in the 
Cabinet, vis. the Dukes of Newcastle and Ai'gyll, Sir J. Graham, 
Mr Gladstone, and Mr S Herbert, seem to be very bitter against 
Lord John, and determined to oppose him should he form a 
Chjvcrmrtcnt, whilst they would be willing to support a Dei’by 
Government. Victouca R. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Chesham place, 2 &ih January Ihoo 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majest^g 
and is very grateful for your Majesty’s communication of 
yesterday. 

He confesses his resignation was very abrupt, but it is the 
consequence of many previous discussions in which his advice 
had been rejected or overruled. 

Lord John Russell acknowledges the repeated instances of 
your Majesty’s goodness m permitting him to leave the 
Foreign Office, and subsequently to serve without office as 
Leader of the House of Commons. These changes, however, 
were not made without due consideration. To be Leader of 
the House of Commons and Foreign Secretary is beyond any 
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man’s strength. To continue for a long time Leader without 
an ^office becomes absurd. Lord Aberdeen at first meant his 
own continuance in office to be short, which justified the 
arrangement. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria.^ 

144 Piccadilly, Januanj 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Lord John Russell having 
made his statement, concluding with an announcement that 
he did not mean to vote on Mr Roebuck’s Motion, and Viscount 
Palmerston having made a few remarks on that statement, 
Mr Roebuck rose to make his Motion ; but the paralytic affec- 
tion under which he has for some time laboured soon over- 
powered him, and before he had proceeded far in his speech 
he became so unwell that he was obliged to finish abrujitly, 
make his Motion, and sit down. 

Mr Sidney Herbert, who was to rej^ly to Mr Roebuck, rose 
therefore under great disadvantage, as he had to reply to a 
speech which had not been made ; but he acquitted himself 
with great ability, and made an excellent statement in ex- 
planation and defence of the conduct of the Government. 
He was followed by Mr Henry Drummond, ^ Colonel North for 
the Motion, Mr Monckton Milnes against it ; Lord Granby who, 
in supporting the Motion, praised and defended tlie Empei'or 
of Russia ; Mr Layard, who in a speech of much animation, gave 
very strong reasons to show the great impropriety of the 
Motion, and ended by saying he should vote for it ; Sir George 
Grey, who made a spirited and excellent speech ; Mr Waliiole, 
who supported the Motion and endeavoured, but fruitlessly, 
to establish a similarity between the enquiry proposed by 
Mr Roebuck and the enquiry in a Committee of the wliole 
House into the conduct of the Walchoren Expedition wdien 
the operation was over and the Army had returned to England. 
Mr Vernon Smith declared that his confidence in the Govern- 
ment had been confined to three Members — Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston— and that it was 
greatly diminished by the retirement of Lord Jolin Russell. 
Colonel Sib thorp ,3 Sir John Pitzgeral<^ and Mr Knight ley ^ 

1 His first letter to the Queen as Leader of the House of Commons, 

2 M.P. for West Surrey. 

3 Sibthorp, whose name is almost forgotten, earned some fame as an opponent of the 
Exhibition of 1851, and remained faithful to Protection, after Lord Derby and liis jiarty 
had dropped it. His beard, his eye-glass, and his clothes were a constant subject for the 
pencil of Leech. 

Beginald Knightley, M.P. for South Northamptonshire, 1S52- 
1893. In, the latter year he was created Lord Knightley of Pawsley. 
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followed, and Mr Disraeli having said that his side of the 
House required that the Debate should be adjourned, an 
adjoui'mnent to Monday was agreed to ; but Viscount Palmer- 
ston, in consenting to the adjournment, expressed a strong hope 
that the Debate would not be protracted beyond that night. 

Viscount Palmerston regrets to say that the general aspect 
of the House was not very encouraging. 


The Earl of Aherdeen to Queen Victoria. 

London, '27 tk Janvary 1S55. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majest^^. 
It is probable that your Majesty may have heard from Lord 
Palmerston some account of the debate in the House of 
Commons last night ; but perhaps your Majesty may not 
object to learn the impressions which Lord Aberdeen has 
received on the present state of affairs both in and out of the 
House. 

There can be no doubt that Lord John Russell has injured 
his position by the course which he has pursued. His own 
friends having remained in the Cabinet, is his practical con- 
demnation. He made a very elaborate and dexterous state- 
ment ; but which, although very plausible, did not produce 
a good effect. It had been decided that he should be followed 
by Mr Gladstone, who was in full possession of the subject ; 
but at the Cabinet yesterday held before the meeting of the 
House, it was decicled that Lord Palmerston should follow 
Lord John, in order to prevent the appearance of a division 
in the Cabinet between the Whig and Peelite Members. As 
Lord Palmerston was to act as Leader of the House, the sub- 
stitution of Mr Gladstone would have appeared strange. But 
the decision was unfortunate, for by all accounts the speech of 
Lord Palmerston was singularly unsuccessful. 

In the debate which followed, the impression in the House 
was strongly against the War Department ; and the indications 
which occasionally appeared of the possibility of Lord Palmer- 
ston filling that office were received with great cordiality. Sir 
George Grey made an excellent speech, and his censure must 
have been deeply felt by Lord John. 

Lord Aberdeen has waited until the Cabinet had met to-day 
before he had the honour of writing to your Majesty, in order 
that he might learn the impressions and opinions of the 
Members, especially of those who are in the House of Commons. 
All agree that if the division had taken place last night, Mr 
Roebuck’s Motion would have been carried by a large majority. 
This still seems to be the prevailing opinion, but there is con- 
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siderable difference. The Motion is so objectionable and so 
■onconstilutional that delay is likel^^ to be favourable to tliose 
who oppose it. A little reflection must produce consideraryle 
effect. Lord Aberdeen sees that Mr Gladstone is preparing 
for a great effort, and he will do whatever can be effected by 
reason and eloquence. 

It is said that Lord Derby shows some reluctance to accej^t 
the responsibility of overthrowing the Government ; but i lia 
part taken last night by Mr Walpole, and the notice of a Motion 
in the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst, would appear to 
denote a different policy. The result of the Division on 
Monday will depend on the coui-se adojDted by his fi'ionds, 
as a party. It is said that Mr Disraeli has signified a diffei’erieo 
of opinion from Mr Walpole. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

lU Piccadilly, Janucir}^ lS5n, 

('2 A.M.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to >-oiir 
Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Hcebuclds Motiosi has 
bi en carried hy 305 to 148, being a majority of 157 agaiu.;t 
the Government, a great number of the Liberal party voting 
in the majority. 

The debate was begmi by Mr Stafford, ^ who gave a \X‘ry^ 
interesting but painful account of the mismanagement vAnJh 
he had witnessed in the Hospitals at Scutari and Sebfistr>p<iL 
while he gave due praise to the conduct of His Hoyal lT]ghn(*.s:.? 
the Duke of Cambridge toward the men imder his eonmiaud, 
and related the cheering effect produced by your Majesty’s 
Idnd letter, when read by him to the invalids in Hospital. Jlt^ 
was followed by Mr Bernal Osborne,- who found fault with all 
the military arrangements at home, and with the system under 
which Commissions in the Army are bought and sold, but who 
declared that he should vote against the Motion. 

Mr Henley then supported the Idotion, directing his attavk 
chiefly against the management of the Transport Service, 
Admiral Berkeley,^ in reply, defended the conduct of the 
Admiralty. Major Beresford supported the Motion, but 
defended Lord Raglan against the attacks of the newsfjapers. 
Air. Pace, Member for Dover, opposed fae Motion. Mr Miles ^ 


ner^Xktry Secretary of the Adiairalty in ibe 

pr»efice. criticised on iUl. 

* ifpffOT Brlsw!"" Berkeley, 17SS-lSfi7, M.P. for Gloucester 1831-1857. 
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found fault with the Commissariat, and supported the Motion, 
saying that the proposed enquiry would apply a remedy to the 
evils acknowledged to exist in the Army in the Crimea ; and 
Sir Francis Baring, after ably pointing out the inconveniences 
of til© proposed Committee, said he should vote against it, 
as tending to prevent those evils from being remedied* Mr 
Rich criticised the composition of the Ministry, and the con- 
duct of the war, and supported the Motion as a means of satisfy- 
ing public opinion. Sir Edward Lyttoii Buhver supjiorted the 
Motion in a speec-h of considerable ability, and iras replied to 
by Mr Gladstone in a masterly- speecli, which exhausted th© 
subject, and e/ould have cominced hearers who had not made 
up iiieij* miniis beforehand, 

iie was followed by Mr Disraeli, who in the course of his 
speech made use of some expressions in regard to Lord John 
Russell, which drew from Lord John some short explanations 
as to the course wiiieh he had pursued. Viscount Palmerston 
then made soin© observations on the Motion, and, after a few 
words from Mr Mr Thomas Duncombe - asked Mv 

Roebuck wdiether, it’ he cariiod his Motion, h© really meant to 
name and appoint tlio Coiiimltteo and prosecute the enqulrvx 
sayirsg tliat lie hoped amd trusted that such was Mr Roebuck's 
Intcadion. Mr itoebuelv declared that he fully meant to do so, 
and after a short speecli from Mr Roebuck, who lost the thread 
of his argument in one part of what he said, the House pro- 
ceeded to a division. 

The Conserv^ative Party abstained, by order from their 
Chiefs, from giving tlie cheer of triumph which usually issues 
from a majority after a vmte upon an important occasion. . . . 


Memo rand am hy Queen Victoria, 

Windsor castle, ZOth January 1855. 

Lord Aberdeen arrived here at three. He came from the 
Cabinet, and tendered their unanimous resignation. Nothing 
could have been better, he said, than the feeling of the members 
towards each other. Had it not been for the incessant attempts 
of Lord John Russell to keep up Party differences, it must bo 
confessed that the experiment of a coalition has succeeded 
admirably. W© discussed future possibilities, and agreed 
that there remained nothing to be done but to offer the Govern- 
ment to Lord Derby, whose Party was numerically the strong- 
est, and had carried the Motion. He supposed Lord Derby 
would be prepared for it, although he must have great difii- 

1 M.P. for Birmingham. 2 M-P. for Piusbury. 
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cultics, unless b.6 took in men from other BartieSp about whichp 
however, nothing could, be known at present. 

Lord Aberdeen means to behave more generously to Lord 
Derby than he had done to him, and felt sure that his colleagues 
would feel a desire to support the Queen’s new Government. 

He said Lord Grey’s plan i had not met with the approba- 
tion of the House of Lords. The indignation at Lord John’s 
conduct on all sides was strongly on the increase. 

Lord Aberdeen was much affected at having to take leave 
of us. VlCTOPIA R, 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Windsor Castle, 30/7?. Januanj 1855. 

The Queen would wish to see Lord Derby at Buckingham 
Palace (whither she is going for a fe^r hours) to-morrow at 
half-past eleven. 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Newcastle. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 31.9/ Junnari^ 1855. 

The Queen has just received the Duke of Newcastle’s letter. 
She readily grants him the permission he asks,^ and seizes 
this opportunity of telling him how much she feels for him 
during this trying time, and what a high sense she shall ever 
entertain of his loyal, high-minded, and patriotic conduct, 
as well as of his unremitting exertions to serve his Sovereign 
and Country. 


Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Windsor castle, 315/ January 1855. 

We went up to Buckingham Palace and saw Lord Derby at 
half-past eleven. The Queen informed him of the resignation 
of the Government, and of her desire that he should try to 
form a new one. She addressed herself to him as the head of 
the largest Party in the House of Commons, and which had by 
its vote chiefly contributed to the overtlirow of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Derby threw off this responsibility, saying that 
there had been no communication with Mr Roebuck, but that 
his followers could not help voting wh^ Lord John Russell 
told them on authority that there w^as the most ample cause 
for enquiry, and the whole country cried out for it. Moreover, 

tration^of^^^e ^ ^ department the business connected T^^th the adminis- 

p^sJdin^h^ CabinTt^®'' Bussell, ashed leave to state what had 
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the Government, in meeting the Motion, laid its chief stress 
upon its implying a want of confidence in the Government — 
a confidence which they certainly did not enjoy. He owned 
that his Party was the most compact— mustering about two 
hundred and eighty men — but he had no men capable of 
governing the House of Commons, and he should not be able 
to present an Administration that would be accepted by the 
country unless it was strengthened by other combinations ; he 
knew that the whole country cried out for Lord Palmerston as 
the only man fit for carrying on the war with success, and he 
owned the necessity of having him in the Government, were it 
even only to satisfy the French Government, the confidence 
of which was at this moment of the greatest importance ; but 
he must say, speaking without reserve, that whatever the 
ignorant public might think, Lord Palmerston was totally 
unfit for the task. He had become very deaf as well as very 
blind, was seventy-one years old, and ... in fact, though he 
still kept up his sprightly manners of youth, it was evident 
that his day had gone by.^ . . . Lord Derby thought, however, 
he might have the Lead of the House of Commons, which Mr 
Disraeli w^as ready to give up to him. For the War Depart- 
ment there were but two men — both very able, but both 
liable to objections : the first was Lord Grey, who would do it 
admirably, but with whom he disagreed in general politics, and 
in this instance on the propriety of the war, which he himself 
was determined to carry on with the utmost vigour ; then 
came his peculiar views about the Amalgamation of Offices, in 
w^hich he ^d not at all agree. The other was Lord Ellenborough, 
who was very able, and would certainly be very popular 
with the Army, but was very unmanageable ; yet he hoped he 
could keep him in order. It might be doubtful whether 
Lord Hardinge could go on with him at the Horse Guards. 
We agi*eed in the danger of Lord Grey’s Army proposal, and 
had to pronounce the opinion that Lord Ellenborough was 
almost mad. This led us to a long discussion upon the merits 
of the conduct of the war, upon which he seemed to share the 
general prejudices, but on being told some of the real facts and 
difficulties of the case, owned that these, from obvious reasons, 
could not be stated by the Government in their defence, and 
said that he was aware that the chief fault lay at headquarters 
in the Crimea. Lord** Raglan ought to be recalled, as well 
as his whole staff, and perhaps he could render this less painful 

1 Lord Derby’s judgment was not borne out by subsequent events. Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister when he died on the ISth of October 1S65, ten years later. The 
half-opened cabinet-bos on his table, and the unfinished letter on bis desk, testified that 
he was at his pc©t to the last.” — Ashley’s Life of Loj'd Palmerston^ vol. ii. p. 273. 
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to him by asking him to join the Cabinet, where his militar 3 ;^ 
advice would be of great value. 

To be able to meet the House of Commons, however. Lord 
Derby said he required the assistance of men like Mr 
Gladstone and Mr S. Herbert, and he was anxious to know 
whether the Queen could tell him upon what support he could 
reckon in that quarter. We told him we had reason to believe 
tlie Peelites would oppose a Government of Lord John Russell, 
but were inclined to supx^ort one of Lord Derby’s ; whether 
they were inclined to join in office, however, appeared very 
doubtful- The Queen having laid great stress on a good 
selection for the office of Foreign Affairs, Lord Dorb^^ said he 
would have to return to Lord Malmesbury, who, he IhoLiglit, 
had done well before, and had now additional experience. 

Should he P-ot be able to obtain strength from the Peelites, he 
could not be able to form a creditable Government ; lie must 
give up the task, and thought the Queen might tr^^' some other 
combinations with Lord John Russell or Lord Lansdowne, etc. 

He did not think a reconstruction of the old Gov'ernment 
would be accepted by the countrj^ ; however, whate%mi‘ CUjvcni- 
inent was formed to carry on the wuii% sliouid not not be 

opposed by him, but have his cordial siipj3ort, ]>rovided it 
raised no question of general constitutional importance. 

Should all attempts fail, he would be read,y to come forw^ard 
to the rescue of the country with such materials as he liad, ]>ut 
it would be ‘‘ a desperate attempt,” 

Lord Derb^'” returned a little before two from Lord Paimor- 
ston, to whom he had gone in the first instance. L<3]'d Palmer- 
ston was I’eady to accept the Lead of the House of Commons, 
and acknowledged that the man who undertook this could not 
manage the War Department besides. He undertook to sound 
Mr Gladstone and Mr S. Herbert, but had, evidently mucli to 
Lord Derby’s surprise, said that it must be a coalition, and not 
only the taldng in of one or two persons, which docs not seem 
to suit Lord Derby at ail— nor was he pleased at Lord Palmer- 
ston’s suggestion that he ought to try, by all moans, to retain 
Lord Clarendon at the Foreign Office. Lord Palmerston was 
to sound the Peelites in the afternoon, and Lord Derby is to 
report the result to the Queen this evening. VrcrojaiA K, 


The Warl of Derby to Queen Victoria, 

St JAJIIES’ SQUA.KE, Jamary iSyy. 
Ct>.30 r.M.) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, hastens to submit to 
your Majesty the answer which he .has this moment received 
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from Viscount Palmerston to the communication which he 
made to him this morning by your Majesty’s command. Lord 
Derby iias not yet received from Mr Sidney Herbert and Lir 
Gladstone the answers referred to in Lord Palmerston’s letter ; 
but, from the tenor of the latter, lie fears there can be no doubt 
as to their purport. With respect to Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Derby is fully sensible of the advantage which might accrue 
to your Majesty’s service from the continuance in office of a 
Minister of great ability, who is personally cognizant of all 
tiie intricate negotiations and correspondence which have 
taken jilace for the last tw’O ;^x^ars ; and neither personally 
nor pohticaily would he anticijiate on the part of his friends, 
certainly not on Ills own part, any difficulty under existing 
circumstances, in co-operating with Lord Clarendon ; but the 
present political relatioias bet\reeii Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Derby’s friends are such that, except ujron a special injunction 
from yom* Majestj^, and under your Majesty’s immediate 
sanction, he would not be jiistilied in making any overtures in 
that direction.- Should Lord Derby receive any comniimica' 
tion from Mr Gladstone or Mr. Sidney Herbert before morning, 
he will seiid it do^vn to your Mojesty by tlic earliest oppor- 
i.iuiity iii tho morning. Ibord Dej’b^^ trusts that your Majesty 
will forgive the haste in whicii he writes, having actually, 
at the moment of receiving Lord Palmerston’s answer, written 
a letter to say tliat he could not longer detain your Majesty’s 
messenger. Lord Dex‘by will take no farther step until he shall 
have been honoured by yoiu* Majesty’s farther commands. 

The above is humbhv" submitted by your Majesty ’vS most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Dekbv. 


Memorandum by the Prince Albert. 

, 1st Fcbmanj 

Lord Derby came down here at eleven o’clock, and brought 
v/ith him two letters he had received from Mr Gladstone and 
Mr Sidne.y Herbert, who both declared their willingness to 
give Lord Derby’s Government an independent support, but 
on mature consideration their impossibility to take office in 
his Administration. Lord Derby said, as to the independent 
support, it reminded^ him of the definition of an independent 
Member of Parliament, viz. one that could not be depended 
upon. Under the circumstances, he would not be able to form 

1 Altliough opposed to the ordiiiai'y procedure of party goTerument, there were recent 
precedents for such overtures being made, When the Wlu'gs displaced Peel in 1846, 
Lord John liussell attempted to include three of the outgoing Ministers in his Cabinet, and 
on the formation of the Obalitjon Ministry, negotiations were on foot to retain Lord 
St LeonaroEs on the v oolsack. 
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such an Administration as could effectively carry on the 
Government. 

He thought that Lord Palmerston had at first been willing 
to join, but it was now evident that the three letters had been 
written in concert,^ 

He was anxious to carry any message to any other statesman 
with which the Queen might wish to entrust him. Tills the 
Queen declined, with her best thanks. He then wanted to. 
know what statement Lord Aberdeen would make to-night in 
the House, stating it to be very important that it should not 
appear that the Administration had gone from Lord Aberdeen 
through any other hands than the ones which should finally 
accept it. 

It would be well kno\vn that he had been consulted by the 
Queen, but there was no necessity for making it appear that 
he had undertaken to form an Administration. The fact was, 
that he had consulted none of his Party except Mr Disraeli, 
and that his followers would have reason to complain if they 
thought that he had put them altogether out of the question. 
We told him that we did not know what Lord ilberdeen meant 
to say, but the best thing would be on all accounts to state 
exactly the truth as it passed. 

After he had taken leave of the Queen with reiterated 
assurances of gratitude and loyalty, I had a further long con- 
versation with him, pointing out to him facts with which he 
could not be familiar, concerning our Army in the Crimea, our 
relations with our Ally, negotiations with the German Courts, 
the state of public men and the Press in this country, wliieh 
convinced me that this countiy was in a crisis of the' greatest 
magnitude, and the Crov^m in the greatest difficulties^ wi lich 
could not be successfully overcome unless political parties 
would show a little more patriotism than hitherto. They 
behaved a good deal like his independent Member of Parlia- 
ment and tried to aggravate every little mishap in order to 
get Party advantages out of it. I attacked him personally 
upon ™ . . . opposition to the Foreign Enlistment Bill, and 
pointed to the fact that the French were now obtaining the 
^rvices of that very Swiss Legion we stood so much in need of. 
His defence was a mere Parliamentary dialectic, accusing the 
climisy way in which Ministers had introduced their Bill, but 
he promised to do what he could to relieve the difficulties of 
the country. In conclusion I showed him, under injunctions 


reflection, lie had come to the conclusion that he 
by coming the Oovernment, give to it that stability Tchirh Lord Berbv antiri 
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of secrecy, the letter I had received from Count Walewski, 
which showed to what a state of degradation the British Crown 
had been reduced by the efforts on all sides for Party objects 
to exalt the Emperor Napoleon, and make his wdll and use the 
sole standard for the English Governments 

Lord Derby called it the most audacious thing he had ever 
seen, adding that he had heard that Count Walewski had 
stated to somebody with reference to the Vienna Conferences : 

What influence can a country like England pretend to 
exercise, which has no Army and no Government ? 

I told him he was right, as every one here took pains to prove 
tiiat we had no Army, and to bring about that the Queen 
should have no Government. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

WINDSOR Castle, 2nd FehruaTy 1855. 

Lord Lansdovnie arrived late yesterday evening. The 
Queen, after having stated that Lord Derby had given up the 
task of forming a Government, asked his advice under the 
present circumstances, to which he replied that he had little 
advice to give. I interrupted that at least he could impart 
icnowledge to the Queen, upon which she could form a decision. 
The first and chief question was, What was Lord John 
Rnssell’s position ? Lord Lansdowne declared this to be the 
most difdeult question of all to answer. He believed Lord 
John was not at all dissatisfied with tlie position he had 
assumed, and was under the belief that he could form an 
Administration capable of standing, even without the support 
of the Peelites. He (Lord Lansdowne) would certainly decline 
to have anything to do with it, as it could receive its support 
only from the extreme Radical side, which was not favourable 
to Lord John, but shrev^d enough to perceive that to obtain a 
Government that ’^vould have to rest entirely upon themselves 
would be the surest mode of pushing their own views. Lord 
John, although not intending it, would blindly follow this 
bias, excusing himself with the consideration that he must look 
for support somewhere. He himself doubted, however, even 
the possibility of Lord John succeeding ; but till he was 
brought to see this^no strong Government was possible. 
We asked about the Peelites, Lord Palmerston, etc. He did 
not know whether the Peelites would serve with Lord John 
Russell — they certainly would not under him. There was a 

1 This curious letter of the Count stated in effect that the alliance of England and 
France, and the critical circumstances of the day, made Lords Palmerston and Clarendon 
indispeasahle members of any Ministry that might be formed. 
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strong belief, however, particularly on the part of Lord 
Clarendon, and even shared by Lord Ralmoi'ston, that witliout 
Lord John a stable Government could not be formed. Tiie 
Queen asked whether they could unite under him (Lord 
La-nsdowne). He replied he had neither youth nor sirengi-h 
to madre an efficient Prime Minister, and although Lord John 
had often told him ‘‘ If you had been in Aberdeen's place my 
73osition v'ouid have been quic© different,” fio felt sure Lord 
John would soon be tired of him and impatient to >see Jum 
gone. He thought an arrangement might be possible by wliicJi 
Lord Clarendoimnight be Prime Minister, Lord John go to the 
House of Lords and take the Foreign Office, and Lord Palmer- 
ston the Lead in the House of Commons. We told liiia 
that would spoil two efficient men. Lord Clarendon iiad no 
courage for Prim© Minister, and Lord John had decidedly 
failed at the Foreign Office. 

Lord Lansdowne had had Lord Palmerston with him duiang 
the Derb^’^ negotiation, and clearly seen that at first he was not 
unwilling to join, but had more and more cooled upon it wlicn 
he went further into the matter. Lord Derby and Lord Ikilrnci’- 
ston had had a full discussion upon Lord Grey, and discarded 
him as quite impracticable. . . . After much fartlier dis- 
cussion it was agreed that Lord Lansdowne should go up to 
Town this day, see first Lord Palmerston, then the Poolites, 
and lastly Lord John, and come to Buckingham Palace at 
two o’clock, prepared to give answers upon the question what 
Tvas feasible and what not. He inclines to the be lick’ that we 
shall have to go through the ceremony at least of entrusting' 
Lord John vdth the formation of an Administration. 

Lord John was not without large following amongst 
Whigs, and whatever was said about his late conduct in 
higher circles, he believed that it is well looked upon b>’ tlic^ 
lower classes. His expression was, that it would he found 
that the first and second class carriages in the railway train 
held opposite opinions. 


Memorandum by Queen Victoria, 

Buceinoham Palace, Fd ^ murf / 1S55. 

Lord Lansdowne arrived at two o’clocl?:, and reported tliat 
he had seen all the persons intended, but he could tiot say 
that he saw his way more clearly. They all gave pledges 
generally to support any Government, but were full of diffi- 
culties as to their participation in one. 

Mr Gladstone would clearly not serve under Lord Joliu— 
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might possibly with ]iim — if much pressed by Lord Aberdeen 
to do so. Ho V, ’Oil Id probably serve under Lord Palmerston, 
Mr S- Iderliurt cxpi‘ossed apprehension at tlie effect upon the 
]:)rosj )ects of peace which would be produced by Lord Palmer- 
ston's bi'Hiig at the liead of the Government. 

Lord John liusscll would not serve under Lord Palmerston, 
and fancies he might form a Vvliig Administration himself, of 
v/liich Lord Palmerston, however, must be the chief member. 
Lord Palmerston would not like to serve under Lord John 
Russell 1 — w’Oiild bo ready to form an iidministration, wdiich 
could not iiave duration, however, in liis opinion, if Lord John 
Russc‘il iield aloof ! 

He found Lord John fully impressed w’ith the fact of his 
having brought the Queen into all tliose difficulties, and of 
ow’iiig her %rhat reparation lie could make. Lord Palmerston 
also h/lt iiiat he liad sonic amends to make to the Queen for 
former offences. We aslccd Lord Lansdowuie whether they 
could not be combined under a third person. He felt em- 
barrassed about the ansv/er, having to speak of himself. 
Botli ex]iressed theii* Trillingness to serve under him — but then 
he ivas seventy- five years old, and crippled with tlie gout, and 
could not jiossibly undertake such a task except for a few 
montlis, \vhcu tlie whole Administration would break down — 
of w-Jiich he did not wdsli to be tiie cause. In such a case, 
Lord John had stated to him that the man to be Leader of the 
IIou.se of Commons was Lord Palmerston, meaning himself to 
be transferred to the Plouse of Lords, in his former office as 
President of tlie Council. 

Witho!it presumiJig to give advice, Lord Lansdowne thought 
that under ail cireuinsianoes it would do good if the Queen 
was to see Lord John Russell, and hoar from himself what he 
could do. She could perfectly keep it in her power to com- 
mission wdiom she pleased hereafter, even if Lord John should 
declare himself willing to form a Government. 

ViCTOBIA R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Itussell. 

Buckingham Palace, 27id February 1S55. 

The Queen has just seen Lord Lansdowne. As what he 
could toll lier lias not enabled her to see her way out of the 
difficulties in which the late pi'oceedings in Parliament have 
placed her, she wishes to see Lord John Russell in order to 
confer with him on the subject- 
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Memorandum hy Queen Victoria.^ 

Buckingham Palace, 2 nd February 1855. 

Lord John Kussell came at five o'clock. 

The Queen said she wished to consult him on the present 
crisis, and hear from him how the position of Parties stood at 
this moment. He said that immediately at the meeting ^ of 
Parliament a general desire became manifest for a modification 
of the Government ; that the Protectionists were as hostile 
to the Peelites as they had been in the year ’46 ; that the old 
Whigs had with difficulty been made to support the late Gov- 
ernment ; that the dissatisfaction with the conduct of the wnr 
was general, and the country cried out for Lord Palmerston 
at the War Department ; that he considered it of the greatest 
importance that Lord Clarendon should remain at tlie Foreign 
Office, where he had gained great reputation, and nobody could 
replace him. On the question whether Lord Palmerston would 
be supported if he formed an Administration, he said everybody 
would give a general support, but he doubted the Whigs joining 
him. He did not know what the Peelites would do, but they 
would be an essential element in the Government, particularly 
Mr Gladstone ; the best thing would be if Lord Palmerston took 
the lead of the House of Commons. A Government formed by 
Lord Lansdowne or Lord Clarendon would ensure general 
support, but Lord Lansdowne had declared that he would not 
undertake it for more than three months, and then the Govern- 
ment would break down again ; and we objected that Lord 
Clarendon ought, as he had said, not to be moved from the 
Foreign Office, to which he agreed. He himself w^ould prefer 
to sit on the Fourth Bench and support the Govermnent. Tlie 
Queen asked him whether he thought he could form a Govern- 
ment. After having taken some time for reflection, he said 
he thought he could, ^ but he thought it difficult without the 
Peelites, and next to impossible without Lord Palmerston ; 
he did not know whether both or either would serve with or 
under him ; he would offer Lord Palmerston the choice between 
the Lead of the House of Commons and the War Department — 
and in case he should choose the former, ask himself to be 
removed to the House of Lords ; he had been Leader of the 

1 This Memorandum, though signed by the Queen, wiis written by the Prince. 

2 Colonel Phipps thus describes Lord Aberdeen's comment on Lord John Russell's 

words " I told Lord Aberdeen that Lord John had said that he thought that he could 
form a Government. He laughed very much, and said : * I am not at all surprised at 

that, but whom will he get to serve under iiim ? Has he at present any idea of the 

leelmg that exists against him ? ’ I replied that I thought not, that it was 
but that I thought that it w^as right that he should know 
what the feeling w'as, and that he would soon discover it wimn he began to ask people 
to j om his Government. Lord Aberdeen said that was very true. . , 
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House of Commons since ’34, and as far as being able to support 
his title, he was enabled to do so, as his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, intended to leave an estate of £5000 a year to his son. 
The Queen asked him whether he would do the same under the 
Administration of Lord Lansdowne, for instance ; he begged 
to be allowed time to consider that. He acknowledged to the 
Queen — on her remark that he had contributed to bring her into 
the present difficulties — that he was bound to do what he could 
to help her out of them ; and on the Queen’s question what he 
could do, he answered that depended very much on what the 
Queen would wish him to do. 

She commissioned him finally to meet Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Palmerston, to consult together, and to let Lord Lans- 
downe bring her the result of their deliberation this evening, 
so that she might see a little more clearly where the prospect of 
a strong Government lay. 

We had some further discussion upon Mr Roebuck’s Com- 
mittee, which he tliinks will not be as inconvenient as all his 
friends suppose. It would meet with great difficulties, and 
might be precluded from drawing up a report. On Lord Grey’s 
Motion ^ and the Army question he declared that he held to his 
Memorandum of the 22nd Januarj-^ which the Duke of New- 
castle had read to the Plouse of Lords, and acknowledged the 
necessity of maintaining the office of the Commander-in- Chief, 
although subordinate to the Secretary of State, and retaining 
the Army Patronage distinct from the Political Patronage of 
the Government. 

I omitted to mention that Lord John, in answer to the ques- 
tion whether Lord Clarendon would serve under Lord Palmer- 
ston, answered that he could not at all say whether he w'ould ; 
he had mentioned to him the possibility, when Lord Clarendon 
drew up and made a long face. Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Euckingitam palace, 2 na February 1S55. 

The Queen has just seen Lord Lansdowne after his return 
from his conference with Lord J ohn Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston. As moments are precious, and the time is rolling on 
without the various consultations which Lord Lansdowne 
has had the kindness and patience to hold with the various 
pei’sons composing the Queen’s late Government having led 
to any positive result, she feels that she ought to entrust some 
one of them with the distinct commission to attempt the 


1 See ante^ p. 80, note 1# 
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forraation of a Government. The Queen addresses herself in 
this instance to Lord John Russell, as the person who may be 
considered to have contributed to the vote of the House of 
Commons, which displaced her late Government, and hojDes 
that he will be able to jDresent her such a Government as will 
give a fair promise successfully to overcome the great difficulties 
in which the coimtry is placed. It would give her particular 
satisfaction if Lord Palmerston could join in this ioriiiatioii. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victo^'ia. 

CHESHA5I Place, '2iid I^ehraary 1855. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
He acknowledges that having contributed to tiie vote of the 
House of Commons, which displaced your Majesty 's la to 
Government (although the decision would in any case have 
probably been unfavourable), he is bound to attempt the 
formation of a Government. 

As 3 ^our Majesty has now entrusted him with this honourable 
task, and desired that Lord Palmerston should join in it. Lord 
John Russell will immediately communicate with Lord Palmer- 
ston, and do his utmost to form a Governmont which will give 
a fair promise to overcome the difficulties by which the country 
is surroimded. 

Lord John Russell considers Lord Clarendon's co-operation 
in this task as absolutely essential. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Alberts 

BUCKINGEAM PALAC3E, M Ft hnumj ISSS. 

Lord John Russell arrived at half -past one o'clock, and 
stated that he had to report some j>r ogress and some obstacles. 
He had been to Lord Palmerston, and had a long and very free 
discussion with him. He (Lord Palmerston) told him that 
although the general voice of the public had pointed him out as 
the person who ought to form a Govermnent, he had no pre- 
tensions himself or personal views, and was quite ready to 
accept the lead of the House of Commons under Lord Jolm in 
the House of Lords ; but that he thought that, if the Queen 
would see him, now that she had seen Lord Derby, Lord John, 
and Lord Lansdowne, it would remove any impression tliat 
there w^ere personal objections to him entertained by the Queen, 
which would much facilitate the position of the new Govern- 
ment. They then discussed the whole question of otiieea, 
a^eed that Lord Panmure would be the best person for the 
War Department ; that Lord Grey could not be asked to Join, 
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as liis views on the Foreign Policy differed so much from theirs, 
and he had always been an intractable colleague ; that if hir 
Gladstone could not be prevailed upon to join, Mr Labouchere,^ 
although an infinitely weaker appointment, might be Chancel- 
lor of tho Exci.equer, and Sir F. Baring replace Sir J. Graham, 
if he could not be got to stay. 

Lord John then saw Mr S. Herbert, who declared to him 
that it was impossible for any of the Peelites to join his Govern- 
ment, connected as they were v-rith Lord Aberdeen and the 
Duke of Newcastle, but that they would infinitely prefer a 
Government of Lord John’s to one of Lord Palmerston, wimse 
views on Foreign Policy, micontrolied by Lord Aberdeen, they 
sineerely di’oaded. 

Lord John then went to Lord Clarendon, and was surprised 
to find that he could not make up his mind to remain at the 
Foreign Office under his Government. Lord John thought 
that the expression of a wish on the part of the Queen would go 
a great way to reconcile him. His objections were that he had 
always received the handsomest supjDort from the Peelites, and 
thought the Government too weak without their administrative 
ability. 

Lord John had seen none of his own friends, such as Sir G. 
Gi’ey, Sir C. Wood, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Granville, but 
had not the smallest doubt that they would cordially co-operate 
with him. 

Lord John is to come again at a quarter before six o’clock. 
The Queen has appointed Lord Palmerston for three o’clock, 
and Lord Clarendon at four. 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria,^ 

BucKingeum Palace, Src? Fehruary 1S55. 

In the Audience which the Queen has just panted to Lord 
Palmerston, he thanked her for the message wliich she had sent 
him tlmough Lord John Bussell, and declared his readiness to 
serve her in any way he could imder the present difficulties. 
He had preferred the lead of the House of Commons to the War 
Departnient, having to make a choice between two duties 
which no man could perform together. 

In answer to a question from the Queen, he said he hoped 
that the present irritation in the Whig party would subside, 
and that he would be able to complete a Government. He re- 
gretted that the Peelites thought it impossible for them to join, 

1 He had been President of the Board of Trade in the former administration of Lord 
John Kussdl. 

a This Memorandom, though sigued by the Queen, was written by the Prince. 
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which would make it very difficult for Ford John. He had just 
heard from Count Walewski that Lord Clarendon was very 
much disinclined to remain at the Foreign Office under Lord 
John. They were to have a meeting at Lord John's at five, 
where he hoped to find that he had waived his objections ; 
but he must say that if Lord Clarendon persisted he must him- 
self withdraw, as he had indeed made it a condition with Lord 
John. The Queen asked him whether, if this attempt failed, 
she could reckon upon his services in any other combination. 
His answer was that it was better not to answer for more than 
one question at a time ; we must now suppose that this will 
succeed. 

What he stated with reference to the Army question and tlie 
Committee of the House of Commons was perfectly satisfactory. 

Lord Clarendon, whom we saw at four o’clock, complained 
very much of the unfairness of Lord John in making him per- 
sonally answerable for impeding the progress of Lord John’s 
Government. The fact was that his opinion was only that of 
every other member of the late Go%^ernment, and of the public 
at large ; which could be heard and seen by anybody who chose 
to listen or to read. So impossible had it appeared to the 
public that Lord Jolin should be blind enough to consider Ills 
being able to form a Govermnent feasible, that it was generally 
supposed that he had been urged to do so by the Queen, iii 
order to escape the necessity of Lord Palmerston. He ac- 
knowledged that the Queen’s decision in that respect had been 
the perfectly correct and constitutional one, and j3erha]3s 
necessary to clear the way ; but he hoped that for her own sake, 
and to prevent false impressions taking root in the public mind, 
the Queen would give afterwards Lord Palmerston his fair turn 
also, though he could not say that he would be able to form 
an Administration. The Queen said that this was her inten- 
tion, that she never had exi3ected that Lord Jolin would be 
able to form one, but that it was necessary that his eyes should 
be opened ; Lord Clarendon only regretted the precious lime 
that was lost. 

He must really say that he thought he could do no good in 
joining Lord John ; his Government would be ‘‘a stillborn 
Government,” which “ the coxmtry wpuld tread under foot the 
first day,” composed as it would be of the same men who had 
been bankrupt in 1852, minus the two best men in it, viz. Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Grey, and the head of it ruined in public 
opinion. If he were even to stay at the Foreign Office, his 
language to foreign countries would lose all its weight from being 
known not to rest upon the public opinion of England, and ail 
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tliis would become much worse when it became known that from 
the first of Lord John’s entering into Lord Aberdeen’s 

C4o\"eriirnent, he liad only had one idea, viz. that of tripping 
him up, expel the Peelites, and place himself at the head of an 
exciiisix^e Whig Ministry. Besides, he felt that the conduct of 
all his colleagues had been most straightforward and honourable 
towards him, and he was not prepared to step over their dead 
bodies to the man who had killed them.” The attempt of 
Lord John ought not to succeed if public morality were to be 
upheld in this country . He had avoided Lord J ohn ever since 
his retirement, but he would have now to speak out to him, as 
when he was asked to embark liis honour he had a right to 
count the cost. 

Lord Lansdowne had no intention to go to Lord John’s 
meeting, as lie had originally taken leave of public life, and had 
only entered the Coalition Government in order to facilitate 
its cohesion ; among a Government of pure Whigs he was not 
wanted, for there was no danger of their not cohering. Sir C. 
Wood declared he had no business to be where Lord Lansdowne 
refused to go in. 

He thought Lord Palmerston would have equal difficulty in 
forming an administration, but when that had failed some solid 
combination would become possible. 

Lord Lansdowne had declared that he could not place himself 
at the head for more than tliree months, but that was a long 
time in these days. Victoria R. 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Lord John Russell returned at six o’clock from his meeting, 
much put out and disturbed. He said he had nothing good 
to report. Mr Gladstone, whom he had seen, had declined to 
act with him, saying that the comitry did not wish for CoaKtions 
at this moment. Sir J. Graham, whom he had visited, had 
informed him that the feeling against him was very strong just 
now, precluding support in Parliament ; he gave him credit 
for good intentions, but said the whole difficulty was owing 
to what he termed his (Lord John’s) rashness. He felt he could 
not separate from Lord Aberdeen, and had no confidence in the 
views of Foreign Affairs, of Lord Palmerston. 

He had then seen Sir George Grey, who told him he had no 
idea that a Government of Lord John’s could stand at this 
moment ; the country wanted Lord Palmerston either as War 
Minister or as Prime Minister. He must hesitate to engage 
himself in Lord John’s Government, which, separated from the 
Peelites, would find no favour. Lord Clarendon had reiterated 
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his objections 5 saying always that this must be gone through, 
and something new would come up at the end, when all these 
attempts had failed. He could not understand what this should 
be. Did Lord Clarendon think of himself as the head of the 
new combination ? I asked what Lord Lansdowne had said. 
He answered ho had a letter from him, which was not very 
agreeable either. He read it to us. It was to the purpoid. — 
that as Lord John had been commissioned to form an Adminis- 
tration, and he did not intend to join it, he thought it better 
not to come to his house in order to avoid misconstruction. 
Lord John wound up, saying that he had asked Lord Clarendon 
and Sir G. Grey to reflect further, and to give their final answer 
to-morrow morning. The loss of the Peelites would be a gi’eat 
blow to him, which might be overcome, however ; but if his 
own particular friends, like Lord Clarendon and Sir G. Grey, 
deserted him, he felt that he could go on no farther, and ho 
hoped the Queen would feel that he had done all he could. 

Victoria R. 


Memorandum by Queen Victoria^ 

BXJCailNGHAM P.1LACE, ^rd Fchruanj 1855. 

Lord Lansdowne arrived at haK-past nine in the evening, 
and met our question wfiiether he had anything satisfactory to 
report, with the remark that he saw his way less than ever, and 
that matters had rather gone backward since he had been here 
in the morning. He had been in the afternoon at Sir Janies 
Graham’s bedside, who had had a consultation with Mr Glad- 
stone, and declared to him that the country was tired of Coali- 
tions, and wanted a united Cabinet ; that they (the Peelites) 
could not possibly serve under Lord John or even with him 
after what had happened ; that he felt the strongest objections 
to serving under Lord Palmerston. They were one and all for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, but in order to attain a 
sjDeedj^ peace. Lord Palmerston was known to entertain ulterior 
view’s, on which he was secretly agreed with the Emperor of the 
French ; and when it came to the question of negotiations, the 
Government was sure to break up on a ground most dangerous 
to the country. Lord Lansdowme could but agree in all this, 
and added he had been tempted to feH liis pulse to kiioiv how^ 
much it had gone down since he had been with Sir James. 

The meeting between Lord Palmerston and Lord John had 
just taken place in his presence. They had discussed every- 
thing most openly, but being both very guarded to say nothing 

1 This Memorandum, though signed bj the Queen, was written by the Prince, 
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which could lead the other to believe that the one would serve 
under the other. He confessed everything was darker now 
than before. Tbej' both seemed to wish to form a Govern- 
ment, but he could really not advise the Queen what to do under 
the circumstances. 

I summed up that the Queen appeared to me reduced to the 
necessity of now entrusting one of the two with a positive 
commission. It was very important that it should not a]Spear 
that the Queen had any pe^son^d objection to Lord Palmerston : 
on the other hand, under such doubtful circumstances, it would 
be safest for the Queen to follow that course which was clearly 
the most constitiitional, and this was, after having failed with 
Lord Derby, to go to Lord John, who was the other party to the 
destruction of the late Government. The Queen might write 
such a letter to Lord J ohn as would record the political reasons 
whieii led to her determination. Lord Lansdowne liighly 
approved of this, and suggested the addition of an expression 
of the Queen’s hope of seeing Lord Palmerston associated in 
that formation. 

I drew up tlie annexed draft which Lord Lansdowne read 
over and entirely approved. 

He has no idea that Lord John will succeed in his task, but 
thinl'is it a necessary course to go through, and most wholesome 
to Lord John to have his eyes opened to his own position, of 
which he verily believed he was not the least aware. 

ViCTOBIA R. 


Queen Vietoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

WlN'DSOR CASTLT, 4?/i Fehruari/ 1S55. 

The Queen quite approves of the pension to Sir G. Grey, which 
he has fully earned, but would 'wish Lord Aberdeen well to 
consider the exact moment at which to offer it to him, as Sir 
George is so very delicate in his feelings of honour. Lord J ohn 
Russell vdll probably have to give up the task of forming an 
Administration on account of Sir George’s declining to join 
him. If the pension were offered to him by Lord Aberdeen 
during the progress of negotiations, he could not help feeling, 
she thinks, exceedingly embarrassed. 


Lord John iR%issell to Queen Victorieu 

OHESHAM Place; Atk Fehruanj 1855. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He saw last night Sir George Grey, who is extremely averse 
to the formation of a purely Whig Government at this time. 
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Since that time he has received the two notes enclosed : one 
from Lord Palmerston, the other early this morning from Lord 
Clarendon.^ 

It only remains for him to acknowledge your Majesty’s great 
kindness, and to resign into your Majesty’s hands the task your 
Majesty was pleased to coniide to him. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle, 4.th February 1855. 

Lord John Russell having just informed the Queen that he 
was obliged to resign the task which the Queen confided to him, 
she addresses herself to Lord Palmerston to ask him whether 
he can undertake to form an Administration which vnll com- 
mand the confidence of Parliament and efficiently conduct 
public affairs in this momentous crisis ? Should he think that 
he is able to do so, the Queen commissions him to undertake the 
task. She does not send for him, having fully discussed with 
him yesterday the state of public affairs, and in order to save 
time. The Queen hopes to receive an answer from Lord Pal- 
merston as soon as possible, as upon this her own movements 
will depend. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

144 Piccadilly, ■it?i February 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and with a deep sense of the importance of the com- 
mission which your Majesty asks whether he will undertake, 

1 Lord Palmerston wrote : — 

** 144 Piccadilly, Zrd February 1855. 

** My dear John Pussell, — I certainly inferred from what Clarendon said this 
afternoon at your house, that he had pretty well made up his mind to a negative answer, 
and I Could only say to you that which I 'said to when he asked me to join him, 

that I should be very unwilling, in the present state of our Foreign relations, to belong to 
any Government in which the management of our Foreign Affairs did not remain in 
Clarendon’s hands. 

** George Grey, by your account, seems to tend to the same conclusion as Clarendon, and 
I think, from what fell from Molesworth, wdiom I sat next to at the Speaker’s dinner 
this evening, that he would not be disposed to accept any offer that you might make him. 
— Tours sincerely, Pali^EERSTON.” 

Lord Clarendon wrote : — 

“ GROSVENOR €reSCENT, 3rd February 1S55. 

“ My dear Lord John, — T he more I reflect upon the subject, the more I feel con- 
vinced that such a Government as you propose to form would not satisfy the public nor 
command the confidence of the Country. 

“ To yourself personally I am sure it would be most injurious if you attempted to 
carry on the Government with inadequate means at this moment of national danger. 

On public and on private grounds, therefore, I should wsh to take no part in an 
Administration that cannot in my opinion be either strong or permanent. Tours 
sincerely, CLARENDON.” 
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lie liastens to ackno’^riedge the gracious coirimiiiiieatioii wliich 
he has just had the honour to receive from yoiii' Majesty. 

Viscount Palmerston has reason to thiiile tliat he can under- 
take with a faii‘ prospect of success to form an Administration 
which uiil command the confidence of Parlianient and effectually 
conduct public affairs in tlie present moment on crisis, and as 
your Majesty has been graciously pleased to say that if such is 
his opinion, your Majesty authorises him to proceed immedi- 
ately to the accomplishment of the task, be will at once take 
steps for the purpose ; and he trusts tiiat he may be able in 
the course of to-morrow to report to your Majesty wiietlier his 
present expectations are in the vray to be recdised. 


Viscount Pcdmerston to Queen Victoria, 

PlceADULLY. o(?i FUji-uara ISi'S. 

(o vMo 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has bad the honour to receive your Majesty’s 
communication of to-day ; and in accordance vrith your 
Majesty’s desire, he begs to report the result of his pro- 
ceedings up to the pi’esent time. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Earl Granville, Sir George Grey, Sir Chailes 
Wood, have expressed their willingness to be members of the 
Administration which Viscount Palmerston is endeavom‘ing to 
form, provided it can be constructed upon a basis sufficiontly 
broad to give a fair prospect of duration. 

Mr Gladstone, hlr Sidney Herbert, and the Diilve of Argyll 
have declined ehieHy on the ground of personal and political 
attaciiment to the Earl of Aberdeen, against whom, as well as 
against the Duke of Newcastle, they say tiiey consider the 
vote of the House of Commons of last week as having been 
levelled. Viscount Palmerston has not yet been able to ascer- 
tain the decision of Sir James Graham, but it will probably 
be the same as that of his three colleagues. 

Viscount Palmerston hopes, nevertheless, to be able to sub- 
mit for your Majesty’s consideration such a list as may meet 
with your Majesty’s approval, and he will have the honour of 
reporting further to your Majesty to-morrow. 


21emorandum hy Quee7i Victoria, 

-BUCEINGHA.M PALi,CE, Gt/i Fcbruan/ 1S55. 

We came to Towm to hear the result of negotiations, and saw 
Lord Palmerston at one o’clock. He said there were circum- 
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stances which prevented him from submitting a List of the 
Cabinet, but would at all events be able to do so in the after- 
noon. 

Lords Lansdowne, Clarendon, Granville, Sir G. Grey, Sir O, 
Wood, Sir William Molesworth, and the Chancellor had con- 
sented to serve — unconditionally — having withdra^vn their 
former conditions in consequence of the very general o^Dinion 
expressed out of doors that the country coulcl not much longer 
be left without a Government. He heard this had also made 
an iinx^ression upon the Peelites, who had refused to join. He 
submitted their letters (declining) to the Queen, of which copies 
are here annexed. They had been written after consultation 
witli Sir J, Graham, but Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of New- 
castle having heard of it, have since exerted themselves strongly 
to prevail ux)on them to change their opinion, and it was still 
possible that they would do so. Lord Clarendon had suggested 
that if Lord Aberdeen himself was invited to join the Govern- 
ment, and could be induced to do so, this would obviate all 
difficulty. He had in consequence asked Lord Lansdowne to 
see Lord Aberdeen on the subject, as his joining could on!y be 
agreeable to him. Many of the Peelites not in the late Cabinet 
had strongly disapproved of the decision taken by Mr Gladstone 
and friends, and offered their services, amongst others Lord 
Canning, Lord Elcho,^ and Mr Cardwell. 

Lord Palmerston had been with Lord John Russell yesterday, 
and had had a very long conversation wdth him in a most 
friendly tone ; he asked Lord John whether he would follow 
out the proposal which he had lately made himself, and take 
the lead in the House of Lords as President of the Council. He 
declined, however, saying he preferred to stay out of office and 
to remain in the House of Commons, which Lord Palmerston 
obviously much regretted. They went, however, together all 
over the offices and their best distribution. He would recom- 
mend Lord Panmure for the War Department and Mr Layard 
as Under Secretary. . . . Lord Palmerston was appointed to 
report further progress at five o’clock. Victohia R. 

The Prince Albert to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

BtjckinghA-M palace, Uh Febntanj lSGr>. 

My beab Lord Abebdeezst, — It would be a great relief to 
the Queen if you were to agree to a proposal which w© under- 
stand is being made to you to join the new Government, and 
by so doing to induce also Mr Gladstone, Mr S. Herbert, and Sir 
Jam^ Graham to do the same. Ever yours truly, Aebeb-t. 

i How Eapi of Wemysf). 
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The Earl of Aberdeen to the Prince Albert, 

London, Gtk Fehmary 1S55. 

Sib, — I am sanguine in believing that the great object of the 
union of my friends with the new Government may be attained 
without the painful sacrifice to which 3^our Roj-'al Higiiness 
refers. Contrary to 1113:^ advice, they 3^esterday declined to 
remain in the Cabinet, but I have renewed the subject tO’da3^, 
and they have finall3" decided to place themselves in m3" hands. 
This rendered other explanations neeessar3L before I could 
undertake so great a responsibility. When I shall have the 
honour of seeing 3mur Ro3"al Highness, I will, with 3" our Ro3"al 
Highness’s permission, communicate what has passed, so far as 
I am concerned. 

I venture to enclose the GO]}y of a letter which I addressed to 
Mr Herbert this morning, in answer to one received from him 
late last night, in which he expressed his doubts of the propriet3^ 
of the first decision at which the37 had arrived. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most humble and 
devoted Servant, Aeebdeen. 


[Enclosure — Copy.} 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Mr S. Herbert. 

Abgyll House, €>tli February 1855 . 

Mv DEAE Hebbeet, — I received 3^our letter too late to answer it 
.ast night. In fact, I had gone to bed. 

You sa3^ that 3’'ou are in a great difficulty as to the course 3"ou ought 
to take. I am in none whatever. 

I gave you my decided opinion 3"esterda3’' that 3^ou ought to con- 
tinue in Palmerston’s Administration ; and I endeavoured to support 
this opinion by the ver3^ arguments w^hich 3^ou repeat in your letter 
to me. Surety this letter ought to have been addressed to Gladstone 
and Graham, and not to me. I fulty concur in thinking that 3"ou 
came to a ^vrong conclusion 7v"e3te^da3^ and I woiild fain hope that it 
would still be reversed. 

I’idien 3^ou sent to me 3'esterda3’^ to attend 3"our iiieeting, I certainly 
hoped it w^as with the intention of following rn3^ advice. 

Y^our reluctance to continue in Palmerston’s Cabinet Is cliiefl3^ 
founded on the apprehension that he wall pursue a warlike polic3" 
be3"ond reasonable bounds. I have already told 3"ou that I have had 
some explanations with hftn on the terms of peace, with which I am 
satisfied. But whatever ma3^ be his inclinations, you ought to rely on 
the weight of your own character and opinions in the Cabinet. I am 
persuaded that the sentiments of the great majority of the Members of 
the Cabinet are similar to 3’'Our own, and that you may fairly exj^ect 
reason and sound policy to prevail in the question of peace and war. 

But above all I have recently had some very full conversations 
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with Clarendon on the subject, and I am entirely satisfied with his 
disposition and intentions. I am sanguine in the belief that he will 
give effect to his present views. 

A perseverance in the refusal to join Palmerston will produce very 
sex’ious effects, and will never be attributed to its true cause. Th© 
public feeling will be strongly pronounced against you, and you will 
greatly suffer in reputation, if you persevere at such a moment as this 
in refusing to continue in the Cabinet. 

In addition to the public necessity, I think you owe much to our 
lat© Whig colleagues, who behaved so nobly and generously towards 
us after Lord John’s resignation. They have some right to expect 
this sacrifice. 

Although your arguments do not ajDply to me, for I yesterday 
adopted them all, you conclude your letter by pressing me to enter 
the Cabinet. Now there is really no sense in this, and I cannot 
imagine how you can seriously propose it. You would expose me 
to a gratuitous indignity, to which no one ought to expect me to 
submit. I say gratuitous, because I could not be of th© slightest 
us© in such a situation for th© purpose you requii'©. 

I can retire with perfect equanimity from the Government in con- 
sequence of the vote of the House of Commons ; but to be stigmatised 
as th© Head and tolerated as the subordinate member I cannot 
endure. 

If at any future time my presence should be required in a Cabinet, 
I should feel no objection to accept any ofifice, or to enter it without 
office. But to b© th© Head of a Cabinet to-day, and to become a 
subordinate member of th© very same Cabinet to-morrow, would be 
a degradation to which I could never submit, that I would rather 
die than do so — and indeed the sense of it would go far to kill me. 

If you tell me that yom* retaining your present offices, without th© 
slightest sacrifice, but on the contrary with the approbation of all, is 
in any degree to depend on my taking such a couFvS©, I can only say 
that, as friends, I cannot believe it possible that you should bo guilty 
of such wanton cruelty without any national object. 

I must, then, again earnestly exhort you to reconsider th© decision 
of yesterday, and to continue to form part of th© Government. I 
will do anything in my power to facilitate this. If you like, I will 
go to Palmerston and promote any explanation between him and 
Gladstone on the subject of peace and war. Or I will tell him that 
you have yielded to my strong recommendation. In short, I am 
ready to do anything in my power. 

I wish you to show this letter to Gladstone and to Graham, to 
whom, as you wiH see, it is addressed as much as to yourself. 

I hop© to meet you this morning, and Gladstone will also come to 
th© Admiralty. Yours, etc. Abebdehn. 

The Prince Albert to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Wi February 1855. 

My deak Lobe Abebdeen, — We are just returning to Wind- 
sor. Lord Palmerston kissed hands a^ter having announced 
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that his Peelite colleagues also have agreed to keep their ofEces. 
The Queen is thus relieved from great anxiety and difficulty, 
and feels that she owes much to your kind and disinterested 
assistance. I can quite understand what you say in the letter 
which I return- You must make allowances also, however, 
for the wishes of your friends not to be separated from you. 
You will not foe annoyed foy further proposals from here. 

To-morrow we shall have an opportunity of fui'ther conver- 
sation with you upon the state of affairs. Believe me always, 
yours, etc., Albert 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham P^vlace, iith February 1S55. 

My dearest Uncle, — We are here again for a few hours in 
order to try and facilitate the formation of a Government, which 
seemed almost hopeless. 

Van de Weyer will have informed you of the successive fail- 
ures of Lord Derby and Loi'd John . . . and of Lord Palmerston 
being noTv charged with the formation of a Government ! I had 
no other alternative. The Whigs will join with him, and I 
have got hopes, also the Peelites, which would be very impor- 
tant, and would tend to allay the alarm which his name will, 
I fear, produce abroad. 

I will leave this letter open to the last moment in the 
hope of giving you some decisive news before we return to 
Windsor. . . . 

I am a good deal worried and knocked up by all that has 
passed ; my nerves, which have suffered very severely this last 
year, have not been improved by what has passed during this 
trying fortnight — for it will be a fortnight to-morrow tliat the 
beginning of the mischief began. . . . 

Six o'clock p.m. — One word to say that Loi'd Palmerston 
has just kissed hands as Prime Minister. All the Peelites 
except poor dear Aberdeen (whom I am deeply grieved to lose) 
and the Duke of Newcastle, remain. It is entirely Aberdeen’s 
doing, and very patriotic and handsome of him. In haste, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victorli K. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Windsor Oastue, 7tli Fd^ruary 1855. 

Though the Queen hopes to see Lord Aberdeen at six, she 
seizes the opportunity of approving the appointment of t‘he 
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Hon. and Rev. A. Douglas ^ to the living of St Olave’s, South- 
wark, to say what she hardly dares to do verbally without 
fearing to give way to her feelings ; she wishes to say what a 
pang it is for her to separate from so kind and dear and valued 
a friend as Lord Aberdeen has ever been to her since she has 
known him. The day he became Prime Minister was a very 
happy one for her ; and throughout his Ministry he has ever 
been the kindest and wisest adviser — one to whom she could 
apply on all and trifling occasions even. This she is sure ho 
will still ever be. But the thought of losing him as her First 
Adviser in her Government is very painful. The pain is to a 
certain extent lessened by the knowledge of all he has done to 
further the formation of this Government, in so noble, loyal, 
and disinterested a manner, and by his friends retaining their 
posts, which is a great security against possible dangers. The 
Queen is sui’e that the Prince and herself may ever rely on his 
valuable support and advice in all times of difficulty, and she 
now concludes with the expression of her warmest thanks for 
all his kindness and devotion, as well as of her unalterable 
friendship and esteem for him, and with every wish for his 
health and happiness. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Piccadilly, Ith February 1855, 

V'iscotmt Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that a difficulty has arisen in regard 
to the reconstruction of the Administration, which your 
Majesty might perhaps be able to assist in removing. It is 
considered by the Members of the proposed Cabinet to be a 
matter of great importance that Lord Lansdowne should not 
only be a Member of the Cabinet, but that he should also be 
the Organ of the Government in the House of Lords. 

Viscount Palmerston pressed this upon Lord Lansdowne 
yesterday afternoon, and was imder the impression that Lord 
Lansdowne had consented to be so acknowledged, with the 
imderstanding that Lord Granville, as President of the Council, 
should relieve him from the pressure of the daily business of 
the House, while Lord Clarendon would take the burthen of 
Foreign Office discussions, and that fJius the ordinary duties 
of Leader of the House of Lords would be performed by 
others, while Lord Lansdowne would still be the directing 
chief, who would give a character and tone to the body. But 
Viscount Palmerston learns this morning from Lord Granville 

1 Tlie Hon- Arfcliur Oascoigne Douglas (1837-1905), son of tUe niaeteenth Earl of 
Mort6n ; Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney, 1883-1905. 
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and Lord Bessborough that Lord Lansdovvme does not so 
understand the matter, and is umviliing to assume the ostensible 
Leadership, even upon the above-mentioned arrangement, and 
that he vdshes Lord Ctranville to be the Leader in the House of 
Lords. 

Lord Granville, however, with reason urges that there are 
many members of tlie House of Lords tvlio would show to Lord 
Lansdowne, from his long standing and high political posi- 
tion, a deference which they would not shotv towards Lord 
Granville, so imieh younger a man. If Lord Lansdovme 
V. ere in Town, Viseouiit Palmerston would have gone to him 
strongh' to entreat him to be the person to announce in the 
House of Lords xlie formation of a Ministry'', and to continue to 
be the organ of the Govermneiit in that House, at least till 
Easter, and upon such matters and occasions as might require 
the w^eight of bis authority ; but if your Majesty were to view 
the matter in the same light in which it has presented itself to 
Viscount Palmerston, to the Chaneeilor, to Lord Clarendon, 
to Lord Granville and others, and if your Majesty should think 
fit to express an opinion upon it to Lord Lansdowne, such an 
opinion would no doubt have great weight with Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Viscount Palmerston submits a list of the proposed Cabinet. 
Until Sir George C4rey returns to Town tliis afternoon from 
Portsmouth, whither he went yesterday evening to take leave 
of his son, who has a commission in the Rifles,^ and was to 
embark this morning for the Crimea, Viscount Palmerston will 
not know whether he prefers the Colonial Office or the Home 
Office. Whichever of the two lie chooses, Mr Herbert will 
take the other. Viscount Palmerston does not submit to your 
Majesty the name of any person for the office of Secretary at 
War, as he proposes that that office shall merge in the office 
of Secretary of State for the War Department, and Viscount 
Palmerston suspends for the present any recommendation to 
your Majesty for the office of Chancellor of the Duchj^ of 
Lancaster, as that office may be made available for gi\ing 
strength either in the House of Lords or in the House of Com- 
mons according to circumstances. 

Pboposkd Cabinet. 

First Lord of Treasurf ! . . . Viscount Pauviebston. 

Lord Chancellor .... Lord Cranwokth. 

1 George Henry Grey, afterwards Lieut. -Colonel of tlie Nortliumbei'land Militia, and 
Captain in the Grenadier Guards ; father of the present Sir Edward Grey, M.P. He 
predeceased his father in 1874. 
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President of the Council 
Privy Seal 
Foreign Affairs . 

War Department . 

Home Office 

Colonial Department . 
Admiralty 

Chancellor of Exchequer 
India Board 
Board of Works 
Post Office . 


Earl Gbaxville. 

Duke of Argyll. 

Earl of Clarendon. 

Lord Panmgre. 

/Mr Sidney Herbert 
or Sir George Grey. 
Sir George Grey or 
Mr Sidney Herbert. 
Sir James Graham. 

Mr Gladstone. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Sir William Molesworth. 
Viscount Canning. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle, ith February 1S55. 

The Queen has just received Lord Palmerston’s letter with 
the List of the Government, which she approves. She entirely 
agrees with him in the view he takes with respect to Lord 
Lansdowne’s position in the House of Lords, and will write 
to him on the subject. From what he said, however, the 
Queen would hojie that he would not be disinclined to make 
the annomicement of the Government as well as to take the 
lead on all occasions of great importance.^ 

Tlie Queen approves that the office of Secretary at War 
should remain open at present ; but as regards the question 
itself of these two offices, she reserves her judgment till the 
subject is submitted to her in a definite form. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

loth February 1855. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that, with the permission of Lord 
Palmerston, and at the urgent recommendation of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Lansdowne, he has made to Lord John 
Russell the proposal to act a-s our negotiator at Vienna, which 
your Majesty was pleased to sanction on Wednesday night. ^ 

1 Lord Lansdowne consented, on particular occasions only, to represent the Govern- 
ment, but claimed to be liimself the judge of the expediency or necessity of his doing so. 
The ministerial life of this doyen of the Whig Party spanned half a century, for he had, as 
Lord Henry Petty, been Chancellor of tlie Exchequer in the ministry of “ All the Talents 
in lSOJj-1807. Lord Granville now assumed the Liberal leadership in the Lords, which, 
as Lord Fitsmaurice points out, he held, with a brief exception of three years, till his 
death in 1891. 

2 In pursuance of the negotiations referred to (ante^ p, C5), a conference of the Powers 
was held at Vienna- Lord John’s view of the attitude which he hoped Great Britain 
would take up is clearly stated in his letter of the 11th to Lord Clarendon, printed in 
Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell, vol. ii. p. 242. He favoured the admission of Prussia 
to the Conference. 
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Lord Clarendon thinks, that whether the negotiations end 
in peace or are suddenly to be broken off, no man is so likely 
as Lord John to be approved by the Country for whichever 
course of proceeding he may adopt, and it will be a great 
advantage tha^l the negotiator himself should be able to 
vindicate his own conduct in Parliament. 

Lord Clarendon has this evening received a very kind and 
friendly answer from Lord John, who is disposed to accept, 
but desires another day to consider the proposal. 

As our relations with the United States are of the utmost 
importance at this moment, and as thej^ hav^e rather improved 
of late, Lord Clarendon humbly hopes he may be excused if 
he v'-entures to suggest to your Majesty the expediency of 
inviting Mr Buchanan ^ to Windsor. 


Visco^mt Pahnerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, IQth February 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that having been v’^ery kindly 
receiv'ed at Paris hy the Emperor of the French, he thought it 
would be useful to write to the Emperor on the formation, of 
the present Govermnent, and he submits a copy of the letter 2 
which he addressed to the Emperor. 

The Emperor, when Viscount Palmerston took leave of him, 
signified his intention of writing occasionally to Viscount 
Palmerston, and that is the reason why Viscount Palmerston 
adverts to such communications in his letter. 

Viscount Palmerston has just had the honour to receive your 
Majesty’s communication of this day, and will not fail to bear 
in mind the suggestions which it contains. 

1 American Minister to Great Britain, afterwards President of the United States. 

2 Viscount Palmerston to the Emperor of the French. 

Londees, 8 Feirier 1855. 

Stee, — Appel6 par la Heine ma Souveraine an poste que maintenant j’occnpe, je 
ra’ernpresse de satisfaire an besoin que je sens d’esprhner i\ votre Majesty la ^ande 
satisfaction que j’6prouYe h me trouver en rapport plus direct avec le GouTemement de 
votre Majesty. 

L^xVIUance qui unit si heureusement la Prance et I’Angleterre et qui promet des r^sultats 
si avantageux pour toute I’Europe, prend son origine dans la loyanttL*, la franchise, et la 
sagacity de Totre Majestd ; et votre Majesty pourra toujours compter sur la loyaut6 et la 
franchise du Gouvernement Anglais. Et si votre Majeste avait jamais une communica- 
tion h nous faire sur des id^es non encore assez muries pour etre le sujet de D^peches 
Officielles, je m’estimerais tr^s honors en recevant une telle communication de la part de 
votre MajestA 

Nous aliens mettre un peu d’ordre -k notre Camp devant Sevastopol, et en cela nous 
tacherons d’imiter le bel esemple qui nous est montrd par le Camp Pran(?ais. A quelque 
chose cependant malbeur est bon, et le mauyais 6tat de TArm^e Anglaise a dorm6 auz 
braves et g6n6reux Pran^ais 1* occasion de prodiguer k leurs frferes d’armes des soins, qui 
out excite la plus vive reconnaissance tant en Angleterre qu’h Balaclava. J'ai I'honneur 
d'etre, Sire, etc. etc., PALMERSTON. 

VOX., m 4* 
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Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

'Windsor Castle, nth February 1S55. 

This letter gave us great uneasiness. . . . The sort of 
private correspondence which Lord Palmerston means to 
establish with the Emperor Napoleon is a novel and uncon- 
stitutional practice. If carried on behind the back of the 
Sovereign, it makes her Minister the Privy Councillor of a 
foreign Sovereign at the head of her affairs. How can the 
Foreign Secretary and Ambassador at Paris, the legitimate 
organs of commmaication, carry on their business, if everything 
has been privately preconcerted between the Emperor and the 
English Prime Minister ? What control can the Cabinet hope to 
exercise on the Foreign Affairs under these circumstances ? . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Windsor Castle, nth February 1855. 

The Queen thanks Lord Palmerston for his letter of the 10th, 
and for communicating to her the letter which he had ad- 
dressed upon the Sth to the Emperor of the French on the 
formation of the present Government, the copy of which the 
Queen herewith returns. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, imi February 1S55. 

{Friday night. ^ 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that after he had made his state- 
ment this afternoon, a conversation of some length took place, 
in which Mr DisraeK, Mr Roebuck, Mr Thomas Duncoinbe, 
and several other Members took part, the subject of discussion 
being whether Mr Roebuck’s Committee should or should not 
be appointed. 

Viscoimt Palmerston is concerned to say that it was not only 
his own impression but the opinion of a great number of persons 
with whom he communicated in the course of the evening, 
including the Speaker, that the appointment of the Committee 
will be carried by a very great majority, perhaps scarcely less 
great than that by which the original Motion was affirmed ; 
and it was also the opinion of good judges that a refusal to 
grant an enquiry would not be a good ground on which to dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the Gauntry. The general 
opinion was that the best way of meeting the Motion for 
naming the Committee which Mr Roebuck has fixed for next 
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Thursday, would be to move some instruction to the Com- 
mittee directing or limiting the range of its enquiry. This is 
a matter, however, which vrill be well considered at the meeting 
of tiie Cabinet to-morrow. . . . 

The reason alleged for the determination of Members to 
vote for Mr Roebuck's Committee is the general desire through- 
out the Country that an enc|uir3" should be instituted to ascer- 
tain the causes of the sufferings of your Majesty’s troops in the 
Crimea. 


Queen Victoria to the King of Prui^sia, 
[Translation.'] 

BCCKIXGE-Ur Palace, Fvomary 1S55. 

Esabest Bbotheb, — I must not let Lord John Russei-l visit 
Berlin without personaii3^ recommending him to ^^our MaJestj^ 
— an honour which he deserves in a high degree, as a states- 
man of wide outlook, well-informed, and moderate. At the 
same time I may be allowed to repeat my conviction, w’hich I 
have exjpressed several times airead\% that it appears to me 
impossible to obtain peace so long as Prussia continues in- 
disposed to maintain, in case of necessity b\^ force of arms, the 
principles publicly expressed in concert with the belligerent 
Powers and Austria. 

Much blood, very much blood, has already" been shed. 
Honour and justice force the belligerent Powers to make eveiw 
sacrifice in continualij:- defending those principles to the 
utmost. Whether diplomacy will succeed in saving Prussia 
from taking an active share in this defence — that remains the 
secret of the future, which the King of kings alone possesses ! 

Albert presents his homage to your Majesty, and I beg to be 
most cordially remembered, and remain as ever, my dear 
Brother, your Majesty’s faithful Servant and Eriend, 

Victoria R. 

Memorandum hy the Prince AlheH. 

EUCKlXGHAM PALACE, 215? February 1S55. 

I have just seen Mr Gladstone, who received my box so late 
that I did not wish to detain him more than a few minutes, 
as the Cabinet was waiting for him. I told him, however, the 
substance of Lord Palmerston’s letter, and of the Queen’s 
answer, the wisdom of which, he said, nobody could doubt for 
a moment, and added that the choice l3dng only between many 
evils, I hoped he and his friends would not strive to obtain an 
absolute good, and thereby lose the Queen the services of an 
efficient Government. He begged that I should rest assured 
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that the first and primary consideration which would guide 
their determination would be the position of the Crown in 
these critical circmnstances. He had had no opportunity of 
consulting these last days either Mr S. Herbert or Sir James 
Graham. But for himself he felt the greatest difficulty in 
letting the House of Commons succeed in what he must con- 
sider a most xmconstitutional, most presumptuous, and most 
dangerous course, after which it would be impossible for the 
Executive ever to oppose again the most absurd and pre- 
posterous demands for enquiry.^ 

I asked, But can you stop it ? ” 

He answered : I believe Lord Palmerston made a mistake 
in not grappling with it from the first, and using all the power 
the Crown had entrusted to him, even ostentatiously, for the 
purpose. Now it might be most difficult — but it ought not 
to pass without a solemn protest on the part of the men who 
were not connected with the Government, and should not be 
supposed to have any other than the interests of the Country 
at heart. A Govermnent was powerless in resisting such an 
encroachment of the House, where the whole Opposition, from 
personal motives, and the supporters of Govermnent from fear 
of their constituents, were bent upon carrying it. Such a 
protest, however, might form a rallying-point upon which 
futme resistance might be based, and the Country, now in- 
toxicated by agitation, might come to its senses. 

As to the strength of the Government, he believed it had 
very little at^ this moment in the House, and that such would 
be the case with any Government Lord Palmerston could form, 
he had foretold him, when Lord Derby had made him the offer 
to join an Administration of his forming. At this moment the 
secession of the Peelites would rather strengthen the Govern- 
ment than otherwise, as, from their connection with Lord 
Aberdeen, they had been decried in the Country with him, 
and the Whigs looked upon them with all the personal feelings 
of men deprived of their offices by them. 

He agreed with me that in the present disruption of Parties, 
the ffifficulty of obtaining any strong Government consists, 
not in the paucity of men, but in the over-supply of Right 
Honourable gentlemen produced by the many attempts to 
form a Government on a more extended base. There were 
now at least three Ministers for each office, from which the two 
excluded were always cried ui^ as superior to the one in power. 
He said this could not be amended until we got back to two 
Parties — each of them capable of presenting to the Queen an 
efficient Administration, Now the one Party did not support 

1 See post, p. 109, note 1. 
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its Chief from personal rivalry — and the other, from the very 
feeling of its own incapacitj^, became reckless as to the course 
of its jDolitical actions. 

He concluded by sajdng he felt it right to reserve his final 
determination till the last moment at vv’hich it would become 
necessary, Ai.beet. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Botoing Street, 21^^ Fehntanj 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston j^resents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and feels extreme regret in having to state to your 
Majesty that Sir James Graham, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Sidney 
Plerbert announced at the Cabinet Meeting to-day their deter- 
mination to retire from the Government in consequence of 
their inability to consent to the nomination of Mr Hoebuck’s 
Committee.^ Ho other Member of the Government has as j^et 
intimated any intention to retire. Viscount Palmerston will 
assemble the remaining Members of the Government to- 
morrow at twelve to take into consideration the steps to be 
taken for supi^Iying the places of the retiring Members.^ 

An endeavour has been made to induce Mr Roebuck to post- 
pone the appointment of the Committee till Monday, but he 
will not consent to delay it beyond to-morrow, and he will 
insert in the votes to-night, to be printed to-morrow morning 
(in accordance with the rules of the House), the proposed list 
of names which have been settled between the Government 
and Mr Roebuck, and which seem to be unobjectionable, all 
things considered. . , . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKINGILUI PALi.CE, tilth February 1855, 

My dearest Unode, — Since I last wrote to you, we have 
again had much trouble, as Van de Weyer will have informed 

1 The retirement of the Peelites in a body from Lord Palmerston’s Ministry is a curious 
Instance of the tenacity of Party ties, since the prosecution of the enquiry into the con- 
duct of the war affected the Whig as much as the Peelite section of the Aberdeen Cabinet. 
In reference to their reason for resignation ("viz. that the investigation "was a dangerous 
breach of a great constitutional principle, and that similar enquiries could never thence- 
forward be refused), see Parker’s Sir James GreLha7n^ vcl. ii. pp. 26S-3V2. 

The secession of the Peelites, however, did not make the Jklinistry a Whig Govemment, 
The last Whig Administration #as that which left office early in 1852. Had Lord John 
Russell succeeded in his attempt on the present occasion, the IVhig party might have 
endured c& nomine ; but Palmerston had, notwithstanding Cobden’s distrust, ^ been 
popular with the Radicals, and henceforward his supporters must be known as the Liberal 
Party. 

2 Sir Charles Wood became First Lord of the Admiralty ^Mr. Vernon Smith succeeding 
him at the Board of Control), Sir George Lewis succeeded jMr Gladstone at the Exchequer, 
and the Colonial Office was offered to and accepted by Lord J ohn Russell, who was at 
the moment in Paris on bis way to attend the Vienna Conference, 
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you. We have lost our three best men — certainly from the 
purest and best of motives — but the result is unfortunate. 
Altogether, affairs are very unsettled and very unsatisfactory. 
The good people here are realty a little mad, but I am certain it 
will right itself ; one must only not give way to the nonsense 
and absurdity on© hears. 

Lord John’s return to office under Lord Palmerston is very 
extraordinary ! ^ I hope he may do good in his mission ; h© is 
most anxious for it. 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 23rd. The frost has 
left us, which personalty I regret, as it agrees so well with me ; 
but I believe it was very necessary on account of the great 
distress which was prevalent, so many people being thrown 
out of employment. 

The Emperor’s meditated voyage - — though natural in him 
to wish-’ — I thinlc most alarming ; in fact, I don’t know how 
things are to go on without him, independent of the great 
danger he exposes himself to besides. I own it makes one 
tremble, for his life is of such immense importance, I still hop© 
that he may be deterred from it, but Walewski was in a great 
state about it. 

On Thmsday we saw twenty-six of the wounded Coldstream 
Guards, and on Friday thirty-four of the Scotch Fusileers. A 
most interesting and touching sight — such fine men, and so 
brave and patiezit ! so ready to go back and “ he at them again 
A great many of them, I am glad to say, will be able to remain 
in the Service. Those who have lost their limbs cannot, of 
course. There were two poor boys of nineteen and twenty — 
the one had lost his leg, quite high up, by the bursting of a shell 
in the trenches, and the other his poor arm so shot that it is 
perfectly useless. Both had smooth girls’ faces ; these were 
in the Coldstream, who certainty look the worst. In the Scotch 
Fusileers, there were also two very young men — the one shot 
through the cheek, the other through the skull — but both 
recovered ! Among the Grenadiers there is one very sad 
obj ect, shot dreadfully y a ball having gone in through the cheek 


1 For twenty years X(Ord Jolin Bussell had been Leacler of the Whig Party in the 
House, and Lord Palmerston subordinate to him, 

2 The Emperor had announced his intention of going to the Crimea, and assumiii.g 
the conduct of the war. The project was most unfavourably regarded by the Queen and 
the Prince, by Lord Palmerston, and by the EmperoPs advisers. But the intention, 
’v^ich had been carefully matured, was arrived at in full loyalty to the Alliance with 
this country, and' had to be tactfully n3et. Accordingly, it wus arranged that when 
Napoleon was at the Camp in Boulogne in March, Lord Clarendon should visit him there, 
and discuss the question with him. Eventually, the Foreign Secretary pers\iaded the 
Emperor to relinquish, or at any rate defer, his expedition ; a memorandum of what 
passed on the occasion was drawn up by the Prince from the narration of Lord 
Clarendon, and printed by Sir Theodore Martin. (Life of the Prince Oonmrt. vol. iii. 
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and behind the nose and eye and out through the other side ! 
He is shockingly disfigured, but is recovered. I feel so much 
for them, and am so-fond of my dear soldiers — so proiid> of them ’ 
We could not have avoided sending the Guards ; it would have 
been their ruin if they had not gone. . . . 

I must now conclude. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOBIA R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Euckts-GHAM PaLacz, 1st ^farch 1S55. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon for his letter received this 
evening, and will return the enclosures to-morrow. 

The Queen gathers from what she has read that the 
Emperor is bent upon going, and that nothing in the 
shape of remonstrance or argument will turn him from his 
purpose. 

Should the Emperor's journey take place. Lord Cowley’s 
accompanying him appears to the Queen in all respects a most 
useful stejD, and the Queen gives accordingh^ her permission for 
him to go. 

The Emperor’s taking the management of the whole Cam- 
paign, as well as the command of our Forces, entirely into his 
own hands, involves so manj^ considerations that it may be 
worth considering whether we ought not previously to come to 
a more direct and comprehensive understanding with him, such 
as full and verbal discussion would alone afford — to which, in 
some shape or other, his present stay at Boulogne might afford 
some facilities. 


From Sir Ralph Aher&romhy.^ 

The HAGUE. 2nd March 1S55. 

(Received 3.45 P.M.) 

The Emperor Nicholas died this morning at 1 a.m. of Pul- 
monic Apoplexy, after an attack of Infiuenza.^ 

1 Who had married the sister of Lady John Russell. 

2 Xothing had been known publicly of the Czar’s illness, and the startling news of his 

death caused a sensation in l^gland of tragedy rather than of Jojj;. Mr Kinglake has 
'suvidly depicted the feelings of agony and mortification with which the news of the 
earlier Russian reverses had been received by Ficholas. On the 1st of IMarch, he received 
the full account of the disaster at Eupatoria, after which he became delirious, and died 
on the foil oiling day. He had stated, in referring to the horrors of that Crimean w'inter, 
that Russia had still two Generals on whom she could rely : G enerals Janvier and E6vrier ; 
and Leech, with matchless art, now made his famous cartoon — ** General Fil-vrier turned 
traitor,” depicting Death, in the uniform of a Russian officer, laying his bony hand on 
the Emperor’s heartti ^ 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

HOUSE OP CoMaioNS, 2nd March 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

The death of the Emperor of Russia may or may not produce 
important changes in the state of affairs. It is probable that 
the Grand Duke Hereditary will succeed quietly, notwith- 
standing the notion that a doubt would be started whether he, 
as son of the Grand Duke Nicholas, would not be superseded by 
his younger brother born son of the Czar.^ It is possible that 
the new Emperor may revert to that peaceful policy which he 
was understood to advocate in the beginning of these transac- 
tions, but it is possible, on the other hand, that he may feel 
bound to follow out the policy of his father, and may be im- 
pelledby the headstrong ambition of his brother Constantine. At 
ail events, this change at Petersburg should not for the present 
slacken the proceedings and the arrangements of the Allies. 

The House of Commons has been engaged in discussing Mr 
Roebuck's proposal that the Committee of Enquiry should be 
a secret one. This proposal was made by the majority of the 
Committee on the ground that they anticipated a difftculty in 
conducting their enquiries without trenching on the delicate 
and dangerous ground of questioning the proceedings of the 
French. The proposal was objected to by Lord Seymoiu* ^ 
and Mr Ellice, members of the Committee, by Sir James 
Graham as unjust towards the Duke of Newcastle, and others 
whose conduct ought to be enquired into with all the safe- 
guards which publicity secures for justice, and not before a 
Secret Tribunal in the natwe of an Inquisition, The general 
sense of the House was against secrecy, and Viscount Palmer- 
ston expressed an opinion adverse to it, on the ground that it 
could not be enforced because the Committee could not gag 
the witnesses, and that the character of secrecy would excite 
suspicion and disappoint public expectation. Sir John Paking- 
ton, a member of the Committee, was for secrecy, Mr Disraeli 
spoke against it, and the Motion has been withdravni. 

Queen Victoria to the Princess of Prussia. 
ITranslation, ] 

Buckingham palace, 4.th March 1855. 

Dear Augusta, The astounding news of the death of your 
poor uncle the Emperor Nicholas reached us the day before 

Alexander aSlS-lSSl), succeeded as Czar 
fl Lord Sejmom Cafterwards Duke of Somerset) drafted tbe Report of the Committee. 
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yesterday at foui* o’clock. A few hours previously we had 
learnt that his condition was hopeless. The news is sudden and 
most unexpected, and we are naturally very anxious to learn 
details. His departure from life at the present moment cannot 
but make a particularly strong impression, and what the con- 
sequences of it may be the All-knowing One alone can foresee. 
Although the poor Emperor has died as om.' enemy, I have not 
forgotten former and more happy times, and no one has more 
than I regretted that he himself evoked this sad war.^ To 
you I must address my request to express to the poor Empress, 
as well as to the family, my heai‘tfelt condolence. I cannot do 
it officially, but you, my beloved friend, you will surely be able 
to convey it to your sister-in-law as well as to the present young 
Emperor in a manner 'which shall not compromise me. I have 
a deep, heartfelt desire to express this. To your dear, honoured 
mother convey, pray, my condolence on the death of her 
brother. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

BucKiN'GHAil PALACE, bill March 181)5. 

The Queen is very anxious to bring before Lord Panmure the 
subject which she mentioned to him the other night, viz, that 
of Hospitals for our sick and wounded soldiers. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, and noiv is the moment to have them built, 
for no doubt there \rould be no difficulty in obtaining the 
money rec^uisite for this pm'pose, from the strong feeling now 
existing in the public mind for improvements of all kinds con- 
nected with the Army and the well-being and comfort of the 
soldier. 

Nothing can exceed the attention paid to these poor men in 
the Barracks at Chatham (or rather more Fort Pitt and Bromp- 
ton), and they are in that respect very comfortable ; but the 
buildings are bad — the wards more like prisons than hospitals, 
with the windows so high that no one can look out of them ; 
and the generality of the wards are small rooms, -with hardly 
space for you to walk between the beds. There is no dining- 
room or hall, so that the poor men must have their dinners in 
the same room in which they sleep, and in which some may be 
dying, and at any rate^joiany suffering, while others are at their 
meals. The proposition of having hulks prepared for their 
reception will do very well at first, but it would not, the Queen 
thinks, do for any length of time. A hulk is a very gloomy 

1 The Queen records, in the Life of the Prince Consort, that she entertained a sincere 
respect for the Emperor personally, and received the ne’ws of his death with regret (voL 
iii. p. 225, note). 
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place, and these poor men require their spirits to be cheered 
as much as their physical sufferings to be attended to. 
The Queen is particularly anxious on this subject, which is, 
he may truly say, constantly in her thoughts, as is every- 
thing connected with her beloved troops, who have fought 
so bravely and born© so heroically ail their sufferings and 
privations. 

The Queen hopes before long to visit all the Hospitals at 
Portsmouth, and to see in what state they are. 

When will the medals b© ready for distribution ? 


The Marquis of Dalhousie to Queen Victoria. 

OOTA.CA3.IUXD, 14.th March 1S55. 

The Governor- General presents his most humble duty to 
your Majesty ; and in obedience to the command, wliich your 
Majesty was pleased to lay upon him, that he should keep your 
Majesty acquainted with the comse of public ©vents in India, 
he has the honour to inform your Majesty that he has now felt 
it to be his duty to request the President of the Board of Control 
to solicit for him your Majesty’s x>ermission to retire from 
the office of Governor-General of India about the close of the 
present year. 

The Governor-General begs permission respectfully to re- 
present, that in January next, he will have held his jDresent 
office for eight years ; that his health during the last few 
months has seriously failed him ; and that although he believes 
that the invigorating air of these hills will enable him to dis- 
charge all his duties efficiently during this season, yet he is 
conscious that the effects of an Indian climate have laid such a 
hold upon him that by the close of the present year he will be 
wholly unfit any longer to serve your Majesty. 

Lord Dalhousie, therefore, humbly trusts that your Majesty 
will graciously permit him to resign the great office wffiich he 
holds before he ceases to command the strength which is 
needed to sustain it. Pie has the honour to subscribe himself, 
your Majesty’s most obedient, most humble and devoted 
Subject and Servant, DAMoiTsiii!. 


Qiceen Victoria to the Marl of Clarendon. 

BUCKINGHAM P ALACK, 1-1/A March 1855. 

The Queen returns the letter and Despatches from Vienna. 
They don’t alter her opinion as to our demands. Every con- 
cession in form and wording ought to foe made which could 
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save Russian amour-propre ; but this ought in no way to trench 
upon the substance of our demands, to which Austria must feel 
herself bound.^ 

Queeji Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

OsBOEisE, l^tk March 1S55. 

The Queen has read with the greatest interest Lord Cowley’s 
three reports. The changeableness of the French views are 
most perplexing, although they have hitherto not prevented a 
steady course from being followed in the end. Lord Cowley 
seems to have been a little oft his guard when he took the pro- 
posal of oxiT taking Sinope as a second Malta or Gibraltar, for 
a mere act of generosity and confidence to-wards us. We must 
be careful not to break do\TO ourselves the barrier of the 
“ abnegation clause ” of our original treaty.- The Austrian 
proposal can hardly b© serious, for to require 1,200,000 men 
before going to W'ar is almost ridiculous. 

The Queen read with much concern the two simultaneous 
proposals from the King of Prussia’s simultaneous Plenipoten- 
tiaries — both inadmissible, in her opinion. A very civil answer 
would apx^ear to the Queen as the best, to the effect that, as 
Prussia was evidently not now in a mood to resume her x^osition 
amongst the great Powders with the responsibilities attaching 
to it, we could not hoxoe to arrive at anj- satisfactoiy result by 
the present negotiations, but shall be ready to treat Prussia 
wdth the same regard with 'which •we have always done, when she 
shall have something tangible to x>ropose. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBOlCfE, imh March 1855. 

With regard to the Expedition to the Baltic ^ the Queen 
concurs in believing it probable that we shall have to condne 
ourselves to a blockade, but this should be with the certainty 
of its being done effectually and free from any danger to the 
squadron, from a sudden start of the Russian fieet. Twenty 
sail of the Line (to which add five French) would be a suSicieiit 
force if supx^orted by the necessary complement of frigates, 
corvettes, and gunboats, etc., etc. ; alone, they would be useless 
from their draught of ^ater, and if twenty siiips only are meant 

1 As lii'is already been stated, the Pour Points ” were the basis of the negotiations 
at Vienna : the third alone, which the Allies and Austria had defined as intended to 
terminate Russian preponderance in the Black Sea, caused ditfienity, 

2 J.c. the formal renunciation by the Allies of any scheme of territorial acquisition. 

3 q?he expedition was commanded by Bearj Admiral Biehaxd Dundas, About the 
same time Vice-Admiral Sir James Dundas retired from the Mediterranean Command, 
in favour of Sir Dchnund Lyons. 
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(not sail of the Line), the force would seem wholly inadequate. 
The Queen would therefore wish, before giving her sanction 
to the proposed plan of campaign, to have a complete list sub- 
mitted to her of what it is intended to constitute the Baltic 
Fleet.^ We ought likewise not to leave ourselves destitute 
of any Reserve at home, which the uncertain contingencies of 
another year’s war may call upon at any moment. 

The Queen regrets Lord Shaftesbxiry’s declining ofB.ce, and 
approves of Lord Elgin’s selection in his place-^ 

She thanks Lord Palmerston for the clear and comprehensive 
explanation of Sir George Lewis’s Stamp Duties Bill,^ and 
approves of Lord Palmerston’s proposal for the adjoiu'nment 
of Parliament for the Easter holidays. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Pamnure, 

OSBORKB, ^'2nd zh 1S55. 

The other day, when the Queen spoke to Lord Panmure on 
the subject of the distribution of the Medal for the Crimean 
Campaign amongst the Officers, and those who are in this 
country, no decision was come to as to how this should be done. 
The Queen has since thought that the value of this Medal would 
be greatly enhanced if she were personally to deliver it to the 
officers and a certain number of men (selected for that purpose). 
The valour displayed by our troops, as well as the sufferings 
they have endured, have never been surpassed — perhaps hardly 
equalled ; and as the Queen has been a witness of what they 
have gone through, having visited them in their hospitals, she 
would like to be able personally to give them the reward they 
have earned so well, and will value so much. It will likewise 
have a very beneficial effect, the Queen doubts not, on the 
recruiting. The manner in which it should be done, and the de- 
tails connected with the execution of this intention of hers, the 
Queen will settle with Lord Panmure, when she sees him in Town. 

Will the Medals now be soon ready ? 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WI^^DSOK Castlk, I'Uh April 1S55. 

Deabest XJNCiiE, — Your kindness will, I know, excuse any 
description of all that has passed, and is passing, and I leave 

i The allied fleet comprised 23 line-of-battle ships, 31 frigates and corvettes, 29 smaller 
steamers and gunboats, and 18 other craft. 

3 As Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Mr Matthew Talbot Baines was ultimately 
appointed. 

3 Imposing a peimy stamp upon bankers" cheques, if drawn witiiin fifteen miles of the 
place where they were payable. 
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it to Charles. The impression is very favourable.^ There is 
great fascination in the quiet, frank manner of the Emperor, 
and she is very pleasing, very graceful, and very unaffected, 
but very delicate. She is certainly very pretty and very un- 
common-looking. The Emperor spoke very amiably of you. 
The reception by the public was immensely enthusiastic. I 
must end here. Ever your devoted Niece, Victobia K. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Bxtckimgham Palace, I9^;i A'pril 1855. 

Dearest IJncee, ... I have not a moment to myself, 
being of course entirely occupied with our Imperial guests, 
with whom I am much pleased, and who behave really wdth 
the greatest tact.^ The Investiture went off very well, and 
to-day (we came from Windsor) the enthusiasm of the thou- 
sands who received him in the City was immense. He is much 
pleased. Since the time of my Coronation, with the excep- 
tion of the opening of the gi’eat Exhibition, I don’t remember 
anything like it. To-night we go in state to the Opera. In 
haste, ever your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Buceingham Palace, April 1855. 

My beabest Uncle, — Many thanks for your kind letter of 
the 19th and 20th, by which I am glad to see that you were 
well. Our great visit is past, like a brilliant and most success- 
ful dream, but I think the effect on the visitors will be a good 
and lasting one ; they saw in our reception, and in that of the 
whole Nation, nothing put on, but a warm, hearty welcome 
to a faitiifui and steady Aliy. I think also that for Belgium 
this visit will be very useful, for it will increase the friendly 
feelings of the Emperor towards my dear Uncle, and towards 
a country in which England takes so deep an interest. 

1 The Emperor and Empress of the French arrived on the 16th of April, on a visit to 
Ens^land, Tiiey were enthusiastically received botli at Dover (notwithstanding a dense 
fog, which endangered tlie safety of the Imperial yacht) and on their progress from the 
South-Eastern terminus to Paddington. In passing Bing Street, the Emperor was 
observed to indicate his formerj^esidence to the Empress. 

2 A review of the Household troops in AVindsor Park was held on the 17th, and a ball 
was given at the Castle in the evening- A Council of A7ar on the 18th was attended by 
the Prince, the Emperor, and some of their Ministers ; in the afternoon the Queen invested 
the Emperor with the Garter. On the following day the Emperor received an address at 
Windsor from tlie Corporation of London, and lunched at tiie Guildhall ; the Queen and 
Prince and their guests paid a State visit to Her Majlesty’s Theatre in the evening to hear 
Fidelia. On the 20th the party, with brilliant ceremonial, visited the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, and were enthusiastically received by an immense multitude ; another 
important Council, relative to the future conduct of the wax, was held in the evening. 
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The negotiations are broken off, and Austria has been 
called upon to act according to the Treaty of the 2nd December. 
She intends, I believe, to make some proposal, but we know 
nothing positive as yet. In the meantime I fear the Emperor 
(I mean Napoleon) will go to the Crimea, which makes one 
anxious. , , . Ever your devoted Niece, Viotopia R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

BucKiNGHAJii Palace, 2Wt April 1S55. 

The Queen has read the letter of Lady to Lady Palmer- 

ston, and now returns it to Lord Palmerston. 

She has to observe that it has been with her an invariable 
rule never to take upon herself the office of sitting in judgment 
upon accusations or reports against private character. No 
person therefore can have any reason to suppose that she will 
by marked neglect or manner appear to pronounce a verdict 
upon matters in which she is not the proper Court of Appeal. 


The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria, 

PALAIS DES TUILERIES, le 25 Avril 1856. 

Madahb et bonne Sceto, — Paris depuis trois jours, je 
suis encore aupres de votre Majeste par la pens4e, et mon 
premier besoin est de Lui redire combien est profonde T im- 
pression que m’a laiss^e son accueil si plein de grace et d’affec- 
tueuse bont6. La politique nous a rapproch^s d’abord, mais 
aujourd’hui qu’il m’a et6 permis de connaitre personnellement 
votre Majesty c’est une vive et respectueuse sympathie qui 
forme d(^sormais le veritable lien qui m’ attache a elle. II est 
impossible en effet de vivre quelques jours dans votre intimity 
sans subir le charme qui s’ attache a F image de la grandeur et 
du bonheur de la famille la plus unie. Votre Majeste m’a 
aussi bien touch6 par ses provenances dOlicates envers ITm- 
pOratrice ; car rien ne fait plus de plaisir que de voir la per- 
sonne qu’on aime devenir Fob jet d’ aussi fiatteuses attentions. 

Je prie votre Majeste d’ exprimer au Prince Albert les 
sentiments sinceres que m’inspirent sa tranche amitie, son 
esprit elevO et la droiture de son jugement. 

J'ai reneontrO a mon retbur k Paris bien des diffieultes 
dipiomatiques et bien d’autres inter venants au sujet de mon 
voyage en CrimOe. Je dirai en confidence a votre Majeste que 
ma resolution de voyage s’en trouve presque ©branlee. En 
France tons ceux qui possOdent sont bien peu courageux ! 

Votre Majeste voiidra bien me rappeler au souvenir de sa 
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charmante familie et me permetoe de Ltd renouveler F assu- 
rance de ma respectueuse amitie et de mon tendre attachement. 
De votre Majeste, le bon Frere., Napoleok. 


Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

Buckingham palace, le 27 Avril 1855. 

SiBE ET MON CHEB FkrPvE, — Votre Majeste vient de m’eerire 
une bien bonne et affectueuse lettre que j’ai regue hier et qui 
m’a vivement touchee. Vous dites, Sire, que vos pensees sont 
encore anpres de nous ; je puis Vous assurer que c’est bien 
reciproque de notre part et que nous ne cessons de repasser en 
revue et de parier de ces beaux jours que nous avons ©u 1© 
bonlieur de passer avec Vous et ITmperatrice et qui se sont 
malheureusement ecoules si vite. Nous sommes profonde- 
ment touches de la rnaniere dont votre Majeste parle de nous 
et de notre familie, et je me piais a voir dans les sentiments qu© 
vous nous temoignez un gage precieux de plus pour la con- 
tinuation de ces relations si heureusement et si fermenient 
etablies entr© nos deux pays. 

Pemiettez que j’ajout© encore, Sire, combien de prix j ’at- 
tache a rentier© franchise avec laquelle Vous ne manquez 
d’agir envers nous en tout© occasion et k laquelle Vous nous trou- 
verez toujoui’s prets a repondre, bien convaincus que c’est le 
nioyen le plus sur pour eloigner tout sujet de complication et 
de mesentendu entre nos deux Gouvernements vis-a-vis des 
graves difficult^s que nous avons k smmonter ensemble. 

Depuis le depart de votre Majeste les complications diplo- 
ma tiques ont augment© bien penib lenient et la position est 
assur^ment de venue bien difficile mais le Ciel n’abandonnera 
pas ceux qui n’ont d’ autre but que le bien du genre humain. 

J’avoue que la nouvelle de la possibilit© de 1’ abandon d© 
votre voyage en Crim^e m’a bien tranquillisee parce qu’il y 
avait bien des causes d’alarmes en vous voyant partir si loin 
et expos© a tant de dangers. Mais bien qu© F absence de votre 
Majest6 en Crime© soit toujours un© grande perte pour les 
operations vigoureuses dont nous sommes convenus, j’espere 
que leur execution n’en sera pas moins vivement pouss^e par 
nos deux Gouvernements. 

L© Prince me charge de vous offrir ses plus affeetueux 
hommages et nos enfants qui sont bien fiatt6s de votre gracieux 
souvenir, et qui parlent beaucoup de votre visit©, se mettent 
k VOS pieds. 

Avec tous les sentiments de sincere amiti4 et de haute 
estime, j© me dis, Sir© et cher Frere, de V.M.I. la bien bonne 
ScBUr, ViOTOBIA R. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria,^ 

PICCADILLY, 2G^/i April 1865. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that the Members of the Cabinet 
who met yesterday evening at the Chancellor’s were of opinion 
that the Austrian proposal adopted by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
even with his pretended modification, could not be described 
more accurately than in the concise terms of H.R.H. the 
Prince Albert, namely, that instead of making to cease the 
preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, it would perpetuate 
and legalise that preponderance, and that instead of establish- 
ing a secure and permanent Peace, it would only establish a 
prospective case for war. Such a proposal therefore your 
Majesty’s Advisers could not recommend your Majesty to 
adopt ; but as the step to be taken seems rather to be to make 
such a proposal to Austria than to answer such a proposal 
which Austria has not formally made, and as M. Drouyn’s 
telegraphic despatch stated that he thought that Lord John 
Russell would recommend such an arrangement to his colleagues, 
the Cabinet were of opinion that the best course would be 
simply to take no step at ail imtil Lord John Russell’s return, 
which may be expected to-morrow or next day, especially as 
Lord Clarendon had already, by telegraphic message of yester- 
day, intimated to the French Government that such an ar- 
rangement as that proposed by M. Drouyn, and which would 
sanction a Russian Fleet in the Black Sea to any amoimt short 
by one ship of the number existing in 1853, could not be 
agreed to by the British Government. Such an arrangement 
would, in the opinion of Viscoimt Palmerston, be alike danger- 
ous and dishonoui*able ; and as to the accompanying alliance 
with Austria for the future defence of Turkey and for making 
war with Russia, if she were to raise her Black Sea Fleet up to 
the amount of 1853, what reason is there to believe that Austria, 
who shrinks from war with Russia now that the Army of 


1 It had long become evident that Russia would refuse assent to the Third Pointy termi- 
naang her preponderance in the Blade Sea, but Austria now came forward with a proposal 
to limit the Russian force there to the number of ships authorised before the war. This 
was rejected by Russia, whereupon the representatives of England and France withdrew 
from Che negotiatio^. Count Buol, representing Austria, then came forward again with 
a scheme the salient features of which w^ere that, if Russia increased her Black Sea fleet 
o®yohd its existing strength, Turkey might maintain a force equal to it, and England 
and France xmght each have a naval force in the Bla<l: Sea equal to half the Russian 
the increase of the Russian fleet beyond its strength in 1853 would be 
regarded by Austna as a casus beUi. These terms were satisfactory neither to the British 
iior to the French Eniperor, so that it was learned with some surprise that 
Lhuys (the French Plenipotentiary) had aiiproved 
resUnS'- <5efimtely rejecting the proposals, M, Srouyn de Lhuys 

succeeded as Foreign Mimster by Ooimt Wnlewski, :^T; de Persigny 
^ London. Lord John Russell tendered his resignation, but, 
Jhord Palmerston s solicitation, and most unfortunately for himself, he withdrew it. 
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Russia has been much reduced by the losses of the last twelve 
months — now that her Forces are divided and occupied else- 
where than on the Austrian frontier, and now that Fngland 
and France are actually in the field with great Armies, sup- 
ported by great Fleets, what reason is there to believe that this 
same Austria would be more ready to make war four or five 
years hence, when the i^my of Russia shall have repaired its 
losses and shall b© more concentrated to attack Austria, when 
the Austrian Army shall have been reduced to its Peace 
Establishment, and when the Peace Establishments of Eng- 
land and France, withdrawn witliin their home stations, shall 
be less ready to co-operate with Austria in war ? What 
reason, moreover, is there for supposing that Austria, who has 
recently declared that though prepared for war she will not 
make war for ten sail of the Line more or less in the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet, wdil some few years hence, when unprepared 
for war, draw the sword on accoxmt of the addition of one ship 
of war to the Russian Fleet in the Black Sea ? 

Such proposals are really a mockery. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

BUCKINGHA.’il PALACE, April 1855. 

The Queen returns these very important letters. Sh© 
thinks that it will be of great use to ask the Emperor to send 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys over here after having discussed the plans 
of j^eace with him, in order that he should hear our arguments 
also, and give us his reasons for thinking the terms accej^tabie. 
The infiuence of distance and difference of locality upon the 
resolves of men has often appeared to the Queen quite mar- 
vellous. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BuoKiKGHAM Palace, I 51 ; May 1855. 

Mv DEAREST Ue-cle, — O n this day, the fifth birthday of our 
darling little ^\rthur — the anniversary of the opening of the 
Great Exhibition — the once great day at Paris, viz. the poor 
IGlng’s name-day— and also the birthday of the dear old Duke 
— I write to thank 5 ^ 01 :^ for your kind and affectionate letter 
of the 27th. The attentat ^ on the Emperor will have shocked 
you, as it did us ; it shocked me the more as we had watched 
over him with such anxiety wliile he was with us. 

It has produced an immense sensation in France, we hear, 

1 An Italian, Giacomo Planori, fired twice at the Emperor, while he was riding in the 
Champa Elys^es, on the 29th of April ; the Emperor was nninlured. 
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and many of his political enemies, he says, cheered him loudly 
as he returned to the Tuileries. As you say, he is very per- 
sonal, and therefore kindness shown him personally will make a 
lasting effect on his mind, peculiarly susceptible to kindness. 
Another feature in his character is that il ne fait pas de phrases 
— and what is said is the result of deep reflection. I therefore 
send you (in strict co7^ftdence) a copy of the really very kind 
letter he wuote me, and which I am sure is quite sincere. Ho 
felt the simple and kind treatment of him and her more than 
all the outward homage and display. 

Please kindly to return it when you have done with it, 

I am sure you would be charmed mth the Empress ; it is 
not such great beauty, but such grace, elegance, sweetness, and 
nature. Her manners are charming ; the profile and figui’e 
beautiful and particularly distingiies. 

You will be pleased (as I was) at the abandonment of the 
journey to the Ci'imea, though I think, as regarded the Cam^ 
paign, it would have been a good thing. . . . 

Lord John is returned. I can’t say more to-day, but re- 
main, ever youi' devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

We liave a Childs’ Ball to-night. 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Buckingham palace, 2 nd May ISBS . 

The recent visit of the Emperor Napoleon III. to this 
country is a most curious page of history, and gives rise to 
many reflections. A remarkable combination of circumstances 
has brought about the very intimate alliance which now unites 
England and France, for so many centuries the bitterest 
enemies and rivals, and this, under the reign of the present 
Emperor, the nephew of our greatest foe, and bearing his 
name, and brought about by the policy of the late Emperor of 
Russia, who considered liimself as the head of the European 
Alliance against France ! 

In reflecting on the character of the present Emperor 
Napoleon, and the impression I have conceived of it, the 
following thoughts present themselves to my mind : 

That he is a very extraordinary man, with great qualities 
there can be no doubt — I might almost say a mysterious man. 
He is evidently possessed of indomitaole courage, tinflimhing 
firmness of purpose, self-reliance, perseverance, and great 
secrecy j to tliis should be added, a great reliance on what he 
calls his Star, and a belief in omens and incidents as connected 
with his future destiny, which is almost romantic — and at the 
same time he is endowed with wonderful self^ontrol, great 
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calmness, even gentleness, and with a poicer of fascination, the 
effect of wloicli upon all those who become more intimately 
acquainted with him is most sensibly felt. 

How far he is actuated by a strong moral sense of right and 
tarong is difficult to say. On the one hand, his attempts at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, and this last after having given a 
solemn promise never to return or make a similar attempt — 
in which he openl 3 ^ called on the subjects of the then King of 
the French to follow him as the successor of NajDoleon, the 
Coup d'Etat of December 1851 , followed by great . . . severity 
and the confiscation of the property of the unfortunate Orleans 
famity, would lead one to believe that he is not. On the other 
hand, iiis Idndness and gratitude towards ail those, whether 
high or low, whio have befiiended liim or stood hy him through 
life, and his straightforward and steady conduct to\rards us 
tluoughout the very difficult and anxious contest in wffiich w^e 
have been engaged for a year and a half, show that he is 
possessed of noble and right feelings. 

My impression is, that in all these apparently inexcusable 
acts, he has invariably been guided by the belief that he is 
fulfilling a destiny -which God has imposed upon him, and that, 
though cruel or harsh in themselves, they were necessary to 
obtain the result which he considered himself as chosen to carry 
out, and 7 iot acts of wanton cruelty or injustice ; for it is 
impossible to know him and not to see that there is much 
that is truly amiable, kind, and honest in his character. 
Another remarkable and important feature in his composition 
is, that everything he says or expresses is the restdt of deep 
reflection and of settled purpose, and not merely des phrases 
de politesse, consequently when we read wmrds used in his 
s^Deech made in the City, w’-e may feel s-ure that he means what 
he says ; and therefore I would rely -with confidence on his 
behaving honestly and faithfully towai’ds xis. I am not able 
to say whether he is deeply versed in History — I should rather 
think not, as regards it generally, though he may be, and 
probably is, well informed in the history of his own country, 
certainly fully so in that of the Empire, he having made it his 
special study to contemplate and reflect upon all the acts and 
designs of his great uncle. He is very well read in German 
literature, to which he> seems to be very partial. It is said, 
and I am inclined to think -vjrith truth, that he reads but little, 
even as regards despatches from his own foreign Ministers, he 
having expressed his suiprise at my reading them daOy. He 
seems to be singulaily ignorant in matters not connected 
with the branch of his special studies, and to be ill informed 
upon them by those who surroxmd him* 
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If we compare him with poor King Louis Philippe, I should 
say that the latter (Louis Philippe) was possessed of vast know- 
ledge upon all and every subject, of immense experience in 
public affairs, and of great activity of mind ; whereas the 
Emperor possesses greater judgment and much greater firm- 
ness of purpose, but no experience of public affairs, nor mental 
application ; he is endowed, as was the late King, with much 
fertility of imagination. 

Another great difference between King Louis Philippe and 
the EmxDeror is, that the poor King was thoroughly French in 
character, possessing all the liveliness and talkativeness of 
that people, whereas the Emperor is as unlike a Frenchman as 
possible, being much more German than French in character. 

. . . How could it be expected that the Emperor should have 
any experience in public a-ffairs^ considering that till six years 
ago he lived as a poor exile, for some years even in prison, and 
never ha\dng taken the slightest part in the public affairs of 
any country ? 

It is therefore the more astounding, indeed almost incom- 
prehensible, that he should show all those powers of Govern- 
ment, and all that wonderful tact in his conduct and manners 
which he evinces, and which many a King’s son, nurtured in 
palaces and educated in the midst of affairs, never succeeds in 
attaining. I likewise believe that he would be incapable of 
such tricks and over-reachings as practised by poor King 
Louis Philippe (for whose memory, as the old and kind friend 
of my father, and of whose kindness and amiable qualities 
I shall ever retain a lively sense), who in great as well as in 
small things took a pleasure in being cleverer and more cunning 
than others, often when there was no advantage to be gained 
by it, and which was, unfortunately, strikingly displayed in 
the transactions connected with the Spanish marriages, which 
led to the King’s downfall and ruined him in the eyes of all 
Europe* On the other hand, I believe that the Emperor 
Napoleon would not hesitate to do a thing by main force, even 
if in itself unjust and tyrannical, should he consider that the 
accomplishment of his destiny demanded it. 

The great advantage to be derived for the permanent alliance 
of England and France, which is of such vital importance to 
both countries, by the Emperor’s recent visit, I take to be 
this : that, with his peculiar character and views, which are 
very personal, a kind, unaffected, and hearty reception by us 
personally in our own family will make a lasting impression 
upon his mind ; he will see that he can rely upon our friend- 
ship and honesty towards him and his country so long as he 
remains faitMul towards us ,• naturally frank, he will see the 
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advantage to be derived from continuing so ; and if he reflects 
on the downfall of the former dynasty, he will see that it arose 
chiefly from a breach of pledges, . . . and will be sure, if I be not 
very much mistaken in his character, to avoid such a course. It 
must likewise not be overlooked that this kindl}?' feeling to- 
wards us, and consequently tovrards England (the interests of 
which are inseparable from us), must be increased when it is 
remembered that loe are almost the only people in his own 
position with wliom he has been able to be on any terms of 
intimacy, consequently almost the only ones to ■whom he could 
talk easily and unreservedly, which he cannot do naturally 
with his inferiors. He and the Empress are in a most isolated 
position, unable to trust the onlj^ relations w^ho are near them 
in France, and surrounded by courtiers and servants, who 
from fear or interest do not tell them the truth. It is, there- 
fore, natural to believe that he will not willingly separate from 
those who, like us, do not scruple to put him in possession of 
the real facts, and whose conduct is guided by justice and 
honesty, and this the more readily as he is supposed to have 
alw^ays been a searcher after truth. I would go still further, 
and thinly that it is in our power to keep him in the right coui*se, 
and to protect him against the extreme flightiness, changeable- 
ness, and to a certain extent want of honesty of his own servants 
and nation. We should never lose the opportunity of checking 
in the bud any attempt on the part of his agents or ministers to 
l^lay us false, frankly informing him of the facts, and encourag- 
ing him to bring forward in an equally frank manner whatever 
he has to complain of. This is the course which we have 
hitherto pursued, and as he is France in his own sole ]3erson, 
it becomes of the utmost importance to encourage by every 
means in our power that very oxDen intercourse which I must 
say has existed between him and Lord Cowley for the last year 
and a half, and now, since our personal acquaintance, between 
ourselves. 

As I said before, the words which fall from his lips are the 
result of deep reflection, and part of the deep plan which he 
has staked out for himself, and which he intends to carry out. 

I would therefore lay stress on the following words which he 
pronounced to me immediately^ after the investiture of the 
Order of the Garter : “ O’es^ un lien de plus entre nous, fai 

prete serment de fideliie U votre Majeste et je le gay^derai soignettse- 
menL C^est un graoid evenement pour moi, et fespere pouvoir 
py^ouver ma reconnaissance envers votre Majeste et son Paysf^ 
In a letter said to be written by him to Mr F. Campbell, the 
translator of M. Thiers’s History of the Consulate and Empire, 
when returning the proof-sheets in 1847, he says • “ Let us 
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hope the day may yet come when I shall carry out th© 
intentions of my Uncle by miiting the policy and interests of 
England and France in an indissoluble alliance. Tliat hope 
cheers and encourages me. It forbids my repining at the 
altered fortunes of my faniil5^” 

If these be truly his words, he certainly has acted up to 
them, since he lias s%vayed with an iron hand the destinies of 
that most versatile nation, the French. That he should have 
vrritten this at a moment when Louis Philixope had succeeded 
in all his wishes, and seemed securer than ever in the possession 
of his Throne, shows a calm reliance in his destiiu/ and in the 
realisation of hopes entertained from his very childhood which 
borders on the sux^ernatural. 

These are a few of the many reflections caused by the obser- 
vation and acquaintance with the character of this most 
extraordinary man, in whose fate not only the interests of this 
country, but the whole of Europe are intimately bound up, 
I shall be curious to see if, after the lapse of time, my opinion 
and estimate of it has been the right one. Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon* 

BUCJKINGHAM PALACE, IQth Mmj 1S55. 

The Queen returns these interesting letters to Lord Claren- 
don. When the Emperor expresses a wish that positive in- 
structions should be sent to Lord Raglan to join in a general 
forward movement about to take place, he should be made 
aware that Lord Raglan has been ready and most anxious 
for the assault taking xDlace on the 26th, and that he only 
consented to postpone it for a few days at General Canrobert’s 
earnest desire, who wished to wait for the army of Reserve. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the English caimot 
proceed farther as long as the Mamelon has not been taken, 
and that as long as the French refuse to do this they must not 
complain of Lord Raglan’s not advancing. The refusal to 
undertake this has, the Queen is sorry to say, x^J'oduced a bad 
feeling amongst many of our ofBcers and men, which she owns 
alarms her,^ 

1 General Canrobert vas deficient in dash and initiative ; he knew bis defects, and was 
relieved of his oommand at his own. request, being succeeded by General P^dissier. 

On the 24th of May (the Queen’s Birthday) a successful expedition was made against 
I ^ j granary of Sebastopol, and vast quantities of coal, corn, and dour were 

either seised by the Allies, or destroyed in anticipation of their seitsure by the Bnssians. 

Gn the 7th of June, the Mamelon (a knoll crowned by a redoubt and protected by the 
Bme Pits) was taken by the Prench, and the Gravel Pits, an outwork in front of the 
Bedan, by tlie English. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

EUCKINGHAJM PiXACE, 223?c? May 1855* 

My dearest, kindest Uncle, — . . . The state of affairs is 
uncomfortable and complicated Just now, but our course is 
straight ; we cannot come to any peace unless w^e have such 
guarantees by decided limitation of the Fleet, which w’ould 
secure us against R^ussian preponderance for the futured 

Ernest will have told you what a hcaiitijxd and touching sight 
and ceremony (the first of the kind ever witnessed in England) 
the distribution of the Medals •was. From the highest Prince 
of the Blood to the iow^est Private, all received the same dis- 
tinction for the bravest conduct in the severest actions, and 
the rough hand of the brave and honest private soldier came 
for the first time in contact with that of their Sovereign and 
their Queen ! Noble fellows ! I own I feel as if they w^ere 
7}iy own children ; my heart beats for them as for my nearest 
and dearest. They ■'were so touched, so pleased ; many, I hear, 
cried — and they 'won’t liear of giving up their Medals, to have 
their names engraved upon them, for fear they should not 
receive the identical one put into their hands hy me^ which is 
quite touching. Several came by in a sadly mutilated state. 
None created more interest or is more gallant than young Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, who had, at Inliennan, one leg and the 
other foot carried aw- ay by a round shot, and continued com- 
manding his battery till the battle 'was won, refusing to be 
cai’ried away, only desiring his shattered limbs to be raised 
in order to prevent too great a hemorrhage i He was dragged 
by in a bath chair, and when I gave him his medal I told him 
I should make him one of my Aides-de-camp for his very 
gallant conduct, to '^vhich he replied : “I am amply repaid 
for everything ! ” 2 

One must revere and love such soldiers as those ! The 
account in the Times of Saturday is very correct and good. 

I must, liow^ever, conclude now, hoping soon to hear from 
you again. Could you kmdl5?' tell me if you could in a few 
days for'^ward some letters and papers 'with safety to good 
Stockmar. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Mr Vernon 8 mith. 

BucKiNaHA'.r PAiiACE, June 1855. 

The Queen has received Mr Vernon Smith’s letter on the 
subject of Lord Dalhousie’s resignation and the appointment 

1 Prince Albert, in a Memorandam dated the Sath of May, emphasised the diffllculries 
in the way of peace caused by the attitude of Austria, and the possibility of her passing 
from the one alliance to the other. 

2 He was made a 03, and a Brevet-Colonel ; and also received the Legion of Honour. 
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of a successor. She was somewhat astonished that the name 
of a successor to that most important apiDointment should for 
the first time be brought before her after all official steps for 
carrying it out had been completed. If the selection should 
now not receive the Queen’s approval, it is evident that great 
awkwardness must arise.^ 


Queen Victoria to Mr Vernon Smith. 

BuoKiNGH.ur Palace, June ISon. 

The Queen received Mr V. Smith’s letter yesterday evening 
after her return from Chatham. She readily acquits him of any 
intentional want of respect towards her, or of any neglect in 
going through the prescribed forms with regard to the appoint- 
ment in question, neither of which she meant to insinuate by 
her letter. But she does not look upon the question as one of 
form. She takes a deep and natural interest in the welfare of 
her Indian Empire, and must consider the selection of the fittest 
person for the post of Governor-General as of paramount 
importance. She had frequently discussed this point with 
Lord Palmerston, but the name of Lord Canning never occurred 
amongst the candidates alluded to. The Queen is even now 
quite ignorant as to the reasons and motives which led to his 
selection in preference to those other names, and Mr V. Smitli 
will see at once that, were the Queen inclined to object to it, 
she could not noio do so without inflicting a deep, personal 
injury on a public man, for whose personal qualities and talents 
the Queen has a high regard. 

She accordingly approves the recommendation, but must 
repeat her regret that no opportunity had been given to her 
to discuss the propriety of it with her Ministers previoixs to 
the intention of the recommendation becoming known to all 
concerned in it. 


General Sim%)son to Lord Panmure.^ 

ITelegram.l 

June 1855. 
(8,30 A.M.) 

Lord Raglan had been going on favourably until four in the 
afternoon yesterday, when vary serioua symptoms made their 

1 Mr Vernon Smith, in reply, referred to the stntntory power then existing of the 
Directors of the East India Company to nominate a GoTernor-Goneral, subject to the 
approbation of the Crown. 

T* ^ June, the fortieth anniversary of Waterloo, a combined attack by t he 

B^hsu on tbe Redan, and the French on the Malakhof^, was repulsed with heavy lossc's, 
scheme was that of P^llssier, and Lord Raglan acquiesced against bis better judgment. 
The result depressed him greatly ; he W'as attacked with cholera, and died on the SSth. 
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appearance. Difficulty of breathing w&s experienced, which 
gradually increased. Up to five o’clock he was conscious, and 
from this time his strength declined almost imperceptibly until 
twenty-five minutes before nine, when he died. I have as- 
sumed the command, as Sir George Brown is too ill on board 
ship. 


Queen Victoria to General Shnpson, 

Buckingham palace, 30?^ June 1855. 

Not being aware whether Sir George Brown is vrell enough 
by this time to assume the command of the Armj^ the Queen 
writes to General Simpson, as the Chief of his Staff, to express 
to him, and through him to the Army, her deep and heartfelt 
grief at the irreparable loss of their gallant and excellent 
Commander, Lord Raglan, which has cast a gloom over us 
all, as it must do over the whole Army. 

But, at the same time, the Queen wishes to express her 
earnest hope and confident trust that every one will more than 
ever now do their duty, as they have hitherto so nobly done, 
and that she may continue to be as proud of her beloved Army 
as she has been, though their brave Chief who led them so 
often to victory and to glory, has been taken from them. 

Most grievous and most truly melancholy it is that poor 
Lord Raglan should die thus — from sickness — on the eve, 
as we have every reason to hope, of the glorious result of so 
much labour, and so much anxiety, and not be allowed to 
witness it. 

The Queen’s prayers will be more than ever with her Army, 
and most fervently do we trust that General Simpson’s health, 
as well as that of the other Generals, may be preserved to them 
unimpaired ! 


Queen Victoria to Lady Raglan, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, ZOth June 1S65. 

Dkab Lady RagIiAInT, — Words cannot convey all I feel at the 
irreparable loss you have sustained, and I and the Country 
have, in your noble, gallant, and excellent husband, whose 
loyalty and devotion to his Sovereign and Country were un- 
bounded. We both feel most deeply for you and your daughters, 
to whom this blow must be most severe and sudden. He was 
so strong, and his health had borne the bad climate, great 
fatigues, and anxieties so well, ever since he left England, that, 
though we were much alarmed at hearing of his illness, we 
were full of hopes of his speedy recovery, 
von. Ill 


5 
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We must bow to the will of God ; but to be taken away 
thus, on the eve of the successful result of so much 
labour, so much suffering, and so much anxiety, is cruel 
indeed ! 

We feel much, too, for the brave Army, whom he was so 
proud of, who will be sadly cast dowm at losing their gallant 
Commander, who had led them so often to victory and 
glory. 

If sympathy can be any consolation, you have it, for we all 
have alike to mourn, and no one more than I, who have lost 
a faithful and devoted Servant, in whom I had the greatest 
confidence. 

We both most anxiously hope that your health, and that of 
your daughters, may not materially suffer from this dreadful 
shock. Believe me always, my dear Lady Raglan, yours very 
sincerely, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to General Simpson, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, July 1855. 

When the Queen last wrote to General Simpson to express 
to him, and through him to her Army in the Crimea, her deep 
grief at the loss of their noble, gallant, and excellent Com- 
mander, it was not yet known that Sir George Brown would 
return home, and that the command of the Army wmuld 
devolve upon General Simpson. She writes to him, therefore, 
to-day, for the first time as the Commander-in-Chief of her 
heroic Army in the East, to assure him of her confidence and 
support. It is as proud a command as any soldier could 
desire, but its difficulties and responsibilities are also very 
great. 

General Simpson knows well how admirably his lamented 
predecessor conducted all the communications with our Allies 
the French, and he cannot do better than follow in the same 
course. While showing the greatest readiness to act with 
perfect cordiality towards them, he will, the Queen trusts, never 
allow her Army to be unduly pressed upon, which would only 
injure both Armies. 

The Queen feels very anxious lest the fearful heat which the 
Army is exposed to should increase cholera and fever. Both 
the Prince and herself, the Queen can only repeat, have their 
minds constantly occupied with the Army, and count the days 
and hours between the mails, and it would be a relief to the 
Queen to hear herself directly from General Simpson from time 
to time when he has leisure to write. 
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The Prince wishes to be most kindly named to General 
Simpson, and joins with the Queen in every possible good 
wish for himself and her brave and beloved troops. 


Viscount Talmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, V2th Juhj IS55- 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston very much regrets to have to say that 
the adverse feeling in regard to Lord John Russell grows 
stronger and spreads wider every day, and there is a general 
desire that he should resign.^ This desire is expressed by the 
great btilk of the steadiest supporters of the Government, and 
was conveyed to Lord John this evening in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr Bouverie on behalf of those members of the Govern- 
ment who are not in the Cabinet. Lord John has himself come 
to the same conclusion, and informed Viscount Palmerston this 
evening in the House of Commons that he has finally deter- 
mined to resign, and will to-morrow or next day write a letter 
to that effect to be laid before your Majesty. Viscount Palmer- 
ston told him that however great would be the loss of the 
Government by Iiis resignation, yet as this is a question which 
more peculiarly regards Lord John personally, his course must 
be decided by his own judgment and feelings ; but that if he did 
not thinly necessary to resign. Viscount Palmerston w’ould face 
Sir Edward Bulwer’s Motion with the Government as it is.*? 
He asked Lord John, however, whether, if he determined to 
resign, there was any arrangement wdiich he would wish to have 
submitted for your Majesty’s consideration, and especially 
whether, if your Majesty should be graciously pleased to raise 
him to the Peerage, such an Honour would be agreeable to him. 
He said that perhaps in the autumn such an act of favour on 
the part of yotir Majesty might fall in with his views and would 
be gratefully received, but it would not do at present, and 
should not be mentioned. . . . 

1 Lord John Russell had, as stated above, favoured the proposals of Count Buol at 
Vienna, compromisin" the Third Point to the advantage of Russia. The Ministry had 
disavowed this view, but Lord John had remained in office. On the 24th of May, Mr 
Lisraeli moved a vote of censure on the Government for its conduct of the war, fiercely 
assailing Lord John for his proceedings both at Vienna and as Minister. In repelling the 
charge. Lord John made a vigorous speech disclosing no disposition to modify the British 
attitude towards Russian preponderance in the Black Sea, and Mr Lisraeli^s Motion was 
lost by a majority of 100. On a subsequent night he made a further speech strongly 
antagonistic to B\issia, bis attitude as to the Austrian proposals being still undisclosed 
to the public. But these speeches caused Count Buol to reveal the favourable view 
taken of his proposals by the English and French Plenipotentiaries, and Lord John 
Russell’s inconsistency aroused widespread indignation. 

2 This Motion was one of censure on Lord John Russell for bis conduct at Vienna, and 
it was deeply galling to be informed by subordinate members of the Government that, 
unless he resigned, they would support the vote of censure. Lord John bowed before the 
storm and reared from office. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, l?dh July 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and submits for your Majesty’s gracious acceptance 
the resignation of Lord John Russell’s office, which Viscount 
Palmerston trusts your Majesty will thirds is expressed in terms 
highly honourable to Lord J ohn Russell’s feelings as a man and 
as a Minister. 

The step, Viscount Palmerston regrets to say, has become 
unavoidable. The storm of public opinion, however much it 
may exceed any just or reasonable cause, is too overbearing to 
be resisted, and Lord J ohn Russell has no doubt best consulted 
his own personal interests in yielding to it. After a time there 
will be a reaction and justice will be done ; but resistance at 
present would be ineffectual, and would only increase irritation. 

Viscount Palmerston is not as yet prepared to submit for 
your Majesty’s consideration the arrangement which will 
become necessary for filling up the gap thus made in the 
Government. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBORNE, IZth July 1S55. 

The Queen is much concerned by what Lord Palmerston 
writes respecting the feeling of the House of Commons. Lord 
John’s resignation, although a severe loss, may possibly assuage 
the storm which he had chiefly produced. But she finds that 
Sir B. Lytton’s Motion will be equally applicable to the Govern- 
ment after this event as it would have been before it. She 
trusts that no stone will be left unturned to defeat the success 
of that Motion, which would plunge the Queen and the execu- 
tive Government of the Country into new and most dangerous 
complications. These are really not times to play with the 
existence of Governments for personal feeling or interests ! 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Osborne, l^th July 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s letter of yester- 
day, and returns Lord John Russell’s letter,^ which reflects the 
greatest credit on him. The resignation had become imavoid- 
able, and Lord Palmerston will do well to let the Debate go by 
before proposing a successor, whom it will be difficult to find 
under any circumstances. Having expressed her feelings on 
1 stating that his continuance in office would embarrass and endanger the Ministry* 
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the position of affairs in her letter of yesterday, she will not 
repeat them here. 

She grants her permission to Lord Palmerston to state in 
Parliament what he may think necessary for the defence of the 
Cabinet. She could have the Council here on Wednesday, 
which day will probably be the least inconvenient to the 
Members of the Government. 

The Queen has just received Lord Palmerston’s letter of last 
night, which gives a more cheering prospect.^ 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, 2ith July 1855. 

My dearest Uncle, — I feel quite grieved that it must again 
be by letter that I express to you all my feelings of love and 
affection, which yesterday morning I could still do de vive voix. 
It was indeed a happy time ; I only fear that I was a dull com- 
panion — silent, absent, stupid, which I feel I have become since 
the War ; and the constant anxiety and preoccupation which 
that odious Sebastopol causes me and my dear, brave Army, 
added to which the last week, or indeed the whole fortnight 
since w’e arrived here, was one of such uncertainty about this 
tiresome scarlatina, that it made me still more preoccupee. 
The only thing that at all lessened my sorrow at seeing you 
depart was my thanlif ulness that you got safe out of owe Hospital, 

. . . Ever your devoted Niece and Child, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Osborne, 27<A July 1855. 

The Queen has delayed answering Lord Clarendon’s letter 
respecting Sweden till she received the first letter from Mr 
Magenis,^ omitted in Lord Clarendon’s box. Now, having read 
the whole of these documents, she confesses that she requires 
some exf)lanation as to the advantages which are to arise to 
England from the proposed Treaty, before she can come to any 
decision about it. When a Treaty with Sweden was last in 
contemplation, she was to have joined in the war against Russia 
and to have received a guarantee of the integrity of her do- 
minions by England aiud France in return ; yet this clause was 
found so onerous to this Country, and opening so entirely a new 

1 In consequence of Lord John’s resignation, the motion of censure was withdrawn. 

2 Mr (afterwards Sir) Arthur Charles Magenis, Minister at Stockholm (and afterwards 
at Lisbon), had written to say that an attempt was being made to change the partial 
guarantee of Finmark into a general guarantee on behalf of Sweden and Norway. An 
important Treaty was concluded between Sweden and Norway, and the Western Powers, 
in the following* November, which secured the integrity of Sweden and Norway. 
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field of questions and considerations, that the Cabinet would 
not entertain it. Now the same guarantee is to be given by us 
without the counterbalancing advantage of Sweden giving us 
her assistance in the war. 

Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Osborne, ZOth July 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s letter of yesterday 
evening, and has signed the dormant Commission for Sir W. 
Codrington. A similar course was pursued with regard to Sir 
George Catheart. The Queen hopes that General Simpson 
may still rally. He must be in a great state of helplessness at 
this moment, knowing that he wants, as everybody out there, 
the advantages which Lord Raglan’s name, experience, posi- 
tion, rank, prestige, etc., etc., gave him, having his Military 
Secretary ill on board, the head of the Intelligence Department 
dead, and no means left him whereby to gather information or 
to keep up secret correspondence with the Tartars — Colonel 
Vico ^ dead, who, as Prince Edward told the Queen, had become 
a most important element in the good xmderstanding with the 
French Army and its new Commander, and not possessing 
military rank enough to make the Sardinian General 2 consider 
him as his Chief. If all these difficulties are added to those 
inherent to the task imposed upon him, one cannot be surprised 
at his low tone of hopefulness. As most of these will, however, 
meet every Commander whom we now can appoint, the Queen 
trusts that means will be devised to assist him as much as 
possible in relieving him from too much writing, and in the 
diplomatic correspondence he has to carry on. The Queen 
repeats her opinion that a OJief de Ghancellerie JDiplomatiquGy 
such as is customary in the Russian Army, ought to be placed 
at his command, and she wishes Lord Panmure to show this 
letter to Lords Palmerston and Clarendon, and to consult with 
them on the subject. Neither the Chief of the Staff nor the 
Military Secretary can supply that want, and the General 
himself must feel unequal to it without any experience on the 
subject, and so wdll his successor. 

Prince Edward told the Queen in strict confidence that General 
Simpson’s position in Lord Raglan’s Headquarters had been 
anything but pleasant, that the Staff had been barely civil to 
him ; he was generally treated as an interloper, so that the 
Sardmian and French Officers attached to our Headquarters 

tbe J'rench Oommissioner attached to Lord Baglaa^a staff, had died on 

3 General La Marmora. 
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observed upon it as a strange thing which would not be tolerated 
in their Armies, and that General Simpson showed himself 
grateful to them for the civility which they showed to a General 
Officer of rank aux chevcux hlmics. These little details, con- 
sidered together with the General’s extreme modesty, enable 
one to conceive w’hat his present feehngs must be.^ 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

[OSBORXE, 1th August 1855.] 

The Queen has read Sir B. IlalFs - letter, and must say that 
she quite concurs in the advantage resulting from the playing 
of a band in Kensington Gardens on Simday afternoon, a prac- 
tice which has been maintained on the Terrace at Windsor 
through good and evil report, and she accordingly sanctions 
this proposal [She W'ould wish Lord Palmerston, however, 
to notice to Sir B. Hall that Hyde Park, although under the 
management of the Board of Works, is still a Pcoyal Park, and 
that ail the Regulations for opening and shutting gates, the 
protection of the grounds and police regulations, etc., etc., 
stand xmder the Ranger, who alone could give the order Sir B. 
Hall proposes to issue. . . . ] ^ 


Queen Victoi'ia to the King of the Belgians. 

St Cloud, 5 ssrd August 1S55. 

My dearest Uncle, — I do not intend to attempt any de- 
scription, for I have no time for anything of the sort ; besides, 
I have no doubt you will read the papers, and I know good 
Van de Weyer has written au long to you about it all. I will 
therefore only give in a few words my impressions. 

I am delighted, enchanted, amused, and interested, and think 
I never saw anything more beautiful and gay than Paris — or 

1 The Russian resources for the defence of Sebastopol, both as to ammunition and 
provisions, were becomingr exhausted, and a supreme effort was to be made, by massing 
more Russian, troops in the Crimea, to inflict a decisive blow on the besieging forces of 
the Allies. Early on the morning of the 16th of August Prince GortschakofE attacked the 
Prench and Piedmontese at the River Tchemaya. The attack on the left was repulsed 
by the French with the utmost spirit and with very little loss ; while the Riissian loss, 
both in killed and wounded, was severe. The Sardinian army, under General Marmora, 
were no less successful on the right. The news of this victory did not reacu England 
until the Queen and Prince had left for their visit to Paris. 

2 First Comirdssioner of Public Works ; afterwards Lord Hanover. 

3 The Government granted permission for the Band to play, but the practice was 
discontinued in 1856. See post, p. 194, note 2. 

4 The portion of the letter within brackets was struck out of the draft by the Queen. 

5 The Queen and Prince left Osborne early on the 18th in their new yacht, Victoria 
and Albert, for Boulogne, and the visit to France, which lasted nine days, was brilliantly 
successful. The Queen, in her Journal, recorded with g^at minuteness the details of 
this interesting time, and some extracts are printed by Sir Theodore Martin in The Lij4 
oj the Prince Consort. 
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more splendid than all the Palaces. Our reception is most 
gratifying — for it is enthusiastic and reall^^ kind in the highest 
degree ; and Marechal Magnan^ (whom you know well) sa 3 ^s 
that such a reception as I have received every day here is 
much greater and much more enthusiastic even than Napoleon 
on his return from his victories had received ! Our entrance 
into Paris was a scene which was quite feenhaft, and w’-hicli 
could hardly be seen anywhere else ; was quite overpowering — 
splendidly decorated — illuminated — immenselj^ crowded — and 
60,000 troops out — from the Gar© de Strasbourg to St Cloud, 
of which 20,000 Gardes Nationales, who had come great 
distances to see me. 

The Emperor has done wonders for Paris, and for the Bois 
de Boulogne. Everything is beautifully monte at Com't — vc7'y 
quiet, and in excellent order ; I must say we are both much 
struclc with the difference between this and the poor Eng’s 
time, when the noise, confusion, and bustle were great. We 
have been to the Exposition, to Versailles — which is most 
splendid and magnificent — to the Grand Opera, where the 
reception and the way in which “ God save the Queen ” was 
sung were most magnificent. Yesterday we went to the 
Tuileries ,* in the evening Theatre id ; to-night an immense 
ball at the Hotel de Ville. They have asked to call a new 
street, which w’e opened, after me I 

The heat is very great, but the weather splendid, and though 
the sun may be hotter, the air is certainly lighter than ours — 
and I have no headache. 

The Zouaves are on guard here, and you can’t see finer men ; 
the Cent Gardes are splendid too. 

We drove to look at poor Neuilly on Sunday, the Emperor 
and Empress proposing it themselves ; and it was a most 
melancholy sight, all in ruins. At le grand Trianon we saw the 
pretty chapel in which poor Marie was married ; at the Tuileries 
the Cabinet where the poor Eng signed his fatal abdication. I 
wish you would take an opportunity of telling the poor Queen 
that we had thought much of her and the family here, had 
visited those spots which were connected with them in particu- 
lar, and that we had greatly admired the Eng’s great works at 
Versailles, which have been left quite intact. Indeed, the Em- 
peror (as in everything) has shown great tact and good feeling 
about all this, and spoke without any bitterness of the King. 

I still mean to visit (and this was his proposition) the Chapelle 
de St Ferdinand, which I hope you will likewise mention to the 
Queen. . . . 

1 Marshal Magnan bad repressed an insorrection in Lyons in 1849, and aided to tbe 
Coup d'Btat of 1851. 
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The children are so fond of the Emperor, who is so very 
kind to them. He is very fascinating, with that great quiet 
and gentleness. He has certainly excellent manners, and both 
he and the dear and very charming Empress (whom x4.1bert likes 
particularly) do the honneurs extremely -well and very gracefulljq 
and are full of every kind attention. . . . 

Instead of my short letter I have written you a very long one, 
and must end. Many thanlvs for yom’ Idnd letter of the 17th. 

How beautiful and how enjoyable is tlois place ! Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French, 

OSBORNE, le 29 Aout 1S55. 

Sire et mon cheb Ebebe, — ^Une de mes premieres occupa- 
tions en arrivant ici est d’eerne a votre Majeste et d’ exprimer 
du fond de mon coeur combien nous sommes penetres et 
touches de raecueil qui nous a ete fait en Prance d’abord par 
votre Majeste et ITmperatrice ainsi que par toute la Nation. 
Le souvenir nes’effacera jamais de notre memoire, et j’aime a 
y voir un gage precieux poiir le futur de la cordialite qui unit 
nos deux Gouvernements ainsi que nos deux peuples. Puisse 
cette heurexise imion, que nous devons surtout aux qualites 
personnelles de votre Majeste, se consolider de plus en plus pour 
le bien-etre de nos deux nations ainsi que de toute F Europe. 

C’etait avec le coeur bien gros j’ai pris cong6 de vous. Sire, 
apres les beaux et heureux jours que nous avons passes avec 
vous et que vous avez su nous rendre si agreables. Helas ! 
comme toute chose ici-bas, ils se sont Peonies trop vite et ces 
dix jours de fetes paraissent comme im beau reve, mais ils nous 
restent graves dans notre m6moire et nous aimons a passer en 
revue tout ce qui s’ est presente a nos yeux d’interessant et de 
beau en 6prouvant en mem© temps 1© desir d© les voir se re- 
nouveler im jour. 

Je ne saurais vous dire assez. Sire, combien je suis touehee 
de toutes vos bont6s et de votre amitie pour 1© Prince et aussi 
de r affection et d© la bienveillanc© dont vous avez combM nos 
enfants. Leur s6jour en Franc© a ete la plus heureus© epoqu© 
de leur vie, et ils ne cessent d’en parlor. 

Nous avons trouv6 tons les autres enfants ©n bonne sante, 
et le petit Arthur se promen© avec son bonnet de police qui 
fait son bonheur ©t dont il ne veut pas se s6parer. Qu© Dieu 
veille sur votre Majeste ©t la chdr© Imp6ratrice pour laquell© 
je forme bien des voeux. 

Vous m’avez dit encore du bateau ‘‘ au revoir,” e’est da tout 
mon coeur que j© le r^pet© aussi I 

von. Ill 


5 * 
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Permettez que j ’exprime ici tous les sentiments de tendre 
amitie et d’ affection avec lesquelles je me dis. Sir© et cher 
Prere, d© votre Majest© Imperial©, la bien bonne et aflectionne© 
Scenr et Amie, Victoria R. 

Je viens a Finstant meme de recevoir la si aimable depeche 
telegraphiqu© de votre Majest©. Recevez-en tous mes re- 
merciments les plus affectueux. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgiaris. 

Osborne, 29th August 1855. 

My dearest Uxcde, — Here we are again, after the 'plea- 
santest and most interesting and triumphant ten days that I think 
I ever passed. So complete a success, so very hearty and kind 
a reception with and from so difficile a people as the French 
is indeed most gratifying and most promising for the future. 
The Army were most friendly and amicable towards us also. 

In short, the complete Union of the two countries is stamped 
and sealed in the most satisfactory and solid manner, for it is 
not onlg a Union of the two Governments — the two Sovereigns 
— it is that of the tivo Nations ! Albert has told you of all 
the very extraordinary combinations of circumstances which 
helped to make all so interesting, so satisfactory. Of the 
splendour of the Eete at Versailles I can really give no faint 
impression, for it exceeded all imagination ! I have formed 
a great affection for the Emperor, and I believe it is very 
reciprocal, for he showed us a confidence which we must feel as 
very gratifying, and spoke to us on all subjects, even the most 
delicate, I find no great personal rancour towards the Orleans. 
He has destroyed nothing that the King did, even to the 
Gymnastics of the children at St Cloud, and showed much 
khid and good feeling in taking us to see poor Chartres’ monu- 
ment, w-hioh is beautiful. Nothing could exceed his tact and 
kindness. I find I must end in a great hurry, and will say 
more another day. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Baron Stochmar, 

Osborne, 1st September 1855. 

You continue to refuse to answer me, but I am not dis- 
couraged by it ; but on the contrary must write to you to give 
i>ent to my delight at our triumphant, most interesting, and 
most enjoyable visit to Paris ! The Prince has written to you, 
and given you some general accounts, which will please you, 
and the Times has some descriptions ... of the wonderful 
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beauty and magnificence of evert/ thing. I never enjoyed 
myself rQore, or was more delighted or more interested^ and I 
can think and talk of nothing else. I am deeply touched by the 
extraordinary warmth, heartiness, and enthusiasm with which 
we have been received by all ranlvs, and the kindness shown 
to ever^^ one has brought us all back — beginning with our- 
selves and ending with the lowest of our servants — full of 
gratitude, pleasm’e, admiration, regret at its being over, and a 
great desire to see such a visit renewed ! It was touching and 
pleasing in the extreme to see the alliance sealed so com- 
pletely, and without lowering either Country’s pride, and to see 
old enmities and rivalries wiped out over the tomb of Napoleon 
I., before whose coffin I stood (by torchlight) at the arm of 
Napoleon III., now my nearest and dearest ally ! We have 
come back with feelings of real affection for and interest in 
France — and indeed how could it be otherwise when one saw 
how much was done to please and delight us ? The Army too 
(such a fine one !) I feel a real affection for, as the companions 
of my beloved troops 1 

For the Emperor personally I have conceived a real affec- 
tion and friendship, and so I may truly say of the Prince. 
You know what I felt the moment I saw him and became 
acquainted with him, what I wrote down about him, etc. 
Well, we have now seen him for full ten days, from twelve to 
fourteen hours every daj?- — often alone ; and I cannot say 
how pleasant and easy it is to live with him, or how attached 
one becomes to him. I know no one who puts me more at my 
ease, or to whom I felt more inclined to talk unreservedly, or in 
whom involimtarily I should be more inclined to confide, than 
the Emperor I He was entirely at his ease with us — spoke 
most openly and frankly wdth us on ail subjects — even the 
most delicate, viz. the Orleans Famity (this was with me, for I 
was driving alone vfith him), and I am happy to feel that there 
is nothing now between us which could mar our personal good 
entente and friendly and intimate footing. He is so simple, so 
na^f, never making des phrases, or paying compliments — so full 
of tact, good taste, high breeding ; his attentions and respect 
towards us were so simple and unaffected, his kindness and 
friendship for the Prince so natural and so gratifying, hecatise 
it is not forced, not pour fairs des compliments. He is quite 
The Emperor, and yet in no way playing it ; the Court and 
whole house infinitely more regal and better managed than in 
poor Louis Philippe’s time, when all was in great noise and 
confusion, and there was no Court. We parted with mutual 
sorrow, and the Emperor expressed his hope that we shall 
frequently meet and “ pas avec de si grandes ceremonies ” ! 
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What I here is my feeling and conviction : wonderful it is 

that this man — ^whom certainly we were not over well-disposed 
to — should by force of circumstances b© drawn into such close 
connection with us, and become 'personally our friend, and this 
entirely by his own personal qualities, in spite of so much that 
was and could be said against him ! To the children (who 
behaved beautifully, and had the most extraordinary success) 
his kindness, and judicious kindness, was great, and they are 
excessively fond of him. In short, without attempting to do 
anything particular to 'mahe one like him, or any personal 
attraction in outward appearance, he has the power of attach"- 
ing those to him who come near him and know him, which is 
quite incredible. He is excessively kind in private, and so very 
quiet. I shall always look back on the time passed not only 
in France, but with him personally, as most agreeable. The 
Prince, though less enthusiastic than I am, I can see well, 
shares this feeling, and I think it is very reciprocal on the 
Emperor’s part ; he is very fond of the Prince and truly ap- 
preciates him. With respect to the War, nothing can be more 
frank and fair and honest than he is about it, but it makes him 
unhappy and anxious. 

The dear Empress, who was all kindness and goodness, 
whom w© are ali very fond of, we saw comparatively but 
little of, as for really and certainly very good reasons she must 
take great care of herself. . . . 

Victoria B. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Osborne, Zrd September 1855. 

The Queen has read the enclosed papers, and must express 
her strongest objection to a Naval Demonstration (which to 
be effectual must be prepared to pass on to measures of 
hostility), in order to obtain changes in the internal system of 
Government of the Kingdom of Naples.^ England would there- 
by undertake a responsibility which she is in no way capable of 
bearing, unless she took the Government permanently into 
her own hands. The plea on which the interference is to be 
based, viz. that the misgovernment at Naples brings Monar- 
chical institutions into disrepute, and might place weapons in 
the hands of the democracy (as put forth by Sir W, Temple ),2 

1 Iiord Palmerston had suggested co-operation by England and France in obtaining 
tb© dismissal of the Neapolitan Minister of Police as an amende tor an affront offered to this 
country, to be enforced by a naval demonstration, coupled with a demand for the libera- 
tion of political prisoners. 

2 The Hon. Sir William Temple, K.O.B. 1S663, only brother of Xiord Palmerston* 
Mlcdater Plenipotentiary to the Court of Naples* 
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would be wholly insufficient to justify the proceeding. Whether 
such an armed interference in favour of the people of Naples 
against their Government would lead to a Revolution or not, 
as apprehended by the French Government and disbelieved by 
Lord Palmerston, must be so entirely a matter of chance that 
it would be idle to predict the exact consequences. If 90 out 
of every 100 Neapolitans, however, are dissatisfied with their 
Government (as Lord Palmerston states), it is not unreason- 
able to expect that our demonstration may give them con- 
fidence enough to rise, and if beat down by the King’s troops 
in presence of our ships, our position would become exceedingly 
humiliating. 

Any insult offered to the British Government, on the other 
hand, it has a perfect right to resent, and to ask reparation for. 
The case, however, is a very unpleasant one. The Neapolitan 
Government deny having intended any slight on the British 
Legation by the order respecting the Box of the ‘‘ Intendant 
du Theatre,” which they state to have been general, and denj?- 
any intention to interfere with the free intercourse of the 
members of our Legation with Neapolitans, to which Sir W. 
Temple merely replies that notwithstanding the denial such 
an intention is believed by the public to exist. 

The case becomes therefore a very delicate one, requiring 
the greatest care on our part not to put ourselves in the wrong. 

It ^vill be of the greatest importance to come to a thorough 
understanding with France, and if possible also with Austria, 
on the subject. 


Lord Panmure to Earl Granville 

ITelegram.l 

leth September 3855. 

Telegram from General Simpson, dated Crimea, nine Sep- 
tember, one eight five five, ten nine a.m. “ Sebastopol is in 
the possession of the Allies. The enemy during the night and 
this morning have evacuated the south side after exploding 
their Magazines and setting fire to the whole of the Town. 
All the men- of -war were burnt during the night with the ex- 
ception of three Steamers, which are plying about the Harbour. 
The Bridge communicating with the North side is broken.” 

War Department, tenth September, one eight five five, four 
forty-five f.m. . . . 

1 Minister in attendance at Balmoral. The Queen and Prince occupied their new 
home for the first time on the 7tb of September ; it was not yet completed, but, the Queen 
wrote, “ the house is channing, the rooms delightful, the furniture, papers, everything, 
perfection,' ' 
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Queen Victoria to the Kitig of the Belgians. 

Balmoral Castle, llth Septeniber 1S55. 

My beabest Uncle, — The great event has as length taken 
place — Sevastopol has fallen I W© received the news here last 
night when we were sitting quietly round our table after 
dinner. We did what we could to celebrate it ; but that was 
but little, for to my grief we have not one soldier, no band, 
nothing here to make any sort of demonstration. What we did 
do was in Highland fashion to light a bonfire on the top of a 
hill opposite the house, which had been built last year when 
the premature news of the fall of vSebastopol deceived every 
one, and which we had to leave unlit^ and found here on our 
return ! 

On Saturday evening we heard of one Russian vessel having 
been destroyed, on Sunday morning of the destruction of 
another, yesterday morning of the fall of the Malakhoff Tower 
— and then of Sebastopol I We were not successful against the 
Redan on the 8th, and I fear our loss was considerable. Still 
the daily loss in the trenches was becoming so serious that no 
loss in achieving such a result is to be compared to that. This 
event will delight my brother and faithful ally — and friend^ 
Napoleon III. — I may add, for we really are great friends ; 
this attempt,^ though that of a madman, is very distressing 
and makes one tremble. . . . 

We expect the young Prince Fritz Wilhelm ^ of Prussia on 
a little visit here on Friday. 

I must now conclude. With Albert’s love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Lord Panmure to General Simpson. 

XTelegram.l 

12tli Septemher 1855. 

The Queen has received, with deep emotion, the welcome 
intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol. 

Penetrated with profound gratitude to the Almighty, who 
has vouchsafed this triumph to the Allied Armies, Her Majesty 
has commanded me to express to yourself, and through you to 
the Army, the pride with which she regards this fresh instance 
of its heroism. 

The Queen congratulates her Troops on the triumphant 

1 As he was about to enter the Opera House on the evening of the Tth, the Einporot 
was fired at without effect hy one Belle^arde, who had been previously convicted of fraud, 
on which occasion his punishment had been mitigated by tiie Emperor's clemency ; 
he was now sentenced to two years' imprisonment. 

2 Only son of the Prince of Prussia, and afterwards the Emperor Frederick. 
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issue of tills protracted siege, and thanks them for the cheer- 
fulness and fortitude with which they have encountered its 
toils, and the valour which has led to its termination. 

The Queen deeply laments that this success in not without 
its alloy in the heavy losses -which have been sustained ; and 
while she rejoices in the victory. Her Majesty deeply sympa- 
thises with the noble sufferers in their coimtry’s cause. 

You will foe pleased to congratulate General Pelissier in 
Her Majesty’s name upon the brilliant result of the assault on 
the Malakhoff, which proves the irresistible force as well as 
indomitable courage of her brave Allies. 


Queen Victoria to General Simpson, 

Bai^IORAL, lAih Septemoer 1855- 

With a heart full of gratitude and pride, as well as of sorrow 
for the many valuable lives that have been lost, the Queen 
writes to General Simpson to congratulate him, as well on her 
own part as on that of the Prince, on the glorious news of the 
Fall of Sebastopol / General Simpson must indeed feel proud 
to have commanded the Queen’s noble Army on such an 
occasion. 

She wishes him to express to that gallant Army her high 
sense of their gallantry, and her joy and satisfaction at their 
labours, anxieties, and cruel sufferings, for nearly a year, 
having at length been crovmed with such success. 

To General Pelissier ^ also, and his gallant Army, whom the 
Queen ever unites in her thoughts and wishes with her cum 
beloved troops, she -would wish General Simpson to convey the 
expression of her personal warm congratulations, as well as of 
her sympathy for their losses. 

The Queen intends to mark her sense of General Simpson’s 
services by conferring upon him the Grand Cross of the 
Hath. 

We are now most anxious that not a moment should be lost 
in following up this great victory, and in driving the Hussians, 
while still under the depressing effect of their failure, from the 
Crimea I 


Bari Granville to the Earl of Clarendon. 

BALMORAL, lith September 1S55. 

My beab Cbabendon, — I was sent for after breakfast. The 
Queen and the Prince are much pleased with the draft of your 

1 now became Duke of MalakhofiE, and a Marshal of the Prench Army. 
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Despatch to Naples ; they think it good and dignified. With 
respect to the draft to Lord Stx’atford, instructing him to re- 
commend to the Port© an application to the Austrian Govern- 
ment for the withdrawal or diminution of the Austrian troops 
in the Principalities, I have been commanded to writ© what 
the Queen has not time this morning to put on paper. Her 
Majesty does not feel that the objects of this proposed Des- 
patch have been sufficiently explained. It does not appear 
to Her Majesty that, in a military point of view, the plans of 
the Allies are sufficiently matured to make it clear whether 
the withdrawal of the Austrian Army would be an advantage 
or a disadvantage. If the Allies intend to march through 
the Principalities, and attack Russia on that side, the presence 
of the Austrians might be an inconvenience. If, on the other 
hand, they advance from the East, it is a positive advantage 
to have the Russians contained on the other flank, by the 
Austrians in their present position. Looking at the political 
bearing of this move. Her Majesty thinks that it will not fail 
to have an unfavourable effect on Austria, who will be hurt at 
the Allies urging the Porte to endeavour to put an end to an 
arrangement entered into at the suggestion, or at all events 
with the approval, of the Allies. It cannot be an obj ect at this 
moment, when extraneous circumstances have probably acted 
favourably for us on the minds of the Emperor of Austria and 
his Government, to check that disposition, make them distrust 
us, and incline them to throw themselves towards Russia, who 
now will sjDare no efforts to gain them. Her Majesty sees by 
your proposed Despatch you do not expect the Austrians 
to comply "with this demand. Even if they consented to 
diminish the numbers of their Troops, they would do so only 
to suit their own convenience, and such diminution would in 
no ways decrease the evils of the occupation. Lastly, the 
Queen is of opinion that if such a proposal is to be made, 
it ought not to be done through Lord Stratford and the 
Porte, but that the subject should be broached at Vienna 
and the Austrian Government asked what their intentions 
are ; that this would be the more friendly, more open, and 
more dignified course, and more likely than the other plan 
of being successful. Her Majesty, however, doubts that any 
such demand will be acceded to by the Austrians, and 
believes that their refusal will put the Allies in an awkward 
position. 

This is, I believe, the pith of Her Majesty’s opinions — there 
appears to me to be much sense in them — and they are well 
deserving of your and Palmerston’s consideration. Yours 
sincerely, GRAKvinnE* 
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Qiteen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Balmoral, 19?^ Sevtemhir 1S55. 

The Queen has to thank Lord Palmerston for his letter of 
the 16th. The want of Law Lords in the Upper House has 
often been complained of, and the Queen has long been of 
opinion that in order to remedy the same without adding 
permanently to the Peerage, the Crown ought to use its 
prerogative in creating Peers for life only. Lord Lansdowne 
coincided with this view, and Lord John Russell actually pro- 
posed a Life Peerage ” to Dr. Lushington, who declined it, 
however, from a dislike to become the first of the kind. Mr 
Pemberton Leigh has twice declined a Peerage, but the Queen 
can have no objection to its being offered to him again.- . . . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 20/7^ Septemoer 1S35. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

A Blue Ribbon has become vacant by the death of the late 
Duke of Somerset, and Viscount Palmerston having com- 
municated %vith Lord Lansdowne and Lord Clarendon on the 
subject, would beg to submit for your Majesty’s gracious 
consideration that this honour might be well conferred upon 
the Duke of Newcastle, who has been the object of much 
undeserved attack, though certainly from inexperience not 
altogether exempt from criticism, and who since his retirement 
from office has shaped his public course in a manner honourable 
to himself, and advantageously contrasting with the aberra- 
tions of some of his former colleagues.^ 

Your Majesty must no doubt have been struck with the vast 
accmnulation of warlike stores found at Sebastopol. That 
there should have remained there four thousand cannon, after 
the wear and tear of .the Siege, proves the great importance 
attached by the Russian Government to that Arsenal over 
wiiich your Majesty’s Flag is now triumphantly dying. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BALMORAL, 2l5^ Septeiriber 1855. 

The Queen is anxious to mark her sense of the services of 
the Army and Military Departments at home by conferring 


1 See ante, vol. ii. p. 284. , ^ _ 

2 He had gone oat to the Crimea, and entered Sebastopol with General Simpson. The 
Bake did not at this tune accept the Garter, which was bestowed on Earl Eortescue. 
See post^ p. 156. 
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the rank of Field-Marshal on Lord Hardinge, who, from his 
position as Commander-in-Chief, and his long, distinguished 
services, has a strong claim to such an honour. Moreover, 
Marshal Vaillant receiving the G.C.B., whilst it has been thought 
more prudent not to accept the Legion d'Honneur for Lord 
Hardinge, makes it the more desirable. The Prince is now 
again the only Field-Marshal in the Army, which has always 
had several. The Queen thinks that Lord Combermere, being 
the second senior officer of the whole Army, a full General of 
1825, might expect not to be passed over when Lord Hardinge 
is made. The only other General of distinction and seniority 
might be Lord Straff ord, but he is only a full General of 1841. 
On this point Lord Palmerston might consult Lord Hardinge 
himself. If he and Lord Combermere alone are made, the 
honour is the greater for him.^ 

The Queen thinks likewise that Lord Panmure ought to 
receive a mark of favour and approval of his conduct on the 
occasion of the Fall of Sebastopol ; either the Civil G.C.B. 
or a step in the Peerage — that of Viscount.^ 

Lord Palmerston would perhaps, without delay, give his 
opinion on these subjects to the Queen ; the honours she would 
wish then personally to bestow upon the recipients, and she 
thinks the arrival of the official Despatches the right moment 
for doing so. 


The Prince Albert to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Balmoral, 21^’^ September 1S55. 

My heap Lobb Clabekdoh, — The Queen wishes me to send 
you the enclosed letters, with the request that they may b© 
sent by messengers to Coblentz.^ 

I may tell you in the strictest confidence that Prince Frederic 
William has yesterday laid before us his wish for an alliance 
with the Princess Royal with the full concurrence of his 
parents, as well as of the King of Prussia. We have accepted 
his proposal as far as we are personally concerned, but have 
asked that the child should not be made acquainted mth it 
unto after her confirmation, which is to take place next Spring, 
when he might make it to her himself, and receive from her 
own lips the answer which is only valuable when flowing from 
those of the person chiefly concerned. A marriage would 
not be possible before the completion of the Princess's seven- 
teenth year, which is in two years from this time. The Queen 

1 liord Hardinge, Lord Strafiord, and Lord Combermere were all made Eield-Marshala* 

• 2 He received tbe G.C.B. 

3 The Prince and Princess of Prussia were then at Coblentz. 
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empowers me to say that you may communicate this event to 
Lord Palmerston, but we beg that under present circumstances 
it may be kept a strict secret. What the world maj^ say we 
cannot help. Ever yours, etc., Ax,bbkt. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Balmoral, 2'2nd Septemher 1855. 

My beahest Uxcle, — I profit by your own messenger to 
confide to you, and to you alone, begging you not to mention 
it to your children, that our wishes on the subject of a future 
marriage for Vicky have been realised in the most gratifyhig and 
satisfactory manner. 

On Thursday (20th) after breakfast, Fritz Wilhelm said he 
was anxious to speak of a subject which he knew his parents 
had never broached to us — which was to belong to our Family ; 
that this had long been his wish, that he had the entire con- 
currence and approval not only of his parents but of the King 
— and that finding Vicky so allerliehst, he could delay no longer 
in making this proposal. I need not tell you with ivhat joy we 
accepted him for our part ; but the child herself is to know 
nothing till after her confirmation, which is to take place next 
Easter, when he probably wdll come over, and, as he wishes 
himself, make her the proposal, wdiich, however, I have little — 
indeed no — doubt she Ydll gladly accept. He is a dear, ex- 
cellent, charming young man, whom we shall give our dear 
child to with joerfect confidence. What pleases us greatly is 
to see that he is really delighted with Vicky. 

Now, with Albert’s affectionate love, and with the prayer 
that you will give your blessing to this alliance, as you have 
done to ours, ever your devoted Niece and Child, 

ViCTOBIA R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 2'2nd September 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs, in the first place, to be allowed to oiler 
to your Majesty his most sincere congratulations upon the 
prospective arrangement which His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert announced in his letter to Lord Clarendon, but which, 
for obvious reasons, should be left to public conjecture for the 
present. Viscount Palmerston trusts that the event, when 
it takes place, will contribute as much to the happiness of 
those more immediately concerned, and to the comfort of your 
Majesty and of the Royal Family, as it undoubtedly will 
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to the interests of the two countries, and of Europe in 
general. ... 

Viscount Palmerston begs to state that the Professorship of 
Greek at the University of Oxford, which was held by the late 
Dean of Cliristchurcb,^ is still vacant. Viscount Palmerston 
having doubts as to the best person to be appointed. The 
present Dean of Christchurch admitted that the Professorship 
ought to be separated from the Deanery ; he has now recom- 
mended for the Prof essorship the Rev. B. Jowett, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, who is an eminent Greek scholar and 
won the Hertford Scholarship ; and Viscount Palmerston 
submits, for your Majesty’s gracious approval, that Mr Jowett 
may be appointed. 

Visoount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, October 1855. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that he has this morning seen Lord 
Stanley, and offered to him the post of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.2 Lord Stanley expressed himself as highly 
gratified personally by an offer which he said he was wholly 
unprepared to receive, and which was above his expectations 
and pretensions ; but he said that as he owed to his father 
Lord Derby whatever position he may have gained in public 
life, he could not give an answer without fixst consulting Lord 
Derby. Viscount Palmerston said that of course in making 
the proposal, he had taken for granted that Lord Stanley would 
consult Lord Derby first, because a son would not take a 
decision on such a subject without consulting his father, even 
if that father were merely in private life ; and next because 
such a course would be still more natural in this case, considering 
Lord Derby’s political position with reference to those with 
whom Lord Stanley has more or less been generally acting. 
Lord Stanley said that he should go down to Knowsley by the 
five o’clock train this afternoon, and that he would at an early 
moment communicate his answer to Viscount Palmerston ; 
but he said that if he was to state now his anticipation of what 
Lord Derby would recommend and wish him to do, it would 
rather be to decline the ofier. 

1 The Very Bev. Thomas Oaisford, B.I)., who was appointed Begins Professor of 
Greet in 1811, and Dean of Christchurch in 1831. 

2 Sir 'VYilliam Molesworth, who had represented Badicalism in the Cabinets of Jjord 
Aberdeen and Dord Palmerston, died on the 22nd, at the age of forty-five. The Premier 
thereupon offered the vacant place to Lord Stanley, one of his political opponents, then 
only twenty-eight, who was the son of the leader of the Conservative Opposition, and bad 
already held office under his father. Lord Stanley's temperament was, in fact, more 
inclined to Liberalism than that of Lord Palmerston himself, and, twenty-seven years 
later, he tooi: the office in a I4beral Government which he now declined. 
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Viscount Palm&rston to Queen Victoria. 

PIGCM)ILLY, 10th November 1855, 

Viscount Palmerston x^^esents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that in consequence of some things 
that passed in conversation at Sir Charles Wood’s two days 
ago, when Mr and Mrs Sidney Herbert dined there. Sir Charles 
Wood is under a strong impression that Mr Herbert would 
be willing to separate himself from Mr Gladstone and Sir 
James Graham, and the Peace Party, and to join the present 
Government. Viscount Palmerston having well considered 
the matter in concert with Sir Charles Wood and Sir George 
Grej’', is of opinion that it would be advantageous not only for 
the present, but also with a view to the future, to detach Mr 
Herbert from the clique with which accidental circumstances 
have for the moment apparently associated him, and to fix him 
to better xDrinci]Dles of action than those by which Mr Glad- 
stone and Sir James Graham appear to be guided. For this 
purpose Viscount Palmerston proposes with your Majesty’s 
sanction to offer to Mr Herbert to return to the Colonial Office, 
which he held on the formation of the present Government. 

Mr Herbert is the most promising man of his standing in the 
House of Commons, and is jiersonally very popular in that 
House ; he is a good and an improving speaker, and his 
accession to the Government would add a good sjDeaker to the 
Treasmy Bench, and take away a good speaker from ranks 
that may become hostile- 

He w'ould also supply the place of Lord Canning as a kind 
of link between the Government and some w^ell-disposed 
members of both Houses who belonged more or less to what 
is called the Peel Party. It would be necessary, of course, to 
ascertain clearly that Mr Herbert’s views about the war and 
about conditions of peace are the same as they were when he 
was a Member of the Government, and not such as those which 
Mr Gladstone and Sir J ames Graham have of late adopted. 

If Mr Herbert were to accept. Sir George Grey, who has a 
strong disinclination for the Colonies, would remain at the 
Home Office ; and if Lord Harrowby would take the Post 
Office, which must be held by a Peer, the Duchy of Lancaster, 
which may be held by a Commoner, might be offered to Mr 
Baines ^ with a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr Baines might perhaps, 
with reference to his health, prefer an office not attended with 
much departmental business of detail, while he would be thus 
more free to make himself master of general questions. Such 

t Mr. Matthew Talbot Baioes died prematurely in. i860. His abilities were of a solid 
ratter ^an a brilliant Icind. 
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an arrangement would leave the Cabinet, as stated in the 
accompanying paper, seven and seven ; and if afterwards 
Lord Stanley of Alderley were added in the Lords, and Sir 
Benjamin Hall in the Commons, which, however, would be 
a matter entirely for future consideration, the equality of 
division would still be preserved.^ 

Viscount Palmerston finds that Mr Herbert is gone down 
to Wilton, and as Viscount Palmerston is going this afternoon 
to Broadlands to remain there till Tuesday morning, he pro- 
poses during the interval to communicate with Mr Herbert, 
Wilton being not much more than an hour’s distance from 
Broadlands by the Salisbury railway. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

BROADL.1NDS, 11th November 1S55. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that he has seen Mr Sidney Herbert, 
who declines joining the Government, because he thinlvs that 
his doing so would expose both him and the Government to 
the suspicion of having altered their opinions. The difference 
between him and the Government is not as to the necessity of 
prosecuting the war with vigour, but as to the conditions of 
peace with which he would be satisfied. He would consent to 
accept conditions which he is a%vare that the country would 
not approve, and to which he does not expect that the Govern- 
ment would agree. Viscount Palmerston will have to con- 
sider with his Colleagues on Tuesday what arrangement it 
will be best for him to submit for the sanction of your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Windsor Castle, lUh November 1855. 

The Queen returns the enclosed most important letters. 
She has read them with much interest, but not without a very 
anxious feeling that great changes are taking place in the whole 
position of the Eastern Question and the War, without our 
having the power to direct them or even a complete knowledge 
of them.2 Should Austria really be sincere, — if the Emperor 

1 Mr. Laboucliere became Colonial Secretary. See List of Cabinet as it stood in 1858, 
post, p. 272. 

3 The Emperor was now bent on the termination of hostilities, and the French and 
Auatorian Governments had concerted proposals for peace to be submitted to Russia, 
with which they somewhat peremptorily demanded that England should concur. Lord 
Fahnerston announced that, rather than make an, unsatisfactory peace, he would continue 
the war without the aid of France. States such as Saxony and" Bavaria favoured Russia, 
and Baron Beust and M. von der Pfordten, their respective Prime Ministers, had interviews 
with the Emperor, who was anxious for peace on the basis of the Third Point, on which, 
ainod the fall of Sebastopol, the Allies were in a better position to insist. 
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Napoleon is really determined not to carry on the war on a large 
scale without her joining, we shall be obliged by common 
prudence to follow him in his negotiations. He may mistrust 
our secrecy and diplomacy, and wish to obtain by his personal 
exertions a continental league against Russia. The missions 
to Stockliohn and Copenhagen, the language to Baron Beust 
and M. von der Pfordten and M. de Bourqueney’s single- 
handed negotiation, seem to point to this. Can Russia have 
secretly declared her readiness to accept the “ Neutralisation ? 
It is hardly possible, and if so it would be a concession we cannot 
refuse to close upon. Whatever may be the case, the Queen 
thinks it the wisest comse not to disturb the Emperor's 
plans, or to show suspicion of them, but merely to insist 
upon the importance of the Army in the Crimea being kept 
so imposing that Russia cannot safely arrange her plans 
on the supposition of a change of policy on the part of 
the Western Powers. 

Had the Queen known of Lord Cowley’s letter a few’ hours 
earlier, she could have spoken to the Duke of Cambridge, w’ho 
"was here ; as it w’as, both she and the Prince were very cautious 
and reserved in what they told him. 

The Queen thought it right to let Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
who is staying here, see the letters, as his thorough acquaintance 
with the present iDosition of affairs is most important. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood, 

W'INDSOR Castle, 16?A November 1S55. 

The Queen wishes to draw Sir Charles Wood’s attention to a 
subject which may become of much importance for the futiue. 
It is the absence of any Dockyard for building and repairing 
out of the Channel, with the exception of Pembroke. Should 
we ever be threatened by a combination of Russia and France, 
the absence of a Government establishment in the north would 
be very serious. It strikes the Queen that the present moment, 
when our yards hardly supply the demands made upon them, 
and when attention is directed to the Baltic, is a particularly 
favourable one to add an establishment in the Firth of Forth, 
for which the Queen believes the Government possess the ground 
at Leith. Such a measure would at the same time be very 
popular in Scotland, and by making the Queen’s Navy known 
there, which it hardly is at present, would open a new held for 
recruiting our Marine. 

Whether Cork in Ireland should not also be made more 
available is very well worth consideration. 
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The Queen would ask Sir Charles to communicate this letter 
to Lord Palmerston, who has ahvays had the state of our 
powers of defence so much at heart. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, 19^;^ November 1855. 

The Queen has attentively perused the voluminous papers, 
which she now returns according to Lord Clarendon’s wish. 

An anxious consideration of their contents has convinced 
her that it would be the height of impolicy if we were not to 
enter fairly and unreservedly into the French proposal, and she 
wishes Lord Clarendon to express this her opinion to the 
Cabinet, 

The terms of the Austrian Ultimatimi are clear and complete 
and very favourable to us, if accepted by Kussia.^ If refused, 
which they almost must be, rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Austria and Russia is a decided step gained by us, 
and will produce a state of things which can scarcely fail to 
lead them to war. 

A refusal to entertain the proposal may induce and perhaps 
justify the Emperor of the French in backing out of the War, 
which would leave us in a miserable position. 

If we are to agree to the Emperor’s wishes, it must be politic 
not to risk the advantage of the whole measure by a discussion 
with Austria upon minor points of detail, which will cost time, 
and may lead to differences. 


Qxieen Victoria to Visco^mt Hardinge, 

Windsor Castle, 22nd! November 1S55. 

The Queen informs Lord Hardinge that on speaking to Sir 
Colin Campbell yesterday, and informing him how much she 
wished that his valuable services should not be lost to her 
Army in the Crimea, he replied in the handsomest manner, that 
he would return immediately — for that, if the Queen wished 
it, he was ready to serve under a Corporal ” I Conduct like 
this is very gratifying, and will only add to Sir Colin Campbell’s 
high name ; but, as by Lord Hardinge’s and Lord Panmure’s 
advice, the Queen has obtained from him this sacrifice of his own 
feelings to her wishes, she feels personally bound not to permit 


Ministers, however, insisted tliat the neutralisation clause (the 
Third Point} should be made effective, not left illusory, and incorporated in the piinciDal 

Modified in this ^nd other pSticu^^ 

embodying the Austnan proposals, which stipulated, irUer alia, for the cession of a portion 
of B^sarabia, was despatched to St Petersburg on^the 15th of BeceiSerVandX^lsS 
of January was toed as the last day on w'hich a reply would be accepted. 
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him to be passed over a second time should the Command again 
become vacant. 

The Queen has had a good deal of conversation with him, 
and from what he told her, as well as from what she has heard 
from others, there seems to be a good deal of laxity of discipline — 
particularly as regards the officers — in the Army in the Cx'imea ; 
and she thinks Lord Hardinge should give an order to prevent 
so many officers coming home on leave except when really ill. 
The effect of this on the French is very bad, and the Prince had 
a letter only two days ago from the Prince of Prussia, saying 
that every one was shocked at the manner in which our officers 
came home, and that it lowered our Army very much in the 
eyes of foreign Armies, and generally decreased the symiDathy 
for our troops. We deeply regret the death of poor General 
Markham.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 2ord Xov€7?iher 1855. 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon's letter, and returns 
the very satisfactorj?- enclosures from Lord Cowley. Coimt 
Walewski remains true to himself ; yet the admission that the 
Neutralisation Clause ought to be part of the European treaty, 
and not an annex, which he makes, is the most important con- 
cession which we could desire. That the Sea of Azov is to be 
dropped the Queen is glad of, as it would appear so humiliating 
to Russia that Austria would probably decline proposing it. 
What the Queen is most afraid of, and what she believes 
actuates the Emperor also, is the consideration that Austria, 
made aware of the intense feeling for Peace d tout prix in France, 
might get frightened at the good terms for us she meant to 
propose to Russia, and might long for an opportunity given by 
us, in any unreasonable demand for modification, to back out 
of her proposal altogether. Lord A. Loftus in his last letter 
states that Baron Manteuffel 2 even was afraid of having 
admitted as proper, terms too hard upon Russia, since peace 
is wanted at Paris. 

The course intended to be pursued by Lord Clarendon in 
summing up the wffiole question in a public Despatch seems 
quite the right one, as it would never do, on the other hand, 
to let England be considered as merely d la remorque of France, 

1 He commanded the 2nd Division of the Army at the attack on the Redan, and after 
the fall of Sebastopol, bis health, already shattered, broke down completely ; he returned 
home, and died on the 21st of November, 

^ President of the Prussian Ministry. 
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an impression unfortunately very prevalent on the Continent 
at this moment.^ 

As .to Marshal P^lissier, the best thing the Emperor could do 
would be to recall him, and to put a younger and more enter- 
prising man in his place. As we have got our hero coming 
home, his French colleague might be recalled also. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s letter is very interesting ; the Queen 
will return it this evening. It confirms the truth of the axiom 
that a settled policy ought to precede a military plan of cam- 
paign, for which the Prince is always contending. 

We have been much pleased with old Sir Colin Campbell, 
who is a thorough soldier, and appears not at all wanting in 
good sense. On asking him about our rising men, and the officer 
whom he would point out as the one of most promise, he said 
that Colonel Mansfield ^ was without comparison the man 
from whom great services could be expected both in the Field 
and as an Administrator. Lord Clarendon will be pleased to 
hear this, but will also not be surprised if the Queen should 
look out for an opportunity to reclaim him for the Army 
from the Foreign Office. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

WrsrasoR Castle, 24i/» November 1855. 

The Queen returns Lord Cowley’s letter and General P<§lis- 
sier’s telegram. Lord Cowley is quite right in insisting upon 
a clear understanding between England and France before 
negotiations are entered into with Austria. To come to a 
speedy agreement, it will be wise to drop the minor points and 
insist upon the most important. These the Queen takes to be 
the incorporation of the Neutralisation Clause in the general 
Treaty, and the promise on the part of Austria not to accept and 
communicate to us counter-proposals from Russia. If France 
agreed to this, w© might agree to the rest of the arrangement. 
General P^lissier’s plan has the advantage of setting us free, but 
deprives us of the Sardinians in the held, an object the French 
have kept steadily in view. The Duke of Cambridge will 
come down here to-night, and we may then hear more on 
the subject. 

The Queen of the French has been taken dangerously ill at 
Genoa ; the Due d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville have been 

1 Lord Clarendon., in the letter to which this was a reply, observed that he had asked 
Lord Cowley to inform Count Walewski that he would have to learn that England was a 
princ^al in the matter, and “ not a political and diplomatic Contingent." 

2 He had distinguished himself in. the first Sikh War, and was in 1855 Military Adviser 
to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
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summoned by telegraph. The Queen has asked the Foreign 
Office to telegraph to enquire after the Queens’s state. 

Queen Victoria to Sir William CodringtoiiJ- 

Windsor Castle, November 1S53. 

The first Despatches of Sir William Codrington, acknow- 
ledging his appointment to the Command of the Queen’s gallant 
Army in the East, having arrived, she will no longer delay 
writing herself to Sir William, to assure him of her support and 
conlidence in his new, proud, and important, though at the 
same time difficult position. She wishes to assure him of her 
confidence and support. It is with pleasure that she sees the 
son of her old friend and devoted servant, himself so distin- 
guished in the sister Service, raised by his own merits to so 
exalted a position. Sir William knows the Queen’s pride in 
her beloved Troops, as well as her unceasing solicitude for their 
welfare and glory, and she trusts he will on all occasions express 
these feelings from herself personally. 

The Queen feels certain that Sir William Codrington will 
learn, with great satisfaction, that that distinguished and gallant 
officer. Sir Colin Campbell, has most readily and handsomely 
complied with the Queen’s wishes that he should return to the 
Crimea and take command of the First Corps dhArmee. His 
presence and his assistance vull be of essential service to Sir 
William Codrington, who, the Queen knows, entertains so high 
an opinion of him. 

The Prince wishes his sincere congratulations and kind 
remembrance to be conveyed to Sir William Codrington. 

The Queen would be glad if Sir William could — when he has 
leisure to do so — from time to time write to her himself, in- 
forming her of the state of her Army, and of affairs in the 
Crimea. 

She concludes with every wish for liis welfare and success. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WINDSOR Castle, December 1855, 

My dearest Uncde, — I must make many excuses for not 
writing to you yesterday, to thank you for your kind letter of 
the 30th, as on Friday and Saturday my time was entirely taken 

1 Considerable difiBculty had been found in appointing a successor to Oeneral Simpson, 
■who had resigned a task which he found overtaxed his powers. Sir William Codrington 
was junior to three other Generals, who might have felt aggrieved by being passed over. 
The sagacity of the Prince found a way out of the difficulty by appointing two of the three 
to the commands of the tw^o corps d’arm^e into which the Army had, at bis instance, been 
subdivided. See anie, p. 153. 
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up with my Boyal brother, the King of Sardinia, ^ and I had to 
make up for loss of time these last days. He leaves us to- 
morrow at an extraordinary hour — four o’clock in the morning 
(which you did once or twice) — ^wishing to be at Compiegne 
to-morrow night, and at Turin on Tuesday, He is eine ganz 
besondere, obenteuerliche Erscheinung^ startling in the extreme 
in appearance and manner when you first see him, but, just as 
Aumale says, il faut r aimer quand on le connait bien. He is so 
frank, open, just, straightforward, liberal and tolerant, with 
much sound good sense. He never breaks his word, and you 
may rely on him, but wild and extravagant, courting adven- 
tures and dangers, and with a very strange, short, rough man- 
ner, an exaggeration of that short manner of speaking which his 
poor brother had. He is shy in society, which makes him still 
more brusque, and he does not know (never having been out of 
his own country or even out in Society) what to say to the 
number of people who are presented to him here, and which is, 
I know from experience, a most odious thing. He is trul3^ 
attached to the Orleans family, particularly to Aumale, and 
will be a friend and adviser to them. To-day he will be in- 
vested with the Order of the Garter. He is more like a Knight 
or King of the Middle Ages than anything one knows nowadays. 

On Monday we go to Osborne till the 21st. 

One word about Vicky. I must say that she has a quick 
discernment of character, and I have never seen her take any 
predilection for a person which was not motivi by personal 
amiability, goodness, or distinction of some kind or other. 
You need be under no apprehension whatever on this subject ; 
and she has, moreover, great tact and esprit de conduite. It is 
quite extraordinary how popular she is in Society — and again 
now, all these Foreigners are so struck with her sense and 
conversation for her age. 

Hoping soon to hear from you again, and wishing that 
naughty Stockmar may yet be brought to come, believe me 
ever your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Downing street, nth Dcceniber 1S55, 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and submits a letter which he received a few daj^s 
ago from the Duke of Newcastle declining the Garter. Viscount 

1 King’ Victor Bminanuel was received with great cordiality by the Bncrlish people, 
grateful for his co-operation and for the gallantry of bis soldiers at the Tohemaya. Count 
Oavour accompanied him, and drafted the reply read by the King at G-uiidhall to the 
address of the Corporation. 
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Palmerston on Iris return from Woburn, where he was for two 
days, saw the Duke of Newcastle, but found that the enclosed 
letter expressed the intention which he had formed. Viscount 
Palmerston would propose to your Majesty the Earl of Fortes- 
cue as a deserving object of your Majesty’s gracious favour ; 
Lord Fortescue held the high office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and is a person highly and universally respected.^ 
Viscouzit Palmerston cannot refrain from saying on this 
occasion that he is not without a misgiving that the liigh 
amount of fees which he understands is paid by persons who 
are made Knights of the Garter may have some effect in render- 
ing those -whose incomes are not very large less anxious than 
they would otherwise be to receive this distinction ; and he 
cannot but think that it is unseemly in general that persons 
upon whom your Majesty may be disposed to confer dignities 
and honours, either as a mark of your Majesty’s favour or as a 
reward for their public services, should on that account be 
subject to a heavy pecuniary fine ; and he intends to collect 
information with a view to consider whether all such fees might 
not be abolished, the officers to wffiom they are now paid receiv- 
ing compensation in the shape of adequate fixed salary .2 . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmiire, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, SSndl Becernler 1S55. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’s ans-^-er to her letter 
from Osborne, and is glad to see from it that he is quite agreed 
with the Queen on the subject of the Land Transport Corps. 
She would most strongly urge Lord Panmure to give at once 
carte blanche to Sir W. Codrington to organise it as he thinks 
best, and to make him personally responsible for it. We have 
only eight weeks left to the beginning of spring ; a few" refer- 
ences home and their answers would consume the whole of that 
time ! The Army has now to carry their huts on their backs 
up to the Camp ; if it had been fighting, it would have perished 
for want of them, like the last winter. If each Division, Bri- 
gade, and Battalion has not got within itself what it requires 
for its daily existence in the field, a movement will be quite 
impossible. 

The Queen approves the intended increase of Artillery and 
Sappers and Miners ; but hopes that these will be taken from 
the nominal and not the existing strength of the Army. 

1 Bari Fortescue received tbe Garter ; he died in 1861. 

2 This reform was effected in 1906. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XXV 

After two years’ duration, the Crimean War was terminated in 
March 1856, at a Conference of the Powers assembled at Paris, by 
a treaty the principal terms of which provided for the integrity of 
Turkey, and her due participation in the public law and system of 
Europe, the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and the opening of its 
waters to commerce (with the interdiction, except in a limited degree, 
of the flag of war of any nation, and of the erection by either Russia 
or Turkey of arsenals), free navigation of the Danube, cession of a 
portion of Bessarabia by Russia, and the reciprocal evacuation of 
invaded territories ; the Principalities to be continued in their exist- 
ing privileges under the suzerainty of the Porte and a guarantee of 
the Contracting Powers. No European protectorate w^as to be estab- 
lished over the Sultan’s Cliristian subjects. Certain general prin- 
ciples of International Daw were also agreed upon. In the course of 
the summer, the Guards made a public re-entry into London ; and 
the Crimea was finally evacuated ; great reviews of the returned 
troops taking place at Aldershot. The thanks of Parliament were 
accorded to the soldiers and sailors engaged, and peace-rejoicings 
celebrated on a great scale. 

The Commissioners who had been sent out, nearly a year before, 
to the Crimea, to investigate the causes of the breakdown in various 
military departments, presented a Report, censuring several high 
officials ; a Military Commission was accordingly appointed to in- 
vestigate the Report, and after sitting for some months at Chelsea, 
completely exonerated the oflieials in question. 

The^Government having resolved to strengthen the administration 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, Letters Patent 
were made out purporting to create Sir James Parke, an ex- Judge, 
a Baron for his life, under the title of Lord Wensleydale. After 
frequent and protracted debates on this question, the Peers decided 
that such a patent conferred no right to sit and vote in Parliament, 
The Government gave up the contest by creating Sir J ames (who had 
no son) a hereditary peer. 

The Czar Alexander was crowned at Moscow in September with 
great ceremonial, the Sultan being duly represented, while Lord 
Granville was present as special Ambassador for the Queen. The 
discovery of the cruelty with which political offenders were being 
treated, in Neapolitan prisons led to the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations between England in union with France on the one hand, and 
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King Ferdinand on the other ; while a dispute as to the enlistment 
of recruits for the English Army in the United States led to the 
dismissal of the British Minister at Washington, and to temporary 
friction between the two countries. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Paris were not carried out without 
considerable procrastination on the part of Russia, which, by its 
method of evacuating Kars and surrendering Ismail and Beni, and 
by laying claim to Serpent’s Island at the mouth of the Danube, 
compelled England to send a fleet to the Black Sea, to enforce strict 
observance of the Treaty. By the end of the year the matter was 
arranged, though in the meantime the possibility of Great Britain 
being represented at the Czar’s coronation had been imperilled. 

The abuses which had long existed in the Government of Oudh 
induced the Governor-General of India, early in the year, to issue 
a proclamation placing that kingdom permanently under the au- 
thority of the British Crown. Lord Dalhousie at this time retired 
from the office (which he had held for eight years) of Governor- 
General, and was succeeded by Lord Canning. It fell to the lot of 
the latter to announce the commencement of hostilities between 
this country and Persia, on the ground that the latter was endeavour- 
ing, in defiance of Treaties, to subvert the independence of Herat. 
The Shah had laid siege to the town, when, in December, the English 
fleet, under Admiral Sir Henry Leeke, attacked and captured Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf. Soon afterwards. Sir James Outram arrived 
on the scene from Bombay, and assumed the command. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure^ 

Windsor Castle, oth January 1S56. 

The Queen returns the drawings for the “ Victoria Cross.’’ 
She has marked the one she approves with an X ; she thinks, 
however, that it might be a trifle smaller. The motto would 
be better ‘‘ For Valour ” than “ For the Brave,” as this Vv^ould 
lead to the inference that only those are deemed brave w’ho 
have got the Victoria Cross. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, 7^/* January 1856. 

The Queen has received Lord Clarendon’s letter, and in 
answer to his question expresses her opinion that Lord Cowley’s 
presence at the Council of War will be absolutely necessary.^ 
She believes Lord Clarendon to be agreed with her, that the 
value of a plan of military campaign is entirely dependent 
upon the general policy which the Government intends to 
pursue. As none of our Commissioners at the Council of 
War are in the least acquainted with the latter, they might be 
drawn into plans which would not at all agree with it. Lord 
Cowley would take that part of the question into his own 
hands, in which it will be quite safe. The Queen thinks that 
it is of secondary importance whether Count Walewski attends 
or not, but that the Emperor cannot have the same need of 
his presence which we have of that of our Ambassador. 

1 A satisfactory and speedy conclusion of hostilities appearing at this time far from prob- 
able, a Council of War to settle the course of operations was, at the Emperor's suggestion, 
summoned to meet at Paris. Lord Oowley, Count Walewsld, Prince Jerome Bonaparte, 
and others, were present, besides Naval and Military representatives of the Allies, among 
whom was the Duke of Cambridge. 
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Quee?i Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon* 

Yv'indSOB Casi'LE, Gl'A January 1S5G. 

The Queen has read Sir J. Hudson’s ^ letter with much 
interest. There is much truth in what Count Cavour says, and 
it must ever foe our object and our interest to see Sardinia 
independent and strong ; as a Liberal constitutional country, 
opposing a barrier alike to unenlightened and absolute as well 
as revolutionary principles — and this she has a right to expect 
us to support her in. 

But xcliat she wants to obtain from Austria is not clear. She 
has no right, however, to expect further assurances from us on 
wishes which she seems even to be afraid to state distinctly. 

It is clearly impossible to ask iVustria to give up a portion 
of Italy to her, if nothing has occurred to make this necessary 
to Austria. At any rate Sardinia can have lost nothing, but 
on the contrary must have gained by the position which she is 
placed in as an ally of the Western Powers. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

WiXDSOR Castle, llth Jmuary 1S56. 

The Queen now returns the draft 2 to Lord Bloomfield, which 
she could only write about in haste yesterday, as being of a 
nature not to be sanctioned by her. It is quite natural and 
excusable that our patience should at last be worn out by the 
miserable x^olicy which Prussia is pursuing, but it can never 
be om' interest openly to quarrel with her. This would be 
simply playing the game of Russia, who would thus be relieved 
from all attacks upon her and see the theatre of the -war trans- 
ferred to Germany ; all other complications (which would 
arise therefrom) — ruinous to the best interests of the Western 
Powers as they would be — the Queen need not refer to. But 
when the draft concludes with a declaration to Prussia that 
England considers her neutrality as now at an endV^ this is 
tantamount to a declaration of ^vaT I The late articles in our 
newspapers, and the language of Count Walewski to Lord 
Cowley, make the Queen doubly anxious to warn the Govern- 
ment not to let themselves be drawn on to such a policy. 

1 British Minister at Turin, and an enthusiastic sympathiser with Cavour. The Jatter 
had complained to him that if the Austrian proposals were accepted, and peace were 
made, Sardinia could expect no realisation of her cherished hopes, viz. Anglo-lPrench 
support against Austria and against Papal aggression, increased political consideration in 
Europe, and the development of Constitutional Government. 

2 The draft expressed disapproval of the sEence maintained by the Prussian Govern- 
ment towards England with regard to the Austrian proposals, of the active measures 
adopted to induce the Gemian Powers not to taice part with Austria, as well as of the 
extended facilities afforded by Prussia to Bussia for carrying on the war. 

VOE. HI G 
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The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria, 

XUILERIES, le 14 Janvier 1856. 

Madame et chekb Scetjr, — ^^^otre Majeste m’ayant permis 
de lui parler a coeur ouvert toutes les fois que des circoixstances 
graves se presenteraient, je viens aujourd’hui profiter de la 
faveur qu’elle a bien voxilu m’accorder. 

Je viens de recevoir aujourd’hui la nouvelle de la reponse 
de la Russie a TUltimattan de Vienne, et avant d’avoir mani- 
feste mon impression a qui qne ce soit, pas meme a Walewsld, 
je viens la commmiiquer a votre Majeste pour avoir son avis. 

Je resume la question : La Russie accepte tout rUltimatum 
autrichien sauf la rectification de front iere de la Ressarabie, et 
sauf le paragraphe relatif aux conditions partiezdieres qu’elle 
declare ne pas connaitre. Ee plus, profitant du succes de 
Kars, elle s’ engage a rendre cette forteresse et le territoire 
occupe en echange des points que nous poss6dons en Crimea 
et ailleurs. 

Dans quelle position allons-nous nous trouver ? D’apres 
la convention, TAutriche est obligee de retirer son ambassa- 
deur, et nous, nous poursuivons la guerre ! Mais dans quel 
but allons-nous demander a nos deux pays de nouveaux 
sacrifices d’hommes et d’ argent ? Pour un interet purement 
autrichien et pour une question qui ne consolide en rien 
r empire ottoman. 

Cependant nous y sommes obliges et nous ne devons pas 
avoir Fair de manquer a nos engagements. Nous serious done 
places dans une alternative bien triste si TAutriche elle-meme 
ne semblait pas deja nous inviter de ne point rompre toute 
negociation. Or en refidichissant aujourd’hui a cette situation, 
je me disais : ne pourrait-on pas repondre a I’Autriche ceci : 
La prise de Kars a tant soit peu chang4 nos situations ; puisque 
la Russia consent k evacuer toute I’Asie Mineure nous nous 
bomons h demander pour la Turquie, au lieu de la rectification 
de frontiere, les places fortes formant tete de pont sur le Danube, 
tels que Ismail et Kilia, Pour nous, nous demandons en fait 
de conditions partictilieres, I’engagement de ne point r^tablir les 
forts des iles d’ Aland et une amnistie pour les Tartares. Mon 
sentiment est qu’4 ces conditions-la la paix serait tres desi- 
rable ; car sans cela je ne puis pas m’empecher de redouter 
Fopinion publique quand elle me dira : Vous aviez obtenu 

le but reel de la guerre, Aland 6tait tomb4 et ne pouvait plus 
se relever, Sebastopol avait eu le meme sort, la flotte Russe 
4tait an6antie, et la Russie promettait non seulement de ne 
plus la faire reparaitre dans la Mer Noire, mais meme de ne 
plus avoir d’arsenaux maritimes sur toutes ses rives ; la Russie 
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abandonnait ses conquetes dans FAsie Minenre, elle abandon- 
nait son protec torat dans les xDrincipautes, son action sur le 
cours du Danube, son influence sur ces correligionnaires sujets 
du Sultan, etc., etc. Vous aviez obtenu tout cela non sans 
d’immenses sacriflces et cependant vous alies le^ continuer, 
compromettre les finances de la France, repandre ses tresors 
et son sang et pourquoi : pour obtenir quelques iandes de la 
Bessarabie ! ! ! ” 

Voila, Madame, les reflexions qui me preoccupent ; car 
autant je me sens de force quand je crois etre dans le vrai pour 
incuiquer rnes idees a mon paj^s et pour lui faire partager ma 
persuasion, autant je me sentirais faible si Je n’etais pas sur 
d’ avoir raison ni de fane mon devoir. 

Mais ainsi que Je Fai dit en commen^ant a votre Majeste 
je n’ai communique ma premiere impression qu’au Due de 
Cambridge, et autour de moi au contraire j’ai dit qu’il fallait 
continuer la guerre. J’espere que votre Majeste accueillera 
avec bonte cette iettre eerite a la hate et qu’elle y verra une 
nouvelle preuve de mon desir de m’ entendre toujours avec 
elle avant de prendre une resolution. En remerciant votre 
Majeste de Faimable Iettre que S.A.R. le Due de Cambridge 
m’a remise de sa part, je la prie de recevoir la nouvelle assurance 
de mes sentiments de tendi'e et respectueux attachement avec 
lesquels je suis de votre Majeste, le bon frere et ami, 

NAPonEO'. 

Je remercie bien le Prince Arthur de son bon souvenir. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, lf>th January 1S5C. 

. . . The Queen will send her letter to the Emperor this 
evening for transmission to Paris. She wdll enclose it open to 
Lord Clarendon, who will seal and send it after having read it. 

The Queen cannot conceal from Lord Clarendon what her 
ovm feelings and wishes at this moment are. They cannot 
be for peace now, for she is convinced that this coimtry would 
not stand in the eyes of Europe as she ought, and as the Queen 
is convinced she would after this year’s campaign. The honour 
and glory of her dear Army is as near her heart as almost any- 
thing, and she cannot hear the thought that “ the failure on 
the Redan ” should be our Hast fait d^Armes, and it would cost 
her more than words can express to conclude a peace with 
this as the end. However, what is best and \%flsest must be 
done. 

The Queen cannot yet bring herself to believe that the 
Russians are at all sincere, or that it will now end in peace. 
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Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French, 

Windsor Castle, 15 Ja7ivier 1S56. 

Sike: et chePv Fbere, — La bonne et aimable lettre que je 
viens de recevoir de la main de votre Majest6 m’a cause un 
tres-vif plaisir. J’y vois une preuv© bien satisfaisante pour 
moi que vous avez apprecie tons les avantages de ces 6paiiche- 
ments sans reserve, et que votre Majest© en sent comm© moi 
le besoin dans les circonstances graves ou nous sommes. Je 
sens aussi tout© la responsabilit6 que votre confiance m’ im- 
pose, et c’est dans la crainte qu’une opinion formee et ©xprimee 
par moi trop a la hate pourrait nuire a la decision finale a 
prendre que je me vois oblige© de difierer pour le moment la 
r^pons© plus d6taillee sur les considerations qu© vous avez si 
clairement et si consoiencieusement developpees. Cependant, 
je n© veux point tarder de vous remercier de votre lettre, et de 
vous soumettre de mon c6t6 les reflexions qui me sont venues 
en la lisant. La Keponse Busse ne nous est pas encore arrive© ; 
nous n’en connaissons pas exactement les termes ; par con- 
sequent, il serait imprudent de former un© opinion definitive 
sur la maniere d^y repondre, surtout comme le Prince Gort- 
schakoff parait avoir demand^ un nouveau delai du Gouverne- 
ment Autrichien et d© nouvelles instructions de St Peters- 
bourg, et comme M. d© Bourqueney parait penser qu© la 
Bussie n’a pas dit son dernier mot. Nous pourrions done 
perdre un© chance d’ avoir de meilleures conditions, ©n mon- 
trant trop d’empressement a accueillir celles offertes dans ce 
moment. Celles-ci arriveront peut-etr© dans le courant de la 
journee, ou domain, quand mon Cabinet sera reuni pour les 
examiner. Nous sommes au 15 ; le 18 les relations dix3lo- 
matiques entr© TAutriche ©t la Bussie doivent etre rompues ; 
je crois que notre position vis-a-vis d© la Bussie sera meilleur© 
en discutant ses propositions apres la rupture et apres en 
avoir vu les ©ffets. En attendant, rien ne sera plus utile a 
la cause de la paix qu© la resolution que vous avez si sagement 
prise d© dire a tons ceux qui vous approchent qu’il faut con- 
tinuer la guerre. Soyez bien sur qu© dans T opinion finale que 
je me formerai, votre position et votre persuasion personnelle 
seront touj ours presentes a mon esprit et auront le plus grand 
poids- 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, llth January 1806. 

The Queen returns the Duke of Cambridge’s and Lord 
Cowley’s letters, which together with the account which 
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Lord Clarendon gives of his interview with M. de Persigny 
causes the Queen no little anxiety. If negotiations on a 
vague basis are allowed to be begun, the Russian negotiator 
is sure to find out that the French are ready to grant any- 
thing. . . . 

However, whatever happens, one consolation the Queen 
ever vnll have, which is — that with the one exception of that 
failure on the Redan, her noble Army— in spite of every possible 
disadvantage which any army could labour under, has invari- 
ably been victorious, and the Russians have always and every- 
where been beaten excepting at Kars, where famine alone 
enabled them to succeed. 

Let us therefore not be (as alas ! we have often been) its 
detractors by our croaking. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PlCCADUiLY, 11th January lSt6. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and concludes that Lord Lansdo^vne informed your 
Majesty that the Cabinet, after hearing from Lord Clarendon 
a statement of the course of the recent negotiations as ex- 
plained by the despatches which Lord Clarendon read, came 
to the decision that no further step should be taken, and no 
further communication should be made to the Government of 
France on the matters at issue, until the final decision of the 
Russian Government on the pure and simple adoption of the 
Austrian ultimatum^ should be known. Viscount Palmerston 
begs to congratulate yom* Majesty upon the telegraphic 
message received this morning from Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
announcing that the Russian Government has adopted that 
Austrian ultimatum. So far so well, and the success 
which has attended firmness and steadiness of purpose in 
regard to those conditions may be looked upon as a tolerably 
sure indication that a perseverance in the same course 
will bring the Russian Government to consent to those 
remaining conditions which the Austrian Government 
has not yet (as it says) made known to the Cabinet of 
Petersburg. 

With regard to the letter of the Emperor of the French to 
your Majesty, and the statements made to Lord Clarendon by 
the Count de Persigny as to the difficulties of the Emperor’s 
internal position with respect to finance, and a general desire 


t See ante, p. 153. 
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for peace throughout the Nation, Viscount Palmerston ex- 
pressed his opinion to the Cabinet yesterday that all those 
representations were greatly exaggerated. He is convinced 
that the Emperor of the French is perfectly master of his own 
position, and that he can as to peace or war take the course 
which he may determine to adopt. 

The cabal of stock- jobbing politicians, by whom he is sur- 
rounded, must give way to him if he is firm. They have no 
standing place in the confidence and respect of their fellov/- 
countrymen, they represent nothing but the Stock Exchange 
speculations in which they are engaged, and the Emperor’s 
throne would probably be stronger, rather than weaker, if they 
were swept away, and better men put in their places. And 
it is a very remarkable circumstance that at the very moment 
•when your Majesty and your Majesty’s Government) were 
being told that the Emj>eror would be unable to go on with the 
war on account of the difficulty of finding money, the French 
Government was putting forth in the Moniteur an official 
statement showing that they have a reserve surplus of twenty- 
one miUioxs sterling for defraying the expenses of a campaign 
in the ensuing spring, without the necessity of raising any fresh 
loan. 

Viscount Palmerston fully concurs in the sentiment of regret 
expressed by your Majesty to Lord Clarendon that the last 
action of the war in wliieh your Majesty’s troops have been 
engaged, should, if peace be now concluded, have been the 
repulse at the Redan ; but however it may suit national 
jealousy, which wdil always be found to exist on the other side 
of the Channel, to dwell upon that check, yet yoxxv Majesty may 
rely upon it that the Alma and Inkerman have left recollections 
which will dwell in the memory of the living and not be for- 
gotten in the page of history ; and although it would no doubt 
have been gratifying to your Majesty and to the Nation that 
another summer should have witnessed the destruction of 
Cronstadt by your Majesty’s gallant Navy, and the expulsion of 
the R-ussians from the countries south of the Caucasus by your 
Majesty’s brave Army, yet if peace can now be concluded on 
conditions honourable and secure, it would, as your Majesty 
justly observes, not be right to continue the war for the mere 
purpose of prospective victories. It will, however, be obviously 
necessary to continue active preparations for war up to the 
moment when a definite Treaty of Peace is signed, in order that 
the Russians may not find it for their interest to break off 
negotiations when the season for operations shall approach, 
emboldened by any relaxation on the part of the Allies induced 
by too ready confidence in the good faith of their adversary. . . . 
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The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria, 

Tuelehies, 20th January 1S5G. 

My deak Cottsix, — Your letters of the 14th and ISth have 
reached me, and I am happy to find by them that 3 ’-ou a^Dprove 
in conjunction with the Government with what has been don© 
me and my colleagues whilst at Parish I have given all the 
messages and carried out all the instructions as contained in 
\'Our letters, and I trust as far as possible I have been enabled 
to do some good. On the other hand, I cannot deny that th© 
feelings universaii^" expressed here as to the prospects of a 
speed^^ peace are so different from those felt in England, that it 
is extremely difficult to produce any- impression in the sens© 
that w’e could wish it. France wdshes for peace more than 
an^'tliing else on earth, and this feeling does not confine itself 
to Walewski or th© IVIinisters — it extends itself to all classes. 
The Emperor alone is reasonable and sensible in this respect, 
but his position is a most painful one, and he feels it very’’ much. 
The fact is that public opinion is much more felt and more 
loudly expressed in this coimtry than anybody in England at all 
imagines. No doubt the Emperor can do much that he wishes, 
but still he cannot go altogether against a feeling which so loudly 
expresses itself on all occasions, without thereby^ injuring his 
own position most seriously, I have written to Clarendon very 
fully on this subject, and have explained to him my reasons 
for wisiiing to return to England as soon as possible, now that 
our military mission is concluded. It is essential that I should 
see the members of th© Govermnent, and that I should com- 
municate to them the exact state of feeling here and the views 
of the Emperor as to the mode of smoothing down all difficulties. 
This can only be done by a personal interview on the part of 
somebody thoroughly aware of th© present position of affairs. 
Probably at this moment I am in a better position to do this 
than anybody else, from the peculiar circumstances in which I 
have been placed while here, and it is this feeling which makes 
me desirous to return to England with the least possible delays. 
It is my intention therefore to start with my colleagues to- 
morrow, Monday night, for England, to which arrangement the 
Emperor has given liis sanction, and by which time he will be 
prepared to tell me what he thinks had best be done, from his 
view of the question. I think it my duty to communicate this 
to you, and hop© that you will give my resolution your sanction. 
I beg to remain, my dear Cousin, ymur most dutifiil Cousin, 

Geobge. 


1 At the CouncU of War, See p. 160. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, 2S^/i Jamiary 1856. 

The Queen sends a letter which she mshes Lord Clarendon 
to give to General La Marmora.^ We have been extremely 
pleased with him (indeed he is a universal favourite) and found 
him so sensible, mild, and right-minded, in all he says — and a 
valuable adviser to the Iving. The Queen wishes just to men- 
tion to Lord Clarendon that the Duke of Cambridge told hei" 
that the Emperor had spoken to him about what the ILing of 
Sardinia had said relative to Austria and France^ asking the 
Dulce whether such a thing had been said.- The Duke seems 
to have answered as we could wish, and the Queen pretended 
never to have heard the report, merely saying that as the pro- 
posed ultimatum was then much talked of, it was very possible 
the King might unintentionally have mistaken the observations 
of the Ministers and ourselves as to our being tonahle to agree, 
without great caution, to what appeared to be agreed on before- 
hand between France and Austria, and possibly might have in 
his blunt way stated something which alarmed the Emperor — 
but that she could not imagine it could be anything else. There 
seems, however, really no end to cancans at Fains ; for the Duke 
of Cambridge seems to have shared the same fate. The two 
atmospheres of France and England, as well as the Societj^, are 
so different that people get to talk differently. It seems also 
that the King got frightened lest he should at Paris be thought 
too liberal in his religious views (having been complimented for 
it) which he was very proud of — and thought it necessary to tell 
the Emperor he was a good Catholic, This is not imnatural in 
his peculiar position. When Lord Clarendon goes to Paris, 
he will be able to silence any further allusion to these idle 
stories which only lead to mischief, and which even Lord Cowley 
seems to have made more of (as to his own feelings upon them) 
than was necessary, but that is equally natural. Speaking of 
his King — General La Marmora said : “ II ne dira jamais ce qu’il 
ne pense pas, mais il dit quelquefois ce qui serait mieux qu’il 
ne dit pas.” He more than any other regrets the King’s not 
having seen more of the world, and says his journey had don© 
him a great deal of good. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

28i7i January 1856. 

The Queen returns to Lord Palmerston the draft of the speech, 

t The Sardinian Commander had been"att€nding the Council of War at Paris. 

2 The King of Sardinia was reported to haTe told the Emperor that the latter’s loyalty 
to the Alliance was questioned by G-reat Britain, and that it was conjectured in London 
that he was in favour of co-operation with Austria instead. 
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which she thinks extremely well worded, and w’hich she therefor© 
trusts win be (%vith the exception of those passages marked) 
as little altered as possible. Lord John Russell used to say 
that as soon as a speech was discussed in the Cabinet, it was 
so much pruned and altered as to lose all its force. The Queen 
must own that she is much alarmed at hearing that the papers 
of the War Council were to be printed and circulated amongst 
the Cabinet, as she fears that the secrecy, which is so neces- 
sary, upon which the Emperor laid so much stress^ -will be 
very difiicult to be maintained. The Emperor's opinion at 
least, the Queen hopes, will 7ioi be printed or generally 
circulated ? 

The Queen must again press for a very early decision on the 
subject. If tiiis is allowed to dragy it will appear, particiilarly 
to the Emperor, as if we were not really in earnest, though w© 
stickled so much for our additional conditions, "which might 
lessen the hopes of peace. Of course the Government must not 
give any answer on this subject — should Parliament be so 
indiscreet as to ask vjhat the result of the deliberations of the 
Coimcil of War has been. 


Queen Victoria to the Kifig of the Belgians. 

"SVINDSOR Castle, 29?;? Jaimary 1856. 

My beabest Uncle, — You 'v^ill kindly forgive my letter 
being short, but we are going to be present this morning at the 
wedding of Phipps’s daughter ^ with that handsome lame young 
officer whom you remember at Osborne. It is quite an event 
at Windsor, and takes place in St George’s Chapel, which is 
very seldom the case. 

Many thanks for your kind letter of the 25th, by wdiich I am 
glad to see that dear good Philip has arrived safe and well and 
brought back de Z>ons souvenirs. We shall always be happy to 
see him. 

The peace negotiations occupy every one ; if Russia is sincere, 
they will end most probably in peace ; but if she is not, the war 
will be carried on with renewed vigour. The recollection of last 
year makes one very distrustful. 

England’s policy throughout has been the same, singularly 
unselfish, and solely actuated by the desire of seeing Europe 
saved from the arrogant and dangerous pretensions of that 
barbarous power Russia — and of ha'ving such safeguards estab- 
lished for the future, which may ensure us against a repetition 
of similar untoward events. 

1 Maria Henrietta Sophia, daughter of Sir Charles Beaumont Phipps, Keeper 

of the Privy Purse, married Captain Frederick Sayer, 23rd Boyal welsh PusUiers. 

VOL. Ill 6* 
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I repeat now, what we have said from the beginning, and 
what I have repeated a hundred times, if Prussia and Austria 
had held strong and decided language to Bussia in ’53, we 
should never have had this war / 

Now I must conclude. With Albert’s best love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victobia K. 


Queen Victoria to Miss Florence Nightingale, 

Windsor Castle, iJanuaryl 1856. 

Deab Miss NiGHTmoAiiB, — You are, I know, well aware of 
the high sense I entertain of the Cliristian devotion which you 
have ^splayed during this great and bloody war, and I need 
hardly repeat to you how warm my admiration is for your 
services, which are fully equal to those of my dear and brave 
soldiers, whose sufferings you have had the privilege of alleviat- 
ing in so merciful a manner. I am, however, anxious of marking 
my feelings in a manner which I trust will be agreeable to you, 
and therefore send you with this letter a brooch, the form and 
emblems of which commemorate your great and blessed work, 
and which, I hope, you will w^ear as a mark of the high appro- 
bation of your Sovereign ! ^ 

It will be a very great satisfaction to me, when you return 
at last to these shores, to make the acquaintance of one who 
has set so bright an example to our sex. And with every prayer 
for the preservation of your valuable health, believe me, always, 
yours sincerely, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, Ifh February 1856. 

With respect to Lord Clarendon’s observation that he hopes 
that the Queen ‘‘ will approve of his upholding the Sardinians 
in the Conference and in all other respects,” she can only assure 
him that she is most sincerely anxious that he should do so, as 
the Queen has the greatest respect for that noble little country, 
which, since it has possessed an honest, straightforward as well 
as courageous King, has been a bright example to all Continental 
States. 

The Queen rejoices to hear that Count Cavour is coming to 
Paris. 

1 The presentation took place on the 29th of January. The jewel resembled a badge 
rather than a brooch, bearing a St George’s Cress in red enamel, and the Boyal cypher 
surmounted by a crown in diamonds. The inscription ** Blessed are the Merciful *' 
encircled the badge, w'hich also bore the word Crimea.’* 
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The Queen hopes that the determination not to admit Prussia 
•will be adhered to.^ She hears that Baron Beust ^ means to 
go to Paris to represent the German Confederation ; this should 
be prevented by ail means. 


Queen Victo'ria to the King of the Belgimis. 

Buckingham Palace, i^tfi February 1856. 

Mv DEABSST UxcBE, — I had the happiness of receiving your 
kind letter of the Sth on Saturday, and thank you much for it. 
I gave your kind message to Colonel Phipps, who was much 
gratified by it. We came here in wretched weather y^esterday, 
leaving Mamma still at Frogmore. 

The Conferences will begin very shortly ; Lord Clarendon 
starts for Paris on Fiday. No one but Mm could undertake 
these difficult negotiations. No one can tell what the result 
will be — and I will say nothing, for I have too strong personal 
feelings to speak upon the subject. 

With respect to your answer respecting your neutrality^ and 
the possibility of your being obliged to break it, I must repeat 
that I see no possibility or eventvNLity that could oblige you to 
do so. Belgium of its own accord bound itself to remain neu- 
tral, and its very existence is based upon that neutrality, which 
the other Powers have guaranteed and are bound to maintain 
if Belgium keeps her engagements. I cannot at all see how 
you could even entertain the question, for, as I just said, the 
basis of the existence of Belgium is her neutrality. 

The w'eather is so mild that we should almost hope Stockmar 
would start soon. If he can’t, come himself, he should send his 
son for a few days, who could bring us any confidential com- 
munication from his father, and could be the bearer of any from 
us. Something of this kind is most necessary, for it is over- 
w'helming to write to one another upon so many details which 
require immediate answer. . . . 

With Albert’s love, and ours to your young people, believe 
me, always, your devoted Niece, Victobia B. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

lUh February 1856. 

The Queen has seen in the reports of the House of Commons 
that a return has been moved for of all the decorations of the 
Bath given since the war. The Queen hopes the Government 
will not allow the House of Commons so much further to tres- 

1 Prussia was not admitted to the sitting of the Oosaference until a later stage. 

S Prime Minister of Sasony. 
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pass upon the prerogatives of the Crown as now virtually to 
take also the control over the distribution of honours and 
rewards into their hands. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LaeKEN, 3 5^/z February 1856. 

My deabest Victoria, — have to thank you for your dear 
kind letter of the 12th. Madame de Sevigne says, with great 
truth, that a letter to be a good letter ought to be as if one 
heard the person speak ; your dear letters are always so, and 
you would therefore be praised by Madame de Sevigne, and 
that very deservedly. Lord Clarendon is. Heaven be praised, 
vrell calculated to bring matters to a happy conclusion, I will 
try to make some Impression on the mind of the Emperor 
Alexander, his best policy will be the most honest. By ail I 
can learn they wish most sincerely the conclusion of this war. 
If on the side of the Allies only the things which really protect 
the territories of the present Tm'kish Empire are asked, the 
Russians ought not to manoeuvre, but grant it, and the Allies 
also ought to be moderate. You are very properly never 
to be contradicted, but there are a few things to be remarked. 
This neutrality was in the real interest of this countr^^ but our 
good Congress here did not wish it, and even ojDposed it ; it was 
impose upon them. A neutrality to be respected must be 
protected. France at all time in cases of general war can put 
an end to it, by declaring to us Votes devez itre avec noits ou 
contre nous. If we answer Notes sommes neutresy they will 
certainlj^ try to occupy us ; then the case of self-defence arises 
and the claim to be protected by the other powers. . . , 

My beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the Wrench. 

Buckingham Palace, le 15 Fhrier 1856. 

Sire et cher Frere, — ^Mes Commissaires pour le Conseil de 
Guerre sont k peine revenue de Paris et notre plan de campagne 
©st k peine arret©, que mes Pl^nipotentiaires pour la Conference 
de se mettent en route pour assister sous les yeux de V.M. 
k Toeuvr© de la pacification. Je n’ai pas besoin de vous recom- 
mander Lord Clarendon, mais je ne veux pas le laisser partir 
sans 1© rendre porteur d© quelques mots de ma part. 

^ Quoique bien convaincue qu’il n© pourra dans les discus- 
sions prochaines s’41©ver de questions sur lesquelles il y aurait 
divergence d’ opinions entre nos deux Gouvernements, j 'attache 
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toutefois le plus haut prix a ce que raccorcl le plus parfait soit 
etabli avant que les conferences ne soient ouvertes ; et c’esfe 
dans ce but que j’ai charge Lord Clarendon de se rendre a 
Paris quelques jours avant, afin qu’il put rendi'e un ccmpte 
exact des opinions de mon Gouvernement, et jouir de Favan- 
tage de eonnaitre d fond la pensee de V.M. 

J’eprouverai un sentiment d’intime satisfaction dans ce 
moment critique, et je ie regarderai ccrnme une preuve toiite 
particiiliere de votre amitie, si vous voulez permcttre a Lord 
Clarendon de vous exposer personnel! enient mes vues et 
d" entendre les Votres de Votre proper boiiche. 

Les operations de nos armees et de nos flottes ccmbinees, 
sous un commandement divise, ont ete snjettes a d’erxormes 
ditliciiltes ; mais ces diffieultes ont ete heureusenient vaineues. 
Dans la Diplomatie comme a la guerre, les Pi-ussesaiiront sur 
iSTous le grand avantage de Funite de plan et d’action, et je les 
crois plus forts sur ce terrain que sur le champ de bataille ; 
mais a coup sur, nous y resterons egalement %dctorieux, si 
nous reussissons a empecher Femiemi de diviser nos forces et 
da nous battre en detail. 

Sans vouloir jeter un doute sur la sincerite de la Riissie en 
acceptant nos propositions, il est impossible d’avoir a ce sujet 
une conviction pleine et entiere. J’ai tout lieu de croire 
eependant que mil effort et nul stratageme ne seront negliges 
pour rompre, s’il etait possible, ou au moins pour affaiblir notre 
alliance. Mais je repose a cet egard dans la fermet6 de V.M. 
la meme confiance qui saura detruire toutes ces esperances, 
que j'ai dans la mienne et dans celle de mes Ministres, Cepen- 
dant, on ne saurait attacher trop d’importance a ce que cette 
commune fermet6 soit reconnue et appreciee des le commence- 
ment des negociations, car de la dependra, j’en ai la conviction, 
la solution, si nous devons obtenir une paix dont les termes 
pourront etre consideres comme satisfaisants pour Fhonneur 
de la France et de FAngleterre, et comme donnant une juste 
compensation pour les enormes sacrifices que les deux pays 
ont faits. Une autre consideration encore me porte k attacher 
le plus haut prix a cet accord parfait, c’est que si, par son 
absence, nous 4tions entram4s dans une paix qui ne satisferait 
point la juste attente de nos peuples, cela donnerait lieu k des 
plaintes et a des recriminations qui no pourraient manquer 
de fausser les relations amicales des deux pays au lieu de les 
cimenter davantage comme mon coeur le desire ardemment. 

D’ailleurs, je ne doute pas un moment qu’une paix telle que 
la France et FAngleterre ont le droit de la demander sera bien 
certainement obtenue par une determination inebranlable de ne 
point rabaisser les demandes mod6r4es que nous avons faites. 
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Vous excuserez. Sire, la longueur de cette lettre, mais il 
m’esfe si doux de pouvoir epancher mes sentiments siir toutes 
ces questions si importantes et si difficiles, avec une personne 
que je considere non seulement comme un Allie fidele, mais 
comme un ami s\ir lequel j© puis compter en tout© occasion, et 
qui, j’en suis sure, est anim© envers nous des memes sentiments. 

Le Prince me charge de vous ofeir ses hommages les plus 
affectueux, et moi je me dis pour toujours. Sir© et cher Frere, d© 
V.M.I., la tres affectionnee Soeur et Amie, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, IC //1 FehruaTij 185G. 

The subject to which Lord Palmerston refers in his letter 
of last night, and upon which the Cabinet is going to deliberate 
to-day, has also caused the Queen much anxiety. 

A Civil Commission is sent out by the Government to enquire 
into the conduct of the officers in command in the Crimea ; this 
is don© without any consultation with the Commander-in- 
Chief. They report to the Government, inculpating several 
general officers and others in high command ; this report is 
not communicated to the military authorities, nor to the per- 
sons affected by it, but is laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament.^ These officers then for the first time find them- 
selves accused under the authority of Government, and that 
accusation communicated to the Legislature without ever 
having been heard in answer or allowed an opportunity to 
defend themselves. It is stated in both Houses by the Govern- 
ment that the officers may send papers in reply if they choose ! 
But who is to be the J udge on the trial ? The Press, of course, 
and the Times at the head, have already judged and condemned, 
and the House of Commons is now moving in default of another 
Judge to constitute its tribunal by a Committee of Enquiry. 

It is quit© evident if matters are left so, and military officers 
of the Queen’s Army are to be judged as to the manner in which 
they have discharged their military duties before an enemy by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, the command of the 
Army is at once transferred from the Crown to that Assembly. 

1 Sir Jolin MacXeill and Colonel Talloch had been sent out to the Crimea early in 1853 
to investigate the breakdown of various military departments. They had issued a pre- 
limanary report in the summer of 1836, and a final one in January 1856, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament. Tlie officers specially censured w-ere Lord Lucan fwho had been 
given the command of a Begiment), Lord Cardigan, Inspector of Cavalry, Sir Bichard 
Airey, Quartermaster-General, and Colonel Gordon, Deputy Quartermaster-General. 
Lord Panmare wrote on the 17th of February that the Government recommended the 
appointment of a Commission of Enquiry, consisting of General Sir Howard Douglas 
and six other high military officers. The Commission sat at Chelsea, and made its report 
in July, exonerating the officers censured. 
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This result is quite inevitable if the C4overnment appear as 
accusers, as they do by the report of their Coirmiission, and 
then submit the accusation for Parliament to deal with, with- 
out taking any steps of their own ! 

The course suggested by Sir Janies Graham and alluded to 
by Lord Palmerston, of following the precedent of the enquiry 
into the Convention of Cintra,^ appears therefore to the Queen 
to be the only prudent one. 

The Queen thinks it most unfair to the officers to publish 
their statements beforehand, as these vill not go before judges 
feeling the weight of their responsibility, but before the news- 
papers V ho are their sworn enemies and determined to effect 
their ruin, for which they possess unlimited means. 

The Queen wishes Lord Palmerston to read this letter to the 
Cabinet. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Quee7i Victoria. 

Parts, IStk February 1S56. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to youi' Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that he dined last night at the 
Tuileries, and had a conversation of two hours \^dth the 
Emperor, which "was in all respects satisfactory. On no 
occasion has Lord Clarendon heard tlie Emperor express him- 
self more warmly or with greater determination in favour of 
the Alliance, and H.M. entirely concurred with Lord Clarendon, 
that upon the perfect understanding between the two Govern- 
ments, and the conviction on the part of others that the 
Alliance was not to be shaken, depended the facility with 
which negotiations might be conducted, and the terms on 
which peace would be made. Lord Clarendon spoke with the 
utmost frankness about the flattery that had been and would 
continue to be addressed to His Majesty, and the contrast 
perpetually dravm between England and France, to the dis- 
paragement of the former, for the purpose of disturbing the 
relations between them ; but that your Majesty and your 
Majesty’s Government had always treated these tricks with 
contempt, because the confidence in the Emperor’s honour 
and loyalty was complete. Lord Clarendon dwelt particu- 
larly upon the feelings of your Majesty and of the Prince on 
this subject, and the pleasure it gave the Emperor was evident ; 

1 The Oonvention of Cintra was eoncluded on the 30th of August 1808. It was founded 
on the basis of an armistice agreed upon between Sir Arthur Wellesley and General 
Kellerman, on the day after the battle of Vimiera, and some of its provisions were con- 
sidered too favourable to the French. A Board of Enquiry, nnder the presidency of Sir 
David Dundas, in the first instance exculpated the British officers ; but the Government 
having instructed the members of the Board to give their opinions in<^vidually, four w’era 
found to approve and three to disapprove the armistice and convention. 
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and h© desired Lord Clarendon to say that yonr Majesty should 
never find such confidence misplaced. 

He promised Lord Clarendon that he would give Baron 
Brunnow and Count Buol to understand that if they thought 
the Alliance could be disturbed by them they would find theni'- 
selves grievously mistaken, and that it would be waste of time 
to try and alter any conditions upon which he had agreed with 
the English Government. 

The Emperor appeared to be much gratified by your Maj esty’s 
letter, for the first thing he said to Lord Clarendon on coming 
into the room before dinner was quelle charmante lettre vous 
ni'avez apportee de la Reine^^"" and then began upon the extra- 
ordinary clearness with which your Maj esty treated all matters 
of business, and the pleasure h© derived from every discussion 
of them with your Majesty. . . . 

The Empress was looking in great health and beauty. She 
was in the highest spirits, and full of affectionate enquiry for 
your Majesty. 


The Marquis of Dalhousie to Queen Victoria. 

Calcutta, 19^7^ February 185G. 

The Governor-General presents his most humble duty to 
your Majesty, and has the honour of submitting to your Majesty 
a copy of a Proclamation, whereby the Kingdom of Oudh has 
been placed exclusively and permanently under the authority 
of your Majesty’s Government.^ 

The various considerations, and the course of public events, 
which led to this necessity, have long since been laid before 
your Majesty’s Government in great detail. 

The Governor-General during the past summer communi- 
cated to the Home Authorities his readiness to remain in India 
as long as he dared, namely, for one additional month, until 
the 1st of March, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
proposed policy regarding Oudh — if it was desired that he 
should do so. 

The orders from the Home Government reached the Gover- 
nor-General only upon the 2nd of January, leaving barely two 
months for the assembling of the military force which was 
necessary to provide against all risks — for the negotiations with 
the King — and for the organisation of the future Civil and 
Military Administration of Oudh. 

Every preparation having been completed, the Besident at 

1 In a letter of the 13 tb. Hr Vernon Smitli had told the Queen that the Press rumours 
of “ annexation ’* were premature, and that the nee of the word itself had been aroided 
in Lord Canning’s correspondence with the Court of Directors, 
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Lucknow waited upon the King in person — communicated to 
him the resolution which the British Government had taken — 
and tendered for his acceptance a new Treat 5 ^ whereby the 
transfer of the Govermnent of Oudli would have been made a 
matter of amicable agreement. 

The King wholly refused to sign any Treaty. He declared 
himself ready to submit to the vail of the British Government 
in all things. He bade the Kesideiit observe that every mark 
of power had alread^^ been laid down by His j^Iajesty's own 
orders — the guns at the palace gates were dismounted, the 
guards bore no arms, and, though drawn up as usual in the 
Court, they saluted the Besident with their hands only ; 
while not a* weapon was worn by antr ofhcer in the Palace. 

The King gave way to passionate bursts of grief and anger 
— implored the intercession of the Resident in his behalf — and 
finally, uncovering his head, he ]3laced his turban in tiie Resi- 
dent’s hands. This act — the deepest mark of humiliation and 
heliclessness which a native of the East can exhibit — became 
doubly touching and significant when the head thus bared in 
supplication was one that had Trorn a royal crc^vn. 

The Govermnent, however, had already borne too long with 
the wrongs indicted by the sovereigns of Ondh ujDon their 
unliappy subjects. The clamorous grief of the King could not 
be allowed to shut out the cry of his people's misery. The 
King’s appeal, therefore, could not be listened to ; and as His 
Majesty, at the end of the three days’ space which was allowed 
him for deliberation, still resolutely refused to sign a Treaty, the 
territory of Oudh was taken possession of, by the issue of the 
Proclamation which has now been respectfully submitted to 
your Majesty. 

It is the fourth kingdom in India which has passed under 
yom’ Majesty’s sceptre during the last eight years.^ 

Perfect tranquillity has x^i^evailed in Oudh since the event 
which has just been narrated. General Outram writes that 
the populace of Lucknow, more interested than any other 
community in the maintenance of the native dynasty, already 
appear to have forgotten they ever had a IHng.” In the 
districts the Proclamation has been heartily welcomed by 
tiie middle and lower classes ; while even the higher orders, 
who of course lose much in a native state by the cessation 
of corruption and tyranny, have shown no symptoms of 
dissatisfaction. 

There seems every reason to hope and expect that the same 

1 Tile earlier annexations were those of the Punjab (1849), Pegu (1852), and Nagpur 
(1S53) ; some minor additions were also made under what was called the “ doctrine of 
lapse,'" 
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complete tranquillity will attend the further progress of our 
arrangements for the future administration of Oudh. . . . 

The Governor-General has only further to report to your 
Majesty that Lord Canning arrived at Madras on the 14th 
inst-, and that he will assume the Government of India on 
the last day of this month. 

The Governor-General ^vill report hereafter Lord Canning’s 
arrival at Fort William ; and he has now the honour to sub- 
scribe himself, your Majesty’s most obedient, most humble 
and devoted Subject and Servant, Daphousie. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

EUCKJNGHAii Palace, 21th Fchniary 1S56. 

The Queen returns Lord Clarendon’s letter. 

The matter becomes very serious, and it would be a bad 
position for us to be left quite alone in the Conference, which 
the Russians, the Queen has every reason to believe, are 
anxiously striving to bring about. In fact, well-informed per- 
sons pretend that this was the main aim of Russia in accepting 
the Austrian ultimatum and going to Paris. 

Would it not answer to take this line : to say to Russia, 
“You have accepted the ultimatum, pur et simple, and have 
now again recognised its stipulations as preliminaries of peace. 
You will, therefore, first of all, have to execute them ; you 
may then come to the question of Kars and say you mean to 
keep it — then you will see that Europe, bound to maintain the 
integrity of Turkey, ^vili be obliged to go on with the war, and 
it will be for you to consider whether you mean to go on 
fighting for Kars ; but at present this is not in question, as 
you are only called upon to fulfil the engagements to which 
you have solemnly pledged yourself ” ? 

Perhaps Lord Palmerston will discuss this suggestion with 
his colleagues to-night. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 21th February 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that as the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Cabinet this evening, the accomx^anying tele- 
graphic message is proposed to be sent to-morrow morning to 
Lord Clarendon. It is founded upon the substance of your 
Majesty’s memorandum of this afternoon. Viscoimt Palmer- 
ston has taken another copy of this di*aft. 
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Telegram to the Earl of Clarendoji. 

February 1S56, 

\EnelosiLTe.\ 

Your letter has been considered by the Cabinet. 

Russia should be told that she cannot recede from the con- 
ditions which she deliberately agreed to by a <pur et smvple 
acceptance at Petersburg, wliich she afterwards formally re- 
corded in a protocol at Yienna, and which she has within a 
few’ days solemnly converted into preliminaries of peace. 

Those engagements must be fulfilled, and those conditions 
must be carried into execution. 

As to Kars, x\ustria, France, and Great Britain have under- 
taken to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empii*e, and 
that integrity must be maintained. 

Russia received no equivalent for giving up the principalities 
which she had occupied as a material pledge. She can receive 
none for giving up Kars. 

If Russia determines to carry on the war, rather than give 
up Kars, things must take their course. 


The Marquis of DalJiotisie to Queen Victoria, 

G0VERN31EOT house, February 1S56, 

Lord Dalhousie presents his most humble duty to your 
Maj esty. 

The guns are arniouncing from the ramparts of Fort William 
that Lord Canning has arrived. In an hour’s time he will 
have assumed the Government of India. Lord Dalhousie will 
transfer it to him in a state of perfect tranquillity. There is 
peace, ■within and without. And although no prudent man 
wdll ever venture to predict the certainty of continued peace in 
India, yet Lord Dalhousie is able to declare, within reservation, 
that he knows of no quarter in which it is probable that trouble 
will arise. ^ 

Lord Dalhousie desires that his very last act, as Governor- 
General, should be to submit to your Majesty a respectful 
expression of the deep sense he entertains of your Majesty’s 
constant approbation of his public conduct w^hile he has held the 
ofiice of Governor- General of India ; together with a humble 
assurance of the heartfelt gratitude with which he shall ever 
remember your Majesty’s gracious favour towards him through 

1 It has been, however, freely alleged that the failure to repress acts of insubordination 
in the administration of Lord Dalhousie was a contributory, if not the direct, cause of the 
events of 1857. See post^ p. 223, and Walpole’s Bistory of Eiigland from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1815, ch. xxvii., and authorities there referred to. 
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the eight long years during which he has borne the ponderous 
burden he lays down to-day. 

Lord Dalliousie begs permission to take leave of your 
Majesty, and has the honour to subscribe himself, with deep 
devotion, your Majesty’s most obedient, most humble and 
faithful Subject and Servant, Dalhousie. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham pakace, [? Marcli] 1S5(;. 

The Queen returns these letters to Lord Palmerston. She 
entirely concurs in Lord Pahnerston’s general views of the 
question, but at the same time she thinks — as circumstances, 
which are beyond our control, may so vary from day to day 
or even from hour to hour — that Lord Clarendon should receive 
full powers to act according to what may appear to him to be 
best and wisest at the time, even if it should not be in strict 
accordance with what w^e originally contemplated and must 
naturally wish. Such a power would certainly not be mis- 
placed in Lord Clarendon’s hands ; his firmness, and his sense 
of what this country expects, are too well known to lead us to 
doubt of his permitting anything but what would really be for 
the best of this country, and for the maintenance of the 
Alliance. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Cth March 1856. 

With reference to Lord Clarendon’s letter, the Queen must 
say that she, though very reluctantly^ shares his opinion, that 
we have no choice now but to accept the peace, even if it is not 
all we could desire, and if another campaign might have got 
us better terms. She feels certain that the bad accounts of the 
French Army in the Crimea, which appears to suffer now all 
the misery which ours suffered last year at the worst time of 
the siege, will more than ever indispose the Emperor from risk- 
ing a renewal of hostilities. It is affirmed that the French 
have beyond 20,000 men in hospital ! 

If we are to have this peace, however, the Queen must again 
agree with Lord Clarendon that we ought not ourselves to 
depreciate it, as our Press has done the deeds of our Army, 

With regard to the principalities, it is the Queen’s opinion 
that nothing will oppose a barrier to Russia and her intrigues 
but the arrangement which will satisfy the people themselves, 
viz, an hereditary monarchy. The example of Egypt might 
perfectly well be followed in Waiiachia and Moldavia, 
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The subject) of Poland would, in the Queen’s opinion, be 
much better left unintroduced into the present negotiations ; 
we have no claim arising out of this war to ask Russia to make 
concessions on that head, which, moreover, would be treated 
by her as an internal question not admitting of foreign inter- 
ference. 

The clause in the Treatj^ of Vienna about the Bonapartes is 
a dead letter, as this very Treaty, now to be signed, will prove, 
and the Emperor would act very unwisely to call for an altera- 
tion in which all Powers who signed the original Treaty would 
claim to be consulted. We ha^T-e every interest not to bring 
about a European Congress pour la Revision des Traites^ which 
many people suspect the Emperor wishes to turn the present 
Conference into. 

The Queen wishes only to add that, should Prussia be asked 
to join in the final Treaty on the ground of her having been a 
party to the Juty Treaty, we should take care that it does not 
appear that this was an act of courtesy of all the other Powers 
towards Prussia except England, who need not be made to take 
additional unpoi^ularity in Germany upon herself. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria, 

Paris, \Wi March 1S56. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that the Emjperor gave him to-day the 
most satisfactory report of the Empress and the young Prince.^ 
There appears to be little or no fever now, and a great power 
of sleeping. The Emperor’s eyes filled with tears when he 
described the tortures of the Em^oress and his own sensations. 
He said he hardly knew how to express his gratitude for the 
interest which your Majesty had manifested for the Empress, 
and for the letters which he had received from your Llajesty 
and the Prince. 

The Prussian Plenipotentiaries ^ were admitted at the close 
of the Conference this afternoon — all important matters under 
negotiation having been concluded. 

Count Walewski made an ineffectual attempt to make it 
appear by a doubtful form of expression that Prussia had taken 
part throughout in the negotiations. Lord Cowley and Lord 
Clarendon said that they wished to show all courtesy to Prussia, 
but could not consent to sign what was manifestly untrue. . . . 

1 Tile Prince Imperial, Kapol^on EugMe Louis Jean Joseph, was born on the 16th of 
March. 

2 Baron HanteufEel and Count Hatzfeldfc. 
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Extract of a Letter from Mr Cohden to a Friends 

Midhurst, 20th March 1836. 

. . . It is generally thought that the yoxing Prince Frederic 
William of Prussia is to be married to our Princess Royal. I 
was dining Ute-d-tete with Mr Buchanan, the American Minister, 
a few days ago, who had dined the day before at the Queen's 
table, and sat next to the Princess Royal. He was in raptures 
about her, and said she was the most charming girl he had ever 
met : ‘‘ All life and spirit, full of frolic and fun, with an ex- 
cellent head, and a heart as hig as a mountain ” — those were his 
words. Another friend of mine. Colonel Fitzmayer, dined 
with the Queen last week, and in writing to me a description of 
the company, he says, that when the Princess Royal smiles, 
“ it makes one feel as if additional light were thrown upon the 
scene.’' So I should judge that this said Prince is a lucky 
fellow, and I trust he wdil make a good husband. If not, 
although a man of peace, I shall consider it a casus belli, . . . 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria, 

Paris, 2Qth March 1856- 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that the Emperor sent General Ney 
to him this morning to request that Lord Clarendon would 
convey the cordial thanks of the Emperor to your Majesty for 
the feu de foie fired by your Majesty’s troops in the Crimea upon 
the armouncement of the birth of the Prince Imperial. 

Lord Clarendon was much embarrassed by a letter this 
morning from Lord Palmerston, desiring that the signature of 
the Treaty should be postponed till Monday, in case the 
Cabinet should have any amendments to propose ; and Lord 
Clarendon humbly hopes that your Majesty may not be dis- 
pleased at his not having acted upon this injunction, because he 
had promised to sign the Treaty to-morrow in accordance -with 
the general wish of the Congress, notwithstanding that it was 
Sunday, and h© could not therefore go back from his engage- 
ment — every preparation is made for illuminations, not alone 
at Paris, but throughout France, as all the Prefects have been 
informed of the signature — ^the odium that would have fallen 
[on] us all would have been extreme throughout Europe it 
may be said, and it would have been regarded as a last proof of 
our unwillingness to make peace. The friendly feeling of the 
Congress towards the English P.P.’s ^ would have changed, and 

1 Submitted, to the Queen. 

2 I,e,f Plenipotentiaries. 
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they probably would have agreed to no amendments, requiring 
that all the seven copies of the Treaty should be recopied. In 
short. Lord Clarendon felt that he had no choice but to take 
upon himself the responsibility of signing to-morrow ; but he 
has suggested that Lord Palmerston’s private letter should be 
converted into a despatch, in order that the sole and entire 
blame should rest with Lord Clarendon. . . 


Viscozmt Palmerstofi to Queen Victoria, 

Piccadilly, zath March 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in submitting the accompanying letter from Lord 
Clarendon, he begs to state that he informed Lord Clarendon 
by the messenger yesterday evening that all he had done 
and agreed to was approved, and that he might sign the 
Treaty to-day. It was to be signed at half-past twelve this 
day. 

\Tscount Palmerston begs to congratulate your Majesty 
upon an arrangement which effects a settlement that is satis- 
factory for the present, and which •will probably last for many 
years to come, of questions full of danger to the best interests 
of Europe. Greater and more brilliant successes by land and 
sea might probably have been accomplished by the Ahies if the 
war had continued, but any great and important additional 
security against futm'e aggressions by Russia could only have 
been obtained by severing from Russia large portions of her 
frontier territory, such as Finland, Poland, and Georgia ; and 
although by great military and financial efforts and sacrifices 
those territories might for a time have been occupied, Russia 
must have been reduced to the lowest state of internal distress, 
before her Emperor could have been brought to put his name 
to a Treaty of Peace finally surrendering his sovereignty over 
those extensive countries ; and to have continued the war long 
enough for these purposes vrould have required greater endur- 
ance than was possessed by your Majesty’s Allies, and might 
possibly have exhausted the good-will of your Majesty’s own 
subjects. . . , 

1 For the chief stipulations of the Treaty, see Introductory Note, ante^ p. 15S. In 
addition to the actual Treaty, an important declaration was made as to the rules of inter- 
national maritime law, to be binding only on the signatory powers, dealing with the 
following points : — 

(a) Abolition of Privateering. 

(If) Neutral flag to cover enemy’s goods, other than contraband of war. 

( c) Neutral goods, other than contraband of war, under enemy’s flag, to be exempt 

from seizure. 

(d) Blockades to be binding must be effective, i,e, maintained by adequate marine 

force. 
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The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria, 

Paris, 30^^ March 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbl3^ begs to congratulate your Majesty upon the 
signature of peace this afternoon. It is not to be doubted that 
another campaign must have brought glory to ^^our Majesty’s 
arms, and would have enabled England to impose different 
terms upon Russia, but setting aside the cost and the horrors of 
war, in themselves evils of the greatest magnitude, we cannot 
feel sure that victory might not have been purchased too dearly 
— a continuation of the war would hardly have been possible 
either h or without France — if we had dragged her on with 
us it would have been most reluctantly on her part, her finances 
would have suffered still more, she would have borne us ill-will, 
would have acted feebly with us, and would on the first favour- 
able occasion have left us in the lurch. If we had continued 
the war single-handed, France would feel that she had behaved 
shabbily to us, and would iAere/o re have hated us all themore, and 
become our enemy sooner than imder any other circumstances ; 
a coalition of Europe might then have taken place against 
England, to which the United States would but too gladly have 
adhered, and the consequence might have been most serious. 

Lord Clarendon would not make such an assertion lightly, 
but he feels convinced that your Majesty may feel satisfied with 
the position now occupied by England — six weete ago it was a 
painful position here, everybody was against us, our motives 
were suspected, and our policy was denounced ; but the uni- 
versal feeling now is that we are the only country able and ready, 
and willing, if necessary, to continue the war ; that w© might 
have prevented peace, but that having announced our readiness 
to make peace on honourable terms w© have honestly and un- 
seihshty acted up to our word. It is well known, too, that the 
conditions on which peace is made would have been different if 
England had not been firm, and everybody is, of course, glad even 
here that peace should not have brought dishonour to France. 

Lord Clarendon, therefore, ventures to hope that the lan- 
guage in England with respect to the peace will not be apolo- 
getic or dissatisfied. It would be unwise and undignified, and 
would invito criticism if such language were held before the 
conditions are publicly known. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor castle, Ust March 1856. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon much for his two letters 
of Saturday and yesterday ; and we congratulate him on the 
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success of his efforts in obtaining the Peace, for to him alone 
it is due, and also to him alone is due the dignified position which 
the Queen’s beloved country holds, and which she owes to a 
straightforward, steady, and unselfish policy throughout. 

Much as the Queen disliked the idea of Peace, she has become 
reconciled to it, by the conviction that France would either 
not have continued the war, or continued it in such a manner 
that no glorjr could have been hoped for for us. 

We have a striking proof of this in Peiissier not ha\dng 
obeyed the Emperor’s orders and never having thought of 
occupying Sak.^ This really might be hinted to the Emperor. . . . 

The Queen finds Lord Palmerston very well pleased vfith the 
Peace, though he struggled as long as he could for better con- 
ditions. - . . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, April 1S56. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . - Peace is signed ! But till the 
ratifications have taken place its terms cannot be known. 
That so good a Peace has been obtained, and that this country 
stands in the high position she now does by having made peace, 
but not yielding to unwoHhy and dishonourable terms, is all 
owing to Lord Clarendon, whose difficulties were immense, and 
who cannot be too highly praised. 

May I beg to remind you to make enquiries, quietly, about 
the young Prince of Orange ® — as to his education, entourage, 
and disposition ? Pray also don’t forget to try and let us have 
a neiv Prussian ; it woifid be infinitely better.^ 

We were much grieved to hear the day before yesterday frorn 
Sommer that poor Stoclmiar had had a relapse, but the illness 
is clearly of a spasmodic nature and therefore not at all danger- 
ous, and the pain had speedily left him, but of course left him 
again weaker, which is most distressing. 

Now with Albert’s affectionate love and our reiterated 
warmest thanks, in w'hich Vicky is included, for your having 
so VERY kindly come over for her Confirmation, foeKeve me, 
ever, your devoted Niece and Child, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

Palais de Buckingham, le s Avril 1856. 

Sire et mon cher Frere, — ^V.M. me permettra de lui offrir 
tqutes mes felicitations a I’occasion de la paix qui a ete conclue 

1 The word is so written in tlie original draft-. There wa.? a place of the name near Old 
Fortin the Crimea, bat this is more probably an abbreviation for Sahatal in Caucasia. 

Prince William Nicholas, bom 1840, elder son of Ring William IH. of Holland. 

3 The new Russian Ambassador was Count Creptowitch. 
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sous VOS auspices, et peu de jours seiilement apres Theureux 
4veneineiit qui vous a donne un fils. Quoique partageant le 
sentiment de la pluspart de mon peuple qui trouve que cette 
paix est peut-etre \in peu pr^coce, j’eprouve le besoin de vous 
dire qu© j’approuve hautement les termes dans les quels elle 
a ete con 9 ue, comm© mi r6sultat qui n’est pas indigne des 
sacrifices que nous avons faits mutuellement pendant cett© 
juste guerre, et comme assurant autant que cela se pent, la 
stabilit© de lAquilibre Europ6en. . . . 

Le Prince me charge de vous offrir ses hommages les plus 
affectueux, et j© me dis pour toujom's. Sire et cher Frere, de 
la bien affectionnee Soeur et Amie, Victobia R. 

The Bari of Clarendon to Queen Victoria, 

PAIUS, &th Ajyril 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty. . . . 

Lord Clarendon humbly begs in Lord Cowley’s name and his 
own most gratefully to acknowledge the kind and gracious 
intention of your Majesty to raise each of them a step in the 
Peerage, and they venture to hop© that your Majesty will not 
have been displeased at their having respectfully declined this 
great distinction. Lord Cowley’s reason was his extreme 
poverty, and the feeling that an accession of rank would only 
aggravate the inconvenience h© already experiences from being 
a Peer. . . . 

Lord Clarendon felt that courtesy titles to his younger 
sons would be a positive injury to them in working for their 
bread, and he relied upon your Majesty’s unvarying kindness 
for appreciating his reluctance to prefer himself to his children. 
He may, with entire truth, add that the knowledge that your 
Majesty has approved of their conduct is ample and abundant 
reward for Lord Cowley and himself. Lord Clarendon hopes 
it is not presumptuous in him to say that he would not exchange 
your Majesty’s letters of approval for any public mark of your 
Majesty’s favour. . , , 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

BXJOKINGHAit PALACE, 11/^ April 1S56. 

Now that the moment for the ratiheation of the Treaty of 
Peace is near at hand, the Queen wishes to delay no longer the 
expression of her satisfaction as to the manner in which both 
the War has been brought to a conclusion, and the honour and 
interests of this country have been maintained by the Treaty 
of Peace, under the zealous and able gxxidance of Lord Palmer- 
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ston. She wishes as a public token of her approval to bestow 
the Order of the Garter upon him. Should the two vacant 
Ribbons already have been promised to the Peers whose names 
Lord Pahnerston has on a former occasion submitted to the 
Queen, there could be no difficulty in his being named an 
extra Knight, not filling up the next vacancy which may 
occur ; this course was followed when Lord Grey received the 
Garter from the hands of King William. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, 11th April lSo6- 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and is unable to express in words the gratification 
and thanlcfulness which he feels upon the receipt of your 
Majesty’s most gracious and unexpected communication of 
this morning. The utmost of his ambition has been so to per- 
form the duties of the high position in which your Majesty has 
been pleased to place him, as to prove himself not xmworthy of 
the confidence vdth 'which your Majesty has honoured him ; 
and the knowledge that your Majesty has found no reason to 
be dissatisfied with your choice ; and that his endeavour 
properly to discharge his duties to your Majesty and the 
country have met with your Majesty’s approval would of 
itself be an ample reward for any labour or anxiety with which 
the performance of those duties may have been attended, and, 
therefore, the gracious communication which he has this 
morning received from your Majesty wdll be preserved by him 
as in his eyes still more valuable even than the high honour 
which it announces jmur Majesty’s intention to confer upon him. 

That high and distinguished honour Viscount Palmerston 
will receive with the greatest pride as a public mark of your 
Majesty’s gracious approbation, but he begs to he allo'wed to 
say that the task which he and his colleagues have had to 
perform has been rendered comparatively easy by the en- 
lightened views which your Majesty has taken of all the great 
affairs in which your Majesty’s Empire has been engaged, and 
hy the firm and steady support 'which in all these important 
transactions yoixr Majesty’s servants have received from the 
Crown. 


Qiieen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham palace, April 1836. 

The Queen returns the draft of Treaty, which she approves, 
and of which she v/ould wish to have a copy. 
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The Queen believes that the Cabinet are going to consider 
to-day the amount of retrenchments which may be necessaiy 
in the Armj’' and Navj^. 

She trusts and expects that this will be done with great 
moderation and very gradually ; and that tho difHculties we 
have had, and the sufferings which we have eixiured, may not 
be forgotten, for to the miserable reductions of the last thirty 
years are entirely owing our state of helplessness vdien the War 
began ; and it w^'ould be un]3ardonabJe if we were to be found 
in a similar condition, when another War — and ^vho can tell 
how soon there may be one ? — ^breaks out. 

We must never for a moment forget the very peculiar state 
of France, and how entirely all there depends upon one man's 
life. 

We ought and must be prepared for every eventuality^ and 
we have splendid material in that magnificent little Army in 
the Crimea. 

The Queen wishes Lord Plamerston to show this letter to the 
Cabinet. 

The Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria, 

PARIS, Ic 12 Avril 18SG. 

Madame et tees chere Scbur, — Votre Majesty m’a fait 
grand plaisir en me disant qu’elle etait satisfaite de la con- 
clusion de la paix, car ma constante jereoccupation a ete, tout en 
desirant la fin d’une guerre ruineuse, de n’agir que de concert 
ayec le Gouvernement de votre Majeste. Certes je con^ois 
bien qu’il ait ete desirable d’obtenir encore de meiileurs re- 
sultats, mais etait-ce raisonnable d’en attendre de la maniere 
dont la guerre avait ete engage© ? J’avoue que j© ne le crois 
pas.^ La guerre avait et© trop lentement conduit© par nos 
generaux et nos amiraux et nous avions laiss© le temps aux 
Busses de so rendre presque imprenables a Cronstadt comme 
en Crimi^e. Je crois done que nous aurions paye trop chero- 
ment sous tons ies rapports les avantages que nous eussions pu 
obtenir, Je suis pour cette raison heureux de la paix, mais 
je suis heureux surtout que notre Alliance sorte intact© des 
conferences et qu’elle se montro a FEurope aussi solide que lo 
prenuer jour de notre union- (Je prie le Prince Albert de ne 
pas etre jaloux de cette expression.) 

Nous avons appris avec ia plus vive satisfaction que Ies 
projets que votre Majesty avait congus pour le bonhexzr de la 
Princess© Boyal© allaient bientot se reaiisar. On dit tant de 
bien du jeun© Prince Frederic Guillaume que je ne dout© pas 
que votre charmante fill© ne soit heureuse. L’Imp6ratric6, qui 
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attend avec impatience le moment de pouvoir ecrire a votre 
Majeste, a ete bien touchee de votre aimable lettre. Vers le 
commencement de Mai nous irons a St Cloud ou votre souvenir 
nous y acGompagne toujoui’s, car ces lieux nous ra^opellent 
le s6jour de votre Majeste et nous faisons des vceux pour 
qu’un si heureux evenement puisse se renouveier. 

Je prie votre Majeste de me rappeler au souvenir du Prince 
Albert et de recevoir avec bonte T assurance des sentiments 
de respectuense ami tie avec lesquels je suis, de votre Majeste, 
le devoue Frere et Ami, iSfAFOLEON. 

QiiGcn Victoria to Viscount Hardinge. 

Buckingham Palace, April 1856. 

The Queen has heard from Colonel Phipxis tliat Lord 
Hardinge is most anxious for her sanction to the paper sub- 
mitted yesterday, if even as merely a temporary measure, 
before the mail goes this evening, as all the shipping at Bala- 
klava is waiting for it. She hopes Lord Hardinge will see how 
inconvenient and unpleasant it must be to the Queen to have 
important matters submitted at such short notice that they 
cannot even be discussed by her without detriment to the 
jDubiic service, and trusts that she may not again be placed in 
a similar position. She has now signed the paper, but onl^ 
as a temporary measure, and upon the understanding that 
Lord Hardinge will submit to her, between this and the next 
mail, the arrangements wliich are now wanting. 

She has also signed the proposal about Canada, but must 
express her conviction that General Le Mar chant as Civil 
Governor of the Colony, cannot possibly attend to the command 
of the Brigade, which ought to have a distinct Commander. 
There may be Artillery in Canada, but is it horsed ? and in 
Batteries ? 

We are rapidly falling back into the old ways ! 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Buckingham Palace, Cth May 1856. 

Mv BEABBST XJncbe, — Having returned late from a drive, 
I have but little time to spare to thank you for your kind 
letter of the 2nd. Last Thursday (1st) was our darling 
Arthur’s sixth birthda 3 ^ which he enjoyed duly. On the 3rd 
we received Brunnow ^ — who was so nervous and humble, and 
so 6mu that he could hardly speak. He dines with us to-night, 

1 Sir John Oaspard Be Harchant, 1803-1874, lieutenanfe-Govemor of Nova Scotia 
from 1852 to 1867. 

2 Ho had come to Hngland, charged with a special mission. 
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and the dinner is given for him, being a funny collection of 
antagonistic dements — Granville, Clarendon, Lansdowne, 
Aberdeen, Graham, John Russell, Derby, and Malmesbury ! 
“ The Happy Family,” I call it. 

The Opposition have taken the line of disajpproving the 
Peace and showing great hostility to Russia. 

To-morrow we have a Levee, and on Thursday a ball in our 
fine new room, which we open on that day ; and on Friday 
there is a Peace Fete at the Crystal Palace. On Saturday we 
go out of town ; and now I must end, begging to be forgiven 
for so hurried a scrawl, but I had to write a long letter and to 
sit to Winterhalter. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Mr Lahouchere. 

Osborne, I4f/* May 1S56. 

The Queen has received Mr Labouchere’s letter, and hastens 
to express her opinion that Mr Wilson ^ would not be at all a 
proper person to be Governor of so large and important a 
Colony as Victoria. It ought to be a man of higher position 
and standing, and who could represent his Sovereign 
adequately 

She wishes further to observe that Mr Labouchere should in 
future take care that, while he tries to ascertain the feelings of 
people as to their accepting the offer of a Colonial appoint- 
ment, before he submits them to the Qu6en, that these en- 
quiries should be made in such a manner as not to lead these 
persons to expect the appointment, else, if the Queen does not 
of them, the whole odium of the refusal will fall upon 
her. The best way, and the way in which similar appoint- 
ments are conducted in the other Offices, would be to mention 
the names first to the Queen, and if she approves of them, 
to ascertain the feelings of the respective candidates. This 
would avoid all difficulties on the subject. 


Queen Victoria to Mr Labouchere. 

lAth May 1850. 

The Queen would quit© approve of the selection of Sir H. 
Bulwer, Lord Lyttelton, or Sir H. Barkly for Victoria. She is 
decidedly of opinion that the Governor should be an English- 
man and not a Colonist. Now that self-Government has been 
established in the Colonies, the person of the Governor is the 

Wilson, the founder of The Economist, was at this time financial SecrAtarr 
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only connection remaining with the Mother Country ; and if 
the Government were once filled from among the public men 
in the Colonies, this would become a precedent most difficult 
to break through again, and possibly paving the way for total 
separation.^ 


Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

Osborne, ISth May 1856, 

The Queen has to thank Sir C. Wood for his long and clear 
statement as to the present position of the Naval Force, which 
she quite understands. She attaches the greatest importance 
to perfect faith being kept with the sailors, and on that account 
was distressed to hear of the misapprehension at Portsmouth 
the other day. 

A good system for a Naval Peserve would be most im- 
portant. The Queen thinks a Commission, composed chiefly 
of younger officers still conversant with the present feelings of 
our sailors, would best be able to advise on the subject ; the 
old Admirals are always and not unnaturally somewhat behind 
their time. 

With respect to the policy of not too rapidly reducing our 
naval armaments, Sir C. Wood only anticipates the Queen’s 
most anxious wish on this subject, for we cannot tell what may 
not happen anywhere at any moment ; our relations with 
America are very unsettled, and our Alliance with France de- 
pends upon the fife of one man. And it is best to be prepared, 
for else you excite suspicion if you have suddenly to make pre- 
parations without being able to state for what they are intended. 

With regard to the Sailors’ Homes, the Queen concurs in 
the advantage of leaving them to private management ; but 
the Government, having so large a stake in the sailors’ welfare, 
would act wisely and justly to make a handsome donation to 
all of them at the present moment, taking care that this should 
be used by the different establishments for their permanent 
extension. Five thousand pounds amongst them would be 
by no means an xmreasonable sum to give as a token of the 
interest taken in the well-being of these brave men when no 
immediate return in shape of service was expected for it. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

Osborne, May 1856. 

The Queen is very anxious about the fixing of our Peace 
establishment both for the Army and Navy. Although Lord 

1 Sir Henry Bulwer declined. Sir Henry BarMy was appointed. 
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Hardinge’s proposals are before the Government already?' for 
some time, no proposal has yet been submitted to the Queen ; 
and on enquiry from Sir C. Wood, he stated but two days ago 
that no reduction of the Navy was yet settled. On the other 
hand, the Queen sees from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech that he specifies the sums by which both Army and 
Navy estimates are to be reduced. This prejudges the whole 
question, and will deprive the Government of all po'wer freely 
to consider these important questions. The Queen was, more- 
over, sorry to find IMr Disraeli, Mr Gladstone, and Sir Francis 
Baring agreeing with the doctrine of the Times and Lord Grey 
that we ought not to imj^rove our state of preparation for war ; 
and if we had been better prepared for the late war, we should 
have been still more disappointed.^ 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, May 185C. 

It is a strange omission in our Constitution that while the 
wife of a King has the highest rank and dignity in the realm 
after her husband assigned to her by law, the Jiusband of a 
Queen regnant is entirely ignored by the law. This is the more 
extraordinary, as a husband has in this country such par- 
ticular rights and such great power over his wife, and as the 
Queen is married just as any other woman is, and swears to 
obey her lord and master, as such, while by law he has no ranlc 
or defined position. This is a strange anomaly. No doubt, 
as is the case now — the Queen can give her husband the highest 
place by placing him always near her person, and the Nation 
would give it him as a matter of course. Still, when I first 
married, we had much difficulty on this subject ; much bad 
feeling was shown, and several members of the Royal Family 
showed bad grace in giving precedence to the Prince, and the 
late King of Hanover positively resisted doing so. I gave the 
Prince precedence by issuing Letters Patent, but these give 
no rank in Parliament — or at the Coimcil Board — and it would 
be far better to put this question beyond ail doubt, and to 
secure its settlement for all future Consorts of Queens, and thus 
have this omission in the Constitution rectified. Naturally 
my own feeling would be to give the Prince the same title and 
rank as I have, but a Titular King is a complete novelty in 
this country, and might be productive of more inconveniences 

t In the course of an elaborate reply. Lord Palmerston stated that the country had 
never been in a better condition of defence than at the present time, but he insisted that 
the M0itia, which from 1815 to 1832 had been allowed to become extinct, must be jnain-* 
tained in an efficient state — 120,000 strong. 
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than advantages to the individual who bears it. Thereforey 
upon mature reflection, and after considering the question for 
near 13 ^ sixteen years, I have come to the conclusion that the 
title which is now universal consent given him of Prince 
Consort,” with the highest rank in and out of Parliament 
immediately after the Queen, and before ever^^ other Prince of 
the Royal Familjr, should be the one assigned to the husband 
of the Queen regnant once and for all. This ought to be done- 
before our children grow up, and it seems peculiarly eas^^ to do 
so now that none of the old branches of the Roj’al Family?- are 
still alive. 

The present jDOsition is this : that while every British sub- 
ject, dovrn to the Knight, Bachelor, Doctor, and Esquire, has 
a rank and position by' Law, the Queen’s husband alone has 
on© by favour — and by his wife’s favour, who maj^ grant it 
or not ! When granted as in the present case, it does not 
extend to Parliament and the Council, and the children may^ 
deny the position which their mother has given to their father 
as a usurpation over them, having the law on their side ; or 
if they waive their rights in his favour, he will hold a position 
granted by the forbearance of his children. In both cases this 
is a position most derogatory to the Queen as well as to her 
husband, and most dangerous to the peace and well-being of 
her f amity. If the children resist, the Queen will have her 
husband pushed away from her side byj’ her children, and they 
will take precedence over the man whom she is bound to obey ; 
if they are dutiful, she will owe her peace of mind to their 
continued generosity. 

With relation to Foreign Courts, the Queen’s i 3 osition is 
equally humiliating in this respect. Some Sovereigns (crowned 
heads) address her husband as “ Brother,” some as Brother 
and Cousin,” some merely as “ Cousin.” When the Queen 
has been abroad, her husband’s position has always been a 
subject of negotiation and vexation ; the position which has 
been accorded to him the Queen has always had to acknow- 
ledge as a grace and favour bestowed on her by the Sovereign 
whom she visited. While last year the Emperor of the French 
treated the Prince as a Royal personage, his unci© declined to 
come to Paris avowedly because he would not give precedence 
to the Prince ; and on the Rhine in 1845 the King of Prussia 
could not give the place to the Queen’s husband which com- 
mon civility required, because of the presence of an Archduke, 
the third son of an uncle of the then reigning Emperor of 
Austria, who would not give the pas, and whom the Eling 
would not o:ffend. 

The only legal position in Exrrope, according to international 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians* 

Buckingham Palace, Zrd June 1866. 

My dearest Uncle, — I hasten to thank you for your very 
kind letter of yesterday, just received. Your kind question 
puts me into considerable perplexity, and I think I cannot 
do better than by putting you in full possession of the state of 
the case. 

Our house is very full — and it is possible that we may have 
very shortly the visit of Prince Oscar of Sweden. These 
Princes have very large suites, and I should therefore in such 
a case be totally unable to lodge you and them. But there is 
another reason. While Fritz Wilhelm is here, every spar© 
moment Vicky has (and I have, for I must chaperon this 
loving couple — which takes away so much of my precious 
time) is devoted to her bridegroom, who is so much in love, 
that, even if he is out driving and walking with her, he is not 
satisfied, and says he has not seen her, unless he can have her 
for an hour to himself, when I am naturally bound to be acting 
as chaperon. Under these circumstances I may truly say that 
dear Charlotte would have very little enjoyment ; she would 
see very little of Vicky, I could not take care of her, and I fear 
it would be anything but agreeable for her. Fritz Wilhelm 
would besides be miserable if I took Vicky more away from 
him than I already do, and therefore while he is here, it would 
not^ I think, be advisable that Charlotte should come. Could 
you not come a little in August when the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia have left us ? Or would you prefer coming in 
October, when we return from Scotland ? You will easily 
believe, dearest Uncle, ivhat pleasure it gives me to see you ; 
but I know you will understand the reasons I here give for 
begging you to delay this dear visit either to August or 
October. . . . 

I had a little hope that the Archduke and Charlotte might 
take a mutual liking ; it would be such a good parti. 

W^e had an interesting ceremony yesterday, the laying of the 
first stone of the Wellington College — which is the monument 
to the memory of the dear old Duke, Dear little Arthur 
appeared for the first time in public, and I hope you will 
approve my answer.^ 

Now, dearest Uncle, ever your truly devoted Niece, 

Victoria R* 

afcon by the Archbishop of Canterbury, after which the performances were discontinued, 
the Government giving way before the threat of a vote of censure. A similar movement 
was made in opposition to the playing of regiments! bauds. See ante, p. 136. 

1 The Queen’s reply to an address presented to her, on behalf of the College, by Lord 
Derby. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Windsor Castle, I2(?i June isue. 

The Queen and Prince had intended to take their visitors 
down to the Camp on Monday next — the only day which we 
shall have for a fortnight free from other engagements — and 
hears, to her utter astonishment, that all the troops are gone — - 
not only the Militia, but the 3rd Battalion of the Rifles ! — and 
this without the Queen’s hearing one word of it I The Queen, 
is the more astonished and annoyed, as Lord Panmui*e had 
promised that the Militia regiments should not be disembodied, 
until there w^’ere other troops to replace them, which will not 
be the case for some little time. What is the cause of this 
sudden determination ? The Queen is much vexed, as her 
visitors will not stay long, and are very anxious to visit the 
Camp ; and it is of much importance that Foreign Princes 
should see what ^ve have, and in what state of efficiency our 
troops are. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston* 

BUCKiNGHAlkl PALACE, June 1856. 

The Queen hopes Lord Palmerston will make it quite clear 
to the subordinate Members of the Government that they 
cannot be allowed to vote against the Government proposal 
about the National Gallery to-morrow, as she hears that several 
fancy themselves at liberty to do so. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria*'^ 

St Jajies’s Square, June 1S56. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty . . . will be prepared, 
as well as Lord Lyndhurst, to give his cordial support to such 
a Bill as that sketched out by the Lord Chancellor ; but using 
that freedom which is invited by and due to the gracious con- 
fidence reposed in him by your Majesty, he hopes he may be 
pardoned for earnestly submitting to your Majesty’s serious 
consideration the question whether it may be expedient to 
raise a discussion on such a subject during the short remainder 
of the present Session of Parliament. Measures of public 
importance already in progress are now beginning to be aban- 
doned in consequence of the advanced period of the Session, 

1 The Queen had sent to Lord Derby a copy of her Memorandum, ante, p. 191, a letter 
from Lord Palmerston to herself on the same subject, and the sketch of a Bill drav^^m up by 
the Lord Chancellor to give effect to her wishes. On the 25th of June 1857, the title of 
Prince Consort was conferred on Prince Albert fay Royal Letters Patent. “ I should 
Have preferred/’ wrote the Queen, its being done by Act of Parliament, and so it may 
Btai be at some future period ; but it was thought better upon the whole to do it now in 
this simple way.” 
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and Lord Lyndhurst concurs very strongly in Lord Derby’s 
apprehensions as to the result on public feeling of the intro- 
duction of such a measure at the present moment. If it could 
be stated that your Majesty contemplated a foreign visit in the 
course of the summer, which rendered it desirable that a 
measm'e should be passed to obviate the embarrassment whicli 
had been created on previous occasions of the same sort, somf3^ 
case might be made out for immediate legislation, though even 
then the question would arise why it was not thought of sooner ; 
but in i^he absence of any change of circumstances, and in the 
present unfortunate temper of the House of Commons, of 
which a proof was given last night, such a course would prob- 
ably lead to suspicions and remarks of the most painful char- 
acter. It would be said, and with some justice, that the 
greater tlie constitutional importance of a settlement, the 
greater was also the necessity of ample opportumty for 
consideration being given to Parliament ; and the hurry of 
passing the Bill would be cited as a proof that it covered 
some unavowed and objectionable design. If such suspicions 
should lead to the postponement of the measm^e, not only 
would the Crown have been subjected to a mortifying defeat, 
but the Bill would be open to the hostile criticisms of the 
Press during the whole summer and autumn, the effect of which 
might even endanger its ultmiate success. . . . 

Should your Majesty be otherwise advised. Lord Derby will be 
ready to give the Bill his personal support, but he would be 
v/antmg in candoui* if he did not franldy state to your Majesty 
the serious apprehensions which lie should entertain as to the 
result. Such an unreserved expression of his opinions is the 
only and very inadequate return which he can make to your 
IMajesty for the gracious confidence with which your Majestv 
has honoured hmi, and for w’hich he feels most deeply grateful. 

The above is humbly submitted by youi‘ Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Deeby. 


Viscount Hardinge to Queen Victoria, 

15 Great Stanhope Street, IQtJi July 1S50, 
Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, ^ with his most humble 

1 A great review of the troops lately returned from the Crimea was held m most un- 
fivourable weather at Aldershot, on the 8th of July, Eing Leopold among others beinj? 
present, Lord Hardinge, \\ho had brought with him the Report of the Military Com- 
mission which had been sitting at Chelsea, was struck by paralysis during an Audience 
with the Queen ; the next day Lord Panmure wrote* ** His leg is entirely useless, and 
b-LS right arm visibly affected. 1 spoke to him for a moment as he got into his carriage, 
and his head is quite clear, but his public career is closed ; and knowmg his high mind 
as I do, I would not be surprised to learn that he made a communication to that effect to 
ihe Queen very shortly.’* 
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duty to your Majesty, is conscious that his power of serving 
your Majesty in the high position of General Commanding-in- 
Chief has ceased in consequence of the state of his health, 
which leaves him no other course to pursue than that of 
placing in your Majesty’s hands the resignation of bis office, the 
duties of which his sudden and severe illness has rendered him 
incapable of performing. 

Lord Hardinge cannot take this step without thanking 
your Majesty for the great consideration and support which 
he has at all times received at a period of no ordinary difficulty, 
and which have impressed him with such sentiments of grati- 
tude as can only cease with his life. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty by 
your Majesty’s dutiful and devoted Servant, HAimrN'GE. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BUCEINGHAil PALACE, IQtJi July 1856. 

The Queen has received the enclosed letter from Lord 
Hardinge, conveying his resignation, for which she was pre- 
pared. She asks Lord Palmerston to enable her, by the assist- 
ance of his advice, soon to appoint a successor to the important 
office of Commander-in-Chief. She has again considered the 
question, and is confirmed in her opinion that the Dulie of 
Cambridge stands almost without a competitor. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Hardinge. 

Buckingham Palace, lith July 1856. 

The Queen received yesterday evening Field-Marshal Lord 
Hardinge’ s letter resigning his office of Commander-in-Chief. 
She cannot sufficiently express how deeply grieved she is to 
feel that from Lord Hardinge’ s state of health she must accept 
his resignation. The loss of his services will be immense to 
the Queen, the country, and the Army — and she trusts that 
he is well assured of her high sense of the very valuable 
services he has long rendered. She hopes, however, that 
she may still reckon on his advice and assistance on matters 
of importance, though he will no longer command her noble 
Army. 

She cannot conclude without expressing the Prince’s and her 
fervent wishes that he may rapidly recover, and his valuable 
life be long preserved to all his friends, amongst whom we shall 
ever consider ourselves. 
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Viscount Pahnerston to Queen Victoria, 

DOWNING Street, 12th July 185G. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that he has consulted with his 
colleagues as to the advice to be tendered to your Majesty in 
regard to the appointment of a successor to Lord Hardinge as 
General Commanding-in-Chief ; and upon a full consideration 
of the subject, the Cabinet are of opinion that your Majesty’s 
choice coiild not fall upon any General Officer better suited 
to that important position than His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, and Lord Panmure will have the honour of 
taking your Majesty’s pleasure upon the matter officially. 

It seems quite clear that there is no General Officer senior 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge to whom it 
would in all respects be desirable to intrust the duties of the 
command of the Army, and there is no General Officer below 
him in seniority who has claim sufficiently strong to justify 
his being preferred to His Royal Highness. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Buckingham palace, lUh July 1856. 

The Queen wishes to ask, before she sanctions this draft, 
whether the Cabinet have fully considered the consequences 
of this declai’ation to the Persians, which may be war ; ^ and 
if so, whether they are prepared to go to war with Persia, and 
have provided the means of carrying it on ? The draft itself 
the Queen approves. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, 21st July 1856. 

My beabest Uncle, — . . - We had a delightful little 
sejour at Aldershot — much favoured by fine weather. The 
first day, Wednesday, the wind was too high for me to ride, but 
the second (Thursday) we had one of the prettiest and most 
interesting field days I ever remember. I rode about everywhere 
and enjoyed it so much. On Thursday and Friday morning 
we visited the Camp. The new Troops from the Crimea which 
we saw were the 34th, 41st, and 49th, particularly fine Regi- 
ments ; the 93rd Highlanders, the 2nd Rifie Battalion, and three 
Companies of splendid Sappers and Miners, all very fine ; and 

1 The Shah, availing himself of the departure of the British Minister from Teheran, 
laid siege to Herat, in direct violation of a treaty of 1863. 
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the Scots Greys and Enniskillen Dragoons. The Prussians ^ 
^vere imerveillls at the looks of our Troops on returning from 
the Crimea ! We came here on the IStli, and have really hot 
weather. 

Creorge has been appointed Commander-in-Chief. There 
was really no one who could have been put over him ; though 
in some respects it may be a weakness for the Crown, it is a 
great strength for the Army. . . . 

I fear I must end here for to-day. Ever your devoted 
l«hece, Victoria K. 

Yiscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, 2Uh July 1S5C. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and will give directions for the Council at Osborne 
at one o’clock on Monday, according to your Majesty’s desire ; 
and he would beg to submit for your Majesty’s gracious con- 
sideration that the General Commanding-in- Chief has usually 
been a Privy Councillox% and that His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge might, if your Majesty thought fit, be sworn in on 
Monday. 

Viscount Palmerston will communicate with Dr. Goodford, 
but he finds that he was misled by the Headmaster and one 
of the Governors of Harrow at the Speech Day ; he under- 
stood from them that an additional week’s holiday would at 
his request be given to the boys at this vacation in com- 
memoration of the Peace. He has now received a letter from 
the Governors to say that the school had an additional week on 
the occasion of the Peace at Easter, and that an additional 
vreek \\hll be given, not now, but at Cliristmas, in commemora- 
tion of the laying the Srst stone of the new Chapel. If, there- 
fore, the Eton boys had an additional week at Easter in honour 
of the Peace, as the Harrow boys had, there vfli be no reason for 
any addition to the Eton holidays now. . . . 


Mr Lahouchere to Queen Victoria. 

2Qth July 1856. 

With Mr Labouchere’s humble duty to Her Majesty. Mr 
Xabouchere begs to submit the following observations in reply 
to Her Majesty’s enquiries respecting the Free States in the 
vicinity of the British Colonies in South Africa. 

There are two independent States there : — 

(1.) The Transvaal Republic, founded by Boers who left the 

1 The Prince and Princess of Prussia were on a visit to the Queen and Prince. 
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Colony for the most part from ten to fifteen years ago. The 
territory on which they are established never was British. 
The Govermnent of the day, thinlcing it useless and impolitic 
to pursue them there, entered into a capitulation with them 
and recognised their independent existence. They inhabit the 
plains north of the Vaal or Yellow jRiver. 

(2.) The Orange River Free State. This occupies the 
territory between the Vaal River to the north and the Orange 
River to the south. This territory, like the former, was 
occupied originally by emigrant Boers, and was beyond the 
boundaries of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. But Sir 
Harry Smith, in 1849, after a severe military struggle with the 
Boers, thought proper without authority from home to annex 
it to British Dominion.^ This aixnexation ivas ratified by Lord 
Grey, and the country remained for three or four years rmder 
British rule. Aftei'wards it was resolved to abandon it, during 
the administration of the Duke of Newcastle, as a result of the 
general revision of our affairs w^hich took place at the conclusion 
of the KafEr War. The Orange River Territory was recognised 
as a separate Republic in 1854. 

It is certainly true that the existence of these Free States 
may complicate om' relations with the Kaffirs, and possibly 
be a source of danger to the security of British dominion in 
South Africa. But the latter danger seems very remote. 
They possess no portion of the sea coast, and are altogether a 
pastoral people, and are engaged in a constant struggle with the 
barbarous tribes in their neighbourhood. 

To retain and protect these territories would have involved 
an immense expenditure, and been attended with great diffi- 
culties. Besides, the same question -vrould have speedily 
recurred, as these emigrant Boers would have soon gone further 
into the interior, and again have asserted their independence. 
Our present relations with both these States are very amicable. 
When Governor Sir George Grey went to the Cape all these 
questions had been finally disposed of.^ 

There seems to be good reason to hope that the appre- 
hensions of a Kaffir War will not be realised. The Colony is 
very prosperous, and is beginning to export wool in large 
quantities. The new legislature appears to be disposed to act 
harmoniously with the Governor, and to be actuated by a spirit 
of loyalty and attachment to this country. What they most 


1 See ante, vol. ii. pp. 142 and 200. 

2 Sir Georg© Grey had been sent out by the Duke of N^ewcastle in 1854. He had 
previously been Governor of South Australia and New Zealand successively. He re- 
turned to New Zealand as Governor in 1861, and was Premier of the Colony, 1877-1884, 
He died in 1898, and was buried in St Paulas Cathedral. 
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want is a supply of European settlers, which it is to be 
hoped that the soldiers of the German and Swiss Legions 
will give them. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

OSBORNE, 30^/2 July 1S5C. 

Mv DEABPST Uncle, — I am much grieved to have to retract 
the permission which in my letter of yesterday I said I would 
give to Lord Westmorland.^ When I said so, I had not received 
the opinion of the Ministers, which I have since done, and this 
is, I am sorry to say, conclusive against it. I quite overlooked 
one very important case of very late date, viz. the Plenipoten- 
tiary at Paris — on wLom the Emperor pressed very hard to 
confer his order in commemoration of the Peace ; but it was 
refused, and the Emperor was a good deal hurt. If now Lord 
Westmorland received the permission, the Emperor might with 
right complain. I am much grieved, dearest Uncle, at all this, 
but it was quite unavoidable, and I was at the time much 
distressed at your giving the order to Lord Westmorland as I 
foresaw nothing but diffieulties. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOBIA R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LA.EEEN, Is/ August 1856. 

My beabest Victobia, — - . . When your excellent Ministers 
will consider things coolly, which is not to be expected in this 
hot weather, I am sure they will come to other conclusions. 
The rule is a very wise one, and has been kept up even at the 
time of those great congresses of Paris, Vienna, and ditto Paris 
in 1815. But in cases of particular aj^ection and feeling not 
connected with politics, there have been during the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV. exceptions. The Duke of Devon- 
shire was sent to the Coronation, I think, of the Emperor 
Nicholas, because one knew the Emperor liked him. And he 
has worn ever since that diamond star of the St Andi'ew of the 
largest dimensions. 

Our Napoleon is too wise not to understand that a treaty 
has a direct political character. And, during the next fifty 
years of your glorious reign, there will be most probably a great 
many more treaties and congresses. You may get ail sorts of 
things during that time, but you cannot either by the power of 
heaven or of earth get a new uncle, who has kept his word 
1 Xing Leopold had proposed to bestow a decoration on Lord Westmorland. 
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twenty-five years ; rather an undertaking considering circum- 
stances. ... I remain, my dearest Victoria, your devoted 
Uncle, Leopold R. 

Queen to the King of the Belgians, 

On Board the Victoria and Albert^ 
lUh August 1S56. 

Deabest Uncle, — You will be surprised to get a letter so 
soon again from me, and still more on so trivial a subject, but I 
come as a petitioner for a siijoply of the cakes or Ohlaten which 
you kindly always send me, but wdiicli have come to a dead 
stop, having been too rapidly consumed ; all the children having 
taken to eat tliem. As I am not a very good breakfast eater, 
they are often the only things I can take at that time, and 
consequently I miss them much. May I therefore beg them 
to be sent ? 

We are still here ; jDrofiting by the had sea, to visit many 
beautiful points de vue in tliis really beautiful country. We 
saw yesterday one of the loveliest places x^ossible — Endsleigli — 
the Duke of Bedford’s, about twenty miles from here. 

Tlie, weather is so bad, and it blows so hard, that we shall 
go back to Southampton to-morrow by railroad — a beautiful 
line which we have never seen. I must close in haste. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

We went to Sal tram. Lord Morley’s, this afternoon. 

Earl Granville to Queen Victor ia,^ 

Moscow, S0f?i August 1S56. 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs, according to your Majesty’s desire, to submit to your 
Majesty the impressions which he has received during the 
short time of his stay in this country. 

Lord Granville’s conversation with the Emperor of Russia, 
and what he has heard from various reliable sources, have 
led him to the following conclusions respecting His Imperial 
Majesty. 

He is handsome, but thinner and graver than when h© was in 
England. When speaking with energy to Lord GranviUe his 
manner seemed to be rather an imitation of some one else than 
his own, and he did not look Lord Granville in the face. His 
usual manner is singularly gentle and pleasing. H© does not 
give the idea of having much strength either of intellect or of 

1 Lord Granville was appointed head of a special mission, with the temporary rank of 
Ambassador, to attend the Coronation of the Czar Alexander. 
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character, but looks intelligent and amiable. Although the 
education of a Csesarwitch must be subject to pernicious, 
influences, the present Emperor has had advantages which 
those in his position have not usually had. The Emperor 
Nicholas came to the tlirone without having had the confi- 
dences of his predecessor. He initiated his son into everything 
that was going on, while others who knew the good-nature of 
the Grand Duke Alexander’s character, told him that which 
they did not tell his father. He was supposed to have different 
tastes from the late Emperor, but, since the death of the latter, 
he has liked the late Emperor’s favourite residence which he 
himself had formerly dislil?:ed, he has taken to all the military 
pursuits of his father, and is said to have shown undignified 
haste in issuing regulations about, and in appearing in, new 
uniforms. He is liked by those who surround him, but is 
blamed for not having those habits of punctuality and of quick 
decision in business which characterised the late Emperor. 

There is still much talk of stimulants to be applied by His 
Imperial Majesty to commerce and to the development of the 
resources of the coimtry. . . . There are persons, however, here 
well qualified to judge, who doubt whether much more will 
be performed than has formerly been done, after brilliant 
promises at the beginning of a reign. His Iniioerial Majesty is 
not supposed to have that power of will which will enable him 
to deal with the mass of corruption which pervades every class 
in this country. The Empress,^ a \voman of sense and ability, 
is believed to have great influence with her husband when he is 
with her, but he is generally guided by the person who speaks 
last to him before he acts — and His Imperial Majesty has not 
the talent of surrounding himself with able men. His Ministers 
certainly do not appear to be men of that remarkable intellect 
as have been usually supposed to be employed by the Court 
of St Petersburg. Count Orloff is stated to have but little 
influence, and to have lost his former activity. Prince Cort- 
schakoff is clever in society, of easy conversation and some 
smartness in repartee. He is vain, a great talker, and indis- 
creet. It is difficult to keep him to the point. He flies about 
from one thing to another, and he is so loose in his talk, that 
the repetition of isolated phrases might lead to impressions of 
his meaning, which would not be correct. . . . 

The Serf Question is admitted by all to be of a very difficult 
character, and will become more so as the wealth of the country 
increases. Indeed when that state of things occurs, it is more 
than likely that popxxlar movements will take place, and it is 

1 Marie Alexandrovna, formerly fche Princess Marie ol Hesse, danghter of tbe Grand 
Dulfe Xionis IT. 
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frightful to consider the immediate results of a revolution in a 
country organised as this is at present. No country in Europe 
will furnish so fair a chance of success to Socialism. The reins 
of Government were held so tight dming the last reign, that even 
the relaxation which now exists is not altogether without danger. 

The preparations for the Coronation are on an immense scale. 
The present estimate of the expenses is £1,000,000; the last 
Coronation cost half that sum ; the Coronation of Alexander, 
£150,000 ; while that of the Emperor Paul did not exceed 
£50,000. The military household of the present Emperor 
consists of one hundred and twenty generals — that of Nicholas, 
at the beginning of his reign, consisted of twenty. 

Your Majesty is siDoken of by the Emperor and by the Society 
liere with the greatest respect. Lord and Lady Granville have 
met with nothing but remarkable civility from all classes. 

Lord Granville has had great pleasure in seeing His Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia in such good 
health and spirits. His only anxiety was an interval of four- 
teen days during which His Royal Highness did not hear from 
England. That anxiety has been relieved by a letter received 
to-day. Lord Granville ventures to request your Majesty to 
present his respectful remembrances to the Princess Royal with 
his congratulations at Her Royal Highness’s complete recovery. 
Lord Granville begs to advise Her Royal Highness, when resid- 
ing abroad, not to engage a Russian maid. Lady Wodehouse 
found hers eating the contents of a pot on her dressing-table — 
it happened to be castor oil pomatum for the hair. 

Lord Granville has been requested to convey to your Majesty 
■and to His Royal Highness Prince Albert the Prince of Nas- 
sau’s expressions of devotion and respect. The atmosphere 
in which His Highness at present resides does not appear to 
iiave had much influence on His Highness’s opinions. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

St Leonards, ctli Septeniber 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to submit for your Majesty’s gracious 
approval that Dr Tait, Dean of Carlisle, should be apxoointed 
Bishop of London vdth a clear explanation to him that the 
Diocese will probably be divided into two — one of London and 
one of Westminster. 

That the Bishop of Ripon^ should be appointed Bishop of 
Durham, with a like explanation that the Diocese of Durham 

1 Charles Thomas Longley (1774-1368) became Bishop of Durham 185G, Archbishop 
of York 1860, and Archbishop of Canterbury 1S62. 
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may possibly be divided into two — one for Durham and one 
for Northumberland. 

That the Dean of Hereford ^ should be appointed Bishop of 
Ripon ; and that Dr Trench ^ be api3ointed Dean of West- 
minster with the condition that he is not to receive any fees or 
emoluments arising out of appointments of Knights of the Bath. 

Dr Trench is a man of the world and of literature, and would 
in those respects be well suited to be Dean of Wei^cminster, and 
if his tendencies are, as some persons suppose, rather towards 
High Church opinions, his position as Dean would not afford 
him any particular means of making those opinions prevail ; 
while his appointment would show that the j^atronage of the 
Crown was not flowing exclusively in one direction. 

Viscount Palmerston will, on another occasion, submit to 
your Majesty the names of persons for the Deaneries of Hereford 
and Carlisle.^ 


The Duke of Cambridge to Queen Victoria. 


St James’s Palace, llth Scpteinher 1SD6. 

My deab Cottsin, — This morning the reply from Baden 
reached me, and I hasten to inform you at once of the purport 
of it, embodied in a very excellent letter written by my sister 
Mary, who declines the proposal made to her on the part of the 
King of Sardinia, for some very excellent and weighty reasons.*^ 


1 Bichard Dawes, who became Dean in 1850, and restored the Cathedral. He did not 

become Bishop of Ripon ; Ptobert Bickersteth, a Canon of Salisbury, beiiijr eventuaily 
appointed. See p. 217, note. w j 

2 Bichard Ohenevix Trench (1807-1886), Archbishop of Dublin from 1S64-1S84. 

3 Francis Close (1797-1882), Bector of Cheltenham, succeeded f)r Tait as Dean of 
Carlisle. 

it ^ ^ad, in January 1855, lost his consort, Queen Marie Addaide, daughter of 

S mu B6nier of Austria, Lord Clarendon wrote to Baron Marochetti 

The Queen's first care was for the happiness of Princess Mary, and it was the yish of 
Her MaJ^ty and of Her Majesty’s G-overmnent that the decision should be left to the 
unbiassed judgment of Her Royal Highness. 

** Mary, having maturely weighed the matter in all its different bearings, has 

come to the condusmn tliat it is her duty as regards both the Ring of Sardinia and hcr- 
® were empowered to make on the part of His lyrajestv. 

Princess Mary Mly appreciates the many excellent and noble qualities of the Ring, 
sue does not doubt that in him individually she would be happy, and she thinks that the 
alliance would be popular m England : but Her Royal Highness feels that as the Protestant 
Queen of ujardima she must be in a false position, and that a wife can never find herself 
thus placed without injury to her husband. 

“ Princes Mary is deeply attached to her religion, which is the first consideration in 
undisturbed exercise of that religion, however much it 
? » sanctioned by the King, and supported by His Majesty’s Government, she 

Constant suspicion, that her m^^ives would be liable 
f and that the King would be exposed to grave embarrassments, which 
time w'oula only serve to increase, 

r^Z} surprised at this decision, which, from my knowledge of Princess Mary's 

religious feeling,^ I rather led you to anticipate ; but I am bound to say t^t 
Si reference to that alone, Her Royal Highness has, 

m my opinion, decided with wisdom and foresight. 
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I must confess that I fully agree with her in the view she has 
taken, and, I can say with truth, that I think her decision is a 
very judicious and very correct one, and I am not at all sorry 
she has come to it. As I know that Clarendon was very anxious 
to have an early reply, I have in the first instance sent Mary’s 
letter on to him, and have requested him, after iDerusing it, to 
send it on to you, and I hope you will not think that I have 
been wantihg in respect to you in so doing. With many 
thani^s to you for your great kindness in having left the decision 
of this weighty matter entirely in our hands, I beg to remain^ 
my dear Cousin, your most dutiful Cousin, GeobgBo 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Balmoral, l^th September 1S5S. 

Mv DEAPvEST Uncle, — I cannot have your kind and con- 
ddential letter of the loth answered, and therefore WTite to-day 
to thank you for it. You may rely on our divulging nothing. 
We are, however, both very anxious that dear Pedro should be 
preferred,^ He is out and out the most distinguished young 
Prince there is, and besides that, good, excellent, and steady 
according to one’s heart’s desire, and as one could wish for an 
only and beloved daughter. For Portugal, too, an amiable^ 
well-educated Queen would be an immense blessing, for there 
never has been one. I am sure you would be more likely to 
secure Charlotte’s happiness if you gave her to Pedro than to 
one of those innumerable Archdulies, or to Prince George of 
Saxony. Pedro should, however, be written to, if you w^ere 
favourably inclined tow^ards him. 

I must end now, hoping soon to hear from you again. Pedro 
is just nineteen ; he can therefore well wait till he has completed 
his twentieth year. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the Empress of the French, 

Septembre 1856, 

Je regrette aiitant que V.M.I. les divergences existantes 
entre les vues de nos deux Gouvernements au sujet du Trait e 

** I cam convinced, however, that in renouncing: upon conscientious grounds the brilliant 
position which hns been oUered to her, of w^hich she fully appreciated the advantages, 
Princess IMary can only have added to the respect w'hich the Eing already feels for the 
noble and elevated character of Her Bo^^al Highness.” 

1 Both the Queen and King Leopold were desirous of arranging a marriage between 
King Pedro and the Princess Charlotte, w'hich, how^ever, did not take place. See post 
pp. 211, 2S4, and 332. 

3 This is the original draft, w'hich appears to have been modihed later by the omission 
of the sentences in brackets. 
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de Paris.i [H est impossible pour nous ceiDendant de ceder 
aux Busses les demandes qudls mettent en avant, seulement 
parcequ’elles sont soutenues par la France. Le fait est que] 
Ma maniere d’envisager la situation actuelle est celle-ci : les 
Busses ne cessent de suivre la meme politique des le com- 
mencement de la complication Orientale jusqu’a present, 
Ils cedent ou la force majeure les y contraint, mais tachent 
de se r^server par des chicanes ou subterfuges les moyens de 
reprendre a un temps plus opportun leurs attaques sur Fin- 
d^pendance et Fint^grite de cette pauvre Turquie. [Nous 
au contraire sommes determines.] La France et FAngleterre 
au contraire ont manifest6 leur determination de la sauver et 
de r assurer contre ces attaques. C’^tait la la cause de la guerre ; 
c’etait la le but de la paix ; mon Gouvernement n’oserait le 
sacrifier vis-a-vis de mon peuple par comi:)laisance envers 
FEmpereur de Bussie. Un coup d’oeil sur la Carte, par 
exemple, demontre qu’en d6truisant Ismail, Kilia, etc., etc. 
[(acte auquel nous ne venons qu’a present d’apprendre que 
la France avait donn6 son assentiment a notre insu)] la Bussie 
a priv6 Faile droite de la nouvelle ligne de frontidre de toute 
defense ; tandis qu’en substituant le nouveau Bolgrad k 
celui connu au Congres elle pousserait un point strategique 
au centre, couperait la partie c6dee de la Bessarabie du reste 
de F Empire Ottoman, et se mettrait a meme de devenir de 
nouveau maitresse de la rive gauche du Danube, quand elle 
le voudra. Comme dans ce cas [nous] nos deux pays sont 
tenus par Trait6 k reprendre les armes, il me parait de notre 
devoir a pr6venir de tels dangers. Ces dangers seront ecartes 
k F instant que la France s’unira a nous pour tenir xm langage 
ferme a la Bussie, qui tache de nous desunir et il ne faut pas 
qu’elle y reussisse. 

Je vous exprime la toute ma pensee, sachant que FEmpereur 
attend une franchise entidre de son amie, convaincue aussi, 
que si son opinion differe de la mienne, c’est du au moins 
d’ importance qu’il attache peut-etre aux points en dispute 
avee la Bussie, et a un sentiment de gen^rosite envers un 
ennemi vaineu, auquel il me serait doux de in’abandonner 
avec lui, si je pouvais le faire de maniere a concilier les int6rets 
de la Turquie et de F Europe. 

1 The Treaty had involved the restitution of the fortress and district of Kars to Turkey. 
TheBussians, hovpever, delayed the stipulated evacuation in an unwarrantable manner. 
Ismail also was included within the portion of Bessarabia to be ceded to Turkey, but, 
instead of surrendering it intact, the Bussians destroyed its fortifications ; they also laid 
claim to Serpent's Island at the mouth of the Danube, which was within the ceded portion, 
and of Bolgrad, the future ownership of which was, owing to the inaccuracies of maps, 
in dispute. The English Government sent a fleet to the Black Sea to enforce the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty, while the French Government seemed to make unnecessary conces- 
sions to Bxissia. 
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The Bari of Clarendon to Que e7i Victoria. 

Tayiioute, Seiptemler 1S5S. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly ventures to express his opinion that the Empress 
might think the tone of your Majesty’s letter rather too severe. 
It is by no means severe, but perfectly just and true as regards 
the conduct of Russia and France, and on that very account 
it might wound the amour-propre of the Emperor. 

Lord Clarendon ventures to suggest the omission of the 
second sentence beginning by “ il est impossible V Q^nd of the 
parenthesis at the bottom of the second page.^ In the con- 
cluding sentence it might perhaps be better to “ la France 
et V Angleterre ” instead of ‘‘ nous,^^ which would possibly 
be taken as an announcement of separate action. Your 
Majesty might perhaps think it right to add after the last 
words ‘‘ tels dangers ” — “ ccs dangers seront ecartes d V instant 
que la France s'unira d nous pour tenir un langage ferme d 
la Eussie qui tdche de nous desunir et il ne faiit a s qiCelle y 
veiiSsisseF ^ 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Balmoeal, 22?Z£| September 185G. 

My beau George, — I waited to thank you for your letter 
of the 17th till I had received Mary’s from Lord Clarendon, 
which I did yesterday morning, and which I now return to 
you. It is admirably written, and does dear Mary the greatest 
credit ; she puts it on the right ground, viz. that of the Pro- 
testant feeling wdiich should always actuate our family, and 
to this we now 7n'ust keep. It effectually closes, however, 
the door to all Catholic pro]30sals — whether from Kings or 
Princes, w^hieh makes matters easier. 

I must say, however, that I think it very wrong of certain 
ladies to have spoken of Mary’s feelings and wishes on the 
subject, which has no doubt encouraged the idea when they 
had no reason for doing so. 

I am very glad that the decision has been so entirely dear 
Mary’s own, and that she is convinced of my anxious wish 
for her happiness and welfare — which I have as much at 
heart as if she were my own sister. 

It is very necessary, however, that not a word should be 
breathed of this whole affair, and I trust that you wall caution 

1 I.e, the passage from “ aete auqiiel ’* to “ notre insu."* 

2 The Prince wrote in reply to this letter : “ The draft of letter to the Empress of the 
French has been altered in every particular as you suggest, and I will send yon a corrected 
copy of it by to-morrow.” See post^ p. 213. 
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yolir mother and sisters and their relations to be ver}^ silent 
on the subject, as it would be otherwise very offensive to 

the King. . 

With Albert’s love, ever your very affectionate Cousin, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscountess Hardmge, 

Balmoral, 2G^/^ September 1856. 

My dear Lady Habdustge, — Where can I find words to 
express to you our deep heartfelt sorrow at the sad and totally 
unexpected news conveyed to us by telegraph yesterday 

My first thought was for you, dear Lady Hardinge, whose 
whole existence was so comjpletely bound up in his, that this 
blow must be awful indeed. We feel truly and sincerely what 
we, and the country, have lost in your dear, high-minded, 
noble husband, whose ordy thought was his duty, A more 
loyal, devoted, fearless public servant the Crowm never pos- 
sessed. His loss to me is one of those which in our times is 
quite irreparable. Added to all this we have ever had such 
a true affection and personal Mendship for dear Lord Hardinge, 
and know how warmly these feelings were requited. All 
who had the pleasure of knowing him must ever remember 
his benevolent smile and Idnd eye. 

But I speak of ourselves and of what we have lost, w^hen 
I ought only to express ozir sympathy with you, in your present 
overwhelming loss, but I could not restrain my pen, and the 
expression of our feelings may perhaps be soothing to your 
bleeding heart. 

Most truly also do we sympathise with your children. 

Pray do not tliink of answering this yourself, but let us 
hear through your son or daughter how you are. Ever, dear 
Lady Hardinge, with the sincerest regard and truest sympathy, 
yours affectionate^, Victoria R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

BAEKEN, 10th October 1856. 

My dearest Victoria, — Since your kind letter of the 2nd 
I have not had any communications from you. I can well 
understand that it grieves you to leave the Highlands. It 
is not a great proof of the happiness of human kind, that all 
love to be elsewhere than at the place where their real resi- 
dence is, notwithstanding all songs of home sweet home, etc. 

1 Lord Hardinge, who had only temporarily rallied from the strohe he had received 
at Aldershot, died on the 24th. 
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I plead quite guilty to this, though I used to be much attached 
to my old home at Coburg and to Claremont. That the 
weather should have been unravourabie is a great pity ; here 
we have had a most beautiful and mild weather till the 8th, 
when a severe thunderstorm put an end to it. 

Poor Lord Hardinge ! I believe after all, though all these 
people pretend not to mind it, that the Press killed him. I 
once toid LaHy Maryborough and the late Duchess of Welling- 
ton that it was fortunate the Duke cared so little for the Press. 
“ Care little,” they said ; ‘‘ why, nothing annoys and irritates 
liim more.” I find it natural ; doing one's best, working 
with ail one’s nerves, and to be abused for it, is not pleasant. 

To explain the real state of dear Charlotte’s affair I enclose 
the only copy of my letter which exists, and pray you Idndly 
to send it me back. My object is and was that Charlotte 
should decide as she likes it, and uninfluenced by what I might 
prefer. I should prefer Pedro, that I confess, but the Arch- 
duke ^ has made a favourable impression on Charlotte ; I 
saw that long before any question of engagement had taken 
place. The Archduke is out at sea, and nothing can well be 
heal'd before the 25th of this month. If the thing takes 
place the Emperor ought to ]put him at the head of Venice ; 
he is well calculated for it. 

I am going on the i5th to Ardenne for a week. I have 
been since that revolution of 1848 kept away from it almost 
entirely, compared to former days. And now, with my best 
love to Albert, I must end, remaining ever, my^ dearest Victoria, 
your truly devoted and only Uncle, Leopold R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BAlsioral, IWi October 185G. 

Mv DEAUEST Uncle, — I am truly thankful for your kind 
letter and the very^ confidential enclosure which I return, and 
which has interested us both very^ much, and is truly kind and 
paternal. I still hope by ymur letter that Charlotte has not 
finally made up her mind— as we both feel so strongly^ con- 
vinced of the immense superiority of Pedro over any other 
y-oimg Prince even dans les relations journalisies, besides wMch 
the position is so infinitely preferable. The Austrian society 
is medisante and j^rofiigate and worthless— and the Italian 
possessions very?' shalcyL Pedro is full of resource — fond of 
music, fond of drawing, of languages, of natural history^, and 
literature, in all of which Charlotte would suit him, and would 

1 The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph of Austria, afterwards Emperor of 
Mexico. 
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be a real benefit to the country. If Charlotte asked me, I 
should not hesitate a moment, as I would give any of my 
own daughters to him were he not a Catholic ; and if Charlotte 
consulted her friend Vicky I know what her answ^er would 
be as she is so very fond of Pedro. 

lull , — I could not finish last night, and so continue to-day. 
I shall be most anxious to hear from you about Charlotte, 
when a final decision has been taken. 

Since the 6th we have the most beautiful weather — with 
the country in the most brilliant beauty — but not the bracing 
weather which did one so much good ; yesterday and to-day 
it is quite warm and relaxing- Albert has continued to have 
wonderful sport ,* not only has he killed seven more stags 
since I wrote, but the finest, largest stags in the whole neigh- 
bourhood — or indeed killed in almost any forest ! . . . 

Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Windsor Castle, oth Noveniber 185C. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmm’e’s two boxes of the 
4th. She is glad to hear that the Military and the Defence 
Committees of the Cabinet are to be reassembled. The 
absence of all plans for our defences is a great evil, and hardly 
credible. There should exist a well-considered general scheme 
for each place supported by a detailed argument ; this when 
approved by the Govermnent, should be sanctioned and 
signed by the Sovereign, and not deviated from except upon 
resubmission and full explanation of the causes which render 
such deviation necessary ; no special work should be imder- 
taken which does not realise part of this general scheme. 
The Queen trusts that Lord Panmure will succeed in effecting 
tills. 

It is very much to be regretted that so few of the soldiers 
of the German Legion should have accepted the liberal terms 
of the Government. Those should, however, be made to 
sail soon. 

The returns of the different Departments for the last quarter 
show a lamentable deficiency in small arms. Fifty-tw*o 
thousand tliree hundred and twenty-two for the whole of 
the United Kingdom is a sadly small reserve to have in store ; 
we should never be short of 500,000. The Queen was struck 
also with the little work done at Enfield. It appears that 
during the whole quarter this new and extensive establishment 
has completed only three muskets I 

With regard to some of the barracks, the tenders have not 
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even yet been accepted, although the year is nearly drawing 
to a close. The Queen hopes soon to receive the returns for 
the Fortification Department, which is fully two months in 
arrear. . . . 

With respect to the list for the Bath, the Queen is some- 
what startled by the large number. Before sanctioning it, she 
thinks it right to ask for an explanation of the services of the 
officers, and\he reasons for which they are selected for the 
honour. She returns the list for that purpose to Lord Pan- 
mure, who will perhaps cause the statement to be attached 
to each name. This, of course, does not apply to the foreigners. 
Amongst the Sardinians, however, the Queen observes the 
absence of the names of the Military Commissioners attached 
hrst to Lord Raglan and afterwards to General Simpson. 
The first was a Count Revel, who has frequently applied for 
the honour, and the Queen thinks ought to have it. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Vietorla, 

FOREIGN Office, lOth yovember 1S5C. 

Lord Clarendon presents his himible duty, and humbly 
begs to transmit a letter from the Empress which was left 
here this afternoon by M, de Persigny, who also left a despatch 
from Count Walewski, of which Lord Clarendon begs to 
transmit a copy.^ It is a most unsatisfactory result of ail 
the tripotage that has been going on, as it is an invitation 
pur ct simple to reassemble the conference with Prussia, and 
to abide by the decision of the majority. 

Lord Clarendon is to see M. de Persigny to-morrow morning. 


The Empress of the French to Queen Victoria, 

COMPlisGNE, le 7 Novemhre 1S56. 

Madame et tbes chere Sosixii, — Je viens apres plus de 
deux mois m’excuser pres de votre Majeste d’une faute bien 
involontaire ; par quelques mots que Persigny m’a dit j*ai 
cru comprendre quo votre Majeste s’etonnait que je ne lui 
eusse pas ecrit en reponse a sa lettre. La seule crainte d’en- 
nuyer votre Majeste m’a empeche de le faire, je croyais d’ail- 

1 Count Wnleu’Slri had wTitten to Count Persign^r : Tlie communications which I 
have received gnve ua cause to fear that Her Majesty’s Government may persist in declin- 
ing the proposal to reassemble the Conference. , . . We only know of five Powers which 
have had an opportunity to express an opinion on the point at issue. ... It appears 
tliat Sardinia has not yet formed her decision. We cannot therefore foresee in what sense 
the majority will pronounce, and it is evident to us that the reunion viil reiilise the object 
desired, that of bringing on a decision which cannot be questioned by any one, seeing 
that it will have been obtained by the concurrence of Eepresentatives of all the 
Powers,” 
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leurs que vous n’aviez pas besoin d’ assurances sur la bonne 
foi et surtout sur la bonne volonte de FEmpereur. 

J’espere que grace a Dieu tons les petits differens qui ont 
sur<^i dans ces derniers temps s’aplaniront, car c’est Finteret 
des'deux paj^s, et le voeu le plus cher que nous j)uissions former.^ 

L’Empereur a ete bien pein4 d’a^Dprendre les fausses sup- 
positions auxquelles ont donne lieu un desaceord momentaire ; 
il n’aurait jamais suppose cxue le desir de maintenir un engage- 
ment pris peut-etre meine tro]D a la hate, mais dont un bonne te 
homme ne pent se departir ait pu faire croire que F alliance 
avec votre Majeste ne iui etait x>as tout aussi chere et tout 
aussi precieuse qu’auparavant ; il est heui^eux d© penser 
que la reunion de la conference sera un moyen de tout arranger, 
puisque F opinion da la Sardaigne n’ etait pas encore connu© ; 
elle creera par sa voix un© majorite, et le Gouvernement 
fran^ais ne faisant rien pour induencer F opinion du Pi(§mont, 
le cabinet de votre Majeste pent sans concession accepter 
cette combinaison. Je ne saurais assez dire combien pour 
ma part je suis tourmentee, car je voudrais partout et en tout 
voir nos deux pays marcher d’ accord et surtout quand ils ont 
le meme but. Nous sommes a Compiegne depuis trois se- 
maines, FEmpereur chasse souvent, ce qui F amuse beaucoup 
et lui fait beaucoup de bien. . . . 

L’Empereur me charge de le mettre aux pieds de votre 
Majesty. J© la prie en meme temps de n© point nous oublier 
auprds du Prince Albert, et vous, Madame, croyez au tendre 
attachement que [je] vous ai voue et avec lequel j© suis, Madam© 
et tres chere Soeur, de votre Majeste la tout© devouee Sceur, 

EuGEInIE. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

Foreign office, llth Ifovember 1S56. 

Lord Clarendon presents Ins humble duty to your Majesty, 
and hmnbiy begs to transmit the letters which arrived yester- 
day together with a copy of Count Walewski’s despatch. 

Lord Clarendon begs to return his thanks to your Majesty 
for allowing him to see the Empress’s letter. . . . The letter 
does not seem to require an answer at present. 

Lori Clarendon had a conversation of two hours this morn- 
ing with M. d© Persigny, who fought all his battles o’er again, 

1 Besides tbe complications arising out of the procrastination of Russia, in carrying out 
tlie Treaty of Paris, an international difficulty had lately arisen in Switaerland. A rising, 
professedly in defence of the hereditary interests of the King of Prussia, took place in 
the Canton of NeuchStel, but was suppressed, and some of the" insurgents taken prisoners 
by the Republican Government. The King of Prussia virtually expressed his approval 
of the movement by claiming the liberation of the prisoners, and his action was, to some 
extent, conntcnanced by the French Emperor. The matter was linally adjusted in 1857. 
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but did not say much beyond what Lord Cowley had reported. 
He is quite sure that the Emperor is as staunch as ever to 
the Alliance, and that he believes all his own personal interests 
as well as those of France are bound up with England. He 
said, too, that the Empress was not the least taken in by the 
flatteries of Russia, which she estimates at their juste valem\ 

M. de Persigny seems to have performed an act of j3ainful 
duty and rather of true devotion, by giving the Empress some 
advice about her own conduct and the fate she was preparing 
for herseh if she %Tas not more properly mindful of her j)osition 
and the obligations it entails. Lord Clarendon has seldom 
heard anj* thing more eloquent or more touching than the 
language of M. de Persigny in describing what he said to the 
Empress, -who ax^pears to have taken it in the best part, and 
to have begun acting upon the advice the next day. M. de 
Persigny has no doubt that Count Walewsld will soon be 
removed from his present office, and will be promoUd to St, 
Petersburg, but Lord Clarendon will wait to believe this until 
it is a fait accompli^ as it is more likely than not that when 
M. de Persigny is no longer on the sx^ot to m'ge the Emperor, 
Coxmt Walewsld wdll resume his influence. 

Count Walewsld’ s despatch made a very unfavourable im- 
pression upon the Cabinet, who were of opinion that upon 
such an invitation and such slender assurances respecting the 
course that Sardinia might take, we ought not to give up our 
solid and often repeated objections to reassembling the Con- 
gress — at all events it was considered that we ought to have a 
positive answer from Tmin before we gave a final answer. . . . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PiCCmiLLY, I^ovemler 1856. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Sir Alexander Cockbixrn ^ 
accejDts the office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, but 
expresses a strong wish not altogether to be shut out from 
Parliamentary functions. His health, which has frequently 
interfered with his attendance in the House of Commons, 
makes him feel uncertain as to the future, and he is not desirous 
of being immediately^ placed in the House of Lords, but he 
would be glad to be allowed to look forward to such a favour 
from your Majesty at some future time if he should find his 

1 Sir Alexander Cockburn’s parliamentary success dated Irom bis speech in the Don 
Pacifico debate ; see ante, vol. ii, p, 252, note 2. He was made Solicitor-Gen err. 1 shortly 
after, and then Attorney-General, being reappointed to the latter office in tuc end of 
1852. He had defended both MoKaghten and Pate for attacks on the Queen's person. 
The uncle whom he soon afterwards succeeded as baronet was now Dean of York. 
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health stand sufficiently good to give him a fair prospect of 
being useful in the House of Lords, He says that with the 
Baronetcy of an uncle he will succeed to an estate of £5,000 a 
year, indei^endent of what he has realised by his own profes- 
sional exertions ; and that consequently there ivould be a 
provision for a Peerage. Viscount Palmerston begs to sub- 
mit for your Majesty’s gracious approval that such a prospect 
might be held out to Sir Alexander Cockburn. T/he Chancellor 
and Lord Lansdowne and Lord Granville concur with Viscount 
Palmerston in thinking that much public advantage would 
arise from the presence of both Sir Alexander Cockburn, and of 
the Master of the Rolls/ in the House of Lords, and there are 
numerous precedents for the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and for the Master of the Rolls being Peers of Parlia- 
ment . 2 Their judicial duties would no doubt prevent them 
from sitting in the morning on appeal cases, but their presence 
in the evening in debates in which the opinions and learning 
of men holding high positions in the legal profession would be 
required, could not fail to be of great public advantage. Of 
course any expectation to be held out to Sir Alexander Cock- 
bmm would for the x^resent be a confidential and private 
communication to himself. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Quce7i Vicio?'ia. 

nusKEN, JS^overnber 185G. 

My deabest Victobia, — On Vicky’s sixteenth birthday I 
cannot write on black-edged paper, it looks too gloomy, and 
I begin by -wishing you joy on this day, with the sincere hope 
that it will also dans Vavenir prove to you one of satisfaction 
and happiness. I must now turn to your kind and affectionate 
letter of the 19th. I was sure that your warm heart would 
feel deeply the loss we have sustained.^ You must, however, 
remember that you were ever a most affectionate sister, and 
that Charles was fully aware and most grateful for these your 
kind and sisterly sentiments. The real blow was last year ; 
if that could have been mitigated, life might have been pre- 
served under tolerable circumstances. As things, however, 
proceeded, if the present attack could have been warded off, 
Charles’s existence would have been one of the most awful 
suffering, particularly for one whose mental disposition was 
quick and lively. Your sentiments on this occasion do 
you honour ; it is by feelings like those you express that evi- 

1 ::>ir John Romilly, created a peer in 1866. 

3 Lord Eldon in the former ofiBce ; Lord Langdale in the latter, 

3 The Queea’s half-brother, Prince Charles of Leiningen, had died on the 13th. 
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clently de7' A7iknupfimgspimkt with a future life inust be looked 
for, and that alone with such sentiments we can show oui’- 
selves tit for such an existence. 

For your precious health we must now claim that you will 
not permit your imagination to dwell too much on the very 
nieiancholy picture of the last moments of one whom you 
loved, however natural it may be, and howe^^er difficult it is 
to dismiss such ideas. 

Feo feels all this in a most beautiful and truly pious way. 
It is strange that November should be so full of sad anniver- 
saries. I can well understand what Vicky must have suffered, 
as it could not be expected that Fritz Wilhelm could Cjuite 
understand her grief. . . . 

Now I must leave you, remaining ever, my beloved Victoria, 
your truly devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

My best love to Albert. 

Qiieoii Victoria to Viscoimt Pcdmerston. 

Wi>’DSOR Castle, ‘H-ith Xoveniher ISoG. 

The Queen aioproves the recommendation of Mr Bickersteth ^ 
for the vacant Bishopric of Ripon, but she cannot disguise 
from herself that however excellent a man Mr Bickersteth may 
be, his aiD^oointment will be looked upon as a strong 23arty one, 
us he is one of the leaders of the Low Chui'ch Party ; but 
perha^DS Lord Palmerston may be able in the case of ^^ossible 
future aiD^^ohitments to remove any imin*ession of the Church 
patronage running unduly towards party extremes. 


Queen Tictoina to the Kmg of the Belgia^is. 

Windsor Castle, SG/Zi November 185G. 

Mv DEABEST Uis^CLE, — I was again j)revented from writing 
to you yesterdaj^ as I intended, by multitudinous letters, etc. 
I therefore come only to-day with my warmest thanks for your 
most kind, feeling, and sympathising letter of the 23rd, which 
I felt deeply. 

Poor dear Charles, I loved him tenderly and dearly, and feel 
every day more how impossible it is that the great blanlt caused 
by his loss should ever be filled up, and how impossible it is to 
realise the dreadful thought that I shall never see his dear, 
dear face again in this world I All the accounts of Ms peaceful 
death, of his fine and touching funeral, seem to me to be the 

1 Mr Bickersteth (a nephew of Lord Lan£?dale, a former Master of the Kolls) was then 
Lector of St Giles’. Lord Palmerston had written that he thought him w'ell qualified 
for a diocese “ full of manufacturers, clothier- workmen, Methodists, and Dissenters,” 
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descriptions of another person's death and burial — not poor 
dear Charles’s. 

Don’t fear for my health, it is particularly good — and g7*ief 
never seems to affect it ; little worries and annoyances fret 
and irrifate me, but not great or sad events. And I derive 
benefit and relief both in my body and soul in dwelling on the 
sad object which is the one which fills my heart ! The having to 
think and talk of other and indifferent things (l2nean not busi- 
ness so much) is very trying to my nerves, and does me harm. 

Vicky is well again, and the young couple seem really very 
fond of each other. We have from living [together] for twelve 
days — as we did entirely alone with him and Vicky in our own 
apartments — got to know him much more intimately, and to 
be much more d notre aise wdth him than we could be in the 
London season, and he is now quit© V enfant de la maison / 
He is excellent and very sensible. I hope that you may be 
equally pleased and satisfied with your future son-in-law. 

I must now conclude in great haste ; excellent Stockmar is 
particularly well and brisk. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBORNE, ^th December 1856. 

Lord Palmerston’s explanation of Lord Panmure’s object 
in proposing the appointment of a Director-General of Educa- 
tion of the Army in the Civil Department of its Government 
has but confirmed the Queen’s apprehensions as to the effect 
of that step, if sanctioned. The Queen has for some time 
been expecting the proposal of a well-digested and considered 
plan for the education of the officers of the Army, and knows 
that the Duke of Cambridge has had such a on© elaborated. 
Surely, in the absence of any fixed and approved system of 
education, it w^ould b© most imprudent to establish an Office 
for the discharge of certain important functions which are not 
yet defined. The Queen must therefore ask that the system 
of education to be in future adopted should first be submitted 
to her, and afterwards only the plan for the machinery which 
is to carry this out, the fitness of which can only be properly 
judged of with reference to the object in view. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Osborne, 12 th December 1856, 

The Queen returns the enclosed letters. Sir H. Bulwer’s 
is a clever composition, showing his wit and powers of writing. 
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The Queen has never, however, seen anything from him pro- 
ducing the impression that great and important affairs would 
be safe in his hands. 

The mission to Washington will be difficult to Is it 

necessary to be in a hurry about it ? Lord Elgin is sure to 
perform the duties very well, but is his former position as 
Governor-General of Canada not too high for him to go to 
Washington Minister ? . . . 


Memora7idum by Queen Victoria, 

OSBOIIXE, Ihth Decem'ber 185S. 

The Queen has seen the Memorandum which the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh has sent to the East India Company ; she 
thinks all he asks very fair and reasonable, and she trusts that 
the East India Compan^T- will be able to comply with them. 
As we are in complete possession since 1849 of the Maha- 
rajah’s enormous and splendid Kingdom, the Queen thinly we 
ought to do everything (which does not interfere with the 
safety of her Indian dominions) to render the position of this 
interesting and peculiarly good and amiable Prince as agreeable 
as possible, and not to let him have the feeling that he is a 
pynsoner. 

His being a Christian and completely European (or rather 
more English) in his habits and feelings, renders this much 
more necessary, and at the same time more easy. 

The Queen has a very strong feeling that everything should 
be done to show respect and kindness towards these poor fallen 
Indian Princes, whose Kingdoms we have taken from them, 
and who are naturally very sensitive to attention and kindness. 

Amongst all these, however, the Maharajah stands to a 
certain degree alone, from his civilisation, and likewise from 
his having lost his kingdom when he was a child entirely by 
the faults and misdeeds of others.^ 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston* 

OSBOKNB, 18i/i December 1S56, 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s explanation with regard to 

1 A complaint had been made by the Government of the United States of the unlawful 
enlistment in that country of recruits for the Englisli army, and Mr Crampton, the 
British Minister at Washington, had been dismissed. Diplomatic relations were resumed 
after a suspension of some months ; and Lord Napier was appointed British Minister in 
March 1857. 

a In reply, Mr Vernon Smith stated that he had brought all the Queen’s wishes before 
the Company. 
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Colonel Lefroy’s ^ appointment, the Queen has to say, that if 
he is to be made Inspector of Regimental Schools, she has no 
objection ; but she must protest against his being made Director 
of Education for the Army generally. We want a Director- 
General of Education very much, but he ought to be 
immediately under the Commander-in-Chief, if possible a 
General Oihcer of weight, assisted by a Board of OfHcers of 
the different Arms. 

Education ought to be made one of the essential requisites 
of an officer, and the reports on his proficiency ought to go direct 
through the proper superior fi'om the bottom to the top, par- 
ticularly if selection by merit is to receive a greater aj^plication 
for the future. If for his military proficiency and moral 
discipline, an officer is to be responsible to his Military chief, 
but for his mental acquirements to a Civil department, the 
xmity of the system will be broken and the Army ruined ; and 
this must be the case if the superintendence of the education 
is separated from the Military command. 

The subject of Military Education has, as Lord Palmerston 
,says, often been discussed in Parliament, which expects that 
some sufficient arrangement shall be made for it. But the 
mere creation of a place for an officer, however meritorious, to 
find him an equivalent for one which has to be reduced, can 
hardly be so called, and may even defeat the object itself. 
This subject is a most important one, and ought to be 
thoroughly examined before acting. The Queen understands 
that the Duke of Cambridge has transmitted to Lord Panmure 
a complete scheme, which must be now before him. If Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Panmure, the Dulve of Cambridge, and the 
Prince were to meet to consider tliis scheme, and the w'liole 
question in comiection with it, the Queen would feel every 
confidence that a satisfactory decision would be arrived at. 


The E^nperor of the French to Qtteen Victoria, 

lUndaied.'] 

Madame et tbes chebe Sceub, — Le Prince Frederic Guil- 
laume m’a remis ia lettre quo votre Majestb a bien voulu lui 
donner pour moi. Les expressions si amicales employees par 
votre Majeste m’ont vivement touche et quoique je fusse 
persuade que ia diversite d’ opinion d.e nos deux Gouvernements 
ne pouvait en rien alterer vos sentiments a mon egard, j’ai ete 
heureux d’en reeevoir la douce confirmation. Le Prince de 

1 John Henry Lefroy, who now became Inspector-G-eneral of Army Schools, was an 
artillery ofiicer of considerable scientific attainments. Many years later he was K.C.M,G-. 
iind Q-ovemor of Tasmania. 
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Prusse nous a beaucoup plu et je ne doute pas qu’il ne fasse ie 
bonlieur de ia Princesse Royale, car il me semble avoir toutes 
les quaiites de son age et de son rang. Nous avons tache do 
liii rendre le sejour de Paris aussi agreable que possible, mais 
je crois que ses peiisees etaient toujours a Osborne ou a Windsor^ 
II me tarde bien que toutes les discussions relatives au Traite 
de Paix aient un terme, car les partis en France en profitent 
pour tenter d’fe-ffaiblir rintimite de Falliance.i Je ne doute 
neanmoins que ie bon sens populaire en fasse iDromptement 
justice de toutes les faussetes qu’on a repandues. 

Votre Majeste, je Fespere, nedoutera jamais de mon desir de 
marcher d’ accord avec son Gouvernement et du regret que 
j’eprouve quand momentairement cet accord n’existe pas. 

En la priant de presenter mes liommages a S.A.R. la Duchesse 
de Kent et mes tendres amities au Prince, je lui renouvelle 
F assurance de la sincere amitie et de Fentier devouement aveo 
lesquels je suis, de votre Majeste, le bon Frere et Ami, 

NAPOLEOI^T. 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

The Grove, 2272 ^ December 1856. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty^ 
and humbly begs to transmit a letter from Lord Cowley, which 
contains the report of a curious conversation with the Emperor^ 
and which might make a despatch not very imlike Sir H. Sey- 
mour’s when he reported the partitioning views of the Emioeror 
Nicholas. 2 

It is cm-ious that in both cases the bribe to England should 
be Egypt. The Emperor of the French said nothing about 
the share of the spoils that France would look for, but His- 
Majesty means Morocco, and Marshal Vaillant ^ talked to Lord 
Clarendon of Morocco as necessary to Finance, just as the 
Americans declare that the United States are not safe without 
Cuba. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

Chateau de Windsor, le 31 Decembre 1856. 

Sire et cher Frere, — Je saisis avec empressement F occa- 
sion de la nouvelle annee pour remercier votre Majeste de son 
aimable lettre, en vous priant d’agr^er mes bons voeux autant 

1 A settlGmeat with Russia of the disputed Bessarabian frontier was at length decided 
upon, on lines suggested by the Emperor to the British Government. 

2 See ante p. 26. The Queen does not appear to have preserved a copy of Lord Cowley’s- 
letter. 

3 ivlinister of War- 
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pour le bonheur de V.M. que pour celui d© ITmperatrice et 
d© votre fils. 

La nouvell© anixee commence encore avec le bruit des pre- 
paratifs d© guerre, mais j’espere qu’on restera aux preparatifs 
©t apres 1© rapprochement qui a eu lieu entr© vous, Sire, et la 
Prusse, j’ai tout© confianc© qu’il vous sera possible d’assurer 
une solution pacifiqu© de cett© question Suisse,^ malheureuse- 
ment envenimee par 1’ amour-propre froiss<§ de thus c6t4s. 

Je suis bien heureuse qu© nos dxfficultes sur venues a T execu- 
tion du Traite de Paris soient maintenant entierement aplanies 
et qu© ce que V.M. signalait dans votre lettr© comme une 
esperance soit a present une reality. Eien ne viendi’a desor- 
mais, je I’espere, troubler notre bonne entente qui donne une 
garantie si important© au bien-etre de TEurope. Nous avons 
6te bien contents d’apprendre que notre futur gendre vous ait 
tant plu ; il nous a ecrit plein d© reconnaissance de raimable 
accueil que vous lui avez donn6 et plein d’admiration de tout 
ce qu’il a vu a Paris. 

Ma mere se remet peu a peu de la terrible secouss© qu’elle a 
©prouvee, et me charge ainsi que le Prince de leurs felicitations 
pour le jour de Tan. 

J’embrasse ITmperatrice et me dis pour toujours, Sire et 
oher Frere, de la bien affectiorme© Sceur, et fidele Amie, 

Victoria B. 


1 See ante, p. 214, note. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XXVI 


The closing months of 1S56 had witnessed the beginning of a 
dispute with China, a party of Chinese having boarded the lorcha 
A.rroiL\ a vessel registered under a recent ordinance of Hong Kong, 
arrested the crew as pirates, and torn down the British flag. The 
Captain’s right to fly the flag was questionable, for the term of 
registry, even if valid in the first instance, which was disputed, had 
expired (though the circumstance was unknown to the Chinese 
authorities), and the ship’s earlier history xmder the Chinese flag 
had been an evil one. But Sir John Bowring, British Plenipoten- 
tiary at Hong Kong, took punitive measures to enforce treaty obli- 
gations ; Admiral Seymour destroyed the forts on the river, and 
occupied the island and fort of Dutch Folly. In retaliation, the 
Chinese Governor Yeh put a price on Bowring’s head, and his 
assassination, and that of other residents, by poison, w'as attempted. 
The British Govermnent’s action, however, was stigmatised as high- 
handed, and a resolution censuring them was carried in the Com- 
mons, being moved by JVIr Cobden and supported by a coalition of 
Conservatives, Peelites, and the Peace Party, — Lord John Russell 
also opposing the Government. In consequence of this vote. 
Parliament was dissolved, and at the ensuing election the Peace 
Party was scattered to the winds ; Bright, Milner Gibson, and 
Cobden all losing their seats. Lord Palmerston obtained a trium- 
phant majority in the new House of Commons, of which Mr J. E. 
Denison was elected Speaker in succession to Mr Shaw-Lefevre, now 
created Viscount Eversley. At the end of the year an ultimatum 
was sent to Governor Yeh, requiring observance of the Treaty of 
Nankin, Canton was bombarded, and subsequently occupied by the 
English and French troops. 

Hostilities with Persia w^er© terminated by a treaty signed at Paris ; 
the Shah engaging to abstain from interference in Afghanistan, and 
to recognise the independence of Herat. 

A century had passed since the victory of Clive at Plassey, but the 
Afghan disasters and the more recent war with Russia had caused 
doubts to arise as to British stability in India, where the native forces 
were very large in comparison with the European. Other causes, 
among which may be mentioned the legalising of the remarriage of 
Hindoo widows, and a supposed intention to coerce the natives into 
Christianity, were operating to foment dissatisfaction, while recent 
acts of insubordination and symptoms of mutiny had been inade- 
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quately repressed ; but the immediate visible provocation to mutiny 
amono- the Bengal troops was the use of cartridges said to b© treated 
with a preparation of the fat of pigs and cows, the use of winch was 
abhorrent, on religious grounds, both to Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
The Governor-General assured the Sepoys by proclamation that no 
offence to their religion or injury to their caste was intended ; but 
on the 10th of May the native portion of the garrison at Meerut 
broke out in revolt. The Mutineers proceeded to Delhi, and were 
joined by the native troops there ; they established as Emperor the 
octogenarian King, a man of unscrupulous character, who had been 
hving under British protection. 

Great cruelties were practised on the European population of all 
ages and both sexes, at Lucknow, Allahabad, and especially Ca'wn- 
pore ; by the end of June, the Sepoys had mutinied at twenty- two 
stations — the districts chiefly affected being Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, and Oudh. To cope with this state of things, a large body 
of British soldiers on their way to China were diverted by Lord Elgin 
to India, and a force of 40,000 men was despatched from England 
round the Cape ; while Sir Colin Campbell was sent out as Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Meanwhile reinforcements had been drawn from tho 
Punjab, which had remained loyal. Lucknow was for a long time 
besieged by the rebels, and Sir Henry Lawrence, its gallant defender, 
killed. The garrison was reinforced on the 25th of September by 
General Havelock ; but the non-combatants could not be extricated 
from their perilous position till November, when the Garrison was 
relieved by Sir Colm Campbell. Delhi was taken in the course 
of September, but a considerable period elapsed before the rebellion 
was finally suppressed. Summary vengeance was inflicted on tho 
Sepoy rebels, which gave rise to some criticism of our troops for 
inhumanity ; but Lord Canning, the Governor-General, w’as no less 
severely blamed for his clemency ; and the general verdict was in 
favour of the measures adopted by the military and civilian officers, 
whose zeal and capacity suppressed the Mutiny. 

Before the Dissolution of Parliament, Mr Gladstone and IMr 
Disraeli had joined in an attack on the budget of Sir George Lewis, 
and the Peelite ex- Chancellor of the Exclaequer seemed for the 
moment disposed definitely to return to the Conservative party. 
To the Divorce Bill, the chief legislative result of the second Session, 
IVIr Gladstone gave a persistent and imyielding opposition : but it 
passed the Commons by large majorities ; a Bill for the removal of 
Jewish disabilities was much debated, but not carried. In August, 
another visit, tliis time of a private character, was paid by the 
Emperor and Empress of the French to the Queen at Osborne. In 
the middle of November a series of commercial disasters of great 
magnitude took place. The Government, as in 1847, authorised the 
infrmgement for a time of the Bank Charter Act, and a third session 
was held to pass an Act of Indemnity, 
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Queen Victoria to JSIr Laboucliere, 

■Windsor castle, January 1S57. 

The despatches from Sir George Grey ^ which the Queen 
returns are most interesting. The two chief objects to accom- 
plish appear to be the bringing the Kaffirs in British Kaffraria 
within the pale of the law, so that they may know the blessings 
of it — and the re-absorption, if possible, of the Orange River 
Free State. To both these objects the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily directed. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Broadlands, \%th January lSo7. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and he and Lady Palmerston will have the honour of 
waiting upon your Maj esty as soon as he is able to move. He 
is, however, at present on crutches, and can hardly expect to 
be in marching order for some few days to come. With regard 
to the matters that are likely to be discussed when Parliament 
meets, Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit that the one 
which has for some months past occupied the attention of all 
Europe, namely, the execution of the Treaty of Paris, has been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to all parties ; and this is not 
only a great relief to the Government, but is also a security 
for the continuance of the Anglo-French Alliance, which would 
have been greatly endangered by the discussions and explana- 
tions that might otherwise have been forced on. 

The various questions of difference between your Majesty’s 
Government, and that of the United States, have also been 
settled, and the diplomatic relations between the two countries 
are about to be replaced upon their usual footing. This result 
Avill have given great satisfaction to the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests. 

1 See ante^ pp. 200-1. The task of dealing with the Hottentots and KafBrs, and 
coming to an understanding with the recalcitrant Boers, was a difficult one. 
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Some discussion will take place as to the Expedition to the 
coast of Persia, and some persons will, of coiirse, find fault with 
the whole policy pursued on that matter ; but people in general 
^dil understand that Herat is an advanced post of attack against 
British India, and that whatever belongs nominally to Persia 
must be considered as belonging practically to Russia, whenever 
Russia may want to use it for her own purposes. 

The outbreak of hostilities at Canton^ was the result of the 
decision of your Majesty’s officers on the spot, and not the con- 
sequence of orders from home. The first responsibility must 
therefore rest with the local authorities, but Viscount Palmer- 
ston cannot doubt that the Government will be deemed to 
have acted right in advising your Majesty to approve the pro- 
ceedings, and to direct measures for obtaining from the Chinese 
Government concessions which are indispensable for the main- 
tenance of friendly relations between China and the Govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Of domestic questions, that which will probably be the most 
agitated wdll be a large and immediate diminution of the 
Income Tax ; but any such diminution would disturb the 
financial arrangements of the country, and it is to be hoped 
that Parliament will adopt the scheme which will be proposed 
by Sir G. C. Lewis, by which the Income Tax would be made 
equal in each of the next three years, the amount now fixed 
by Law for 1857 being diminished, but the amount now 
fixed by Law for 1858 and 1859 being increased. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston hears from persons likely to know, that 
the Conservative Party are not more united than they were last 
Session. That Mr Disraeli and the great bulk of his nominal 
followers are far from being on good terms together, and that 
there is no immediate junction to be expected between Mr 
Disraeli and Mr Gladstone.^ 


Mr Cobden has given it to be understood that he wishes at 
the next General Election to retire from the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. The real fact being that the line he took about the 
late war has made him so unpopular with his constituents that 
he would probably not be returned again.^ 

Viscount Palmerston has heard privately and confidentially 
that Lord J ohn Russell wrote some little time ago to the Dxike 


1 to Introductory Note, ante, p. 223. The difficulty with China had arisen out of her 
refusal to throw open the city of Canton to European trade in conformity with the Treaty 
•of Nanjto, vol. i. p, 441. Sir John Bowring, Chief Superintendent of Trade (and, 
on British Plenipotentiary) at Hong-Kong, had resented this, and the feeling thus 
engendered had come to a crisis on the occasion of the seizure of the crew of the Arrow. 

a The proDabluty of this combination was now being perpetually mooted, and, in fact, 
the two ex-Chancellors combined in attacking the Budget. 

TJKa?? instead for Huddersfield, and was defeated by an untried politician : one 
W t E'dffi Bipon) and one Conservative were returned unopposed in the 
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of Bedford to say that it had been intimated to him that an 
o^er would be made to him if he were disposed to accept it, to 
go to the House of Lords and to become there the Leader of 
the Government. In case your Majesty may have heard this 
report. Viscount Palmerston thinks it right to say that no such 
communication to Lord John Russell was ever authorised by 
him, nor has been, so far as he is aware, ever made, and in truth 
Viscount Pahnerston must candidly say that in the present 
state of public opinion about the coui’se which Lord J ohn has 
on several occasions pTirsued, he is not inclined to think that 
his accession to the Government would give the Government 
any additional strength. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace, 25/7i February 1S57. 
The Queen would wish to know before she approves of the 
appointment of Mr Alford, of Quebec Chapel, to the head 
Deanery of Canterbury, whether he is a very Low Churchman, 
as Lord Palmerston will remember that he agreed in her 
observation after the appointment of several of the Bishops, 
that it would be advisable to choose those who were of moderate 
opinions — not leaning too much to either side. Extreme 
opinions lead to mischief in the end, and produce much discord 
in the Church, which it woiild be advisable to avoid.^ 

With respect to the Garter, which the Duke of Norfolk has 
declined, she approves of its being offered to the Duke of 
Portland.2 She thinks that the one now vacant by the death 
of poor Lord Ellesmere ^ might most properly be bestowed on 
Lord Granville — he is Lord President and Leader of the House 
of Lords, and acquitted himself admirably in his difficult 
mission as Ambassador to the Emperor of Russia’s Coronation. 

Should Lord Palmerston agree in this view he might at once 
mention it to Lord Granville. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICX3ADILLY, 2^th February 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has seen Mr Hay ter ^ this morning, and finds from 

1 The Deanery \7aa offered to and accepted by Mr Alford. 

2 WiXliam John Cavendish Bentiack-Scott, fifth Duke (1800-1879), He did not accept 
the honour, which was coof erred on the Marquis of Westminster. 

3 Lord Francis Egerton bad inherited a vast property from the third and last Duke 
of Bridgewater (the projector of English inland navigation), and was created Earl of 
Ellesmere in 1846. The Garter was accepted by Lord Granville. 

4 Mr (afterwards Sir) William Hayter, Uberal Whip, the father of lord Haversham. 
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him that the disposition of the House of Commons is improving, 
and that many of the supporters of the Government who bad 
at first thought of voting with Mr Cobden ^ are changing their 
minds. It has been suggested to Viscount Palmerston that it 
would be useful to have a meeting of the Party in Downing 
Street on Monday, and that many wavering members only 
want to have something said to them which they could quote 
as a reason for changing their intended course ; asid Viscount^ 
Palmerston has given directions for summoning such a meeting. 

Lord Derby has had meetings of his followers, and has told 
them that unless they will support him in a body he will cease 
to be their leader, as he will not be the head of a divided Party. 
Viscount Palmerston can scarcely bring himself to believe that 
the House of Commons will be so fickle as suddenly and without 
reason to turn round upon the Government, and after having 
given them last Session and this Session large majorities on 
important questions, put them in a minority on what Mr Dis- 
raeli last night in a few words said on the motion for adjourm 
ment described as a Vote of Censure. With regard, however,, 
to the question put by your Majesty as to what would be the 
course pursued by the Government in the event of a defeat, 
Viscount Palmerston could hardly answer it without delibera- 
tion with his colleagues. His own firm belief is that the present 
Government has the confidence of the country in a greater 
degree than any other Government that could now be formed 
would have, and that consequently upon a Dissolution of 
Parliament, a House of Commons woixld be returned more 
favourable to the Government than the present. Whether the 
state of business as connected with votes of supply and the 
Mutiny Act wotild admit of a Dissolution, supposing such a 
measure to b© sanctioned by your Majesty, would remain to be 
enquired into ; but Viscount Palmerston believes that there 
would be no insurmountable difficulty on that score. He will 
have the honour of waiting upon your Majesty at a little before 
three to-morrow. 


TAe Prince Albert to Viscount Palmerston. 

BUOKENGHAH PALACE, Zrd March 1857. 

My bbab- Loud Paxmbbston, — The Queen has this moment 
received your letter giving so unfavourable an account of the 
prospects of to-night’s division. She is sorry that her health 

1 See Ihtrodnctoj^ Kote, p. S23. Mr Cobden*s molaon of censure affirmed that 
ttie papers laid on toe table of the House did not justify the violent measures resorted 
to by me Government at Oanton in the affair of the Arrow, He was supported by liOrd 
John Bussell, Mr Roebuck, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Disraeli, the latter emphatically 
diallenging the Premier to appeal to the country. 
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imperatively requires her going into the country for a few days» 
and having put off her going to Windsor on account of the 
Debate which was expected to close yesterday, she cannot now 
do so again to-day. She feels, however, the inconvenience of 
her absence should the division turn out as ill as is now antici- 
pated. The Queen could not possibly come to a decision on so 
important a point as a Dissolution without a personal discussion 
and conference with you, and therefore hopes that you noight 
be able to go down to-morrow perhaps for dinner and to stay 
over the night. 

The Queen feels herself physically quite unable to go through 
the anxiety of a Ministerial Crisis and the fruitless attempt 
to form a new Government out of the heterogeneous elements 
out of which the present Opposition is composed* should the 
Government feel it necessary to offer their resignation, and 
would on that account prefer any other alternative* . . . Ever^ 
etc., AnBEBT. 


Viscount Palme7'ston to Queen Victoria^ 

House op Commons, Uh March 1S57. 
{i^narier to Eight.) 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that his communication to the House 
of an intention to give the constituencies of the country an 
opportunity of judging between the present Government and 
any other administration which might be formed, has been on 
the whole w’ell received, and, with the exception of Mr Glad- 
stone, most of the persons who spoke intimated a willingness 
to allow without interruption the completion of such business 
as may be necessary before the Dissolution. Mr Disraeli said 
that he and those who act with liim would give all fair assistance 
consistent with their opinions, but hoped nothing would be 
proj^osed to which they could reasonably object. Mr Glad- 
stone, with great vehemence, repelled the charge of combina- 
tion, evidently meaning to answer attacks made out of the 
House. . . . 

The result of what passed seems to be that no serious diffi- 
culty will be tlu'own in the way of an early Dissolution. 


Earl Granville to Queen Victoria* 

lUndaied. ? Uth March 1857.1 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to submit that Lord Derby made a speech of two 

1 Mr Oobden's motioa was carried by 263 to 247, and Lord Palmerston promptly 
accepted Mr Disraeli’s challenge to dissolve Parliament. 
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hours, in which he glanced afc the present state of affairs.^ He 
made a personal attack on Lord Palmerston, and described his 
colleagues as cyphers and appendages. The rest of his speech 
was of a singularly apologetic and defensive character. PI© was 
quite successful in clearing himself from an understanding — 
not from political conversations with Mr Gladstone. 

Lord Granville, in his reply, was thought very^ discourteous 
by Lord Malmesbury and Lord Hardwlcke, who closed the 
conversation. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria,^ 

PICCA.DTLLT, ISth March 1S57. 

. . . Viscount Palmerston begs to state that the Speaker 
has chosen the title of Eversley, the name of a small place near 
his residence ^ in Hampshire, all the large towns in the county 
having already been adopted as titles for Peers. The or- 
dinary course would be that your Majesty should make him 
a Baron, and that is the course which was followed in the cases 
of Mr Abbot made Lord Colchester, and Mr Abercromby made 
Lord Dunfermline ; but in the case of Mr Manners Sutton a 
different course was pursued, and he was made Viscount 
Canterbury.^ The present Speaker is very anxious that his 
services, which, in fact, have been more meritorious and useful 
than those of Mr Manners Sutton, should not appear to be con- 
sidered by your Majesty as less deserving of your Majesty’s 
Royal favour, and as the present Speaker may justly be said 
to have been the best who ever filled the chair, Viscount 
Palmerston would beg to submit for your Majesty’s gracious 
approval that he may be created Viscount Eversley. It will 
be well at the same time if your Majesty should sanction this 
arrangement that a Record should be entered at the Home 
Office stating that this act of grace and favour of your Maj esty 
being founded on the peculiar circumstances of the case, is not 
to [be] deemed a precedent for the eases of future Speakers. 

Lord Canterbury was also made a Grand Cross of the Civil 
Order of the Bath; it will be for your Majesty to consider 
whether it might not be gracious to follow in all respects on 
the present occasion the course which was pursued in the case 
of Mr Manners Sutton. 


motion, were resected by 146 to 110. uu the 16th of March Lord Derby took the oppor- 
eSon supporters in reference to the General 

the 9tb, Mr Speaker Shaw-Lefevre had announced in the House of Commons 
ft® occupied since 1839, when his 

been made a trial of strength between parties. He was voted an annuity of 
created Viscount Eversley, receiving also the G.O.B. ^ 

3 Heckfield Haoe, near Winchfield. 
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Queen Yictoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BUCKlNGHm PALACE, 2Uh March 1857. 

My dearest Uncxe, — . . . The Opposition have played 
their game most foolishly, and the result is that all the old 
Tories say they will certainly not support them ; they very 
truly say Lord Dex'by’s party — that is those 'who want to get 
into office coiite que coute — whether the country suffers for it or 
not, wanted to get in under false colours, and that they won’t 
support or abide — which they are quite right in. There is 
reason to hope that a better class of men will be returned, and 
returned to support the Government, not a particular cry of 
this or that. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R.^ 


Earl Granville to Queen Victoi'ia, 

iUndated. 1 May 1S57. 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to submit that the Lord Chancellor made the best 
statement he has yet done, introducing his Divorce Bill . 2 . . . 
Lord Lyndhurst made a most able speech in favour of the Bill, 
but wished it to go further, and give permission to a woman 
to sue for a divorce if she was “ maliciously deserted ” by her 
husband. . . . The Bishop of Oxford pretended that he was 
not going to speak at ail, in order to secure his following instead 
of preceding the Bishop of London ; but upon a division being 
called he 'was obliged to s]3eak, and did so with considerable 
force and eloquence, but betraying the greatest possible 
preparation. The Bishox3 of London, after showing that 

^ In bis address to the electors of Tiverton, the Premier declared that “ an insolent 
barbarian, wielding authority at Canton, bad violated the British flag, broken the en- 
gagements of treaties, oliered rewards for the beads of British subjects in that part of 
China, and planned their destruction by murder, assassination, and poison.*’ The 
courage and good temper displayed by Lord Palmerston, and the energy with -which be 
had carried the country through the Crimean struggle, had w'on him widespread popu- 
larity, and the Peace party were generally routed, the prominent members all losing their 
seats. The Peelite ranks* w^ere also thinned, but Lord John Bussell, contrary to general 
expectation, held iiis seat in the City. There were one hundred and eighty-nine new 
members returned, and the Ministry found themselves in command pf a handsome 
majority. 

2 Before this date a divorce could only be obtained in England by Act of Parliament, 
after sentence in the ecclesiastical Court, and (in the case of a husband’s application) a 
verdict in cHm, con, against the adulterer. The present English law wcis rsfabhshed by 
the Bill of 1857, the chief amendment made in Committee being the provision exempting 
the clergy from the obligation to marry divorced persons. Bishop Wilberforce opposed 
the BiH strenuously, wdiile Archbishop Sumner and Bishop Tait of London supported it. 
Sir Bichard Bethell, the Attomey-Greneral, piloted the measure most skilfully through 
the Commons, in the teeth of the eloquent and persistent opposition of Mr Gladstone, 
who, to quote a letter from Lord Palmerston to the Queen, opposed the second reading 
“ in a speech of two hours and a half, fluent, eloquent, brilliant, full of theological learning 
and scriptural research, but fallacioua in argument, and with parts inconsistent with 
each other,” 
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the Bishop of Oxford’s speech was a repetition of Mr Keble’s 
speech, made an excellent answer. The Debate was finished 
by the Duke of Argyll. 

For the Bill, 47. Against it, 18. 


The Earl of Clarendon to the Prince Albert. 

20th May 1S57. 

— I have the honour to inform your Royal Highness that 
I have had a very long and interesting conversation with M. de 
Persigny to-day* He told me of the different Utopias which 
the Emperor had in his head, of His Majesty’s conviction that 
England, Franca, and Russia ought between them to regler les 
affaires de V Europe, of the peu de cas which he made of Austria 
or any other Power, and of the various little complaints which 
His Majesty thought he had against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and which had been magnified into importance by the 
malevolence or the stupidity of the persons who had more or 
less the ear of the Emperor.^ 

M. de Persigny told me also that in a conversation with the 
Emperor at which he had taken care that Coimt Walewski 
sho^dd be present, he had solemnly warned the Emperor of the 
danger he would incur if he swerved the least from the path 
of his true interest which was the English Alliance, that all the 
Sovereigns who were flattering and cajoling him for their own 
purposes looked down upon him as an adventurer, and no 
more believed in the stability of his tlxrone, or the duration of 
his dynasty, than they did in any other events of which ex- 
treme improbability was the character ; whereas the English, 
who never condescended to flatter or cajole anybody, but who 
looked to the interests of England, were attached to the French 
Alliance and to the Sovereign of France because peaceful re- 
lations with that country were of the utmost importance to 
England. France was the only country in Exxrope that could 
do England harm, and on the other hand England was the 
only country that could injure France — the late war with 
Russia had not the slightest effect upon France except costing 
her money, but a war with England would set every party in 
France into activity each with its own peculiar objects, but 
all of them against the existing order of things — Vordre social 
serait hotdeverse and the Empire might perish in the convulsion. 

The result of this and other conversations appears to be an 
earnest desire of the Emperor to come to England on a private 

1 A diflference had arisen as to the future of the Principaiities — Prance, Sar^nia, and 
Bcwsia faTonriag their union, while England, Austria, and Turkey held that a single 
state, so formed, might hecome too Eussian in its sympathies. 
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visit to the Queen, if possible at Osborne, and at any time 
that might be convenient to Her Majesty. M. de Persigny 
describes him as being intent upon this project, and as attach- 
ing the utmost importance to it in order to eclair er his own 
ideas, to guide his policy, and to prevent by personal com- 
munication with the Queen, your Royal Highness, and Her 
Majesty’s Government the dissidences and mesintelligences 
which the Ehaperor thinks will arise from the want of such 
c ommunications. 

I fear that such a visit would not be very agreeable to 
Her Majesty, but in the Emperor’s present frame of mind, 
and his evident alarm lest it should be thought that the 
Alliance has been in any way ebranlee^ I cannot entertain a 
doubt that much good might be done, or, at all events, 
that much mischief might be averted by the Emperor being 
allowed to pay his respects to Her Majesty in the manner 
he proposes. 

I have discussed the matter after the Cabinet this evening 
with Lord Palmerston, who takes entirely the same view of 
the matter as I have taken the liberty of expressing to your 
Royal Highness. I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect. Sir, your Royal Highness’s most faitliful and devoted 
S er vant. Cl abend on. 

The Prince Albert to the Earl of Clarendon. 

Osborne, 215/ May 1867. 

My bbab Lobd Clabendon, — ^I have shown your letter to 
the Queen, who wishes me to say in answer to it that she will, 
of course, be ready to do what may appear best for the public 
interest. We shall, therefore, be ready to receive the Em- 
peror, with or without the Empress, here at Osborne in the 
quiet way which he proposes. The present moment would, 
however, hardly do. Drawing-rooms and parties being an- 
nounced in London, Parliament sitting, and the Season going 
on and the Queen having only a few days from the Grand 
Duke’s visit to her return to Town, The latter half of July, 
the time at which the Queen would naturally be here and the 
best yachting season, might appear to the Emperor the most 
eligible, as being the least force. 

Till then a cottage which is rebuilding will, we hope, be ready 
to accommodate some of the suite, whom we could otherwise 
not properly house. 

I have no doubt that good will arise from a renewed inter- 
course with the Emperor ; the only thing one may perhaps 
be afraid of is the possibility of his wishing to gain us over to 

VOL. HI S* 
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his views with regard to a redistribution of Europe, and may 
be disappointed at our not being able to assent to bis plans 
and aspirations. Albert.^ 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BucfKINaHAM PaLA.CE, ICf/i June 1857. 

My dearest Uncle, — The christening of little Beatrice ^ 
is just over — and was very brilliant and nice. We had the 
luncheon in the fine ball-room, which looked very handsome. 
The Archduke Maximilian (who is here since Sunday evening) 
led me to the chapel, and at the luncheon I sat between him 
and Fritz, I cannot say how much we like the Archduke ; 
he is charming, so clever, natural, kind and amiable, so English 
in his feelings and likings, and so anxious for the best under- 
standing between Austria and England. With the exception 
of his mouth and chin, he is good-looking ; and I think one 
does not the least care for that, as he is so very kind and clever 
and pleasant. I wish you really joy, dearest Uncle, at having 
got siufh a husband for dear Charlotte, as I am sure he will 
make her happy, and is quite worthy of her. He may, and 
win do a great deal for Italy.^ . . . 

I must conclude for to-day, hoping soon to hear from you 
.again. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCAJDILLY, 26^/l June 1857, 

, . . Viscount Palmerston is sorry to have received the 
'.accompanying account of the extension of the Mutiny among 
vthe native troops in India, but he has no fear of its results.^ 
The bulk of the European force is stationed on the North-West 
frontier, and is, therefore, within comparatively easy reach 
of Delhi, and about six thousand European troops will have 
returned to Bombay from Persia. It wiU, however, seem to be 
advisable to send off at once the force amounting to nearly 
eight thousand men, now under orders for embarkation for 
India ; and when the despatches arrive, which will be about 

t See postal p. 242, note 1. 

2 Princess Beatrice (now Princess Henry of Battenberg) was born on the 14th of April, 

3 The tra^c end of a union which pronpscd so brightly came in 1867, when the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, having accepted the Imperial crown of Mexico, offered to him by the 
Provisional Government, was shot by order of President Juarez. The Empress Charlotte 
had come to Europe a year earlier to seek help for her husband from the French Emperor. 
In consequence of the shook caused by the failure of her mission, her health entirely gave 
way. 

4 Alarming accounts of disturbances in India had been received for some weeks past, 
ibut Lord Palmerston failed to grasp the gravity of the situation. Even after the intelli- 
tgence reached England of the mutiny of the native regiments at Meerut, on the 10th of 
:May, and of the hoirible massacres of women and children, the Ministry did not fully 
uceato the peril threatening our Indian possessions. 
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the middle of next week, it Vvdll be seen whether any further 
reinforcements will be required. 

The extent of the Mutiny appears to indicate some deeper 
cause than that which was ascribed to the fii'st insubordina- 
tion. That cause may be, as some allege, the apprehension 
of the Hindoo priests that their religion is in danger by the 
progress of civilisation in India, or it may be some hostile 
foreign agency. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

^Undated, f June 1S57.] 

Tlie Queen thinks that the persons decorated with the 
Victoria Cross might very properly be allowed to bear some 
distinctive mark after their name.^ The warrant instituting 
the decoration does not style it “an Order,” but merely “ a 
Naval and Military Decoration ” and a distinction ; nor is it 
properly speaking an order, being not constituted. V.C. would 
not do. K.G. means a Knight of the Garter, C.B. a Com- 
panion of the Bath, M.P. a Member of Parliament, M.D. a 
Doctor of Medicine, etc., etc., in all cases designating a person. 
No one could be called a Victoria Cross. V.C. moreover means 
Vice-Chancellor at present. D.V.C. (decorated with the 
Victoria Cross) or B.V.C, (Bearer of the Victoria Cross) might 
do. The Queen thinks the last the best. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 29iA June 1857. 

The Queen has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Pan- 
mure’ s letter of yesterday. She had long been of opinion 
that reinforcements waiting to go to India ought not to be 
delayed. The moment is certainly a very critical one, and the 
additional reinforcements now proposed will be much wanted. 
The Queen entirely agrees with Lord Panmure that it wdll be 
good policy to oblige the East India Company to keep per- 
manently a larger portion of the Royal Army in India than 
heretofore. The Empire has nearly doubled itself within the 
last twenty years, and the Queen’s troops have been kept 
at the old establishment. They are the body on whom the 
maintenance of that Empire depends, and the Company ought 
not to sacrifice the highest interests to love of patronage. The 

1 The Victoria Cross had just been instituted by Boyal Warrant, and the Queen had, 
with her own hand, decorated those who had won the distinction, in Hyde Park, on the 
26th of June, 
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Queen hopes that the new reinforcements will be sent out in 
their Brigade organisation, and not as detached regiments ; 
good Commanding Officers knowing their troops will be of the 
highest importance next to the troops themselves. 

The Queen must ask that the troops by whom we shall be 
diminished at home by the transfer of so many regiments to* 
the Company should be forthwith replaced by an increase of 
the establishment up to the number voted by Parliament, and 
for wffiich the estimates have been taken, els© we denude oxir- 
selves altogether to a degree dangerous to our own safety at 
home, and incapable of meeting a sudden emergency, which, 
as the present example shows, may come upon us at any 
moment. If we had not reduced in such a hurry this spring, 
we should now have all the men w’-anted ! 

The Queen wishes Lord Panmure to communicate this 
letter to Lord Palmerston. The accounts in to-day’s papers 
from India are most distressing. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

BUCKINGHA-M PaIjA.CE, Zrd July 1857, 

Tlie Queen has received Lord Panmure’ s letter of yesterday. 
She has sanctioned the going of four Pi/egiments to the East 
Indies. With regard to the reduction of the garrison of Malta 
to four Regiments, she hopes the Government will well con- 
sider whether this will not reduce this valuable and exposed 
spot to a state of insecurity. 

The Queen is sorry to find Lord Panmure still objecting 
to a proper Brigade system, without which no army in the 
world can be efficient. We want General Officers, and carmot 
train them unless we employ them on military duty, not on 
clerks' duty in district or colony, but in the command of 
troops. The detachment of Regiments is no reason for having 
no system, and the country will not pay for General Officers 
whose employment is not part of a system ; our Army is then 
deprived of its efficiency by the refusal to adopt a system on 
the part of the Government. 


Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria. 

OALCXnTA, ith July 1857. 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and although unable to give to your Majesty the complete 
details of the captxire of Delhi, and of the defeat of the rebels 
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in that city,^ as he has long desired to do, he can at least 
announce to j^our Majesty that the city is in the possession 
of the British troops, under Major-General Sir Henry Barnard ; 
and that nothing remains in the hands of the insurgents 
except the Palace or Fort, in which they have all taken 
refuge. This was the state of things on the 13th and 14th 
of June, the latest day of which any certain accounts have 
been received from Delhi ; but nothing was likely to in- 
terfere vith the completion of the eaiDture within forty-eight 
hours. 

This event has been long and anxiously awaited, and the 
time which has elapsed has cost England and India very dear. 
Many precious lives have been lost, and much heartrending 
suffering has been endured, for which there can be no compensa- 
tion. The reputation of England’s power, too, has had a rude 
shake ; and nothing but a long-continued manifestation of 
her might before the eyes of the whole Indian Empire, evinced 
by the presence of such an English force as shall make the 
thought of oppositon hoi^eless, will re-establish coruddence in 
her strength. 

Lord Canning much fears that there are parts of India 
where, imtii this is done, a complete return to peace and 
order will not be effected. Wherever the little band of English 
soldiers — little when compared with the stretch of country 
over which they have to operate — which Lord Canning has 
at liis disposal has shown itself, the effect has been instan- 
taneous. 

Except at Delhi, there has scarcely been an attempt at 
resistance to an European soldier, and the march of the smallest 
detachments has preserved order right and left of the roads. 
The same has been the case in large cities, such as Benares, 
Patna, and others ; all going to prove that little more than 
the presence of English trooi>s is needed to ensure peace. 
On the other hand, where such troops are known not to be 
within reach, anarchy and violence, when once let loose, 
continue unrestrained ; and, imtil further additions are made 
to the English regiments in the disturbed districts, this state 
of things will not only continue, but extend itself. The 
fall of Delhi will act to some degree as a check ; but where 
rapine and outrage have raged uncontrolled, even for a few 
hours, it is to be feared that nothing but the actual presence 
of force will bring the country into order. 

1 After the outbreak at Meerut in May, the fugitive Sepo^ fled to Belhi, and en- 
deavoured to capture the magazine, which, however, was exploded by Bntish soldiers. 
Delhi was not captured until September (see post, p. 249). On the 11th of July, the 
Q-ovemment received intelligence of the spread of the Mutiny throughout Bengal, and 
the resulting diminution ot the Indian Army. 
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Lord Canning rejoices to say that to-day the first Regiment 
of yonr Majesty’s Forces destined for China has entered the 
Hooghly. Lord Canning did not scruple, knowing how much 
was at stake, earnestly to press Lord Elgin to allow those 
forces to be turned aside to India before proceeding to the 
support of your Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China ; ^ and 
to this, so far as regards the first two Regiments, ^L or d Elgin 
readily assented. From what Lord Canning has ventured to 
state above, your Majesty will easily understand the satis- 
faction with which each new arrival of an English transport 
in Calcutta is regarded by him. 

As yet no military operations south of Delhi have been 
undertaken. Next week, however, a column composed of 
your Majesty’s 64th and 78th (Highland) Regiments will 
reach Cawnpore ^ and Lucknow, in the neighbourhood of 
which it is probable that an opportunity will offer of strildng 
a decisive blow at the band of rebels which, after that in 
Delhi, is the strongest and most compact. But Lord Canning 
greatly doubts whether they will await the onset. Unfor- 
tunately, they may run away from the English troops, and yet 
prove very formidable to any who are weaker than themselves 
— whether Indians or unarmed Europeans. 

Your Majesty is aware that in the critical condition of 
affairs which now, exists. Lord Camiing has felt himself com- 
pelled to adopt the measure of placing the King of Oudh in 
confinement in Fort William, in consequence of the use made 
of his name by those who have been busy tampering with the 
Sepoys ; and of the intrigues which there is good reason to 
believe that the Minister of the Iving, who is also in the Fort, 
has carried on in his master’s name.^ The Iving has been, 
and will continue to be, treated with every mark of respect 
and indulgence which is compatible with his position, so long 
as it may be necessary that he should be retained in the Fort. 

Lord Canning earnestly hopes that your Majesty and the 
Prince are in the enjoyment of good health, and prays your 
Majesty to be graciously pleased to accept the expression of 
his sincere devotion and dutiful attachment. 

1 For Sir George Gre^^s action at Cape Town, in reference to the troops destined for 
China, see his Memoir, in the Dictionary of JVational Biography, 

2 On the 4th of June, two native regiments had mutinied at Cawnpore, and the English 
residents, under General Sir Hugh Wheeler, were besieged. After many deaths and much 
privation, the garrison were induced by the perfidy of Nana Sahib, who had caused the 
Cawnpore rising, to surrender, on condition of their lives being spared. On the 27th of 
June, not suspecting their impending fate, the enfeebled garrison, or what was left of it. 
gave themselves up. The men were Mlled, the women and children being first enslaved 
and afterwards massacred. On the 16th of July, General Havelock defeated Nana 
Sahib at Cawnpore, the city was occupied by the English, and a sanguinary, but well- 
merited, retribution exacted. 

3 The ex- King had been living under the protection of the Indian Government. The 
arrest took place early in June at Ms residence at Garden Beach, 
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Viscount PalmeT^ston to Queen Victoria. 

PICCADILLY, 21th July 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Disraeli this aftemoon,. 
in a speech of three hours, made his Motion on the state of 
India. His Motion was ostensibly for two papers, one of' 
which does not exist, at least in the possession of the Govern- 
ment, and the other of which ought not to be made public^ 
as it relates to the arrangements for defending India against 
external attack. He represented the disturbances in India 
as a national revolt, and not as a mere military mutiny ; and. 
he enumerated various causes which in his opinion accounted, 
for and justified this general revolt. Some of these causes 
were various measures of improved civilisation which from 
time to time during the last ten years the Indian Government 
had been urged by Parliament to take. Mr Vernon Smith 
followed, and in a very able speech answered in great detail 
Mr Disraeli’s allegations. Sir Erskine Perry who evidently 
had furnished Mr Disraeli with much of his mistaken asser- 
tions, supported his views. Mr Campbell, Member for Wey- 
mouth, who had been many years in India, showed the fallacy 
of Mr Disraeli’s arguments, and the groimdlessness of many 
of his assertions. Mr Wliiteside supported the Motion. Lord 
John Russell, who had after Mr Disraeli’s speech communicated, 
with the Government, expressed his disapprobation of Mr 
Disraeli’s speech, and moved as an Amendment an Address: 
to your Majesty expressing the assurance of the support 
of the House for measures to suppress the present disturbances, 
and their co-operation with your Majesty in measures for the 
permanent establishment of tranquillity and contentment 
in India.2 ]Mr Mangles, the Chairman of the Directors, re- 
plied at much length, and very conclusively to Mr Disraeli’s 
speech. Mr Liddell, with much simplicity, asked the Speaker 
to tell him how he should vote, but approved entirely of 
Lord John Russell’s address. Mr Ayrton moved an adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, which was negatived by 203 to 79, Mr 
Hadfield then shortly stated in his provincial dialect that 

we can never keep our ’old upon Hindia by the Force of 
Harms.” Mr Disraeli then made an animated reply to the 
speeches against him, but in a manner almost too animated 
for the occasion. Mr Thomas Baring set Mr Disraeli right, 
but in rather strong terms, about some proceedings of the 

1 Chief Justice of Bombay 1847-1852, and M.P. for Bevonport 1864-1859. 

2 ** One of those dry constitutional platitudes,” said Mr Disraeli in reply, ” whidl. in 
a moment of difficulty the noble lord pulls out of the dusty pigeon-holes of his mind, and 
8hak^ in the perplexed face of the baffled House of Commons.” Mr Disradi was 
admittedly much annoyed by the statesmanlike interveniSon of Lord John. 
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Committee on Indian Affairs in 1853, with regard to which 
Mr Disraeli’s memory had proved untrustworthy. Viscount 
Palmerston shortly made some observations on the Motion 
and the speech wMch had introduced it ; and the Motion was 
then negatived without a division, and the Address was 
.unanimously carried. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, July 1857. 

My DEABEsr Uncle, — A t this very moment the marriage^ 
is going on — the Knot is being tied which binds your lovely 
sweet child to a thoroughly worthy husband — and I am sxire 
you will be much moved. May every blessing attend her I 
I wish I could be present — ^but my dearest Half being there 
makes me feel as I were there myself. I try to picture to 
myself how all will be. I could not give you a greater proof 
of my love for you all, and my anxiety to give you and dearest 
Charlotte pleasm'e, than in urging my dearest Albert to go 
over — for I encouraged and urged him to go though you 
cannot think comhien cela me coute or how completely deroutee 
I am and feel when he is away, or how I coimt the hours till 
he returns. All the numerous children are as nothing to me 
when he is away ; it seems as if the whole life of the hoxise 
and home were gone, when he is away ! 

We do all we can to feter in our very qidet way this dear 
day. We are all out of mourning ; the yoxmger children are 
to have a haK~holiday, Alice is to dine for the first time in 
the evening with us ; we shall drink the Archduke and Arch- 
dtichess^s healths ; and I have ordered wine for our servants, 
and grog for our sailors to do the same. 

Vicky (who is painting in the Alcove near me) wishes me 
to say everything to you and the dear young couple, and pray 
tell dear Charlotte all that we have been doing. . . . 

Here we are in anxious (and I fear many people in very 
cruel) suspense, for news from India. They ought to have 
arrived the day before yesterday. 

On Thursday, then, we are to have Prince Napoleon, and 
on the following Thursday the Emperor and Empress ; and 
^ter them for one night, the Queen of Holland,® whose activity 
is astounding — and she sees everything and everybody and 
goes everywhere ; she is certainly clever and amiable. . . . 

Now, with our children's afiectionate love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R, 

1 Of the Princess Charlotte to the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian at Brussels. 

2 Serbia Frederica, bom 1818, daughter of King William I. of WUrtembeig. 
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Pray offer my kind regards to all your visitors, even to 
those whom I do not know. I only hope my dearest husband 
will tell me all about everything. Vicky is constantly talking 
and thinking of Charlotte. 


Queen Yictoria to Viscount Palmei^ston. 

■» 

OSBORNK, Und August 1S57. 

The Queen has to thank Lord Palmerston for his letter 
of the 27th July. 

The embodying of the Militia will be a most necessary 
measure, as well for the defence of our ovm country, and for 
keeping up on the Continent of Etxrope the knowdedge that 
we are not in a defenceless state, as for the purpose of obtaining 
a sufficient number of volunteers for the Arm35^. 

The Queen hopes, therefore, that the Militia to be embodied 
will be on a proper and sufficient scale. She must sa^^, that 
the last accounts from India show so formidable a state of 
things that the military measures hitherto taken by the 
Home Government, on whom the salvation of India must 
mainly depend, appear to the Queen as by no means adequate 
to the emergency. We have nearty gone to the full extent 
of our available means, just as we did in. the Crimean War, 
and may be able to obtain successes ; but we have not 
laid in a store of troops, nor formed Reserves which could 
carry us over a long struggle, or meet tmforeseen new 
calls. Herein we are always most shortsighted, and have 
finally to suffer either in power and reputation, or to pay 
enormous sums for small advantages in the end — generally 
both. 

The Queen hopes that the Cabinet wdil look the question 
boldly in the face ; notlung could be better than the Reso- 
lutions passed in the House of Commons, insuring to the 
Government every possible support in the adoption of vigorous 
measures. It is generally the Government, and not the 
House of Commons, who hang back. The Queen wishes 
Lord Palmerston to commimicate this letter to his Colleagues. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston* 

OSEORKE, Ath August 1S57. 

The defenceless state of our shores, now that the Army 
has been reduced to eighteen effective Battalions, and the 
evident inclinations of the Continental Powers, chiefly France 
and Russia, to dictate to us with regard to the Oriental Ques- 
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tion, makes the Queen naturally turn her attention to the 
state of our naval preparations and force. 

To render it possible to salute the Emperor ^ when he 
comes here, the old St Vincent has been brought out of the 
harbour, but has been manned chiefly by the men of the 
Excellent gunnery ship ; and we have been warned by the 
Admiralty not to visit the Excellent in consequence. This 
does not show a very brilliant condition ! But what is still 
more worthy of consideration is, that our new fleet, which 
had been completed at the end of the Russian War, was a 
steam fleet ; when it was broken up at the Peace the dockj^ard 
expenses were also cut do^vn, and men discharged at the very 
moment when totally new and extensive arrangements be- 
came necessary to repair and keep in a stare of efficiency the 
valuable steam macMnery, and to house our gunboat flotilla 
on shore. To render any of these steamships fit for sea, now 
that they are dismantled, with otir small means as to basins 
and docks, must necessarily cost much time. 

Tiie Queen wishes accordingly to have a report sent to her 
as to the force of screw-ships of the Line and of other classes 
which can be got ready at the different dockyards, and the 
time required to get them to sea for actual service ; and also 
the time required to launch and get ready the gunboats. She 
does not wish for a mere general answer from the Lords of 
the Admiralty, but for detailed reports from the Admirals 
commanding at the diflerent ports, and particularly the 
Captains in command of the Steam Reserve. She would only 
add that she ^vishes no unnecessary time to be lost in the 
preparation of these reports. She requests Lord Palmerston 
to have these, her wishes, carried out. 


Queen Victojna to Viscount Palmerston, 

OSBOEXF., 22nd August 1857. 

The Queen is afraid from the telegram of this morning 
that affairs in India have not yet taken a favourable turn. 
Dellii seems still to hold out, and the death of Sir H. Lawrence ^ 

1 The Emperor and Empress of the French arrived at Osborne on the Eth of August 
on a visit to the Queen and Prince, lasting for four days, during which time much dis- 
cussion took place between the Prince and Emperor on affairs in Eastern Europe. 

2 On the previous day, the Queen and Prince had returned from a visit to Cherbourg, 
and found very d'sqnieting news from India. Sir Henry Lawrence was the Military Ad- 
ministrator and Chief Commissioner of Oudh ; on the 30th of May, the 71st N.I. muhnied 
at Lucknow, but Sir Henrv drove them from their position and fortified the Residency. 
Some weeks later, on sallying out to reconnoitre, the English were driven back and 
besieged in the Residency ; Sir Henry dying from ttie effects of a w'ound caused by a 
shell. 
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is a great loss. The Queen must repeat to Lord Pahnerston 
that the measures hitherto taken by the Government are 
not commensurate with the magnitude of the crisis. 

Wo have given nearly all we have in reinforcements, and 
if new efforts should become necessary, by the joining of the 
Madras and Bombay Armies in the Revolt, for instance, it 
will take months to prepare Reserves which ought now to 
be ready. Ten Battalions of Militia to be called out is quite 
inadequate ; forty, at least, ought to be the number, for these 
also exist only on paper. The augmentation of the Cavalry 
and the Guards has not yet been ordered. 

Financial difficulties don’t exist ; the 14,000 men sent to 
India are taken over by the Indian Government, and their 
expense saved to us ; and this appears hardly the moment 
to make savings on the Army estimates. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

DOWXIXG StEEET, 22nd August 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, . . . Viscount Palmerston has had the honom* of 
receiving your Majesty’s communication of this morning. 
It is, no doubt, true that the telegraphic account received 
yesterday evening does not show, that at the dates mentioned 
from India, any improvement had taken pJace in the state 
of affairs, and the loss of Sir Henry Lawrence and of General 
Barnard,^ but especially of the former, is deepty to be lamented. 

With regard, however, to the measures now taking to raise 
a force to supply the place of the troops sent to India, and to 
enlist recruits to fill up vacancies in the Regiments in India^ 
Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit that the steps now 
taking seem to be well calculated for their purpose. The 
recruiting for the Army has gone on more rapidly than could 
have been expected at this particular time of year, and in a 
fortnight or three weeks from this time will proceed still more 
rapidly ; the ten thousand Militia to be immediately embodied 
will be as much as could probably be got together at the 
present moment without much local inconvenience ; but if 
that number should be found insufficient, it would be easy 
afterwards to embody more. But, if the recruiting should 
go on successfully, that number of Militiamen in addition to 
the Regulars may be foimd sufficient. Viscount Palmerston 
begs to assure your Majesty that there is no wish to make 


1 He died of cholera at Ddhi, on the 5th of duly. 
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savings on the amount voted for Army Services, but, on the 
other hand, it would be very inconvenient and embarrassing 
to exceed that amount without some urgent and adequate 
necessity. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Pahnerston, 

Osborne, ’^22nd August 1857. 

In answer to Lord Palmerston’s observations on our Military 
preparations, the Queen must reply that, although Lord 
Palmerston disclaims, on the part of the Govermnent, the 
intention of making a saving on the Army estimates out of 
the fearful exigencies caused by the Indian ilevolt, the facts 
still remain. The Govermnent have sent fourteen Battalions 
out of the country and transferred them to the East India 
Company, and they mean to replace them only by ten new 
ones, whose organisation has been ordered ; but even in 
these, they mean for the present to save four Companies out 
of every twelve. The Queen, the House of Lords, the House 
of Commons, and the Press, all call out for vigorous exertion, 
and the Government alone take an apologetic line, anxious 
to do as little as possible, to wait for further news, to reduce 
as low as possible even what they do grant, and reason as if 
we had at most only to replace what was sent out ; whilst 
if new demands should come upon us, the Reserves which 
ought now to be decided upon and organised, are only then 
to be discussed. The Queen can the less reconcile herself 
to the system of letting out a little sail at a time,” as Lord 
Palmerston called it the other day, as she feels convinced 
that, if vigour and determination to get what will be eventually 
wanted is shown by the Cabinet, it will pervade the whole 
Government machinery and attain its object ; but that if, 
on the other hand, people don’t see what the Government 
really require, and find them satisfied with a little at a time, 
even that little will not b© got, as the subordinates naturally 
take the tone from their superiors. Ten Militia Regiments 
would not even represent the 10,000 men whom Parliament 
has voted the supplies for. A Battalion will probably not 
reach 600 for a time, and from tliese we hope to draw volun- 
teers again ! 

The Queen hopes the Cabinet will yet look the whole question 
in the face, and decide while there is time what they must 
know will become necessary, and what must in the hurry at 
the end be don© less well and at, probably, double the cost. 
The Queen can speak by very recent experience, having seen 
exactly the same course followed in the late War. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBORN-E, 23r(i August 1857. 

The Queen approves of Lord Fife ^ and Lord R. Grosvenor 
being made Peers, and of an offer being made to Mr Macaulay, 
although she believes he will decline the honour. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Pahnerston. 

OSBORlsrE, 2&th August 1857. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s letter of yester- 
day, and must say that she is deeply grieved at her want of 
success in impressing UT^on him the importance of meeting 
the present dangers by agreeing on, and maturing a general 
plan by which to rexilace in hind the troops sent out of the 
country, and for which the money has been voted by Parlia- 
ment.- To the formation of the full number of Battalions, 
and their full strength in Comx3anies, Lord Palmerston objects 
that the men will not be found to fill them, and therefore it is 
left undone ; to the calling-out of more Militia, he objects 
that they ought not to be used as Recruiting Depots, and if 
many w^ere called out the speed with which the recruiting 
for the Army went on, would oblige them to be disbanded 
again. The War Office pride themselves upon having got 
1,000 men since the recruiting began; this is equal to 1,000 
a month or 12,000 a year, the ordinary wear and tear of the 
Army ! ! Wliere will the Reserves for India be to be found ? 
It does not suffice merely to get recruits, as Lord Palmerston 
says ; they v, ill not become soldiers for six months when got, 

1 James, fifth Viscount Macduff and Earl of Pife in the peerage of Ireland, was, on 
the 1st of October, created a Baron of the United Kingdom ; he was the father of the 
present Duke of Fife. Uord Robert Gros-venor became Lord Ebury, and Mr Macaulay 
Lord Macaulay of Rothley Temple Oiis birthplace), in the county of Leicester. 

2 After referring to the necessity for supplying by fresh drafts the gaps created in the 
regiments in India, Lord Palmerston had written : — 

“ If the Militia officers were to find that they were considered merely as drill sergeants 
for the Line, they would grow careless and indifferent, and many whom it is desirable 
to keep in the Service would leave it. 

** With regard to the number of Militiamen to be embodied, the question seems to be. 
What is the number which will be wanted for the whole period to the 31st of March, 
because it would be undesirable to call out and embody now Militia Regiments wtuch 
would become unnecessary during the winter by the progress of recruiting, and which, 
from there being no funds applicable to their maintenance, it would become necessary to 
disembody. The men would be now taken from induetriM employment at a time when 
labour is wanted, and would be turned adrift in the winter when there is less demand 
for labour. 

“ With respect to recruiting for the Army, every practicable means has been adopted 
to hasten its success. Recruiting parties have been scattered over the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and the permanent staff of the disembodied Militia have been famished 
’With Beating Warrants enabling them to enlist recruits for the Line ; and the recruiting 
has been hitherto very successful. The only thing to be done is to raise men as fast as 
possible, and to post them as they are raised to the Raiments and Battalions for whi^h 
they engage. The standard, moreover, has been lowered. . . 
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nnd in the meantime a sufficient number of Militia Regiments 
ought to be dialled, and made efficient to relieve the Line 
Regiments already sent, or yet to be sent, for these also are 
at present necessarily good for nothing. 

The Queen must say that the Government incur a fearful 
responsibility towards their country by their apparent in- 
difference. God grant that no unioreseen European com- 
plication fall upon this country — but we are really tempting 
Providence. 

The Queen hopes Lord Palmerston has communicated to 
the Cabinet her views on the subject- 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Piccadilly, Slse 1857. 

. . . Viscount Palmerston would beg to submit for your 
Majesty’s consideration whether he might be authorised by 
your Majesty to offer to Lord Lansdowne promotion to the 
title of Dulte. Your Majesty may possibly not have in the 
course of your Majesty’s reign, long as it is to be hoped that 
reign will be, any subject whose private and public character 
will during so long a course of years as those which have been 
the period of Lord Lansdowne’s career, have more entitled 
him to the esteem and respect of his fellow-countrymen, and 
to the approbation of his Sovereign. 

Lord Lansdowne has now for several years given your 
Majesty’s Government the great and valuable support of his 
advice in council, his assistance in debate, and the weight of 
his character in the country, without any office. His health 
and strength, Viscount Palmerston cannot disguise from him- 
self, have not been this year such as they had been ; and if 
your Majesty should contemplate marking at any time your 
Majesty’s sense of Lord Lansdowne’s public services, there 
could not be a better moment for doing so than the present ; 
and Viscount Palmerston has reason to believe that such an 
act of grace would be very gratifying to the Liberal Party, 
and would be deemed well bestowed even by those who are 
of opposite politics.^ 

Mr Macaulay accepts the Peerage with much gratitude to 
your Majesty. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Balmoral Castle, 2nd September 1857. 

Dejabest Uncee, — . . . We are in sad anxiety about India, 
which engrosses all our attention,* Troops cannot be raised 

1 Lord Lansdowne declined the honour. 

* At Balmoral the Queen learned in greater detail of the atrocities which had been 
committed upcoi the garrison at Cawnpore. 
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fast or largely enough. And the horrors committed on the 
poor ladies — women and children — are unknown in these ages, 
and make one’s blood run cold. Altogether, the -whole is so 
much more distressing than the Crimea — where there w^as 
glory and honourable warfare, and where the poor women and 
children were safe. Then the distance and the difficulty of 
communication is such an additional suffering to us all. I 
know you will feel much for us all. There is not a family 
hardly who is not in sorro-^v and anxiety about their children, 
and in all ranks — India being the place w-here every one was 
anxious to place a son ! 

We hear from our people (not Fritz) from Berlin, that the 
King is in a very unsatisfactory state. What have you 
heard ? . . . 

Now, with Albert’s love, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Brocket, IQth Septemher 1857. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty and begs to submit that an impression is beginning 
to prevail that it would be a proper thing that a day should be 
set apart for National Prayer and Humiliation wdth reference 
to the present calamitous state of affairs in India, upon the 
same principle on which a similar step was taken during the 
Crimean War ; and if your Majesty should approve, Viscoimt 
Palmerston would communicate on the subject with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ... It is usual on such occasions that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should attend,^ but in considera- 
tion of the distance his attendance might -well be dispensed 
with on the present occasion. 


Queen Victoria to Viccount Palmerston. 

Balmoral, llth September 2857. 

Lord Palmerston knows what the Queen’s feelings are with 
regard to Fast-days, which she thinks do not produce the 
desired effect — from the manner in which they are appointed, 
and the selections made for the Service — ^but she will not 
oppose the natural feeling which any one must partake in, of 
a desire to pray for our feliow-countrj^men and women who 

* /.<?. at the meeting of the Council which was to be sommoned. 
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are exposed to such imminent danger, and therefore sanctions 
his consulting the Archbishop on the subject. She would, 
however, suggest its being more appropriately called a day 
of prayer and intercession for our suffering countrymen, than 
of fast and humiliation, and of its being on a Sunday, and 
not on a week-day : on the last Fast-day, the Queen heard 
it generally remarked, that it produced more harm than 
good, and that, if it were on a Sunday, it would be much 
more generally observed. However, she will sanction what- 
ever is proper, but thinks it ought to be as soon as pos- 
sible^ (in a fortnight or three weeks) if it is to be done 
at all. 

She will hold a Council whenever it is wished.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

BALMOBAL Castle, 23ri? September 1S57. 

The Queen hopes that the arrival of troops and ships with 
Lord Elgin will be of material assistance, but still it does not 
alter the state of a^airs described by the Queen in her letter, 
which she wrote to Lord Palmerston, and which she is glad 
to see Lord Clarendon agrees in. Though we might have 
perhaps wished the Maharajah ^ to express his feelings on the 
subject of the late atrocities in India, it was hardly to be 
expected that he (naturally of a negative, though gentle and 
very amiable disposition) should pronounce an opinion on so 
painful a subject, attached as he is to his country, and natur- 
ally still possessing, with all his amiability and goodness, 
an Eastern nature ; ho can also hardly, a deposed Indian 
Sovereign, not very fond of the British rule as represented 
by the East India Company, and, above all, impatient 
of Sir John Login’s ^ tutorship, be expected to like to 
hear his country-people called fiends and monsters, and 
to see them brought in hundreds, if not thousands, to be 
executed. 

His best course is to say nothing, she must think. 

It is a great mercy he, poor boy, is not there. 

1 It was kept on the 7tli of October (a Wednesday). 

2 Shortly after the date of this letter came the intelligence from India that Delhi had 
not fallen, and that the Lucknow garrison was not yet relieved. This news, coupled 
with the tidings of fresh outbreaks, and the details of the horrors of Oawnpore, 
generated deep feelings of resentment in the country. 

3 Lord Clarendon, had written that he was ** sorry to learn that the Maharajah 
(Dhuleep Singh) had shown little or no regret for the atrocities which have been com* 
natted, or sympathy with the sufferers.** 

* Sir John Spencer Login, formerly surgeon at the British Besidency, Ludmow, 
guardian of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 1849-1858. 
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Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria, 

Calcutta, 25/7* September 1857. 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and asks leave again to address your Majesty, although the 
desire which he has felt that his next letter should announce 
to your Majesty the fall of Delhi, and the first steps towards 
a restoration* of your Majesty’s Authority throughout the 
revolted Districts, cannot as yet be accomplished. But al- 
though it is not in Lord Canning’s power to report any very 
marked success over the Rebels, he can confidently assure 
your Majesty that a change in the asjiect of affairs is gradually 
taking place, which gives hope that the contest is drawing to 
a close, and the day of punishment at hand. • . . 

Another ground for good hopes is the appearance of things 
at Lucknow. News just received from Sir James Outram 
announces that he has joined General Havelock’s force at 
Cawnpore, and that the Troops crossed the Ganges into Oudh 
on the 1 9th, with hardly any opposition. The European force 
now advancing on Lucknow is about [ ] ^ strong, well 

provided with Artillery. The beleaguered Garrison was in 
good spirits on the 16th of September, and had provisions 
enough to last to the end of the month. They had lately 
inflicted severe losses on their assailants, and some of the 
latter had dispersed. The influential proprietors and chiefs 
of the country had begun to show symptoms of siding 
with us. 

Tliis is a very different state of things from that which 
existed when General Havelock’s force retired across the 
Ganges in July ; and Lord Canning prays and believes that 
your Majesty wfill be spared the pain and horror of hearing 
that the atrocities of Cawnpore have been re-enacted upon the 
brave and enduring garrison of Lucknow. Every English 
soldier who could be made to reach Cawnpore has been pushed 
on to General Outram, even to the denuding of some points 
of danger in the intervening country, and General Outram’s 
instructions are to consider the rescue of the garrison as the 
one paramount object to which everything else is to give way. 
The garrison (which, after all, is nothing more than the House 
of the Resident, with defences hastily throwm up) contains 
about three hundred and fifty European men, four hundred 
and fifty women and children, and one hundred and twenty 
sick, besides three hundred natives, hitherto faithful. The 
city, and even the province, may be abandoned and recovered 
again, but these lives must be saved now or never ; and to 

1 Word omitted in the original. 
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escape the sorrow and humiliation of such barbarities as have 
already been endured elsewhere is worth any sacrifice. It 
is in consideration of the state of things at these two most 
critical points, Delhi and Lucknow, that Lord Canning ventures 
to ask your Majesty to look hopefully to the events of 
the nest few weeks ; notwithstanding that he is unable to 
announce any signal success. . . • ^ 

Sir Colin Campbell has been in a state of delight ever since 
his favourite 93rd landed five days ago.^ He went to see 
them on board their transport before they disembarked, and 
when Lord Canning asked how he found them, replied that 
the only thing amiss was that they had become too fat on the 
voyage, and could not button their coats. But, indeed, all 
the troops of the China force have been landed in the highest 
possible condition of health and vigour. The 23rd, from its 
large proportion of young soldiers, is perhaps the one most 
likely to suffer from the climate and the hardships of the 
Service — for, although no car© or cost will be spared to keep 
them in health and comfort. Lord Canning fears that hardships 
there must be, seeing how vast an extent of usually productive 
country will be barren for a time, and that the districts from 
which some of our most valuable supplies, especially the supply 
of carriage animals, are drawn, have been stripped bare, or 
are still in revolt. As it is, the Oommander-in-Chief has most 
wisely reduced the amount of tent accommodation for officers 
and men far below the ordinary luxurious Indian allowance. 

The presence of the ships of the Royal Navy has been of 
the greatest service. At least eleven thousand seamen and 
marines have been contributed by them for duty on shore, 
and the broadsides of the Sanspareil, Shannon^ and Pearl, as 
they lie along the esplanade, have had a very reassuring effect 
upon the inhabitants of Calcutta, who, until lately, have 
insisted pertinaciously that their lives and property were in 
hourly danger.^ 

No line-of-battle ship has been seen in the Hooghly since 
Admiral Watson sailed up to Chandernagore just a hundred 
years ago ; ^ and certainly nothing in his fleet was equal to 
the SanspareiL The natives stare at her, and call her ‘‘ the 
four-storied boat.” 

1 At the battle of the Alma, Sir Colin Campbell, in command of the 2nd or Highland 
Brigade of tiie 1st Division, had, with Iris Highlanders in line, routed the last compact 
column of the Bussians, On the 11th of July 1857, he was appointed Oommander-in" 
Chief in India, and started literally at one day's notice, reaching Calcutta on the 14th of 
August. 

2 The services of the ISTaval Brigade, at the relief of Bucknow, were warmly recognised 
by Sir Colin Campbell, and especially the gallantry of Captain Peel of the Shanrnn, 

3 In retribution for the atrocity of the Black Hole of Calcutta, Watson, under 
instmctions from Clive, reduced Chandernagore on the 23rd of March 1757 ; the battle 
of Flassey was fought on the S3rd of June. 
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For the future, if Delhi should fall and Lucknow be secured, 
the work of pacification will go forward steadily. Many 
points will have to be watched, and there may be occasional 
resistance ; but nothing like an organised contest against 
authority is probable. The greatest difficulties will be in the 
civil work of re-settlement. The recent death of Mr Colvin,^ 
the Lieutenaiiifc-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, has 
removed an officer whose experience would tliere have been 
most valuable. He has died, fairly exhausted ; and is the 
fourth officer of high trust whose life has given way in the last 
four months. 

One of the greatest difBculties which lie ahead — and Lord 
Canning grieves to say so to your Majesty — will be the violent 
rancour of a very large proportion of the English community 
against every native Indian of every class. There is a rabid 
and indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad, even amongst many 
who ought to set a better example, w^hich it is impossible to 
contemplate without something like a feeling of shame for 
one’s fellow-countrymen. Not one man in ten seems to think 
that the hanging and shooting of forty or fifty thousand 
mutineers, besides other Kebels, can be otherw’ise than prac- 
ticable and right ; nor does it occur to those who talk and 
write most upon the matter that for the Sovereign of England 
to hold and govern India without employing, and., to a great 
degree, trusting natives, both in civil and military service, is 
simply impossible. It is no exaggeration to say that a vast 
number of the European community would hear with pleasure 
and approval that every Hindoo and Mohammedan had been 
proscribed, and that non© would be admitted to serve the 
Government except in a menial office. That which they 
desire is to see a broad line of separation, and of declared 
distrtist drawn between us Englishmen and every subject of 
yow Majesty who is not a Christian, and who has a dark skin; 
and there are some who entirely refuse to believe in the 
fidelity or goodwill of any native towards any European; 
althorjgh many instances of the kindness and generosity of 
both Hindoos and Mohammedans have come upon record 
dixring these troubles. 

To those whose hearts have been torn by the foul barbarities 
inflicted upon those dear to them any degree of bitterness 
against the natives may b© excused. No man will dare to 
judge them for it. But the cry is raised loudest by those who 
have been sitting quietly in their homes from the beginning 
and have suffered little from the convulsions around them 

1 John Ensgell Oolrin, formerly Private Secretary to Lord Auckland, had been 
Xieutenant-Uovemor since 1863, 
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lanless it be in pocket. It is to be feared that this feeling of 
exasperation will be a great impediment in the way of restoring 
tranquillity and good order, even after signal retribution shall 
have been deliberately measured out to all chief offenders.^ 

Lord Canning is ashamed of having trespassed upon your 
Majesty’s indulgence at such length. He will only add that 
he has taken the liberty of sending to your Majesty by this 
mail a map which has just been finished, showing the dis- 
tribution of the Army throughout India at the time of the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. It also shows the Regiments of the 
Bengal Army which have mutinied, and those which have 
been disarmed, the number of European troops arrived in 
Calcutta up to the 19th of September, and whence they came ; 
with some few other points of information. 

There may be some slight inaccuracies, as the first co|3ier; 
of the map have only just been struck off, and have not been 
corrected ; but Lord Canning beheves that it will be interest- 
ing to your Majesty at the present moment. 

Lord Canning begs to be allowed to express his earnest wishes 
for the health of your Majesty, and of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and to offer to your Majesty the humble assur- 
ance of his sincere and dutiful devotion. 


Qumn Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon. 

BalMOEAI;, September 1857- 

The Queen is much surprised at Lord Clarendon’s observing 
that ‘‘ from what he hears the Maharajah was either from 
nature or early education cruel.” ^ jje must have changed 
very suddenly if this be true, for if there was a thing for which 
he was remarkable, it was his extreme gentleness and kindnes.=! 
of disposition. We have known him for tliree years (our two 
boys intimately), and he always shuddered at hurting any- 
thing, and was peculiarly gentle and kind towards cliildrer*. 
and animals, and if anything rather timid ; so that all who 
knew liim said he never could have had a chance in his own 
country. His valet, who is a very respectable Englishman, 
and has been with him ever since his twelfth year, says that 
he never knew a kinder or more amiable disposition. Th,? 
Queen fears that people who do not know him well have been 
led away by their present very natural feelings of hatred and 
distrust of all Indians to slander him. 

1 Lord Canning having promulgated a Proclamation in July, enjoining the Civil 
Servants of the East India Company to refrain from unnecessary severity, had earned 
the sobrigiiei ot “ Clemency Canning.” 

2 See a?iU, p. 248, 
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What he might turn out, if left in the hands of un- 
scrupulous Indians in his own country, of course no one 
can foresee. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

Windsor Castle, lith October 1857. 

The Queen has received yesterday evening the box wdth the 
Dockyard Returns. It -will take her some time to peruse and 
study them ; she wishes, however, to remark upon two points, 
and to have them pointed out also to Sir Charles Wood,^ viz. 
first, that they are dated some as early as the 27th August, and 
none later than the 10th September, and that she received 
them only on the 17^/2- October ; and then that there is not one 
original Return amongst them, but they are all copies ! 
When the Queen asks for Returns, to which she attaches great 
importance, she expects at least to see them in original. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, 2Uh October 1857. 

The Queen returns these letters. It would be well if Lord 
Clarendon w^ould tell Lord Bloomfield not to entertain the 
2 :>ossibiUty of such a question as the Princess Royal’s marriage 
taking place at Berlin.^ The Queen never could consent to it, 
both for public and private reasons, and the assumption of 
its being too much for a Prince Royal of Prussia to come over to 
marry the Princess Royal of Great Britain in England is too 
absurd, to say the least. The Queen must say that there never 
was even the shadow of a doubt on Prince Frederick William^ s 
part as to where the marriage should take place, and she sus- 
pects tiiis to be the mere gossip of the Berliners. Whatever 
may be the usual practice of Prussian Princes, it is not every 
day that one marries the eldest daughter of the Queen of 
England. The question therefore must be considered as 
settled and closed. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Clarendon, 

Windsor Castle, V2.th J^oveniber 1867. 

The Queen thanks Lord Clarendon much for his kind and 
sympathising letter, and is much gratified at Count Persigny’s 
Idnd note. He is a good, honest, warm-hearted man, for 
whom we have sincere esteem. The news from India was a great 


1 First Lord of the Admiralty, 

2 The marriage took place at the Chapel Eoyal, St Jamess. 
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relief and a ray of sunshine in our great afEiiction.^ The Queen 
had the happiness of informing poor Sir George Couper of the 
relief of Ducknow, in which for four months his son, daughter- 
in-law, and grandchildren were shut up. The loss of two such 
distinguislied officers as Generals Nicholson and Neill, and alas 1 
of many inferior ones, is, however, very sad. 

We visited the house of mourning yesterday, and no words 
can describe the scene of woe.^ There was venerable 
Queen with the motherless children, admirable in her deep 
grief, and her pious resignation to the Will of God ! yet even 
now the support, the comfort of all, thinking but of others and 
ready to devote her last remaining strength and her declining 
years to her children and grandchildren. There was the 
broken-hearted, almost distracted widower — her son — and 
lastly, there was in one room the lifeless, but oh ! even in its 
ghostliness, most beautiful form of his young, lovely, and 
angelic wife, lying in her bed with her splendid hair covering 
her shoulders, and a heavenly expression of peace ; and 
in the next room, the dear little pink infant sleeping in 
its cradle. 

The Queen leaves to Lord Clarendon’s kind heart to imagine 
what this spectacle of woe must be, and how deeply afflicted and 
impressed we must he — ^who have only so lately had a child 
bom to us and have been so fortunate I The Prince has been 
completely upset by this ; and she was besides like a dear sister 
to us. God’s will be done I But it seems too dreadftd almost 
to believe it — too hard to bear. The dear Duchess’s death 
must have been caused by some affection of the heart, for she 
was perfectly well, having her hair combed, suddenly ex- 
claimed to the Nurse, ‘‘ Oh ! mon Dieu, Madame ” — ^her head 
fell on one side — and before the Duke could run upstairs her 
hand was cold I The Queen had visited her on Saturday — 
looking well — and yesterday saw her lifeless form in the very 
same spot I 

If Lord Clarendon could give a slight hint to the Times to 
say a few words of sympathy on the awful and unparalleled 
misfortune of these poor exiles, she is sure it would be very 
soothing ,to their bleeding hearts. , . . The sad event at 
Claremont took place just five days later than the death of poor 

1 Havelcxjk, in consequence of the strength of the rebels in Oudh, had been unable to 
march to the assistance of Lucknow immediately after the relief of Oawnpore, He 
joined hands with Outram on the 10th of September, and reinforced the Lucknow 
jgfarrisou on the 25th. 

2 In a pathetic letter, just received, the Dnc de Hemouis (second son of Louis Philippe; 
had, announced the death of hia wife. Queen Victoria’s beloved cousin and friend. She 
was only thirty*hve years of age, and had been married at eighteen- She had seemed to 
make a good recovety after the birth of a child on the 28th of October, but died quite 
suddenly on the 10th of November, while at her toilette. 
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Princess Charlotte under very similar circumstances forty 
years ago ; and the poor Duchess was the niece of Pi’incess 
Charlotte’s husband. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

downing Street, 12i:A November 1S67. 

Viscoimt Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and^ begs to state that the condition of financial 
affairs became worse to-day than it was yesterday,^ The 
Governor of the bank represented that almost all private firms 
have ceased to discount bills, and that the Reserve Fund of 
the Bank of England, out of which discounts are made and 
liabilities satisfied, had been reduced last night to £1,400,000, 
and that if that fund should become exhausted the bank would 
have to suspend its operations. Under these circumstances it 
appeared to Viscount Palmerston, and to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that a case had arisen for doing the same thing 
which was done xmder somewhat similar circumstances in 
1847 — that is to say, that a letter should be written by the first 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the Governor of the Bank of England, saying that if under 
the pressure of the emergency the bank should deem it neces- 
sary to issue more notes than the amount to wliich they are 
at present confined by law, the Government would apply to 
Parliament to grant them an indemnity. 

This Measure, in 1847, had the effect of stopping the then 
existing panic, and the necessity for making such an issue did 
not arise ; on the present occasion this announcement will, 
no doubt, have a salutary effect in allaying the present panic, 
but as the bank had to discount to-day bills to the amount of 
£2,000,000, which they could not have done out of a fund of 
£1,400,000, unless deposits and payments in, to a considerable 
amount, had been made, the probability is that the issue thus 
authorised will actually be made. The Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the bank represented that the communication, 
in order to be effectual and to save from ruin firms which were 
in imminent danger, ought to be made forthwith, so that they 
might be enabled to announce it on the Stock Exchange before 
the closing of business at four o’clock. Viscount Palmerston 
and Sir George Lewis therefore signed at once, and gave to the 
Governor of the bank the letter of which the accompanying 

1 The financial crisis had originated in numerons stoppages of banks in the United 
States, where premature schemes of railway extension had involved countless investors 
in ruin ; in consequence, the pressure on firms and financial houses became even more 
acute than in 1847 ; see ante, vol. ii. pp. 130, 131. The bank rate now rose to 10 per 
cent, as against 9 per cent, in that year, and the bank reserve of bullion was alarmingly 
depleted. 
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paper is a copy, the pressure of the matter not allowing time 
to take your Majesty’s pleasure beforehand. 

The state of things now is more urgent than that which 
existed in 1847, when the similar step was taken ; at that time 
the Reserve Fund was about £1,900,000, last night it w^as only 
£1,400,000 ; at that time the bullion in the bank was above 
£8,000,000, it is now somewhat less than £8,000,000 ; at that 
time things were mending, they are now getting worse. 

But however necessary this Measure has been considered, 
and however useful it may be expected to be, it inevitably 
entails one very inconvenient consequence. The Govermnent 
have authorised the bank to break the law, and whether the 
law shall actually be broken or not, it would be highly imcon- 
stitutional for the Government not to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of submitting the matter to the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment. This course was pursued in 1847. The letter from 
Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood to the Governor of the 
bank w’^as dated on the 25th October, Parliament then stood 
prorogued in the usual way to the 11th November, but a council 
was held on the 31st October, at which your Majesty sum- 
moned Parliament to meet for the despatch of business on the 
18th November ; and on that day the session was opened 
in the usual way by a Speech from the Tlirone. It would be 
impossible under present circumstances to put off till the 
beginning of February a commxmication to ParKament of the 
step taken to-day. 

Viscount Palmerston therefore would beg to submit for your 
Majesty’s approval that a Council might be held at Windsor 
on Monday next, and that Parliament might then be sum- 
moned to meet in fourteen days. This would bring Parlia- 
ment together in the first days of December, and after sitting 
ten days, or a fortnight, if necessary, it might be adjourned till 
the first week in February.^ 

Viscount Palmerston submits an explanatory Memorandum 
which he has just received for your Majesty’s information from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. . , . 


Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Osborne, ISih December 1857. 

The Queen has had some correspondence with Lord Pan- 
mure upon the Establishment of the Army for the next 

^ Pa^ament accordingly met on the 3rd of December, and the Session was opened 
by the queen in person. The Act of Indemnity was passed without serious opposition, 
and a select committee re-appointed to enquire into the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act, 
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financial year,^ She wishes now to lay down the principle 
which she tiiinlcs ought to guide our decision^ and asks Lord 
Palmerston to consider it with his colleagues in Cabinet. Last 
year we reduced our Army suddenly to a low pesice establish- 
ment to meet the demand for reduction of taxation raised 
in the House of Commons. With this peace establishment we 
had to meet the extraordinary demands of India, we have 
sent almost ev^gry available regiment, battalion, and battery, 
and are forced to contemplate the certainty of a large increase 
of our force in India as a permanent necessity’. What the 
Queen requires is, that a well-considered and digested estimate 
should be made of the additional regiments, etc., etc., so re- 
quired, and that after deducting this number from our estab- 
lishment of 1857-1S58, that for the next year should be brought 
up again to the same condition as if the Indian demand, which 
is foreign to our ordinary consideration, had not arisen. If this 
be done it will still leave us militarily weaker than we were at 
the begimiing of the year, for the larger English Army main- 
tained in India will require proportionally more reliefs and 
larger depots. 

As the Indian finances pay for the troops employed in 
India, the Force at home and in the colonies will, when 
raised to its old strength, not cost a shilling more than the 
peace establishment of 1857 settled imder a pressure of 
financial reduction. 

Anything less than tliis will not leave tins country in a safe 
condition. The Queen does not ask only for the same number 
of men as in 1857-1858, but particularly for Hegiments oi 
Cavalry, Battalions of Infantry and Batteries of Artiller^r? 
which alone would enable us in case of a war to effect the 
increase to a war establishment. 

The Queen encloses her answer to Lord Panmure’s last 
letter. 


Qtceen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

Windsor Castle, December 1857. 

The Queen only now returns to Lord Palmerston the Memo- 
randum containing the Heads of an arrangement for the futm’e 
Government of India, which the Committee of Cabinet have 
agreed to recommend. She will have an opportunity of seeing 
Lord Palmerston before the Cabinet meet again, and to hear 
a little more in detail the reasons which influenced the Com- 

1 On the 14tli of December, the Queen had pressed the immediate formation of two 
new Cavalry Hegiments, 

von. Ill 
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mittee in their several decisions. She wishes only to recom- 
mend two points to Lord Palmerston’s consideration : 1st, the 
mode of communication between the Queen and the new 
Government which it is intended to establish. As long as the 
Government was that of the Company, the Sovereign was 
generally left quit© ignorant of decisions and despatches ; now 
that the Government is to be that of the Sovereign, and the 
direction will, she presumes, be given in her name, a direct 
official responsibility to her will have to be established. She 
doubts whether any one but a Secretary of State could speak 
in the Queen’s name, like the Foreign Secretary to Foreign 
Courts, the Colonial Secretary to the Governors of the Colonies, 
and the Home Secretary to the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Lieutenants of the Counties of Great Britain, the 
Judges, Convocations, Mayors, etc., etc. On the other hand, 
would the position of a Secretary of State be compatible with 
his being President of a Coimcil ? The Treasury and Ad- 
miralty act as ‘‘ My Lords,” but they only administer special 
departments, and do not direct the policy of a country in the 
Queen’s name. The mixture of sux^reme direction, and also 
of the conduct of the administration of the department to be 
directed, has in practice been foxmd as inconvenient in the 
War Department as it is wrong in princij)!©. 

The other point is the importance of having only on& Army, 
whether native, local, or general, with one discipline and one 
command, that of the Commander-in-Chief. This is quite 
compatible with first appointments to the native Army, being 
vested as a point of patronage in the members of the Council, 
but it ought to be distinctly recognised in order to do away 
with those miserable jealousies between the difSei’ent military 
services, which have done more harm to us in India than, 
perhaps, any other circumstance. 

Perhax^s Lord Palmerston would circulate this letter 
amongst the members of the Committee who agreed upon the 
prox^osed scheme ? 


Viscount Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Governacbnt house, CALCUTTA, Mth December 1867. 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs permission to express to your Majesty at the earliest 
opportunity the respectfid gratitude with which he has re- 
ceived your Majesty’s most gracious letter of the 9th of 
November. 

However certain Lord Canning might have been as to the 
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sentiments with which your Majesty would view the spiiit 
of bitter and unreasoning vengeance against your Majesty’s 
Indian subjects wth which too many minds are imbued in 
England as well as in this country, it has been an indescribable 
pleasure to him to read what your Majesty has condescended 
to wite to him upon this painful topic. Yoxor Majesty’s 
gracious kindness in the reference made by your Majesty to 
what is said by the newspapers is also deeply felt by Lord 
Canning. He can truly and conscientiously assure your 
Majesty of his indifference to all such attacks — an indifference 
so complete indeed as to surprise himself. 

Lord Canning fears that the satisfaction which your Majesty 
will have experienced very shortly after the date of your 
Majesty’s letter, upon receiving the news of Sir Henry Have- 
lock’s entry into Lucknow, will have been painfully checked 
by the long and apparently blank interval which followed, 
and during which your Majesty’s anxieties for the ultimate 
safety of the garrison, largely increased by many precious 
lives, must have become more intense than ever. Happily,, 
this suspense is over ; and the real rescue effected by a glorious 
combination of skill and intrepidity on the part of Sir Colin 
Campbell and his troops must have been truly gratifying to- 
your Majesty.^ The defence of Lucknow and the relief of the- 
defenders are two exploits which, each in their kind, will stand 
out brightly in the history of these terrible times. 

. . . Lord Canning has not failed to transmit your Majesty ’s- 
gracious message to Sir Colin Campbell, and has taken the 
liberty to add your Majesty’s words respecting his favourite 
93rd, which will not be less grateful to the brave old soldier 
than the expression of your Majesty’s consideration for 
himself. 

Your Majesty has lost two most valuable officers in Sir 
Henry Havelock and Brigadier-General Neill. They were very 
diHerent, however. The first was quite of the old school — 
severe and precise with his men, and very cautious in his 
movements and plans — but in action bold as well as skilful. 
Tile second very open and impetuous, but full of resources ; 
and to his soldiers as kind and thoughtful of their cdmfort as 
if they had been his children. 

With earnest wishes for the health and happiness of your 
Majesty and the Prince, Lord Canning begs permission to lay 
at your Majesty’s feet the assurance of his most dutiful and 
devoted attachment. 

1 Sir Oolin Campbell had relieved Lucknow on the 17th of November, but Sir Henry 
Havelock (as he had now become) died from illness and exhaustion. General Neill had. 
been Idlied on the occasion of the reinforcement in September, arUe, p. 254. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord Panmure. 

Windsor CaSTDE, Decemler 1S57. 

The Queen has received Lord Panmure’ s letter and Memo- 
randum of the 24th. She must say that she still adheres to 
her views as formerly expressed. Lord Panmure admits that 
the two plans don’t differ materially in expense. It becomes, 
then, a mere question of organisation and of policy. As to 
the first, all military authorities of all countries and times 
agree upon the point that numerous cadres with fewer men give 
the readiest means of increasing an army on short notice, the 
main point to be attended to in a constitutional and democratic 
country like England. As to the second, a system of organisa- 
tion will always be easier defended than mere numbers 
arbitrarily fixed, and Parliament ought to have the possibility 
of voting more or votir^ fewer men, according to their views of 
the exigencies of the country, or the pressure of finance at 
different times, and to be able to do so without deranging the 
organisation. 

The Queen hopes Lord Panmure will look at our position, 
as if the Indian demands had not arisen, and he will find that 
to come to Parliament with the Cavalry borne on the estimates 
reduced by tliree regiments (as will be the case even after two 
shall have returned from India, and the two new ones shall 
have been formed), will certainly not prove too little anxiety 
on the part of the Government to cut down our military 
establishments. 



lOTBOBUCTORY NOTE 


TO CHAPTER XXVH 

Ox the 25th of January of the new year (1858) Prince Frederick 
Wiiiiam of Prussia (afterwards the Emperor Frederick) was married, 
with brilliant ceremonial, to the Princess Royal, at the Chapel Royal, 
St James’s, an extent marked by general national rejoicings ; another 
event in the private life of the Qneen, but one of a melancholy 
character, was the death of the Duchess of Orleans at the age of 
forty-four. 

A determined attempt was made by Orsini, Pierri, and others, 
members of the Carbonari Society, to assassinate the Emperor and 
Empress of the French by throw^ing grenades filled with detonating 
powder under their carriage. The Emperor was only slightly hurt, 
but several bystanders were killed, and very many more wounded. 
The plot had been conceived, and the grenades manufactured in 
England, and a violently hostile feeling was engendered in France 
against this country, owing to the prescriptive right of asylum enjoyed 
by foreign refugees. The French militairea were particularly vehe- 
ment in their language, and Lord Palmerston so far bowed to the 
demands of the French Foreign Minister as to introduce a Bill to 
make the offence of conspiracy to murder, a felony instead of, as it 
had previously been, a misdemeanour. The Conservative Party 
supported the introduction of the Bill, but, on the second reading, 
joined with eighy-four Liberals and four Peelites in supporting an 
Amendment by Mr Milner Gibson, postponing the reform of the 
Criminal Law till the peremptory demands of Count Walewski had 
been formally answered. The Mnistry was defeated and resigned, 
and Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli returned to Office. Orsini and Pierri 
were executed in Paris, but the state trial in London of a Dr Bernard, 
a resident of Bayswater, for complicity, ended, mainly owing to the 
menacing attitude of France ever the whole question, in an acquittaU 
The Italian nationality of the chief conspirators endangered, but 
only temporarily, the important entente between France and Sardinia. 

Before the resignation of the Ministry, the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament were voted to the civil and military officers of India 
for their exertions in suppressing the Mutiny ; the Opposition en- 
deavoured to obtain the omission of the name of Lord Canning from 
the address, till his conduct of affairs had been discussed. The 
difficulties in India were not at an end, for Sir Colin Campbell had 
been unable to hold Lucknow, and had transferred the rescued gar- 
rison to Cawnpore, which he re-occupied. It was not till the end of 
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March that Lucknow was captured by the Commander-in-Chief, who 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Clyde, after the taking of Jhansi 
and of Gwalior in Central India, by Sir Hugh Rose, had virtually 
■terminated the revolt. 

In anticipation of the capture of Lucknow, the Governor-General 
had prepared a proclamation for promulgation in Oudh, announcing 
that, except in the case of certain loyal Rajahs, proprietary rights 
in the soil of the province would be confiscated. £)ne copy of the 
draft was sent home, and another shown to Sir J ames Outram, Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, and, in consequence of the latter’s protest 
against its severity, as making confiscation the rule and not the 
exception, an exemption was inserted in favour of such landowners 
as should actively co-operate in restoring order. On receiving the 
draft in its unaltered form. Lord Ellenborough, the new President of 
the Board of Control, forwarded a despatch to Lord Canning, strongly 
condemning his action, and, on the publication of this despatch, the 
Ministry narrowly escaped Parliamentary censure. Lord Ellen- 
borough himself resigned, and was succeeded by Lord Stanley. 
Attempts had been made by both Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby 
to pass measures for the better government of India. After two Bills 
had been introduced and withdrawn, the procedure by resolution 
was resorted to, and a measure was ultimately passed transferring 
the Government of India to the Crown. 

The China War terminated on the 26th of June, by the treaty of 
Tien-tsin, which renewed the treaty of 1842, and further opened up 
China to British commerce. A dispute with Japan led to a treaty 
signed at Yeddo by Lord Elgin and the representatives of the Tycoon, 
eifiarging British diplomatic and trade privileges in that country. 

The Budget of Mr Disraeli imposed for the first time a penny stamp 
on bankers’ cheques ; a compromise was arrived at on the Oaths 
question, the words “ on the true faith of a Christian ” having hitherto 
prevented Jews from sitting in Parliament. They were now enabled 
to take the oath with the omission of these words, and Baron 
Rothschild took his seat for the City of London accordingly. 

Among the other events of importance in the year were the satis- 
factory termination of a dispute with the Neapolitan Government 
arising out of the seizure of the Cagl'iari ; a modified union, \mder a 
central Commission, of Moldavia and Wallachia ; the despatch of 
Mb* Gladstone by the Conservative Government as High Commis- 
sioner to the Ionian Islands ; and the selection of Ottawa, formerly 
known as Bytown, for the capital of the Dominion of Canada. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of ike Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, l'2th JanuaTy 1S5S. 

My nearest XJncee, — Accept my warmest thanks for your 
kind and affectionate letter of the 8th. I hope and trust to 
hear that your cold has left you, and that on Monday I shall 
have the immense happiness of embracing you. 

It is a time of immense bustle and agitation ; I feel it is 
terrible to give up one’s poor child, and feel very nervous for 
the coming time, and for the departure. But I am glad to 
see Vicky is quite well again and unherufen has got over her 
cold and is very well. But she has had ever since January ’57 
a succession of emotions and leave-takings — most trying to 
any one, but particularly to so young a girl with such very 
powerful feelings. She is so much improved in self-control 
and is so clever (I may say wonderfully so), and so sensible 
that we can talk to her of anything — and therefore shall miss 
her sadly. But we try not to dwell on or to think of ihat^ as 
I am sure it is much better not to do so and not get ourselves 
emus beforehand, or she will break down as well as we, and that 
never would do. 

To-day aiwive (on a visit here) her Court — which is a very 
good thing, so that she will get acquainted with them. . . . 

The affection for her, and the loyalty shown by the country 
at large on this occasion is most truly gratifying — and for so 
young a child really very, very pleasing to our feelings. The 
Nation look upon her, as Cobden said, as England's daughter,” 
and as if they married a child of their own, which is very 
satisfactory, and shows, in spite of a few newspaper follies and 
absurdities, how really sound and monarchical everything is 
in this country. Now, with Albert’s love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria B. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Feirmiry 1S5S. 

My dearest Uncle, — Accept my warmest thanks for your 
very kind and affectionate letter of the 4th, with such kind 
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accounts of our dear child, who was so thanl^ful for your 
kindness and affection, and of whose immense and universal 
success and admirable behaviour — natural yet dignified — -we 
have the most charming accounts. I send you a letter from 
Augusta^ (Mecklenburg), which will give you an idea of the 
impression produced, begging you to let me have it back soon. 
She is quite well and not tired. But the separation was awful^ 
and the poor child was q\iite broken-hearted, iDarticularly at 
parting from her dearest beloved papa, whom she idolises, 
Hovj we miss her, I can’t say, and never having been sejDarated 
from her since thirteen years above a fortnight, I am in a 
constant fidget and impatience to know everything about 
everything. It is a greats great trial for a Mother who has 
watched over her child with such anxiety day after day, 
to see her far away — dependent on herself ! But I have 
great eorrhdence in her good sense, clever head, kind and 
good heart, in Fritz’s excellent character and devotion to 
her, and in faithful E. Stockmar, who possesses her entire 
conddenee. 

The blanl?: she has left behind is very great indeed. . . . 

To-morrow is the eighteenth anniversary of my blessed 
marriage, which has brought such universal blessings on this 
country and Ertrope ! For what has not my beloved and 
perfect Albert done ? Baised monarchy to the highest pinnacle 
of respect, and rendered it popular beyond what it ever was in 
this country ! 

The Bill proposed by the Government to improve the law 
respecting conspiracy and assassination will pass, and Lord 
Derby has been most useful about it.^ But people are very 
indignant here at the conduct of the French officers, and at the 
offensive insinuations against this country.^ . . - 

Hoping to hear that you are quite well, and begging to 
thank Leopold very much for his very kind letter, believe me, 
your devoted Niece, Victokia B. 

1 Elder daughter of Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge, and now Grand Duchess-Dowager 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

2 Lord Derby and his party, however, changed their attitude in the ne3± few days, 
and succeeded in putting the Government in a minority, 

3 On the 14th of Janua:^, the assassination of the French Emperor, which had been 
planned in England by Felice Orsini and other refugees, was attempted. On the arrival 
of the Imperial carriage at the Opera House in the Hue LepeUetxer, e:Kplosive hand- 
grenades were thrown at it, and though the Emperor and Empress were unhurt, ten people 
were either killed outright or died of their wounds, and over one hundred and fifty were 
injured. Kot^vlthstanding the scene of carnage, their Majesties maintained their com- 
posure and sat through the performance of the Opera. In the addresses of congratula- 
tion to the Emperor on his escape ^published, some of them inadvertently, in the official 
MoniidterX officers commanding French regiments used language of the most insulting 
character to England, and Count Walewski, the French Foreign Minister, in a despatch, 
recomm^ded the British Government to take steps to prevent the right of asvlum being 
abused. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

PlCOADlLliY, Febritary 185S. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and is sorry to have to inform your Majesty that the 
Oovermnent were beat this evening on Mr Milner Gibson’s ^ 
Amendment by a majority of 19,^ the numbers being for his 
Amendment, 3 4, and against it 215. 

Mr Milner Gibson began the Debate by moving his Amend- 
ment in a speech of considerable ability, but abounding in 
misrepresentation, which nevertheless produced a marked 
effect upon the House. Mr Beanes followed, but only argued 
the Bill without replying to Mr Gibson’s speech. This was 
remarked upon by Mr Walpole, vrho followed him, and who 
said that though he approved of the Bill he could not vote for 
reading it a second time imtii Count Waiewski’s despatch had 
been answered. Mr MacMahon sup|)orted the Amendment, 
as did Mr Byng. Sir George Grey, who followed Mr Walpole, 
defended the Bill and the course pursued by the Govermnent 
in not having answered Count Waiewski’s despatch until after 
the House of Commons should have affirmed the Bill by a 
Second Reading. jMi* Spooner remained steady to his piupose, 
and would vote against the x4.mendment, though in doing so 
he should differ from his friends. Lord Harry Vane opposed 
the Amendment, as interfering with the passing of the Bill, 
and Mr Bentinck took the same line, and replied to some of 
the arguments of Mr Milner Gibson. Mr Henley said he 
should vote for the Amendment. The Lord Advocate made a 
good speech against it. Mr Gladstone spoke with his usual 
talent in favour* of the Amendment, and was answered by the 
Attorney-General in a speech which would have convinced 
men who had not taken a previous determination. He was 
followed by Mr Disraeli, who seemed confident of success, and 
he was replied to by Viscount Palmerston, and the House then 
divided. 

It seems that Lord Derby had caught at an apx3ortumty of 
putting the Government in a minority. He saw that there 
were ninety-nine Members who were chiefiy of the Liberal 

1 Mr Slilner G-ibson had found a seat at Ashton-under-Iijne. 

2 The Conspiracy Bill aimed at making' conspiracy to murder a felony, instead of, as 
it had pre\doLisly been, a misdemeanour, and leave had beeir given by a large majority to 
introduce it ; but when Count Walewsld^'s despatch to Count de Fcrsigny came to be pub- 
lished, the feeling gained ground that the Oovemment had shown undue subservience in 
meeting the representations of the French Ambassador. The despatch had not actually 
been answered, although verbal communications had taken place. The opposition to 
the Bill was concerted by Lord John Bussell and Sir James Graham ; see Parker's Sir 
James Graham^ vol. ii. p. 236, and the observation of the Prince, p- 208. The 
purport of tkiQ Amendment was to postpone any reform in the criminal law’ tin the 
French despatch had been replied to. 
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Party, who had voted against the Bill when it was first pro- 
posed, and who were determined to oppose it in all its stages. 
He calculated that if his own followers were to join those 
ninety-nine, the Government might be run hard, or perhaps be 
beaten, and he desired all his friends ^ to support Mr Milner 
Gibson ; on the other hand, many of the supporters of the 
Government, relying upon the majority of 200, by which 
the leave to bring the Bill in had been carried, ftnd upon the 
majority of 145 of last night, had gone out of town for a few 
days, not anticipating any danger to the Government from 
Mr Gibson’s Motion, and thus an adverse division was ob- 
tained. Moreover, Count Walewski’s despatch, the tone and 
tenor of which had been much misrepresented, had produced 
a very unfavourable effect on the mind of members in general, 
and there was a prevailing feeling very difficult to overcome, 
that the prox3osed Bill was somehow or other a concession to 
the demand of a Foreign Government. The Cabinet will have 
to consider at its meeting at three o’clock to-morrow what 
course the Govermnent will have to pursue. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

BUCEINGHiJM PALACE, ^Ist Felruaty 1S5S. 

Lord Palmerston came at five o’clock from the Cabinet, and 
tendered his resignation in his own name, and that of his 
Colleagues. The Cabinet had well considered their position 
and found that, as the vote passed by the House, although the 
result of an accidental combination of parties, was virtually 
a vote of censure upon their conduct, they could not with 
honour or with any advantage to the public service carry on 
the Government. 

The combination was the whole of the Conservative Party 
(Lord Derby’s followers). Lord John Russell, the Peelites, 
with Mr Gladstone and the whole of the Radicals ; but the 
Liberal Party generally is just now very angry with Lord 
Palmerston personally, chiefly on account of his apparent 
submission to French dictation, and the late appointment of 
Lord Clanricarde as Privy Seal, who is looked upon as a repro- 
bate.2 Lord Clanricarde’s presence in the House of Commons 

1 See Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, yol. ii. p. 146. 

2 Since his triamph at the polls in 1867, Lord Palmerston had been somewhat arbitrary 
in his demeanour, and had defied public opinion by taking Lord Clanricarde into the 
Oowemment, after some unpleasant disclosures in the Irish Courts. While walking 
home on the 18th, after obtaining an immense majority on the India Bill, he was told 
by Sir Joseph Bethel! that he ought, like the Eoman Consuls in a triumph, to hay© some 
one to remind him that he was, as a minister, not immortal. Heact day he was defeated. 
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during the Debate, and in a conspicuous place, enraged many 
supporters of Lord Palmerston to that degree that they voted 
at once with the Opposition. 

The Queen wrote to Lord Derby the letter here following ; ^ 
he came a little after six o’clock. He stated that nobody was 
more surprised in his life than he had been at the result of 
the Debate, after the Government had only a few days before 
had a majority of more than 100 on the introduction of their 
Bill. He did not know how it came about, but thought it 
was the work of Lord John Bussell and Sir James Graham in 
the interest of the Badicals ; Mr Gladstone’s junction must 
have been accidental. As to his own people, they had, ovdag 
to his own personal exertions, as the Queen was aware, though 
many very unwillingly, supported the Bill ; but the amend- 
ment of Mr Milner Gibson was so skilfully worded, that it was 
difficult for them not to vote for it ; he had to admit this 
when they came to him to ask what they should do, merely 
warning them to save the Measure itself, which the Amend- 
ment did- He then blamed the Government very much 
for leaving Count Walewski’s despatch iinanswered before 
coming before Parliament, which he could hardly understand. 

On the Queen telling him that the Government had resigned, 
and that she commissioned him to form a new Administration, 
he begged that this offer might not be made to him without 
further consideration, and would state clearb" his ovm posi- 
tion. After what had happened in 1851 and 1855, if the 
Queen made the offer he must accept it, for if he refused, the 
Conservative Party would be broken up for ever. Yet he 
would find a maj ority of two to one against him in the House 
of Commons, would have difficulty in well filling the important 
offices, found the external and internal relations of the country 
in a most delicate and complicated position, war in India 
and in China, difficulties with France, the Indian Bill intro- 
duced and a Reform Bill promised ; nothing but the for- 
bearance and support of some of his opponents would make 
it possible for him to carry on any Government. The person 
who was asked first by the Sovereign had always a great dis- 
advantage ; perhaps other combinations were possible, which, 
if found not to answer, would make liim more readily accepted 
by the country. The position of Lord Palmerston was a most 
curious one, the House of Commons had been returned chiefiy 
for the purpose of supporting him personcdly^ and he had 
obtained a working majority of 100 (unheard of since the 
Reform Bill), yet his supporters had no principles in common 


1 Summoning hina to advise her. 
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and they generally suspected him ; the question of the Reform 
Bill had made him and Lord John run a race for j)opularity 
which might lead to disastrous consequences. Lord Derby 
did not at all know what support he would be able to obtain 
in Parliament. 

The Queen agreed to deferring her offer, and to take further 
time for consideration on the understanding that if she made 
it it would at once be accepted. Lord Derby expressed, 
however, his fear that the resignation of the Palmerston 
Cabinet might only be for the purpose of going through a 
crisis in order to come back again with new strength, for there 
existed different kinds of resignations, some for this purpose, 
others really for abandoning office. 

A conversation which I had with Lord Clarendon after 
dinner, convinced m© that the. Cabinet had sent in their re- 
signations from the real conviction of the impossibility to go 
on with honour and success ; all offers of the friends of the 
Government to pass a vote of confidence, etc., etc., had been 
rejected. Lord Derby was the only man who could form a 
Government ; Mr Gladstone would probably join him. The 
whole move had been planned, and most dexterously, by Sir 
James Graham. Albert. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

Buckingham palace, February 1858. 

The Queen has reconsidered the question of the formation 
of a new Government as she had settled with Lord Derby 
yesterday, and now writes to him to tell him that further 
reflection has only confirmed her in her former resolution to 
offer the task to Lord Derby. The resignation of the present 
Goyermnent is the result of a conscientious conviction on 
their part, that, damaged by the censure passed upon them 
in the House of Commons, they cannot with honom' to them- 
selves, or usefulness to the country, carry on public affairs, 
and Lord Derby is at the head of the only Party which affords 
the niaterials of forming a new Government, is sufficiently 
organised to secure a certain support, and which the country 
would accept as an alternative for that hitherto in po'wer. 
Before actually offering any specific office to anybody, Lord 
Derby would perhaps have another interview with the Queen ; 
but it would be right that he should have satisfied himself 
a little as to his chances of strengthening his hands before she 
sees him. With regard to the position of the India Bill, 
the Queen must also have a further conversation with him. 
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The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St jAiiES’S Square, 21s^ Februar?j 1S58. 

Lord Derby, with his hmnble duty, begs your Majesty to 
accept his grateful acknowledgment of the signal mark of 
your Majesty’s favour, with wiiich he has this morning been 
honoured. Encouraged by your Majesty’s gracious confidence, 
he does not^ hesitate to submit himself to your Majesty’s 
pleasure, and will address liimseif at once to the difheult 
task which your Majesty has been pleased to entrust to him. 
He fears that he can hardly hope, in the formation of a Govern- 
ment, for much extrinsic aid ; as almost all the men of emi- 
nence in either House of ‘Parliament are more or less associated 
with other parties, whose co-operation it would be impossible 
to obtain. Lord Derby, will not, however, hesitate to make 
the attempt in any quarters, in which he may think he has 
any chance of success. With regard to the filling up of par- 
ticular offices. Lord Derby would humbly beg your Majesty 
to bear in mind that, although among his own personal friends 
there will be every desire to make individual convenience 
subservient to the public interest, yet among those who are 
not now politicafey connected with him, there may be some, 
whose co-operation or refusal might be greatly influenced 
by the office which it was proposed that they should hold ; 
and, in such cases, Lord Derby must venture to bespeak 
your Majesty’s indulgence should he make a definite offer, 
subject, of course, to your Majesty’s ultimate approval. 

As soon as Lord Derby has made progress in Ins pro- 
posed arrangements, he will avail himself of your Majesty’s 
gi’acious permission to solicit another Audience, 


Queen Victoria, to the Earl of Derby. 

BUCIONGHAM PALACE, 2lst February lSr*S, 

The Queen has just received Lord Derby’s letter, and 
would wish xmder all circumstances to see him at six this 
evening, in order to hear wfliat x)rogress he has made in his 
jDlans. The two ofiices the Queen is most anxious should not 
be prejudged in any way, before the Queen has seen Lord 
Derby again, are the Foreign and the War Departments. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St James’s square, 215/ February 185S. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
the two letters which he has this evening received from Lord 
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Grey and ]Mr Gladstone.^ The reasons contained in the 
latter do not appear to Lord Derby to be very conclusive ; 
but he fears the result must be that he cannot look, in the 
attempt to form a Cabinet, to much extraneous assistance. 
With deep regret Lord Derby is compelled to add that he 
hnds he cannot rely with certainty on the support of his son 
as a member of his proposed Cabinet. ^ Still, h|Lving under- 
taken the task he has in obedience to your Majesty’s com- 
mands, Lord Derby will not relax in his efforts to frame such 
a Government as may be honoured with your Majesty’s 
gracious approval, and prove itself equal to the emergency 
which calls it together. 

While in the very act of putting up this letter, Lord Derby 

1 Lord Grey wrote — “ I ata much obliged to you for the manner in which you have 
asked my assistance in performing the task conlided to you by Her ilajesty. 

“ I am not insensible to the danger of the present crisis, or to the duty it imposes on 
public men, of giving any aid in their power towards forming an Administration which 
may command respect. I am also aware that the settlement of the important political 
questions, on which we have differed, has removed many of the obstacles which would 
formerly have rendered iqy acting with you impracticable. Upon tlie other hand, upon 
carefully considering the present state of affairs and the materials at your disposal (espe- 
cially in the House of Commons) for forming an Administration, and that all the political 
friends with whom I have been connected, w'ould probably be ooposed to it, I do not 
think it would be either useful to you or honourable to myself that I should singlv loin 
your Government.” 

Gladstone wrote — ” I am very sensible of the importance of the vote taken on 
Priday, and I should deeply lament to see the House of Commons trampled on in con- 
sequence of that vote. The honour of the House is materially involved in giving it full 
enecL It would therefore be my fiz'St wish to aid, if possible, an such a task ; and re- 
membering the years w^hen we were colleagues, I may be permitted to say that there is 
nothing in the fact of your being the Head of a Ministry, which would avail to deter me 
from forming part of it. 

” .toong the first questions I have had to put to myself in consequence of the offer, 
which you have conveyed to me in such friendly and flattering terms, has been, the 
question, whether it would be in my power by accepting it, either alone, or in concert 
with otliers, to render you material service, 

” After the long years, during which we have been separated, there would be various 
matters of public interest requiring to be noticed between us ; but the question I have 
mentioned is a needful preliminary. 

‘‘Upon Hie best consideration which the moment allows, I think it plain that alone, 
be, I could not render you service worth your having. 

The dissolution of last year excluded from Parliament men with whom I had sym- 
pathies, and it in some degree affected the position of those political friends with whom 
^ for many years been united, through evil and (much more rarely) good report. 

* "Wlm lament the rupture of old traditions may well desire the reconstruction 

01 a Party ; but the reconstitution of a Party can only be effected, if at all, by the re- 
tlie old influences to their places, and not by the Junction of one isolated person. 

•i. • IS now enhanced in my case by the fact that in your party, reduced as 

It IS at tlie present moment in numbers, there is a small but active and not unimportant 
^ avowedly regard me as the representative of the most dangerous ideas. I 
should thus, unfmtunately, be to you a source of weakness in the heart of your own 
while I should bring you no Party or group of friends to make up for their 
defection or discontent. ^ 

u ** reasons which I have tlms stated or glanced at, my reply to your letter must 

be in the negative. ^ ^ ^ a 

“ I must, however, add that a Government formed by you at this time will in my opinion 
imve sprong claims upon me, and upon any one situated as I am, for favoumble pre- 
^ absence of conscientious difference on important questions, for 

opportunity of seeing Lord Aberdeen and Sidney Herbert, and they 
tally concur m the sentiment I have lust expressed,^^ .r .7 

a See ante, p, 14S. 
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has received one, which he also presumes to enclose to your 
Majesty, from Lord St Leonards, alleging his advanced age 
as a reason for not accepting the Great Seal which he formerly 
held. This reply has been wholly unexpected ; and it is 
yet possible that Lord St Leonards may be induced, at least 
temporarily, to withdraw his resignation. Should it, however, 
prove otherwise, and Lord Derby should succeed in making 
his other arrangements, he would humbly eisk your Majesty’s 
permission to endeavour to persuade Mr Pemberton Leigh to 
accept that high office, of course accompanied by the honour 
of the Peerage, which he is aware has been already on more 
than one occasion offered to him. Lord Derby begs to add 
that he has not had the slightest communication with Mr 
Pemberton Leigh on the subject, 'nor has the least idea as to 
liis feelings upon it. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

BuoKiNGHAil PALACE, Febrmry 1S58. 

The Queen acknowledges Lord Derby’s letter of yesterday, 
and returns liim these three letters. She much regrets that 
he cannot reckon on the support and assistance in the Govern- 
ment, which he is about to form, of such able men. The 
Queen authorises Lord Derby to offer the ojfiice of Lord Chan- 
cellor with a Peerage to Mr Pemberton Leigh ; but she fears 
from what passed on previous occasions that he is not likely 
to accept it-^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

Buckingham Palace, 22«cZ Fehruarfj 1S58. 

The Queen has had a long conversation with the Duke of 
Newcastle, which however ended, as Lord Derby will have 
expected from what the Dulte must have told him, in his 
declaring his conviction that he could be of no use to the 
new Government by joining it, or in persuading his friends 
to change their minds as to joining. The Duke was evidentty 
much pleased by tlie offer, but from all he said of his position, 
the Queen could gather that it was in vain to press Mm further. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria, 

St JAMESES SQUAEB, February ISoS- 

Lord Derby presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and fears that after your Majesty’s most gracious acceptance 

1 He declioed the ofifice, an(3 the Great Seal was ofEereS to and accepted by Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, who was created Ixird Chelmsford. 
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of the propositions which he has made, he may appear to 
yonr Majesty very vacillating, in having at the last moment 
to submit to your Majesty another change. . . . But he 
finds that Lord John Manners, though he consented to take 
the Colonial Department, would infinitely prefer resuming 
his seat at the Board of Works ; and on the urgent representa- 
tion of his Colleagues that the Government would be streng- 
thened by such a step, Lord Stanley has consen'ced to accept 
office ; and the arrangement which he would now venture 
humbly to submit to your Majesty would be the appointment 
of Lord Stanley to the Colonial Secretaryshix>, and Lord Jolm 
Manners to the Board of Works. . . . 


The Ministry as it 
stood on the 1st of 
January 1858. 

Viscount Palmerston | 

Marquis of Lansuowne 
Lord Cranworth 

Eare Granville . 
Marquis of Clanri- \ 

CARLE . . . f 

Sir George Grey 
Earl of Clarendon 

Mr Labouchere 
( afterwards Lord 
Taunton) 

Lord Panimure i 

(afterwards Earl V 
OF Dalhousie) .J 

•{ 

Sir Charles Wood i 
(afterwards Vis- j- 
couNT Halifax) . j 
Mr Vernon Smith! 
(afterwards Lord V 
Lyveden) . . j 

Lord Stanley of! 
Alderley . . / 

Mr M. T, Baines . . 

Duke of Argyll 


i 


Fi7'st Lord of the ) 
Treasury . . j 

(Without Ofpce), 

Lord Chancellor 
President of the \ 
Council . . j 

Lord Privy Seal . 
Home Secretary 
Foreign Secretary . 

Colonial Secretary . 


The Ministry as formed 
by the Earl of Derby 
in February 1858. 

Earl of Derby. 


Lord Chelmsford. 
Marquis of Salis- 
bury, 

Earl op Hard- 

WICKE. 

Mr Walpole. 

Earl of Malmes- 
bury. 

Lord Stanley 
( afterwards Earl 
OF Derby). 


War Secretary 


General Peel. 


Sir G. C. Lewis 


Chancellor 

Exchequer 

First Lord 
Admiralty 


of 


.T r Mr Disraeli 
4 (afterwards 


of the 




Earl 
OF Beaconsfield) 
Sir John Pakington 
( afterwards Lord 
Hampton). 


(Not in the Cabinet) 


■{ 


President of the 
Board of Control 

President of the 
Board of Trade 
Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster 
Postmaster "General 
First Commissioner 
of Works and 
Public Buildings 


{ 


Earl of 
borough. 


Ellen- 


I IVIr Henley. 

I (Not in the Cabinet.) 

(Not in the Cabinet.) 
! Lord John Man- 
V NEKS (afterwards 
J Duke of Hutland). 
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The Earl of Malmesbury to Queen Victoi^ia, 

WEirEHALL, l£h March 1S58. 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble duty to the 
Queen, and has the honour to thank your Majesty for the 
interesting letter^ sent to him by yom Majesty, and wMch 
he returns to your Majesty by this messenger. Lord Malmes- 
bury hopes aiad believes that much of the excitement that 
prevailed on the other side the water is subsiding. AH his 
letters from private sources, and the account of Colonel Clare- 
mont, agree on this point. In this country, if our differences 
with France are settled, it is probable that the popular jealousy 
of foreign interference will be killed ; but at least for some 
time it will show foreign Courts how dangerous it is even to 
cinticisB our dotiicsiic Institutions. Lord Malmesbui’y has 
carefully abstained from giving Lord Cowley or M. de Persigny 
the slightest hope that we could alter the law, but has con- 
fined liimself to saying that the iaw^ was itself as much on its 
trial as the prisoners Bernard and Truelove.^ If, tlierefore, 
the law should prove to be a phantom of justice, or anomalous 
in its action, %vhatever measures your Majesty’s Goveimment 
may hereafter take to reform it, it -will be received by France 
as an unexpected boon and a proof of good faith and amity. 

In attending to the idea referred to by yom^ Majesty that 
the Emj>eror took the oath of the Assassins’ Society, Lord 
Malmesbury can almost assure your Majesty that such is not 
the case.2 Lord Malmesbury first made His Majesty’s ac- 
quaintance in Italy when they wei'e both very young men 
{twenty years of age). They were both under the influence 

1 This was a letter from the Prince de Chimay to the King of the Belgians in reference 
to the Orsiiii plot. 

2 Before Lord Palmerston’s G-ovemment had retired, Simon Bernard, a resident of 
Bayswater, was committed for trial for complicity in the Orsini attentat. He was com- 
mitted for conspiracy only, bat, at the instance of the new Government, the charge was 
altered to one of feloniouky slaying one of the persons killed by the explosion. As this 
constructive murder was actually committed on French soil, Bernard’s trial had, under 
the existing law, to be held before a Special Commission, over which Lord Campbell 
presided. The evidence overwhelmingly established the prisoner’s guilt, but, carried 
away by the eloquent, if iiTelevant, speech of Mr Edvin James for the defence, the jury 
acquitted him. Truelove w'as charged with criminal libel, for openly approiring, in a 
published pamphlet, Orsini's attempt, and regretting its failure. The Government 
threw up the prosecution, pusillauimously in the judgment of Lord Campbell, who re- 
cords that he carefuly studied, with a mew to his own hearing of the case, the proceedings 
against Lord George Gordon for libeUmg Marie Antoinette, against Tint for libelling the 
Emperor Paul, and against Peltier for libelling Napoleon I. 

3 The Queen, had written : — ** There are people who pretend that the Emperor, who 
was once a member of the Oarbonari Club of Italy, and who is supposed to be condemned 
to death by the rules of that Secret Society for having violated his oath to them, has 
offered them to pardon Orsini, if they would release him from his oath, but that the 
Society refused the offer. The fact that all the attempts have been made by Italians, 
Orsini’s letter, and the almost mad state of fear in which the Emperor seems to be now, 
w’oold give colour to that story.” Orsini had written two letters to the Emperor, one 
read aloud at his trial by ins counsel, Jules Favre, the other while lying under sentence 
of death. He entreated the Emperor to secure Italian independence. 
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of those romantic feelings which the former history and the 
present degradation of Italy may naturally inspire even at a 
more advanced time of life — and the Prince Louis Napoleon, 
to the knowledge of Lord Malmesbury, certainly engaged 
himself in the conspiracies of the time — but it was with the 
higher class of the Carbonari, men like General Sereognani 
and General Pepe. The Prince used to talk to Lord Malmes- 
bury upon these men and their ideas and plans with all the 
openness that exists between two youths, and Lord Malmes- 
bury has many times heard him condemn with disgust the 
societies of villains which hung on the flank of the conspirators, 
and which deterred many of the best families and ablest 
gentlemen in Bomagna from joining them. Lord Malmesbury 
believes the report therefore to be a fable, and at some future 
period will, if it should interest your Majesty, relate to your 
Majesty some details respecting the Emperor’s share in the 
conspiracies of 1S2S-IS29. . . . 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

House op Commons, 12th March 1858. 

(^Friday.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

The Opposition benches very full ; the temper not kind. 

The French announcement,^ which was quite unexpected, 
elicited cheers, but only from the Ministerial side, which, he 
confesses, for a moment almost daunted him. 

Then came a question about the Cagliari affair,^ on which 
the Government had agreed to take a temperate course, in 
deference to their predecessors — ^but it was not successful. 
The ill-humour of the House, diverted for a moment by the 
French news, vented itself on this head. 

What struck the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the course 
of the evening most was the absence of all those symptoms 
of “ fair trial,” etc., which have abounded of late in journals 
and in Society. 

Lord J ohn said something ; Mr Gladstone said something ; 
but it was not encouraging. 

Nevertheless, in 1852 “ fair trial ” observations abounded, 

1 Parliament reassembled on the l2tb of March, and Mr Disraeli then stated tiiat the 

painfol misconceptions ” which had for some time existed between England and Prance 
been terminated in a spirit entirely friendly and honourable.** 

a Two English engineers, Watt and Park, had been on the Sardinian steamer Cagliari 
wh^ she was seized by the Neapolitan Government, and her crew, Including the en- 
gineers, imprisoned at Naples. At Uie instance of the Conservaidve Government, who 
acted more vigorously than their predecessors had done, the engineers were released, and 
£3,000 paid to them as compensation. 
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and the result was not satisfactory ; now it may be the 
reverse. 

Tlie House is wild and capricious at this moment. 

Your Majesty once deigned to say that your Majesty 
wished in these remarks to have the temper of the House 
placed before your Majesty, and to find what your Majesty 
could not mee^ in newspapers. This is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's excuse for these rough notes, written on the 
held of battle, which he humbly offers to your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

OSBOENB, loth March 1S5S. 

The Queen sends to Lord Derbj^ a Memorandum on the 
state of preparation of our Navy in case of a war, the import- 
ance of attending to which she has again strongly felt when 
the late vote of the House of Commons endangered the con- 
tinuance of the good understanding with France. The whole 
tone of tlie Debate on the first night of the reassembly of 
Parliament has shown again that there exists a great dis- 
position to boast and provoke foreign Powers without any 
sincere desire to investigate our means of making good our 
words, and providing for those means which are missing. 

The Queen wishes Lord Derby to read this Memorandum 
to the Cabinet, and to take the subject of which it treats 
into their anxious consideration. 

The two appendices, stating facts, the one with regard to 
the manning of tlie Navy by volxmteers with the aid of boun- 
ties, the other with regard to impressment, have become 
unfortunately more lengthy than the Queen had wished, 
but the facts appeared to her so important that she did not 
like to have any left out. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

House or commons, ^27id March 1858. 

{Monday^ half-past eight crdock.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty 
to your Majesty. 

Tliis evening was a great contrast to Friday. House very 
full on both sides. . . . 

Mr B, Osborne commenced the general attack, of which 
he had given notice ; but, after five years’ silence, his weapons 
were not as bright as of yore. He was answered by the 
Government, and the House, which was very full, became 
much excited. The Ministerial benches were in high spirit. 
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The Debate that ensued, most interesting and sustained. 

Mr Horsman, with considerable effect, expressed the opinions 
of that portion of the Liberal Party, which does not wish to 
disturb the Government. 

Lord John Russell vindicated the Reform Bill of 1832 from 
the attacks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with 
great dignity and earnestness. 

tie was followed by Mr Drummond on the same subject in 
a telling epigram. Then Lord Palmerston, in reply to tha 
charges of Mr Horsman, mild and graceful, with a sarcastic 
touch. The general impression of the House v/as \^evy favom*- 
able to the Ministry ; all seemed changed ; the Debate had 
cleared the political atmosphere, and, compared with our 
previous state, we felt as if the eclipse v/as over. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace, 23rd! March 1858. 

My deabest Uncle, — You will, I trust, forgive my letter 
being short, but we have only just returned from Aldershot, 
where we went this morning, and really have been quite 
baked by a sun which was hardly hotter in August, and 
without a breath of wind. . . - 

Good Marie ^ has not answered me, will you remind her ? 
I did tell her I hoped for her child's ^ sake she would give up 
the nursing, as we Princesses had other duties to perform. 
I hope she was not shocked, but I felt I only did what was 
right in telling her so. 

I grieve to say we lose poor Persigny, 'which is a real loss — 
but he would resign. Walewski behaved ill to him. The 
Emperor has, however, named a successor which is really a 
compliment to the Army and the Alliance — and besides a 
distinguished and independent man, viz. the Duo de Mala- 
khoff.3 This is very gratifying. 

In all this business, Pelissier has, I hear, behaved extremely 
well. I must now conclude. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

HOUSE OP COMMONS, 2Srd March 1858. 
(^Tuesday.') 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

1 Miarie Henriette, Bucbess of Brabant, afterwards Queen of the Belgians ; died 1902. 

2 Princess Louise of Belgium was born on the 4th of Pebruary. 

3 Pormedy General Pfilissier ; see anie, p* 143, note. 
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The discussion on the Passport Question, this evening, was 
not without animation ; the new Under- Secretary, Mr Fitz- 
gerald,^ makes way with the House. He is very acute and 
quick in his points, but does not speak loud enough. His 
tone is conversational, which is the best for the House of 
Commons, and the most difficult ; but then the conversation 
should be heard. The general effect of the discussion was 
favourable to the French Government. 

In a thin House afterwards, the Wife's Sister Bill was 
brought in after a division. Your Majesty's Government 
had decided among themselves to permit the introduction, 
but a too zealous member of the Opposition forced an inop- 
portune division. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

House op OomiONS, 25^^ March 1858, 
{Thursday/.') 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer vdth his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

The Lease of the Lord-Lieutenamcj^ was certainly renewed 
to-night — and for some years. The majority was very great 
against change at present, and the future, which would justify 
it, it was agreed, should be the very decided opinion of the 
Irish members. It was left in short to Ireland. 

The Debate was not very animated, but had two featm'es — 
a most admirable speech by Lord Naas,^ quite the model of 
an official statement, clear, calm, courteous, persuasive, and 
full of knowledge ; it received the praises of both sides. 

The other incident noticeable was Mr Koebuck's reply, 
which was one of the most apt, terse, and telling I well 
remember, and not bitter. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

HOUSE OP Co^nrONS, April. 

{Tuesday night.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

The night tranquil and interesting — Lord Bury, with much 
intelligence, introduced the subject of the Straits Settlements ; ^ 

1 William Bobert Seymonr Vesey Pitzgerald, M,P. for Horsham 1S52-1S65. He 
was Goveruor of Bombay 1867-1872, 

2 Obief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, afterwards (as Earl of Hayo) Viceroy of 
India, assassinated in the Andaman Islands, 1872. 

3 These detached provinces were at this time under the control of the Governor- 
General of India ; but in 1867 they were formed into a Crown Colony. 
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the speech of Sir J. Elphinstone,^ master of the subject, and 
full of striking details, produced a great effect. His vindica- 
tion of the convict population of Singapore, as the moral 
element of that strange society, might have been considered 
as the richest humour, had it not been for its unmistakable 
simplicity. 

His inquiry of the Governor’s lady, who never hired any 
servant but a convict, whether she employed dn her nursery 
“ Thieves or Murderers ? ” — and the answer, “ Always mur- 
derers,"’ was very effective. . . . 

The Secretary of State having sent down to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the telegram of the fall of Lucknow,- the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer read it to the House, having 
previously in private shown it to Lord Palmerston and others 
of the late Government. 

After this a spirited Debate on the conduct of Members of 
Parliament corruptly exercising their influence, in which the 
view recommended by the Government, through Mr Secretary 
Walpole, was adopted by the House. 


Queen Victoria to tlie King of tJie Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, 2 nd April 1S5S. 

My DBATfc Uncle, — I am sure you will kindly be interested 
in knowing that the Examination and Confirmation of Bertie 
have gone off extremely well.^ Everything was conducted 
as at Vicky’s, and I thought much of you, and wished we could 
have had the happiness of having you there. I enclose a 
Programme. The examination before the Archbishop and 
ourselves by the Dean on Wednesday was long and difficult, 
but Bertie answered extremely well, and his whole manner 
and Gemuthsstimmung yesterday, and again to-day, at the 
Sacrament to which we took him, was gentle, good, and 
proper, . . . Now, good-bye, dear Uncle. Ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Sir John Pakington. 

Windsor Castle, 12 th April 185S. 

The Queen has received Sir John Pakington’s letter of the 
iOth, and thanks him for the transmission of the printed 
copy of his confidential Memorandum. 

1 sir J. D. H. Elpbinstone, Conservative member for Portsmouth, afterwards a Lord 
of the Treasury. 

2 Sir Ctolin Campbell had at length obtained entire possession of the city, which had 
been in the hands of the rebels for nine months. 

3 See the Prince Consort’s letter to Stookmar, Life of tlue Prince Consort,, vol. iv. p. 205. 
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The object of the paper which the Queen sent from Osborne 
to Lord Derby was to lead by a thorough investigation to an 
exact knowledge of the state of our Naval preparations in 
the event of a war, with the view to the discovery and sug- 
gestion of such remedies as our deficiencies imperatively 
demand. This investigation and thorough consideration the 
Queen expects from her Board of Admiralty, chosen with 
great care, tyid composed of the most competent Naval 
Authorities. She does not wish for the opinion of this or that 
person, given without any resfDonsibility attaching to it, nor 
for mere returns prepared in the Office for the First Lord, 
but for the collective opinion of Sir John Pakington and his 
Board with the responsibility attaching to such an opinion 
given to the Sovereign upon a subject upon which the safety 
of the Empire depends. The Queen has full confidence in 
the honour of the gentlemen composing the Board, that they 
will respect the confidential character of the Queen’s com- 
munication, and pay due regard to the importance of the 
subject referred to them. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op Cojdjons, 32/7^ AjtHl 1S5S- 
night.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
yoim Majesty. 

House reassembled — full. Chancellor of Exchequer much 
embarrassed with impending statement, on the part of yoxxr 
Majesty’s servants, that they intended to propose Ptesolutions 
on the Government of India, instead of at once proceeding 
with their Bill.^ 

Received, five minutes before he took his seat, confidential 
information, that Lord John Russell, wishing to defeat the 
prospects of Lord Palmerston, and himself to occupy a great 
mediatory position, intended, himself, to propose the mezzo- 
termine of resolutions ! 

Chancellor of Exchequer felt it was impossible, after having 
himself introduced a Bill, to interfere with the Resolutions of 
an independent member, and one so weighty and distinguished : 
therefore, confined his announcement to the Budget on Monday 
week, and consequent postponement of India Bill. 

Soon after. Lord John rose, and opened the case, in a spirit 

1 Lord Palmerston bad obtained leave, by a large majority, to introdace an India 
Bill, vesting the Government of India in a Council nominated by the Crown. On bis 
accession to ofBce, Mr Disraeli proposed that the Council should be half nominative and 
half elective, and in particular toat London, Manchester, liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast 
should each be entitled to elect one member. These proposals were widely condemned, 
and especially by Mr Bright. 
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most calm and conciliatory to the House, and to your Majesty’s 
Government- 

The Chancellor of Exchequer responded, but with delicacy, 
not wishing rudely to deprive Lord John of his position in the 
matter ; deeming it arrogant — ^but the real opposition, ex- 
tremely annoyed at all that was occurring, wishing, at the 
same time, to deprive Lord John of the mediatory position, 
and to embarrass your Majesty’s Government ^dth the task 
and responsibility of preparing and introducing the resolutions, 
insisted ujpon Government undertaking the task. As the 
Chancellor of Exchequer read the sketch of the Resolutions 
in his box, this was amusing ; he undertook the responsibility, 
thus urged, and almost menaced ; Lord John, though greatly 
mortided at not bringing in the Resolutions himself, for it is 
since known they were prepared, entirely and justly acquits 
Chancellor of Exchequer of any arrogance and intrusion, and 
the affair concludes in a manner dignified and more than 
promising. It is now generally supposed that after the various 
Resolutions have been discussed, and passed, the Bill of yoim 
Majesty’s servants, modified and reconstructed, will pass 
into a law. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer will have a copy of the 
Resolutions, though at present in a crude form, made and 
forwarded to your Majesty, that they may be considered 
by yom Majesty and His Royal Highness. Chancellor of 
Exchequer will mention this to Lord Derby, through whom 
they ought to reach your Majesty. 

After this unexpected and interesting scene, because it 
showed, in its progress, a marked discordance between Lord 
J ohn and Lord Palmerston, not concealed by the latter chief, 
and strongly evinced by some of his principal followers, for 
example. Sir C. Wood, Mr Hall, Mr Bouverie, the House went 
into Committee on the Navy Estimates which Sir J. Pakington 
introduced in a speech, lucid, spirited, and comprehensive. 
The feeling of the House as to the maintenance of the Navy 
was good. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury, 

Buokingha-m Palace, Isg Map 1858. 

The Queen has received a draft to Lord Cowley on the Danish 
Question, which she cannot sanction as submitted to her. 
The question is a most important one, and a false step on our 

Duchies of ^Weswig and Holstein. The Gennan Diet had 
to mmfy the Danish proposal Uiai Commissioners shoald be appointed Xyv Ger- 
J? atrangement of tJieir differences. Lc^d Malm^burr 

Had written that the Governments (including Bnglandj which had hitherto abstained from 
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part may produce a war between France and Germany. The 
Queen would wish Lord Malmesbury to call here in the course 
of to-morrow, when the Prince could discuss the matter with 
him more fully. 


M?' Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op Coaoions, 7ih Maij 1S5S. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

At half -past four o’clock, before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could reach the House, the Secretary of the Board of 
Control had already presented the Proclamation of Lord 
Canning, and the despatch thereon of Lord Ellenborougli, 
without the omission of the Oudh passages.^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has employed every means 
to recall the papers, and make the necessarj^ omissions, and 
more than once thought he had succeeded, but unliappily the 
despatch had been read by Mr Bright, and a considerable 
number of members, and, had papers once in the possession 
of the House by the presentation of a Minister been surrepti- 
tiously recalled and garbled, the matter would have been 
brought before the House, and the production of the complete 
documents would have been ordered. 

In this difficult and distressing position the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after consultation with his colleagues in the 
House of Commons, thought it best, and, indeed, inevitable, 
to submit to circmnstances, the occurrence of wliich he deeply 
regrets, and humbly places before yom Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

BuCKixGHAJM Palace, May 185S. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s letter of last night, 
and was glad to see that he entirely concurs with her in the 
advantage and necessity of appointing a Commission to con- 

interference, should now take measures to guard against any interference witJi the 
integrity of the Banish Monarchy. The Queen and Prince considered that the attitude 
of the British Oovemment was unnecessarily pro-Danish. 

1 See Introductory Note, antet p- 202. The draft proclamation ^differing from the 
ultimate form in which it was issued), with a covering despatch, were sent home to the 
Board of Control by Lord Canning, who at the same time w'otc ar» unotBcial letter to ifr 
Vernon Smith, then President of the Board, stating that he had not been able to find time 
before the mail left to explain his reasons for adopting what appeared a somewhat merci- 
less scheme of confiscation. This letter Mr. Vernon Smith omitted to show to Lord 
Ellenboixjugh, his successor. Lord Bllenborough thereupon wrote a despatch, dated the 
19th of Apifi, reprobating the Qnvemor-GeueraJ for abandoning the accustomed policy 
of generous conquerors, and for inflicting on the mass of the population what they would 
feel as the severest of punishments. This despatch was made public in England, as will 
be seen from the dates, before it could possibly have reached lord Canning. 
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sider the question of the organisation of the future Army of 
India.^ She only hopes that no time will be lost by the reference 
to che different bodies whom Lord Derby wishes previously 
to consult, and she trusts that he will not let himself be over- 
ruled by Lord Ellenborough, who may very likely consider the 
opinion and result of the labours of a Committee as entirely 
valueless as compared with his own opinions. ^ 

The Queen has not the same confidence in them, and is, 
therefore, doubly anxious to be advised by a body of the most 
competent persons after most careful enquiry. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

Buckingham: palace, May 1858. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s letter of yesterday. 
She is very sorry for the further complication likely to arise 
out of the communication to the House of Commons of the 
despatch in full, which is most unfortunate, not less so than 
the communication of it previously to Mr Bright and his 
friends. The Queen is anxious not to add to Lord Derby’s 
difficulties, but she must not leave unnoticed the fact that the 
despatch in question ought never to have been written without 
having been submitted to the Queen. She hopes Lord Derby 
will take care that Lord Ellenborough will not repeat this, 
which must place her in a most embarrassing position. 

The Earl of Ellenborough to Queen Victoria, 

EATON SQUARE, ICth May 1858. 

Lord Ellenborough presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, and regarding the present difficult position of your 
Majesty’s Government as mainly occasioned by the presenta- 
tion to Parliament of the letter to the Governor-General with 
reference to the Proclamation in Oudh, for which step he 
considers himseK to be solely responsible, he deems it to be his 
duty to lay his resignation at your Majesty’s feet. 

Lord Ellenborough had no other object than that of making 
it unmistakably evident to the Governor as well as to the 
governed in India that your Majesty was resolved to temper 
Justice with Clemency, and would not sanction any measure 
which did not seem to conduce to the establishment of per- 
manent peace.2 

1 The Queen had written that she thought the Comniission should be composed of 
officers of the Homo and the Indian Armies, some politicians, the CJommander-in-Ohief, 
the President of the Board of Control, with the Secretary-for-War as President. 

3 On the same day Lord Shaftesbury in the Lords and Mr Cardwell in the Commons 
gaye notice of Motions censuring the Government for Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. 
The debates commenced on the 14th. 
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Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

BUCKINGEAit PALiCE, lltll May 1S5S. 

Lord Derby had an Audience at twelve o’clock. He said 
he had received a copy of Lord Ellenborough’s letter, and had 
told him that should the Queen consult him (Lord Derby) he 
should advise'her to accept the resignation. Lord Ellenborough 
had behaved in the handsomest manner, and expressed his 
belief that he had brought bad luck to the Government, for 
this was now the second difftculty into which they had got by 
his instrumentality, the first having been the Election Clause 
in the India Bill. Lord Derby hoped that this resignation 
would stop the vote of censure in the House of Commons, as 
the House could not hold responsible and punish the Cabinet 
for that -with which they had had no concern. If the House 
persisted, it was clear that the motives were factious, and he 
hoped the Queen would allow him to threaten a Dissolution of 
Parliament, which he was certain would stop it. The Queen 
refused to give that permission ; she said he might leave it 
quite undecided whether the Queen would grant a Dissolution 
or not, and take the benefit of the doubt in talking to others on 
the subject ; but she must be left quite free to act as she 
thought the good of the coimtry might require at the time 
when the Government should' have been beat ; there had 
been a Dissolution within the year, and if a Reform Bill was 
passed there must be another immediately upon it ; in the 
meantime most violent pledges would be taken as to Reform 
if a general election were to take place now. Lord Derby con- 
curred in all this, and said he advised the threat particularly 
in order to render the reality unnecessary ; when she per- 
sisted in her refusal, however, on the ground that she could 
not threaten what she was not prepared to do, he appeared 
very much disappointed and mortified. 

We then discussed the state of the question itself, and urged 
the necessity of something being done to do away with the 
injurious impression which the publication of the despatch 
must produce in India, as the resignation of Lord Ellenborough 
left this qmte untouched, and Parliament might with justice 
demand this. He agreed, after much difficulty, to send a 
telegraphic despatch, which might overtake and mitigate the 
other. On my remark that the public were under the impres- 
sion that there had been collusion, and that Mr Bright had 
seen the despatch before he asked his question for its pro- 
duction, he denied this stoutly, but let us understand that Mr 
Bright had known of the existence of such a despatch, and 
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had wished to put his question before, but had been asked to 
defer it until Lord Canning’s Proclamation should have ap- 
peared in the newspapers I (This is nearly as bad ! !) The 
Queen could not have pledged herself to dissolve Parliament 
in order to support such tricks ! Albert. 

It was arranged that Lord Derby should accept Lord Ellen- 
borough’s resignation in the Queen’s name. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Ellenhorough, 

Buckingham palace, llth Mmj 1858. 

Tlie Queen has to acknowledge Lord Ellenhorough’ s letter^ 
which she did not wish to do before she had seen Lord Derby. 

The latter has just left the Queen, and will communicate to 
Lord Ellenhorough the Queen’s acceptance of his resignation, 
which he has thought it right to tender to her from a sense of 
public duty. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St JAirES’s Square [lHh MmJ}. 

(9 P.M., Tuesday.) 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
the expression of his hope that the discussion, or rather con- 
versation, wliich has taken place in the House of Lords tiiis 
evening, may have been not only advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, but beneficial in its results to the public service. . . . 

After the discussion. Lord Ellenhorough made his state- 
ment ; and it is only doing bare justice to him to say that he 
made it in a manner and spirit which was most highly honour- 
able to himself, and was fully appreciated by the House. 

Public S 3 rmpathy was entirely with him, especially when he 
vindicated the policy which he had asserted, but took upon 
himself the whole and sole responsibility of having authorised 
the publication of the despatch — ^which he vindicated — and 
announced his own resignation rather than embarrass his 
colleagues. Lord Grey shortly entered his protest against 
bringing into discussion the policy of the Proclamation and of 
the consequent despatch, into which Lord Ellenhorough had 
certainly entered too largely, opposing, very broadly, the 
principle of confiscation against that of clemency. Lord Derby 
followed Lord Grey, and after an interruption on a point of 
form, vindicated the policy advocated in Lord Ellenhorough’ s 
despatch, at the same time that he expressed not only his hope. 
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but his belief, that in practice the Governor-General would be 
found (and more especially judging from the alterations in- 
serted in the last Proclamation of which an unofficial copy has 
been received) acting on the principles laid down in Lord 
Ellenborough’s despatch. In the tribute which he felt it his 
duty to pay to the personal, as well as political, character of 
Lord Ellenborough, the House concurred with entire unanimity 
and all did hcmour to the spirit which induced him to sacrifice 
Ms own position to the public service ; and to atone, and 
more than atone, for an act of indiscretion by the frank avowal 
that he alone w^as responsible for it. Lord Derby thinks 
that the step wliich has been taken may, even probably, pre- 
vent the Motions intended to be made on Friday ; and if 
made, will, almost certainly, result in a majority for the 
Government. 

Lord Derby believes that he may possibly be in time to 
telegraph to Malta early to-morrow, to Lord Canning. In that 
case he will do himself the honour of submitting to your Majesty 
a copy of the message ^ sent, though he fears it will be impos- 
sible to do so before its despatch. He proposes in substance 
to say that the publication has been disapproved — that Lord 
Ellenborough has resigned in consequence — but that your 
Majesty’s Government adhere in principle to the policy laid 
down in the despatch of 19th April, and entertain an earnest 
hope that the Governor-General, judging from the modifica- 
tions introduced into the amended Proclamation, has, in fact, 
the intention of acting in the same spirit ; but that your 
Majesty’s Government are still of opioion that confiscation 
of j>rivate property ought to be made the exception, and not 
the rule, and to be enforced only against those who may stand 
out after a certain day, or who may be proved to have been 
guilty of more than ordinary crimes. 

Lord Derby hopes that your Majesty will excuse a very 
hasty sketch of a very large subject. 

t !r/ie Earl of Derlty to Ijyrd Lyons. 

mil May 1858. 

Send on the following message to Lord Canning by the Indian mail. 

The publication of the Secret Despatch of IQtli April has been disapproved. Lord 
Ellenborough has resigned office. His successor has not been appointed. Nevertheless 
the policy indicated in the above despatch is approved by Her Majesty’s Government, 
Oontiscation of property of private individuals (Talookdars and others) ought to be the 
exception and not the rule. It ought to be held out as a penalty on those who do not 
eome in by a given day. From your amended Proclamation it is hoped that such is your 
intention. Let it be clearly understood that it is so. Ton were quite right in issuing 
no Proclamation till after a signal success. That once obtained, the more generous the 
terms, the better. A broad distinction must be drawn between the Talookdars of Oudh 
and the Sepoys who have been in our service. Oonfldenoe is felt in your judgment. 
Tou will not err if you lean to the side of humanity, especially as to nations of Oudh. 

No private letters have been received from you since the change of Government. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

14.th May 1S5S. 

The Queen returns the extracts Lord Derby has sent to her. 
Lord Ellenborough^s despatch/ now before her for the first 
time, is very good and just in principle. But the Queen would 
be much surprised if it did not entirely coincide with the views 
of Lord Canning, at least as far as he has hitherto expressed 
any in his letters. So are also the sentiments written by Sir 
J. Lawrence ; they contain almost the very expressions 
frequently used by Lord Canning, 

Sir J. Login, 2 who holds the same opinion, and has great 
Indian experience, does not find any fault with the Proclama- 
tion, however seemingly it may sound at variance with these 
opinions, and this on account of the peculiar position of al^airs 
in Oudh. It is a great pity that Lord Ellenborough, with his 
knowledge, experience, activity, and cleverness, should be so 
entirely unable to submit to general rules of conduct. The 
Queen has been for some time much alarmed at his writing 
letters of his own to all the most important Indian Chiefs 
and Bangs explaining his policy. All this renders the position 
of a Governor-General almost untenable, and that of the 
Government at home very hazardous. 


Memorandum hy Sir Charles Phipps. 

iUndated. ? Uth May 1858.] 

Upon being admitted to Lord Aberdeen, I informed him 
that the Queen and Prince were anxious to hear iiis opinion 
upon the present most unfortunate state of affairs, but that, 
knowing how easily every event was perverted in such times as 
the present. Her Majesty and His Royal Highness had thought 
that it might have been subject to misapprehension had he 
been known to have been at Buckingham Palace, and 
that I had been therefore directed to call upon him, with a 
view of obtaining his opinion and advice upon certain im- 
portant points. 

The first was the question of a Dissolution of Parliament in 
the event of the Government being defeated upon the question 
which was at present pending. I told him that I was per- 
ratted to communicate to him in the strictest confidence, that 
in a late Audience which Lord Derby had with the Queen, he 
had asked her permission to be allowed to announce that, in 

1 This was a later despatch of Lord EUenborough’s, also in reference to the paciScatlon 
of Oudh, and not shown to the Cabinet before it was sent, 
a See p. 24S. 
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the event of an adverse majority, he had Her Majesty’s sanction 
to a Dissolution of Parliament. 

That the Queen had declined to give such sanction, or even 
such a pledge, and equally guarded herself against being sup- 
posed to have made up her mind to refuse her sanction to a 
Dissolution, had told Lord Derby that she could not then make 
any prospective decision upon the subject. I told him that 
in point of fac^t Her Majesty was disinclined to grant to Lord 
Derby her authority for a Dissolution, but that the Queen 
had at once refused to grant to Lord Derby her sanction for 
making the announcement he wished, as she considered that 
it would be a very unconstitutional threat for him to hold 
over the head of the Parliament, with her authority, by 
of biassing their decision. 

Lord Aberdeen interrupted me by saying that the Queen 
had done quite right — that he never heard of such a request 
being made, or authority for such an announcement being 
sought — and he could not at all understand Lord Derby 
making such an application. He knew that the Government 
had threatened a Dissolution, that he thought that they had a 
perfect right to do so, but that they would have been quite 
wrong in joining the Queen’s name with it. 

He said that he had never entertained the slightest doubt that 
if the Minister advised the Queen to dissolve, she would, as a 
matter of course, do so. The Minister who advised the Dis- 
solution took upon himseK the heavy responsibility of doing so, 
but that the Sovereign was boxmd to suppose that the person 
whom she had appointed as a Minister was a gentleman and an 
honest man, and that he would not advise Her Majesty to take 
such a step unless he thought that it was for the good of the 
country. There was no doubt of the power and prerogative of 
the Sovereign to refuse a Dissolution — it was one of the very 
few acts which the Queen of England could do without re- 
sponsible advice at the moment ; but even in this case 
whoever was sent for to succeed, must, with his appointment, 
assume the responsibility of this act, and be prepared to defend 
it in Parliament. 

He could not remember a single instance in which the un- 
doubted power of the Sovereign had been exercised upon this 
point, and the advice of the Minister to dissolve Parliament 
had been rejected — for it was to be remembered that Lord 
Derby would be still at this time her Minister — and that the 
result of such refusal would be that the Queen would take 
upon herself the act of dismissing Lord Derby from ofhce, in- 
stead of his resigning from being unable longer to carry on 
the Government. 
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The Queen had during her reign, and tliroughout the numer- 
oxis changes of Government, maintained an unassailable 
position of constitutional impartiality, and he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that he thought it would be more right, and 
certainly more safe, for her to follow the usual course, than to 
take this dangerous time for exercising an unusual and, he 
believed he might say, an unprecedented, course, though the 
power to exercise the authority was undoubted. 

He said that he did not conceive that any reasons of ex- 
pediency as to public business, or the possible effects of frequent 
general elections, would be sufhcient grounds for refusing a 
Dissolution (and reasons would have to be given by the new 
Minister in Parliament), and, as he conceived, the only possible 
ground that could be maintained as foundation for such an 
exercise of authority would be the fearful danger to the exist- 
ence of our power in India, which might arise from the in- 
temperate discussion upon every hustings of the proceedings 
of the Government with respect to that country — as the ques- 
tion proposed to the country would certainly be considered 
to be severity or mercy to the people of India. 

Upon the second point, as to a successor to Lord Derby in 
the event of his resignation, he said that the Queen would, he 
thought, have no alternative but to send for Lord Palmerston. 
The only other person who could be suggested would be Lord 
John Russell, and he was neither the mover of the Resolutions 
which displaced the Government, nor the ostensible head of 
the Opposition, which the late meeting at Cambridge House 
pointed out Lord Palmerston to be- That he was not very 
fond of Lord Palmerston, though he had forgiven him all, and 
he had had much to forgive ; and that in the last few days it 
had appeared that he had less following than Lord J ohn ; but 
the Queen could not act upon such daily changing circum- 
stances, and it was evident that Lord Palmerston was the 
ostensible man for the Queen to send for. 

Lord Aberdeen seemed very low upon the state of public 
affairs. He said that the extreme Liberals were the only Party 
that appeared to gain strength. Not only was the Whig Party 
divided within itseK, hated by the Radicals, and having a very 
doubtful support from the independent Liberals, but even the 
little band called the Peelites had entirely crumbled to pieces. 
In the House of Lords, whilst the Duke of Newcastle voted 
with the Opposition, he (Lord Aberdeen) had purposely ab- 
stained from voting, whilst, in the House of Commons, Card- 
well moved the Resolution, and Mr Sidney Herbert would, he 
believed, vote for it ; Gladstone would speak on the other side, 
and Sir J. Graham would also vote with the Government. 
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He concluded by saying that if the majority against the 
Grovernment was a very large one, he thought that Lord Derby 
ought not to ask to dissolve ; but that he knew that the 
members of the Government had said that the present Parlia- 
ment was elected upon a momentary Palmerstonian cry, and 
was quite an exceptional case, and that they would not consent 
to be driven from office upon its verdict. 


Memorandum hy the Prince Albert, 

Buckingham Palace, iQtn May 1S5S. 

We saw Lord Derby after chtirch. He brought interesting 
letters from Lord Canning to Lord Ellenborough, of which 
copies follow here. It is evident that Lord Canning thinks 
that he is taking a most merciful course, and expects pacifica- 
tion from his ‘‘ Proclamation,” attributing the slow coming in of 
the chiefs to the Proclamation not being yet sufficiently known. 

Lord Ellenborough’s, and indeed the Government’s, hearts, 
must have had curious sensations in reading Lord Canning’s 
frank declaration, that he did not mean to resign on hearing 
of the formation of the Tory Government unless told to do so, 
and he had no fears that he would be treated in a way implying 
want of confidence to make him resign, feehng safe as to that 
in Lord Ellenborough’s hands ! 

Lord Derby spoke much of the Debate, which he expects to 
go on for another week. He expects to be beaten by from 
15 to 35 votes under present circumstances, but thinks still 
that he could be saved if it were known that the Queen had not 
refused a Dissolution, which was stoutly maintained by Lord 
Pahnerston’s friends. He begged again to be empowered to 
contradict the assertion. The Queen maintained that it would 
be quite imconstitutional to threaten Parliament, and to use 
her name for that purpose. Lord Derby quite agreed, and dis- 
claimed any such intention, but said there were modes of 
letting the fact be known without any risk. We agreed that 
we could not enter into such details. The Queen allowed him 
(Lord Derby) to know that a Dissolution would not be refused 
to him, and trusted that her honom' would be safe in Ms hands 
as to the use he made of that knowledge. He seemed greatly 
relieved, and stated that had he had to resign, he would have 
withdrawn from public business, and the Conservative Party 
would have been entirely, and he feared for ever, broken up. 
On a Dissolution he felt certain of a large gain, as the country 
was in fact tired of the “ Whig Family Clique ” ; the Hadicals, 
like Mr Milner Gibson, Bright, etc., would willingly support 
a Conservative Government. Albert. 

10 
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Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria I 

House op commons, 2Ut May 1S58. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

The fullest House ; it is said 620 Members present ; it was 
supposed we should have divided at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; Mr Gladstone was to have spoken for the Grovernment at 
half-past ten — very great excitement — ^when there occurred 
a scene perhaps unprecedented in Parliament. 

One after another, perhaps twenty Members, on the Opposi- 
tion benches, rising and entreating Mr Cardwell to withdraw 
his Resolution. After some time, silence on the Government 
benches, Mr Cardwell went to Lord J ohn Russell, then to Lord 
Palmerston, then to Lord John Russell again, then returned to 
Lord Palmerston, and retired with him. 

What are called the interpellations continued, when suddenly 
Lord Palmerston reappeared ; embarrassed, with a faint smile ; 
addressed the House ; and after various preluding, announced 
the withdrawal of the Motion of Censure. 

A various Debate followed ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer endeavouring, as far as regards Lord Canning, to fulfil 
your Majesty’s wishes. It is impossible to estimate the im- 
portance of this unforeseen event to your Majesty’s servants. 
It has strengthened them more than the most decided division 
in their favour, for it has revealed complete anarchy in the 
ranks of their opponents. With prudence and vigilance all 
must now go right. 

The speech of Sir J ames Graham last night produced a very 
great effect. No report gives a fair idea of it. The great 
country gentleman, the broad views, the fine classical allusions, 
the happiest all omitted, the massy style, contrasted remark- 
ably with Sir Richard BethelL 


The Dari of Derby to Queen Victoria* 

St JAMES’S SQUA^, 2Zra May 1858, 
{Sunday night.') 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, gratefully acknowledges 
youLT Majesty’s gracious letter just received, and the tele- 
graphic message with which he was honoured in answer to his 

1 ]jord Shaftesbury’s Motion in the Lords had been lost by a majority of nine. In 
the CJommons, Mr Cardwell was replied to in a brilliant speech by Sir Hugh Cairns, the 
Solioitor-Q-eneral. The speeches of Sir James Q-raham, Bright, and others, showed 
that the Opposition was disunited, and when it was understood that Mr Gladstone would 
support the Ministry, the Liberal attack collapsed. Mr Disraeli, deprived of the satis- 
&i,dtion of making an etEeotive reply, subsequently compared the discomfiture of his op- 
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on Friday night. Your Majesty can hardly be expected to 
estimate, at a distance from the immediate scene of action, the 
effect of the event of that evening. It was the utter ex- 
plosion of a well-constructed mine, under the feet, not of the 
assailed, but of the assailants ; and the effect has been the 
greater from the immense attendance in London of Members 
of the House of Commons. No effort had been spared. Lord 
Castlerosse, oi^ly just married, had been sent for from Italy— 
but Lord Derby hopes that he had not been induced to come — 
for nothing. It is said that of the 654 Members of whom 
the House is composed, 626 were actually in London. The 
Government could rely on 304 to 308, and the whole question 
turned on the absence, or the conversion, of a small number of 
“ Liberal ” Members. The result is to be attributed to two 
causes ; first, and principally, to the fear of a Dissolution, and 
to the growing conviction that in case of necessity your Majesty 
would sanction such a course, which had been strenuously 
denied by Lord Palmerston — and in which Lord Derby hopes 
that your Majesty will have seen that your Majesty's name has 
never, for a moment, been brought in question ; and secondly, 
to the effect produced by the correspondence between the 
Governor-General and Sir James Outram.^ And here Lord 
Derby may perhaps be allowed the opportunity of removing 
a misconception from your Majesty’s mind, as to any secret 
intelligence or underhand intrigue between Lord Elienborough 
and Sir James Outram, to the detriment of Lord Canning. 
Lord Derby is in the position to know that if there is one 
person in the world to whom Lord Elienborough has an utter 
aversion, and with whom he has no personal or private corre- 
spondence, it is Sir James Outram. Anything therefore in 
common in their opinions must be the result of circumstances 
wholly irrespective of private concert. Lord Derby has 
written fully to Lord Canning, privately, by the mail which 
will go out on Tuesday ; and while he has not concealed from 
him the opinion of your Majesty’s servants that the Proclama- 
tion, of which so much has been said, conveyed too sweeping an 
Edict of Confiscation against the landowners, great and small, 
of Oudh, he has not hesitated to express also his conviction that 
Lord Canning’s real intentions, in execution, would not be 
found widely to differ from the views of your Majesty’s ser- 
vants. He has expressed to Lord Canning his regret at the 

ponents to an earthquake in Calabria or Peru. “ There was,'* he said, in the course of 
a speech at Slough, “ a rumbling murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of diistant thunder. 
No one knew whether it came JErom the top or bottom of the House. There was a rent, 
a ftore in the ground, and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled dowm, 
and the whole of the Opposition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy,*’ 

1 Especially Outram's remonatraace against wlaat he considered the excessive severity 
of the Proolamatloiu 
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premature pvhlication of the Draft Proclamation, at the same 
time that he has pointed out the injustice done both to your 
Majesty’s Government and to the Governor-General by the 
(Lord Derby will hardly call it fraudulent) suppression of the 
private letters addressed to the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, and deprecating judgment on the text of the Proclama- 
tion, tmtil explanation should be received. Lord Derby 
cannot but be of opinion that this suppression, ^f which Lord 
Palmerston was fuUy cognisant, was an act wliich no political 
or party interests were sufficient to justify. 

The state of the Government, during the late crisis, was such 
as to render it impossible to make any arrangement for filling 
up Lord Ellenborough’s place at the Board of Control. Ap- 
plication has since been made to Mr Gladstone,^ with the 
offer of that post, or of that of the Colonial Department, 
which Lord Stanley would give up for the convenience of your 
Majesty’s Government, though unwillingly, for India, Mr 
Gladstone demurred, on the ground of not wishing to leave 
his friends ; but when pressed to name whom he would wish 
to bring with him, he could name none. Finally, he has 
written to ask advice as to his course of Sir James Graham, 
who has returned to Netherby, and of Lord Abei^deen ; and 
by them he will probably be guided. Should he finally 
refuse. Lord Stanley must take India ; and the Colonies must 
be offered in the first instance to Sir E. B, Lytton, who pro- 
bably will refuse, as he wants a Peerage, and is doubtful of 
his re-election ; and failing him, to Sir William Heathcote, 
the Member for the University of Oxford, who, without 
official experience, has great Parliamentary knowledge and 
influence, and, if he will accept, is quite equal to the duties 
of the office. Lord Derby trusts that your Majesty will 
forgive this long intrusion on your Majesty’s patience. He 
has preferred the risk of it, to leaving your Majesty 
uninformed as to anything which was going on, or con- 
templated. . . . 

If Lord Dalhousie should be in a state to converse upon 
public affairs, there is no one with whom Lord Derby could 
confer more confidentially than with him ; nor of whose 
judgment, though he regrets to differ with him as to the 
annexation of Oudh, he has a higher opinion. He will 
endeavom to ascertain what is his present state of health, 
which he fears is very unsatisfactory, and will see and 
converse with him, if possible, 

1 See Mr Disraeli's curious letter printed in Morley’s Gladstone^ vol. i. p. 587, asking 
Mr G-ladstone whether the time had not come when he might deign to he magnanimous. 
Sir D, B, Lytton accepted the olEloe. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

BuCKlNGHAlt PALACE, Uh June 1S5S. 

The Queen has to thank Lord Derby for iiis satisfactory 
letter received yesterday. She has heard from Mr Disraeli 
to-day relative to the answer given by him to the question 
asked yesterday in the House of Commons as to what the 
Government meant to do.^ He says that he hears there are 
rumours of other Motions on the subject. These the Queen 
hopes there will be no difficulty in defeating. 

The Duke of Cambridge seems rather uneasy altogether, 
but the Queen, though equally anxious about it, owns she 
cannot contemplate the possibility of any real attempt to 
divest the Crown of its prerogative in this instance. The Army 
will not, she feels sure, stand it for a moment, and the Queen 
feels sure, that if properly defined and explained, the House 
of Commons will not acquiesce in any such disloyal proceeding. 

The Queen does not understand Lord John Russell’s voting 
with the majority, for she never understood him to express 
any such opinion. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

House op Coiemons, 24/;!? June 1S5S, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

The India Bill was read a second time without a division.- 
Lord Stanley made a clear and vigorous exposition of its spirit 
and pro\’isions ; Mr Bright delivered a powerful oration on 
the condition of India — ^its past government and future 
prospects ; the rest of the discussion weak and desultory. 

No serious opposition apprehended in Committee, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed for tliis day (Friday) ^ 
and almost hopes that he may conclude the Committee on 

t A. question was asked whether it was the inteution of the Govemment to take any 
step in consequence of a resolution of the House in favour of placing the whole administra- 
tion and control of the Army under the sole authority of a single Minister. Mr Disraeli 
replied that considering the great importance of the subject, . . . the comparatively 
small number of Members in the House when the division took place, and the bare ma- 
jority by which the decision was arrived at, Her Majesty’s Government do not feel that 
it is their duty to recommend any measure in consequence of that resolution.*’ 

2 This was the third Bill of the Session, and was founded on the Resolutions, ante^ p. 
2 79. The Government of India was transferred from the dual jurisdiction of the Company 
and the Board of Control, to the Secretary of State for India in Council, the members 
of the Council (after the provisions for representing vested interests should have lapsed) 
to be appointed by the Secretary of State. A certain term of residence in India was 
to be a necessary qualification, and the membem were to be rendered incapable of sitting 
in Parliament, and with a tenure of office as assured as that of judges under the Act of 
Settlement. 

3 The letter is ante-dated. The 24th of June was a Thursday, 
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Monday. He proposes to proceed with no other business 
until it is concluded. 

When the Bill has passed, the temper of the House, and 
its sanitary state, ^ will assist him in passing the remaining 
estimates with rapidity ; and he contemplates an early 
conclizsion of the Session. 

It will be a great thing to have carried the India Bill, which 
Mr Thomas Baring, to-night, spoke of in terms of eulogy, 
and as a great improvement on the project of the late Govern- 
ment. It is, the Chancellor of the Exchequer really thinks, 
a wise and well-digested measure, ripe with the experience 
of the last five months of discussion ; but it is only the ante- 
chamber of an imperial palace ; and your Majesty would do 
well to deign to consider the steps which are now necessary 
to influence the opinions and affect the imagination of the 
Indian populations. The name of your Majesty ought to be 
impressed upon their native life. Royal Proclamations, 
Courts of Appeal, in their own land, and other institutions, 
forms, and ceremonies, will tend to this great result. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

OSBORNE, BtJi July 18S8. 

The Queen in reading in the papers yesterday, on her way 
here from the camp, the Debate in the House of Commons of the 
previous night, was shocked to find that in several important 
points her Government have surrendered the prerogatives 
of the Crown. She will only refer to the clauses concerning 
the Indian Civil Service and the right of peace and war. 

With respect to the first, the regulations under which 
servants of the Crown are to be admitted or examined have 
always been an undoubted right and duty of the Executive ; 
by the clause introduced by Lord Stanley the system of ‘‘ Com- 
petitive Examination ” has been confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. That system may be right or wrong ; it has since its 
introduction been carried on under the Orders in Council ; 
now the Crown and Government are to be deprived of any 
authority in the matter, and the whole examinations, selection, 
and appointments, etc., etc., are to be vested in the Civil 
Commissioners xmder a Parliamentary title. 

As to the right of the Crown to declare war and make peace, 
it requires not a word of remark ; yet Lord Stanley agrees to 

t In consequence of the polluted condition of the Thames, the Government carried a 
measure enabling the Metropolitan Board of Works, at a cost of £3,000,000, to purify 
“ that noble river, the present state of which is little creditable to a great countiy, and 
seriously prejudicial to tlie health and comfort of the Inhabitants of the Metropolis.’* 
— Bstraot from the Queen’s Speech, at the close of the Session. 
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Mr Gladstone’s proposal to make over this prerogative with 
regard to Indian questions to Parliament under the auspices 
of the Queen’s Government ; she is thus placed in a position 
of less authority than the President of the American Republic.^ 

When a Bill has been introduced into Parliament, after 
having received the Sovereign’s approval, she has the right* 
to expect that her Ministers will not subsequently introduce 
important alterations without previously obtaining her sanc- 
tion. In the first of the two instances referred to by the 
Queen, Lord Stanley introduced the alteration himself ; in 
the second he agreed to it even without asking for a moment’s 
delay ; and the Opposition party, which attempted to guard 
the Queen’s prerogative, was overborne by the Government 
Leader of the House. 

The Queen must remind Lord Derby that it is to him as the 
head of the Government that she looks for the protection of 
those prerogatives which form an integral part of the Con- 
stitution. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victo7*ia, 

LAEKEN’, 16th Juhj 1858. 

My truly beloved Victoria, — ^Nothing can be hinder or 
more affectionate than your dear letter of the 13th, and it 
would have done your warm heart good to have seen how much 
I have been delighted and moved by it, I can only say that I 
love you both more tenderly than I could love my own chil- 
dren. When your plans will be nearer maturity, you will 
have the great kindness to let me know what will be your 
Royal pleasure, to enable me de m^y conformer bien exactement. 

The feeling which occasions some grumbling at the Cher- 
bourg visit 2 is in fact a good feeling, but it is not over-wise. 
Two things are to be done — (1) To make every reasonable 
exertion to remain on personal good terms with the Emperor 
— which can be done. One party in England says it is with 
the French nation that you are to be on loving terms ; this 
cannot be, as the French dislike the English as a nation, though 
they may be kind to you also personally. (2) The next is, 
instead of a good deal of unnecessary abuse, to have the 
Navy so organised that it can and must be superior to the 
French. All beyond these two points is sheer nonsense. 

1 An important amendment made at the instance of Mr Gladstone provided that, 
except for repelling actual invasion or upon urgent necessity, the Queen's Indian forces 
should not be employed in operations outside India, without Parliamentary sanction, , 

2 On the 4th of August, the Queen and Prince, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
visited the Bmperor and Bmpress at Cherbourg. 
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After talking of Chambord,^ to my utter horror he is here, 
and asked yesterday to see me to-day. It is not fair to do so, 
as the legitimists affect to this hour to consider [us] here as 
rebels. I could not refuse to see him, as, though distantly, 
still he is a relation ; but I mean to do as they did in Holland, 
to receive liim, but to limit to his visit and my visit our whole 
intercourse. If he should speak to me of going to England, 
I certainly mean to tell him que je considerais tme visite comme 
tout d fait intempestive. . . . Your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Qzieen Victoria to Sir E. Bzdwer Lytton, 

OSBORNE, 24i7i July 1S58. 

The Queen has received Sir E. Buiwer Lytton’s letter.^ 
If the name of New Caledonia is objected to as being already 
borne by another colony or island claimed by the French, it 
may be better to give the new colony west of the Rocky 
Mountains another name. New Hanover, New Cornwall, 
and New Georgia appear from the maps to be the names of 
sub-divisions of that country, but do not appear on all maps. 
The only name which is given to the whole territory in every 
map the Queen has consulted is Columbia,’’ but as there 
exists also a Columbia in South America, and the citizens of 
the United States call their country also Columbia, at least in 
poetry, British Columbia ” might be, in the Queen’s opinion, 
the best name. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

OSBOia^E, July 185S. 

The Queen has been placed in a most unpleasant dilemma 
by the last vote in the House of Commons ; ^ she feels all 
the force of Lord Derby’s objections to risking another defeat 
on the same question and converting the struggle into one 
against the Royal Prerogative ; yet, on the other hand, she 
can hardly sit still, and from mere want of courage become 
a party to the most serious inroad which has yet been made 
upon it. It is the introduction of the principle into our legis- 
lation that the Sovereign is no longer the source of all ap- 
pointments under the Crown, but that these appointments 

1 See ante^ p. 6. 

2 Stating that objections were being made in Prance to the name of Xew Caledonia 
being giten to the proposed colony between the Pacific and the Koo^y Mountains. 

3 TEfhe Lords Amendments on the subject of competitive examination were rejected 
by a majority of thirteen in the Oomiuons, and, in the circumstances, Lord Derby had 
advised abidir^ by the decision and not risMng another defeat. 
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are the property of individuals under a Parliamentary title, 
which the Queen feels bound to resist. Lord John Russell’s 
Motion and Sir James Graham’s speech only went to the 
Civil appointments ; but after their Motion had been carried 
on a division. Lord Stanley gave way to Sir De Lacy Evans 
also with regard to a portion of the Army / If this principle is 
recognised and sanctioned by the entire legislature, its future 
extension canhio longer be resisted on constitutional grounds, 
and Lord Jolin in fact reminded Lord Stanley that the latter 
had stated that he only refrained from making the applica- 
tion general from thinking it premature^ himself being of 
opinion that it ought to be carried further, and yet its exten* 
sion to the i^my reduces the Sovereign to a mere signing 
machine, as, to carry the case to its extreme consequence, 
Law would compel her to sign the Commission for the ofticers, 
and they might have the right to sue at law for the recovery 
of their property vested in them by Act of Parliament (viz., 
their Commissions) if the Crown doubted for any reason the 
fitness of an appointment ! ! Have these consequences been 
considered and brought distinctly before Parliament ? It 
strikes the Queen that all the Commons want is a Parliamentary 
security against the abolition of the Competitive System of 
Examinations by the Executive. Can this not be obtained 
by means less subversive of the whole character of our Con- 
stitution ? The Queen cannot believe that Lord Derby could 
not find means to come to some agreement with the Opposition, 
and she trusts he will leave nothing undone to effect this. 


Queen Victoria to the JEai'l of Derby. 

OSBOENE, 2nd Avgust 1S5S. 

The Queen feels it her duty to address a few lines to Lord 
Derby on the subject of the reports made to Sir Jolin Paking- 
ton on the subject of the French Naval pi’eparations, to wiiich 
she has already verbally adverted when she saw Lord Derby 
last. These reports reveal a state of things of the greatest 
moment to this country. It will be the first time in her history 
that she will find herself in an absolute minority of sliips on 
the sea I and this inferiority will bo much greater in reality 
than even apparent, as our fleet will have to defend possessions 
and commerce all over the world, and has even in Europe a 
strategical line to hold extending from Malta to Heligoland, 
whilst France keeps her fleet together and occupies the centre 
of that line in Europe. 

The Queen thinks it irreconcilable with the duty which the 

VOL. HI 10 ^ 
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Govemment owes to the country to be aware of this state of 
things without straining every nerve to remedy it. With 
regard to men in whom we are also totally deficient in case 
of an emergency, a Commission of Enquiry is sitting to devise 
a remedy ; but with regard to our ships and dockyards we 
require action, and immediate action. The plan proposed by 
the Surveyor of the Navy appears to the Queen excessively 
moderate and judicious, and she trusts that th^ Cabinet will 
not hesitate to empower its execution, bearing in mind that 
£200,000 spent now will probably do more work during the 
six or nine months for working before us, than £2,000,000 
would if voted in next year’s estimate, letting our arrears in 
the dockyards, already admitted to be very great, accumulate 
in the interval. Time is most precious under these circum- 
stances ! 

It is true that this sum of money would be in excess of the 
estimates of last Session, but the Queen feels sure that on the 
faith of the reports made by the Admiralty, the Govermnent 
would find no difficulty in convincing Parliament that they 
have been good stewards of the public money, in taking 
courageously the responsibility upon themselves to spend 
judiciously what is necessary, and that the country will be 
deepljr grateful for the honesty with which they will have 
served her. 

The Queen wishes Lord Derby to communicate this letter 
to the Cabinet. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

Babelsberg, IWi August 1858. 

The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in detail 
to Lord Derby her objections to the draft of Proclamation 
for India. The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would 
write it himself in his excellent language, bearing in mind 
that it is a female Sovereign who speaks to more than 
100,000,000 of Eastern people on assuming the direct Govern- 
ment over them after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges 
which her future reign is to redeem, and explaining the prin- 
ciples of her Government. Such a document shoidd breathe 
feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling, point- 
ing out the privileges which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilisation.^ 

t The draft Proclamation was accordingly altered so as to te in strict harmony with 
the Queen s wishes. See post^ p. 304. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord Stanley, 

OSBOENE, 4ik September 1858. 

The Queen sends to Lord Stanley a Memorandum embodying 
her wishes with respect to the transaction of business between 
herself and the new Secretary of State. He will find that 
she has omitted any reference to Military appointments, as 
Lord Stanley seemed anxious to defer a settlement on this 
point ; she expects, however, that in all cases in which her 
pleasure was taken by the Commander-in-Chief, even during 
the administration of the East India Company and Board of 
Control, the same practice will be continued unaltered. 

The Queen has received Lord Stanley’s letter of yesterday. 
He has given her no answer with respect to Sir James Meivill.^ 

Whenever the Proclamation is finally printed, the Queen 
would wish to have a copy sent her. A letter she has re* 
ceived from Lady Canning spealss of Lord Canning’s supposed 
Amnesty in Oudh as a fabrication ; she has sent vhe letter 
to Loi'd Derby. 


Memorandum hy Queen Victoria, 

Osborne, ^th Septemher 1853. 

The Queen -wishes the practice of the Ofiice - with reference 
to submissions to her to be as nearly as possible assimilated 
to that of the Foreign Ofiiee. 

All despatches, when received and perused by the Secretary 
of State, to be sent to the Queen. They may be merely for- 
warded in boxes from the Office without being accompanied 
by any letter from the Secretary of State, unless he should 
thinlt an explanation necessary. No draft of instructions 
or orders to be sent out without having been previously sub- 
mitted to the Queen. The label on the boxes of the Office 
containing such drafts to be marked For Approval.” 

In cases of Civil appointments the Secretary of State will 
himself take the Queen’s pleasure before communicating with 
the gentlemen to be appointed. 

Copies or a precis of the Minutes of the Cotmcil to be regu- 
larly transmitted to the Queen. 

The Secretary of State to obtain the Queen’s sanction to 
important measures previously to liis bringing them before 
the Council for discussion. 

1 The Queen had a^ed how ife was that Sir J. Meivill’s name was not included among 
those submitted to her for appointments in connection with the new military organiea- 
tion in India. Sir James had been Financial Secretary, and afterwards Chief Secreta^, 
for the Bast India Company. He now became the Government Director of Indian/ 
railways, and a Member of the Council of India. 

2 The India Office. 
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Memorandum hy the Prince Albert. 

Osborne, Ath September 1S58. 

The most remarkable featxire of the last Session of Parlia- 
ment has been the extraordinary unpopularity of Lord 
Palmerston, for which nothing can account ; the only direct 
reproach which is made to him, is to have appointed Lord 
Clanriearde Privy Seal, and to have been overbearing in his 
manner. Yet a House of Commons, having been elected 
solely for the object, and on the ground of supporting Lord 
Palmerston personally (an instance in our Parliamentary 
history without parallel), holds him suddenly in such abhor- 
rence, that not satisfied with having upset his Government, 
which had been successful in all its policy, and thrown him 
out, it will hardly listen to him when he speaks. He is fre- 
quently received with hooting, and throughout the last Session 
it suB&ced that [he] took up any cause for the whole House 
voting against it, even if contrary to the principles which 
they had themselves advocated, merely to have the satis- 
faction of putting him into a minority. How can this be 
accounted for ? The man who was without rhyme or reason 
stamped the only English statesman, the champion of liberty, 
the man of the people, etc., etc., now, without his having 
changed in any one respect, having still the same virtues 
and the same faults that he always had, young and vigorous 
in his seventy-fifth year, and having succeeded in his policy, 
is now considered the head of a clique, the man of intrigue, 
past his work, etc., etc. — in fact hated I and this throughout 
the country. I cannot explain the enigma except by sup- 
posing that people had before joined in a cry which they 
thought was popular without themselves believing what they 
said and wrote, and that they now do the same ; that the 
Radicals used his name to destroy other statesmen and poli- 
ticians, and are destroying him now in his turn ; that they 
hoped to govern through him, and that they see a better 
chance now of doing it through a weak and incapable Tory 
Government which has entered into a secret bargain for their 
support. Still the phenomenon remains most curious.^ 

Lord Palmerston himself remains, outwardly at least, quite 
cheerful, and seems to care very little about his reverses ; 
he speaks on all subjects, bids for the Liberal support as 
before, even at the expense of his better conviction (as he 
used to do), and keeps as much as possible before the public ; 
he made an official tour in Ireland, and is gone to visit the 

1 Charles Greville, in his Journal (16th June 1858), noted the same circumstance, 
and drew the inference that Palmerston’s public career was drawing bo a close. 
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Emperor Napoleon at Paris ; Ms Oiiinese policjr upon which 
the general Dissolution had taken place in 1857 has just been 
crowned by the most complete success by the advantageous 
treaty signed at Pekin by Lord Elgin ; and yet even for this 
the public will not allow him any credit. Lady Palmerston, 
on the contrary, is said to be very unhappy and very much 
hurt. AnsEBT. 


Sir E, Bulwer Lytton to Queen Victoria. 

Colonial Ophce, 1st Novemoer 18SS. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, with his humble duty to the Queen, sub- 
mits to your Majest 3 ^’s pleasure the appointment of the Right 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, as special High Commissioner 
to the Ionian Islands. 

Differences of long standing between the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Ionian Constitution, aggravated 
by recent dissensions between the Senate and Municipal 
Magistrature, render it very expedient to obtain the opinion 
of a statesman of eminence, formed upon the spot, as to any 
improvements in the workings and results of the Constitution 
which it might be in the power of the protecting Sovereign to 
effect. And Sir Edward thinks it fortunate for the public 
service that a person so distinguished and able as Mr Glad- 
stone should be induced to undertake this mission. 

Sir Edward ventures to add that, should Her Majesty be 
graciously pleased to approve this appointment, it is extremely 
desirable that Mr Gladstone should depart at the earliest 
possible day, and that Sir Edward may be enabled to make 
the requisite announcement to the Lord High Commissioner 
by the first mail. 


Mr Disraeli to the Prince Albert, 

Grosi'ENOR Gate, November 1858. 

(^Wednesdatj night.) 

Sib, — ^After the Committee of the Cabinet on the Reform 
Bill, which sat this morning for five hours. Lord Stanley 
expressed a wish to have some private conversation with me. 

Although I would willingly have deferred the interview till 
a moment when I was less exhausted, I did not think it wise, 
with a person of his temperament, to baulk an occasion, and 
therefore assented at once. 

I give your Royal Highness faithfully, but feebly, and not 
completely, the results of our conversation. 

1. With respect to the relations between his ofiS.ce and Her 
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Majesty, he said he was conscious that they had been con- 
ducted with great deficiency of form, and, in many respects, 
in an unsatisfactory manner ; but he attributed all this to 
the inexperience and sheer ignorance ” of a Department 
■which had not been accustomed to direct communication 
with the Crown. Some portion of this, he said, he had already 
remedied, and he wished to remedy all, though ha experienced 
difficulties, on some of which he consulted me. 

He accepted, without reserve, and cordially, my position, 
that he must act always as the Minister of the Queen, and not 
of the Council, but he said I took an exaggerated view of his 
relations with that body ; that he thoroughly knew their 
respective xDlaces, and should be vigilant that they did [? not] 
overstep their limits ; that he had never been, of which he 
reminded me, an admirer of the East India Company, and 
had no intention of reviving their system ; that the incident 
of submitting the legal case to the Council, etc., had originated 
in a demand on the part of the Commander-in-Chief, which 
involved, if complied with, a grant of money, and that, under 
these circumstances, an appeal to the Council was inevitable. 

2. He agreed with me, that, on all military matters, he 
would habitually communicate with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and take His Royal Highness’s advice on all such points ; 
and that copies of all military papers, as I understood Lord 
Stanley, should be furnished to His Royal Highness. 

3. Having arrived at this point, I laid before him the views 
respecting military unity ^ which formed the subject matter 
of recent conversations. Lord Stanley assented to the prin- 
ciples which I attempted to enforce ; and in reply to my 
reminding him that the old military system of India had 
entirely broken downci, he said he contemplated terminating 
the independent authority of the Commander-in-Chief at the 
inferior Presidencies, and of establishing the absolute and 
complete authority of Her Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief in 
India. He did not seem to see his way to any further step at 
present, and I did not think it judicious oh this occasion to 
press the subject further. 

Throughout this interview. Lord Stanley’s manner was 
candid, very conciliatory, and, for him, even soft. He was 
pleased to say that it was a source of great satisfaction to 
him that your Royal Highness had deigned to confer con- 
fidentially with me on the subject, and make me, as it were, 
a “ Mediator ” on matters which, he assured me with great 
emphasis, had occasioned him an amount of anxiety almost 
intolerable. 

He had recurred, in the course of this interview, to a sug- 
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gestion which he had thrown out on Tuesday, viz. that the 
difficulties of the position might be removed, or greatly 
mitigated, by his retirement from the ofS.ce, and accepting, 
if his continuance in the Government was desirable, another 
post. I therefore thought it best at once to point out to him 
that such a course of proceeding would only aggravate all the 
inconveniences and annoyances at present existing ; that his 
retirement wQuld be the signal for exaggerated rumours and 
factious machinations, and would have the most baneful effect 
on the discussion in Parliament generall;^' of all those military 
topics with which we were threatened ; that, far from being 
satisfactory to Her Majesty and your Royal Highness, I was 
convinced that the Queen and yourself would hear of such an 
intention with regret. 

Lord Stanley ultimately adopted entirely this view of his 
position, and he parted from me -with an earnest expression 
of his hope that the painful misconceptions which had pre- 
vailed might at once, or at least in due course, entirely dis- 
appear. 

This, Sir, is a very imperfect report of an important inter- 
view, but, as I collected from Lord Stanley, that nothing was 
really settled in his conference on Tuesday with Lord Derby 
and the Lord Chancellor, I have thought it my duty, without 
loss of time, to forward it to your Royal Highness, and have 
the honour to remain, ever. Sir, your most obedient and 
sincerely obliged Servant, B. Disbaem. 


The Prince Albert to Mr Disraeli. 

Windsor Castle, IZth November 1858. 

My beab Mb Disbaeli, — ^I am very much obliged to you 
for your long letter after a Cabinet meeting of five hours, and 
subsequent interview with Lord Stanley, whom I am much 
pleased to hear you found so anxious to remedy the present 
state of things. I am glad that you made it clear to him that 
the Queen had never connected in her mind the objections 
which she felt bound to take with anything personal, which 
could be removed by Lord Stanley’s relinquishing the Indian 
Secretaryship. The difficulty would still remain to be solved, 
only xmder additional complication and disadvantage. Lord 
Derby told me to-day that he was drawing up a Memorandum 
which, when seen by the Chancellor and Lord Stanley, was 
to be submitted to the Queen. Ever yours truly, 

Albebt.^ 

1 On the sacoe day Lord Stanley wrote a lengthy letter to the Queen justifying the 
course he had taken. 
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Queen Victoriu to Lord 8tardey. 

WINDSOR Castle, 2<^th Novemoer 1S5S. 

The Queen has received Lord Stanley’s letter entering into 
the subject of the difficulties which have arisen in the conduct 
of the new Indian Department. She had from the first fore- 
seen that it would not be an easy matter to bring the estab- 
lishments of the old Company’s Govermnent to fail into the 
practice and usages of the Constitutional Mona»chy, and vras 
therefore most anxious that distinct rules should be laid dowm 
before the installation of the new Government, 'which un- 
fortunately was not done, but she trusts will now be devised 
and adopted. 

The Queen most readily gives Lord Stanley credit for 
every intention to remove the obstacles in the way of the 
solution of these difficulties as far as h© was able, but she 
cannot but fear that the particular form in which the opinion 
of the Law Officers has been asked, and the fact [that] the 
eighteen members of the Council (all naturally wedded to a 
system under which they were trained) were made parties to 
the discussion between herself and her Secretary of State on 
these difficulties — must increase instead of diminishing them. 

The account given by Mr Temple, together with the last 
printed letters and Memoranda from the Punjab, give us 
serious cause of apprehension for the future, and show that 
the British Army is the only safeguard at present. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Canning^ 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 2nd Becemher 1S58. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of Lord Canning’s 
letter of the 19th October, which she received on the 29th 
November, which has given her great pleasure. 

It is a source of great satisfaction and pride to her to feel 
herself in direct communication with that enormous Empire 
which is so bright a jewel of her Crown, and which she would 
wish to see happy, contented, and peaceful. May the publi- 
cation of her Proclamation be the beginning of a new era, and 
may it draw a veil over the sad and bloody past ! 

The Queen rejoices to hear that her Viceroy aj^proves this 
passage about Ileligion.^ She strongly insisted on it. She 

1 The Queen’s Proclamation to her Indian stiihjects had been receired by Lord Canning 
on the 17th of October, when he also learned that the title of Viceroy was in future to 
dignify the Governor-General’s office. 

2 " Pirmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and desire to impose our 
convictions on any of our subjects.” The Proclamation proceeded to state that all the 
Queen’s Indian subjects should be imparcially protected by the law, and live unmolested 
in the observance of their several religions. 
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trusts also that the certainty of the Amnesty remaining open 
till the 1st January may not be productive of serious evil. 

The Queen must express our admiration of Lord Canning’s 
own Proclamation, the wording of which is beautiful. The 
telegram received to-day brings continued good news, and 
announces her proclamation having been read, and having 
produced a good effect. 

The Queen Slopes to hear from Lord Canning, whenever 
he can spare time to vrite. She misses hearing from Lady 
Camiing, not having heard from her since the SOth August ; 
but the Queen fears that she is herself to blame, as she has 
not written to Lady Canning for a long time ; she intends 
doing so by the next mail. . . . 

Both the Prince and herself hope that Lord Canning's 
health is now perfectly good, as well as dear Lady Canning's. 
We ask him to remember us to her, and also to Lord Clyde. 

The Queen concludes with every wish for Loi'd Canning’s 
success and prosperity, and vdth the assurance of her un- 
diminished and entire confidence. 
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Lord Malmesbury thinks he can assure your Majesty that 
none is at present contemplated by the Emperor Napoleon 
(who has just contradicted the report oiScially), and Count 
Buol is of the same opinion. The latter is constantly hurting 
the vanity of the French Government by his irritable des- 
patches, and neither party makes the slightest effort to com- 
mand their temper ; but it appears impossible that Napoleon 
can make a casus belli against Austria. Besses this, your 
Majesty may be assured that no warlike preparations are 
making in France, such as must precede such a plan as an 
Italian war. 

Lord Malmesbury entirely agrees with your Majesty that 
it is desirable that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
should visit and remain at Rome incognito. It is also indis- 
pensable that when there His Royal Highness should receive 
no foreigner or stranger alone ^ so that no reports of pretended 
conversations with such persons could be circulated without 
immediate refutation by Colonel Bruce. Lord Malmesbxiry 
will instruct Mr Odo Russell to inform His Holiness of your 
Majesty’s intentions in respect of the Prince. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, I>eceniber 1S5S. 

My heabest U3srcLE, — I wrote in such a hurry on Wednes- 
day that I wish to make amends by writing again to-day, 
and entering more properly into what you wrote about in 
your kind letter. . . . 

I really hope that there is no rec^ desire for war in the 
Emperor’s mind ; we have also explained to him strongly 
how entirely he would alienate us from him if there was any 
attempt to disturb standing and hinging treaties. The Empress- 
Dowager of Russia ^ is very ill, they say, with bronchitis and 
fever, 

I did not tell you, that when we went on the 2nd to Clare- 
mont I was not pleased with the Queen’s appearance. She 
had had a slight cold, and I thought her very feeble. They 
keep her rooms so fearfully [hot] that it must really be very 
weakening for her and predispose her to cold. I am ever, 
yoiir devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

1 The Empress Alexandra Feodorovna (formerly tbe Princess Louise Oliarlotte of 
Prussia, sister to King Frederick William lY.), widow of the Emperor Nicholas. 
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PAI11.IA2VIE1TTAJRY Reform was the question of the hour at the 
outset of the year 1859, and the Derby Government, though with 
difficulty able to maintain itself in power, took the courageous step 
of introducing a Reform Bill, the chief feature of which was the intro- 
duction of a franchise based on personal property. IMr Walpole and 
Mr Henley thereupon withdrew from the Ministry, and Lord Jolm 
Russell, from below the gangway, proposed an Amendment, protest- 
ing against interference with the established freehold franchise, and 
calling for a larger extension of the sxiffrage in towns. Lord Palmer- 
ston and the Liberal Opposition supported the Amendment, while 
Mr Gladstone, who was opposed to most of the provisions of the Bill, 
supported it in preference to the Amendment, pleading, at the same 
time, for the retention of the small boroughs. The JMinistry were 
defeated, and Parliament thereupon dissolved, but not until the civil 
functionaries and all ranks of the native and European army had 
received its thanks for the final suppression of the Indian Mutiny. 
The ^Ministry gained twenty-five seats at the polls, but were still in 
a minority, and as soon as it was known that Lord Jolm Russell and 
Lord Palmerston were reconciled, the end was in sight. A hostile 
Amendment to the Address was carried by a majority of thirteen, 
but on Lord Derby’s resignation, the Queen was placed in a dilemma 
by the competing claims of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, 
who had each been Prime Minister and leader of the Liberal Party. 
Unwilling to be compelled to decide between them, she called upon 
Lord Granville to form a Ministry representative of all sections of 
the Liberal Party ; but the difficulties proved insuperable, and Lord 
Palmerston eventually formed a Ministry in which the Wliigs, the 
Peelites, and the Manchester School were all represented, though 
]Mr Cobden declined to join the Government. Mr Gladstone, who 
had returned from the mission he had undertaken for the Derby 
Cabinet, and voted with them in the critical division, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and kept his seat for Oxford University by 
a majority of nearly two hundred. 

The continent of Europe was the scene of a contest between Austria 
on the one hand, who was struggling to maintain her position in 
and France with Sardinia on the other. Sardinia, under the guidance 
of Cavour, had joined the alliance of England and France agamst 
Russia ; and in July 1858 an interview at Plombieres, imder rather 
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mysterious circumstances, between Cavour and Louis Napoleon, led 
to effective confederacy ; a marriage, arranged or suggested at the 
same time, between Princess Clothilde of Sardinia and a cousin of 
the Emperor, brought the two illustrious houses still closer together. 
In the spring of 1859, Sardinia prepared to take up arms to resist 
Austrian predominance, and the assistance of the guerilla leader. 
Garibaldi, was obtained. Count Cavour, in reply to interrogatories 
from the British Government, stated ofifiLcially his grievances against 
Austria, while Lord Malmesbury despatched Loot’d Cowley on a 
special mission to Vienna to mediate between Austria and France. 
In April, however, after a curt summons to the Sardinians to disarm 
had been disregarded, Austria invaded Piedmont, and Victor Em- 
manuel placed himself at the head of his army. The first engagement 
took place, with unfavourable results to the Austrians, at Montebello, 
followed by French victories at Palestro and Magenta. A revolution 
had meanwhile taken place in Florence. The Grand Duke had fied, 
and a Commissioner to administer the affairs of the Grand Duchy had 
been appointed by the King of Sardinia with the assent of the Tuscans, 
who now joined the Franco- Sardinian alliance, while risings also took 
place in Parma and Modena. The Austrians were again defeated 
at Malegnano, and, on the 8th of June, the French Emperor and 
King Victor Emmanuel entered Milan amid great enthusiasm. The 
bloody action of Solferino was fought on the 24th of J une, but on the 
11th of July a treaty of peace was, somewhat unexpectedly, con- 
cluded between the French and Austrian Emperors at Villafranca, 
under wliieh an Italian Confederation was to be erected, Lombardy 
substantially ceded to Sardinia, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena reinstated, and Venetia, though included in the 
Confederation, to remain subject to the Imperial Crown of Austria ; 
these preliminaries were subsequently converted into a definite treaty 
at Zurich. Meanwhile, the newly constituted representative Assem- 
blies in Tuscany, Romagna, and the Duchies, unanimously pro- 
nounced for incorporation in the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. 

At home, on the 14th of October, the Queen opened the Glasgow, 
waterworks at the outfi.ow of Loch Katrine, the construction of whici: 
had necessitated engineering operations at that time considered 
stupendous ; a few days later an appalling shipping calamity 
occurred, in the w^reek of the Royal Cha>Her near Anglesey, and tht 
loss of 459 lives. 
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Queen Victoria to Sir Edward Bulwer LyUon, 

■V^INDSOR CASTLE, 1th January 1S59. 

The Queen returns Mr Gladstone’s letters, and gladly 
accepts his patriotic offer.^ He will have difficulty in solving 
a delicate question, affecting national feeling, against time, 
but his offer comes most opportunely. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Windsor Castle, lU7i Januuru 1S59. 

As the Cabinet are now meeting, and will probably come 
to a decision about the estimates for the year, the Queen 
thinics it her duty to urge upon them in the strongest manner 
her conviction that, under the present aspect of political 
affairs in Europe, there will be no safety to the honour, power, 
and peace of this country except in Xaval and Military 
strength. The extraordinary exertions which France is mak- 
ing in her Naval Department oblige us to exercise the utmost 
vigotu? to keep up a superiority at sea, upon wliich our very 
existence may be said to depend, and -which would be already 
lost at any moment that France were to be joined by any 
other comitry possessing a Navy.^ The war in India has 
drained x:is of every available Battalion. We possess at tliis 
moment only fourteen old Battalions of the Lino within the 
three kingdoms, and twelve Second Battalions newly raised, 
wliilst our Mediterranean possessions are xmder-garrisoned, 

1 See antCy p. 301, Mr Gladstone bad been sent to enquire into the causes of the dis- 
satisfaction of tbe inbabitants of the Ionian Islands with their High Commissioner. Sir 
John Young. He now offered to act himself for a limited time as High Commissioner, 
should it be decided to recall Sir John, He was succeeded in Pebruary by Sir Henry 
Stories. 

2 The French Hmperor had signalised the opening of a new year by an ominous speech. 
To M. Hlibner,the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, who had attended, with the other foreign 
representatives, to offer the usual congratulations on the 1st of January, he observed : 

“ I regret that the relations between our two Governments are not more satisfactory ; 
but I beg you to assure the Emperor that they in no respect alter my feelings of fnend- 
ahip to himself.” 
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and Alderney has not as yet any garrison at all. Under these 
circumstances the Queen has heard it rumoured that the 
Government intend to propose a reduction on the estimates 
of 9,000 men for this year. She trusts that such an idea, if 
ever entertained, will upon reflection be given up as incon- 
sistent with the duty which the Government owe to the 
country. Even if it were said that these 9,000 men have onlj^ 
existed on paper, and have not yet been raised, such an act 
at this moment would be indefensible ; for it would require a 
proof that circumstances have arisen which make it desirable 
to ask for fewer troops than were considered requisite when 
the last estimates were passed, wliich really cannot be said 
to be the case ! To be able to raise at any time an additional 
9,000 men (in political danger) without having to go to Parlia- 
ment for a supplementary vote and spreading alarm thereby, 
must be of the utmost value to the Government, and if not 
wanted, the vote will entail no additional expense. 

England will not be listened to in Europe, and be powerless 
for the preservation of the general peace, which must be her 
first object under the present circumstances, if she is known 
to be despicably weak in her military resources, and no states- 
man will, the Queen apprehends, maintain that if a European 
war were to break out she could hope to remain long out of 
it. For peace and for war, therefore, an available Army is 
a necessity to her. 

The Queen wishes Lord Derby to communicate tliis letter 
to the Cabinet. 


Mr Odo Russell ^ to Mr Corbett.^ 

{Submitted to Queen Victoria.) 

Koivns, XUh January 1859. 

Sib, — had the honour of being received by the Pope at a 
private audience this morning at the Vatican. No one else 
was present. 

His Holiness, whose manner towards me was most kind and 
benevolent, said : ‘‘You are appointed to succeed a very good 
man,® for whom I felt great a^ection, and I regret that he has 
left Home. You may be as good as he was, and W'e shall 
become friends, but I do not know you yet, and Mr Lyons I 
had known for many years ; he is going to America, I hear, 

3 Secretary of Legation, at Florence, resident in Borne, afterwards Lord Ampthill. 

2 Secretary of Legation at Florence, afterwards successively Minister at Eio Janeiro 
and Stockholm, 

2 Bichaxd Biokerton Pemell Lyons, who had just been transferred from Borne to 
Washington. He had recently succeeded his father, the Admiral, in the Barony of 
Lyons, and was himself subsequently promoted to an Earldom. 
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and he will Und the Americans far more diMeult to deal with 
than with us. 

I am much gratified to hear that the Prince of Wales is 
likely to \d3it Rome, and Her Majesty, I feel sure, has done 
well to allow him to prosecute his studies here. It will be an 
honour to me to receive him at the Vatican, and I beg that 
you will confer with Cardinal Antonelli ^ as to the best means 
of making the Prince’s visit here useful and pleasant. We 
are anxious that all his wishes should be attended to, that he 
may preserve a pleasant recollection of Rome in the future. 
Alas I so many erroneous impressions exist about this country 
that I hope you will not judge of us too rashly. We are 
advised to make reforms, and it is not understood that those 
very reforms, -which would consist in giving this country a 
Government of laymen, would rnake it cease to exist. It is 
called ‘ States of the Church ’ (Etats de rEglise)^ and that is 
what it must remain. It is true I have lately appointed a 
layman to a post formerly held by an ecclesiastic, and I may 
do so again occasionally ; but, however small we may be, we 
cannot jdeld to outer pressure, and this country must be 
administered by men of the Church. For my part. I shall 
ftdfil my duties according to my conscience, and should 
Governments and events turn against me they cannot make 
me ;^’ield. I shall go with the faithful to the Catacombs, as 
did the Christians of the early centuries, and there await the 
will of the Supreme Being, for I dread no human Power upon 
earth and fear nothing but God.” 

“ But, Holy Father,” I said, ‘‘ you speak as if some great 
danger threatened Rome — ^is there any [real ?] cause for 
apprehension ? ” 

Have you not heard,” His Holiness answered, “ that 
great excitement prevails tliroughout Italy ? — the state of 
Lombardy is deplorable ; evil spirits are at work even in my 
dominions, and the late speech of the Iving of Sardinia is 
calculated to inflame the minds of all the revolutionary men 
of Italy. It is true he says he will observe existing Treaties, 
but that will scarcely counter-balance the effect produced by 
other portions of his speech. News has also reached me of 
an extensive amnesty granted by the King of Naples — ^he 
did not yield to outer pressure, and he was right — ^but now, 
on the occasion of the marriage of his son, an act of clemency 
on iiis part is well advised.” 

Is it true,” I said, that political prisoners are included 
in that Amnesty ? ” 

“ Yes,” His Holiness answered ; “I saw the name of 

1 Secretary of Foreign A5£airs for the Papa! States. 
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Settembrini, and I think also of that other man in whom yonr 
Government took so much interest — his name begins with a 
‘ P ’ if I remember rightly ” 

‘‘ Poerio,” I suggested. 

“ That is the name,"’ the Pope continued ; and I fancy 
that all the other political prisoners will be released ; they are 
to be sent to Cadiz at the expense of the King, they are to be 
clothed and receive some money, I believe, and after that 
arrangements have been made with the Minister of the United 
States to have them conveyed to that comitry ; they are to be 
exiled for life. I hope this event may have the effect of making 
your Government and that of France renew diplomatic re- 
lations with Naples ; I always regretted that rupture, but the 
King was right not to yield to outer pressure. 

“It is lucky,” the Pope ended with a smile, “ that Lord 
Palmerston is not in office ; he was too fond of interfering in 
the concerns of foreign countries, and the present crisis would 
just have suited him. Addio^ caro,’^ the Pope then said, and 
dismissed me with his blessing. 

I then, according to usage, called on Cardinal Antonelli, 
and recounted to him what had passed. He confirmed all 
the Pope had said, but denied that there was any very serious 
cause for immediate appi-ehension of any general disturbance 
of the ]peace of Italy. I have, etc,, Odo RussEiun. 


The Bari of Malmeahury to Queen Victoria, 

London, 18^/i January 1859. 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble duty to the 
Queen, and has the honour to inform your Majesty that he has 
seen the French Ambassador to-daj?*, who came of his own 
accord to say that we need be in no apprehension of a war at 
present y as the public opinion in France, especially in the large 
towns, had been so strongly pronounced against a war that 
it was impossible. Lord Malmesbury is also glad to infoi'm 
your Majesty that the Cabinet has agreed to-day to make 
a great addition to the effective force of your Majesty’s Navy. 

Your Majesty’s eoinmands are obeyed respecting the 
telegram to Berlin. 

The Earl of Malmesbury to Queen Victoria, 

London, January 1859, 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble duty to the 
Queen, and regrets to say that he shares your Majesty’s 
apprehensions. The Emperor is extremely irritated at our 
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not concurring in liis \aew3 on Italy, and Lord Malmesbury 
believes that notliing will restrain him but the public opinion 
expressed against them, in France.^ Austria has, against all 
our advice and common prudence, made a false move by 
sending troops into the Papal States against the wish of the 
Fope^ and is now obliged to recall them. The speech of your 
Majesty is to be discussed in Cabinet to-day. Lord Derby 
intended to introduce a paragraph stating that your Majesty’s 
Alliance with France remained unimpaired,” but it now 
appears to us that such a statement might provoke a question 
“ %vhy ” it should be made a special one. Lord Malmesbury 
entirely agrees with your Majesty as to an allusion to Treaties. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Stanley. 

WrsTDSOR CaSTXiE, January 1S59. 

The Queen thinks that the time is come when the bestowal 
of some honour or reward on Lord Canning ought no longer 
to be delayed- He has now nearly arrived at the end of his 
tremendous task of quelling the Rebellion, and has trimnphed 
over all his many difficulties. If any man deserves an ac- 
knowledgment of his services at the hands of the Crown, it is 
surety he, and the Queen would be sorry that the grace of it 
should be taken away from her by questions being asked in 
Parliament when it is assembled again, which will now be the 
case very soon. 

A step in the Peerage and the G.C.B. appear to the Queen 
an appropriate reward. Perhaps a pension should be awarded 
to him ? Lord Elphinstone also ought not to be left um'e- 
warded, and a step in the Peerage with the G.C.B, does not 
appear too high an honour for him, for he also has greatly con- 
tributed to the saving to the Indian Empire.^ 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Bcceingham P-ILICE, 2nd Felruartj 1859. 

Mv DEABEST, KINDEST UxcEE, — Accept my warmest thanks 
for your most kind letter of the 28th. I know how pleased you 
would be at the safety of oxir dear Vicky, and at the birth of our 

1 Yet the Emperor bad just written to Queen Victoria on 20tb January ; Le corps 
l^gislatif va foientot s*ouvrir, presque er» meme tempa qae 1© parlement; je taeberai 
d’exprimer dans mon discours tout ie d^sir que j’ai de vivre toujours en bonne et sinc^jre 
intelligence avec votre Majeatd et son goavemement/* Early in Februaiy the pamphlet 
NapoUon et Vltalie^ nominally written by M, de la Gu^ronni^, but inspired by the 
Emperor, foreshadowed the war in Italy, and attempted to justify it. 

2 Lord Canning was made an Earl and liord Blpbinstone (who bad been Gowemor of 
Bombay during the Mutiny) a Peer of the United Blingdom, and both received the G.C.B. 
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first grandson ! ^ Everything goes on so beautifully, Vicky 
recovering as fast and well as I did, and the dear little boy 
improving so much and tliriving in every way. . . . The joy 
and interest taken here is as great almost as in Prussia, which 
is very gratifying. 

I think that the Speech will do good, but it has not been 
easy to frame it, as the feeling against the Emperor here is very 
strong. I think yet that if Austria is strong Bxid'well prepared, 
and Germany strong and well inclined towards us (as Prussia 
certainly is), France will not be so eager to attempt what I 
firmly believe would end in the Empei'or’' s do^vnfall ! Old 
Malakhoff himself said to the Duchess of Wellington that if 
the French had the slightest defeat ce serait fini avec la Dynastie I 
A pretty speech for an Ambassador, but a very true one I 

Pray say everything most kind to your dear children and 
believe me ever, your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

We are just arrived here, and go back to Windsor to-morrow 
afternoon. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury. 

Buckingham Palace, Zrd February 1850. 

The Queen has this moment received Lord Malmesbury’s 
letter. As she has not yet written (only telegraphed) to 
announce to the Emperor the birth of our grandson (we being 
in the habit since we know the Emperor and Empress person- 
ally to communicate to one another recipy^ocally family events), 
the Queen has an opportunity or a pretext for writing to the 
Emperor, and is therefore prepared to do so to-morrow. But 
&B the terms to be used are of the most vital importance, she 
would wish Lord Malmesbury to consult forthwith with Lord 
Derby, and to let her have the matter ” to be put into the 
letter before the Queen leaves town, which we do at half -past 
four this afternoon. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

ST JAME3’’S Squabb, Ztd FebrTmry 1859. 
iThursday, 1 P.M.) 

Lord Derbj^, with his humble duty, and in obedience to your 
Majesty’s commands, received within this half hour through 
Lord Malmesbury, submits the accompanying very hastily 
drawn sketch of the language which, in his humble opinion, 
your Majesty might hold in a private and confidential letter 

1 Prederick William Victor Albert, now German Bmperor, born on the 27th of January. 
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to the Emperor of the French. Lord Derby is not sure that 
it is what your Majesty desired that he should submit ; but 
he trusts that your Majesty will be pleased to receive it as an 
attempt to obey your Majesty’s commands, and will excuse 
its many imperfections on account of the extreme haste in 
which it has unavoidably been written. 

“ I cannot refrain from taking this opportunity of expressing 
confidentially to your Imperial Majesty my deep anxiety for 
the preservation of the peace of Europe, nor can I conceal from 
myseK how essentially that great object must depend upon 
the course which your Imperial Majesty may be advised to 
take. Your Majesty has now the opportunity, either by 
listening to the dictates of humanity and justice, and by 
demonstrating unmistakably your intention to adhere strictly 
to the faithful observance of Treaties, of calming the appre- 
hensions of Europe, and restoring her confidence in your 
Majesty’s pacific policy ; or, by permitting yourseK to be 
influenced by the ambitious or interested designs of others, 
of involving Europe in a war, the extent and termination of 
which can hardly be foreseen, and which, whatever glory it 
may add to the arms of France, cannot but interfere materially 
with her internal prosperity and financial credit. I am sure 
that your Majesty will not doubt the sincerity of the friendship 
which alone induces me to write thus unreservedly to your 
Majesty, and if anything could add to the sorrow with which 
I should view the renewal of war in Europe, it would be to see 
your Majesty entering upon a course with which it would be 
impossible for England to associate herself.” ^ 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Laek:en, ^th Fehruary 1859. 

My deabest Victoria, — . . . Heaven Icnows what dance 
our Emperor Napolion Troisieme de nom will lead us. In a 
few daj^s he will have to make his speech. I fear he is deter- 
mined on that Italian War. The discussions in Parliament 
may influence him ; I fear party spirit in lieu of a good and 
right sense of what is the interest of Europe. It was praise- 
worthy that you said in your Speech that treaties must be re- 
spected, else indeed we return to the old FazLstrecM we have 
been striving to get rid of. It is curious that your speech has 
made the funds fail again : I presume they hoped at Paris 

1 The Queen accordingly wrote a letter, which ia printed in the Zife of the Prince 
Consort^ assuring the Bmperor that rarely had any man had such an opportunity as was 
now his for exercising a personal influence for the peace of Europe, and that, by faithful 
observance of Treaty obligations, be might calm international anxieties. 
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that you would have been able to say that you congratulated 
Parliament on the prospect of peace being preserved. For 
us poor people who find ourselves aux premieres loges, these 
uncertainties are most unsatisfactory. Your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Der’fyg. 

Windsor Castle. Uh February 1S59. 

With regard to a decision which will have to be taken when 
the report of the Indian Army Commission shall have been 
received, the Queen thinks it incumbent upon her not to leave 
Lord Derby in ignorance of her firm determination not to 
sanction, under any form, the creation of a British Army, 
distinct from that known at present as the Army of the Crown. 

She would consider it dangerous to the maintenance of India, 
to the dependence of the Indian Empire on the mother country, 
and to her Tlirone in these realms. 

Such an Army would be freed from the proper control of 
the constitutional monarchy. It would be removed from the 
direct command of the Crown, and entirely independent of 
Parliament. It would throw an unconstitutional amount of 
power and patronage into the hands of the Indian Council and 
Government ; it would be raised and maintained in antagonism 
to the Regular Army of the Crown ; and professional jealousy, 
and personal and private interests, would needs drive it into a 
position of permanent hostility towards that Army. 

This hostility has been already strongly marked in the pro- 
ceedings of the Cornmission itself. 

Its detrimental effects would not be confined to India alone, 
but would form a most dangerous obstacle to the maintenance 
of the government of the Regular Aumy by the Queen. 
Already, during the Crimean War, most of the blows levelled 
at the Army and the prerogative of the Crown were directed 
by Indian officers, of whom, in futxire, a vast number would be 
at home, without employment or recogni;; jd position, in com- 
pact organisation, and moved by a unity of feeling. 

There may be points of detail, admitting differences of 
opinion as to the relative advantages of a purely local or general 
Military Force for India ; but these are mere trifles, which 
sink into insignificance in the Queen’s estimation, when she has 
to consider the duty which she owes to her Crown and her 
Country. 

The Queen hopes Lord Derby will not consider that she 
intends, by this letter, undnly to influence his free considera- 
tion and decision as to the advice he may think it his duty to 
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offer, but merely to guard against his being taken by surprise, 
and to prevent, if possible, an unseemly public difference 
between herself and Lord Stanley. She is impelled to the 
apprehension that such may arise from the manner in which, 
since the first transfer of the Indian Government to the 
Crown, every act of Lord Stanley has imiformly tended to 
place the Queen in a position which would render her helpless 
and powerless 4^ resisting a scheme which certain persons, 
imbued with the old Indian traditions, would appear to wish 
to force upon the Crown. 

The Queen does not expect an answer to this letter from 
Lord Derby, and asks him to treat it as strictly confidential. 

The Queen sees that Lord Stanley means to make a statement 
on Monday on the Indian Finances. She trusts that there 
will be nothing said in that statement to prejudge the Army 
Question. 


Decipher from Lord Cowley, 

Paris, eth February ISoD. 

(1 A.if. Received 4 A.M.) 

A great change for the better. The Queen’s letter has 
produced an excellent effect, as also the Debates in Parliament.^ 
The Emperor has expressed himself ready to subscribe to every 
word of Lord Derby’s speech. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria, 

St James’s Scjxjarb, mh Fehruary 1359. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
liis respectful acknowledgment of the exi^licitness with which 
the letter he had the honour of receiving last night conveys to 
him the intimation of your Majesty’s views upon the important 
subject of the Indian Army. He caimot, however, disguise 
from your Majesty the deep pain which that communica- 
tion has occasioned him ; first, that your Majesty should think 
that Lord Stanley has so far mistaken his duty as systemati- 
cally to place your Majesty in a false position ; and next because 
unless Lord Derby misconceives the purport of your Majesty’s 
letter, he fears that it may leave him no alternative but that of 
humbly entreating to be relieved from a responsibility which 

1 Parliament was opened by the Queen in person on the Srd ; the misuing debates, 
and especially the speeches of the Liberal leaders, showed that, however much the 
PngUsu nation, as a whole, might sympatihise with Italian aspirations for the expulsion 
of the Austrians from Lombardy, Uiey would regard unfavourably a war commenced 
in defiance of Treaty obligatioiis. 
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nothing should have induced him to undertake but a sense of 
duty to your Majesty, and the conviction that he might rely 
with confidence upon your Majesty’s continued support. It 
would ill become Lord Derby to attempt to argue a question 
on which your Majesty has expressed so strong a determina- 
tion ; he has studiously avoided taking any step which might 
prejudge a question so important as the organisation of your 
Majesty’s Forces in India. He has awaited the report of the 
Commission appointed to enquire into the subject, and though 
aware of the wide difference of opinion which prevailed, has 
desired impartially to weigh and examine the arguments 
adduced on both sides, and he has in the meantime refused 
to give his sanction to a proposition, earnestly pressed 
upon the Government by Lord Canning, for immediately 
raising additional regiments for Indian Service. But the 
announcement of your Majesty’s determination (if he rightly 
understands it), under no circumstances to continue an 
European Army in India, under terms of service different from 
those of the Line, paid out of Indian Revenues, and officered by 
men educated for that especial service, and looking to India 
for their whole career, places Lord Derby in a position of 
no little embarrassment ; for notwithstanding the gracious 
intimation that your Majesty does not desire undrdy to in- 
fluence his judgment as to the advice which he may tender, it 
amounts to a distinct warning that if tendered in a particular 
direction it has no chance of being accepted by your Majesty. 
Nor, with that knowledge on his part not shared by his col- 
leagues, can he freely discuss with them the course which they 
may consider it their duty to pursue. 

Lord Derby humbly trusts, therefore, that your Majesty 
will be graciously pleased, so far as the members of the Govern- 
ment are concerned, to absolve him from the obligation of 
secrecy, and to allow him to place before them a state of things 
which may lead to the most serious results, so far as their 
power of serving your Majesty is concerned. 

Lord Derby will give Lord Stanley a caution not to say 
anything in his statement of Indian Finance which may pre- 
judge the question of a single or separate armies ; but he hardly 
thinks the caution necessary, as European troops, whether in 
one Service or in two, will equally be chargeable to the revenues 
of India, which will only be aflected by the proportion which 
the whole of the European may bear to the whole of the 
native forces. 

Lord Derby hopes that he may be permitted to offer hia 
humble congratulations to your Majesty on the very favourable 
reports received from Paris by telegraph, and upon the highly 
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satisfactory effects produced by your Majesty’s private letter 
to the Emperor. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majestj^’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Derby. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

Windsor Castle, 7?A Felruarif lSo9. 

The Queen is* very sorry to learn from Lord Dei*by’s letter, 
received last evening, that her communication to him on the 
Indian Army question had caused him deep pain. She had 
long hesitated whether she should write it, from a fear that its 
purport and motive might possibly be misunderstood ; but 
feeling that there ought to exist nothing but the most unre- 
served and entire confidence between herself and her Prime 
Minister, she thought it incumbent upon her to let Lord Derby 
see exactly what was passing in her mind. 

If, notwithstanding the Queen’s expressed hope that Lord 
Derby might not consider the communication as intended im- 
duly to influence his free consideration of the important subject* 
he should feel that its possession, without being at Hberty to 
communicate it to his colleagues, does so in effect, she would 
ask him to return it to her, and to consider it as not ha%dng 
been written. If he should think, however, that a com- 
munication of the Queen’s views to the Cabinet is due to them, 
she is quite prepared to make one. In that case it would 
naturally have to be differently worded, would omit every 
refex'ence to Lord Stanley, and might go more into detail. 

The Queen cannot close this letter without correcting some 
misapprehensions into which Lord Derby seems to have fallen. 
It was not the Queen’s intention to impute any motives of 
systematic action to Lord Stanley ; she referred simply to 
facts and steps, known as well to Lord Derby as to herself, 
which “ uniformly tended ” to place her in a powerless position, 
with regard to the Army question. 

The Queen protested against the creation of a British 
Army distinct (in its existence and constitutional position) 
from that of the Crown,” and not against the “ continuance 
of an European Army, under terms of service different from 
the Line, paid out of Indian Revenues, and officered by men 
educated for that special service, and looking to India for their 
whole career,” In fact, she does not imderstand what meaning 
Lord Derby attaches to the words terms of service.” Every 
force kept in India, however constituted, would be paid out of 
Indian Revenues. This would therefore ‘ not form the dis- 
tinction, and Lord Derby cannot intend to convey that on 
these revenues one set of Englishmen can have a greater claim 
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than another ; nor does she see why English officers, com- 
manding English soldiers and charged with the maintenance 
of their discipline and efficiency, should for that object require 
to be specially and differently educated, and be restricted to 
look to India for their whole career. Officers attached to 
native troops are in a different position. 


The Earl of Derby to Qiieen Victoria, 

ST JAiaES’s Sqvaks, 7th Fedrmnj 1859. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
his grateful acknowledgments for your Majesty’s most gracious 
note received this evening, the contents, and still more the 
tenor of which have relieved him from the painful appre- 
hension that he might be called upon to choose between a 
strong sense of public duty, and, on the other side, his deep 
devotion to your Majesty’s service, and his gratitude for the 
favourable consideration which his imperfect attempts to 
discharge his public duty had always received at yom* Majesty’s 
hand. The explanation, with which he has now been hon- 
oured, of your Majesty’s views has entirely disjpelled those 
apprehensions, and he feels that he has only to thank your 
Majesty for the gracious explanation, with which he has 
been honoured, of your Majesty’s motives in addressing to 
him the letter which certainly caused him deep pain.” . . 


Q^teen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, Wt Fehruanj 1859, 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s letter of yesterday, 
and is pleased to find that he now appreciates the motives 
which dictated her first letter. It needs no assurance on 
her side that she never doubted those which actuate Lord 
Derby. The Queen will, in compliance with his request, 
defer any further notice of the subject until the Commissioners 
shall have made .their report ; it would not be fair, however, 
to Lord Derby, not to add that she fears from his explanation 
that he has not now correctly estimated the nature of the 
Queen’s objection, which is not to a variety of forces, terms 
of service, local or general employment, etc., etc., etc., es- 
tablished in one Army, but to the principle of two British 
Armies. 

I liord Derby then proceeded to deal at some length with the status of the troops in 
India, concluding with the opinion that the local forces in India should never exceed 
those sent from home as part of the Eegular Army, subject to the ordinary routine of 
servioe. 
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Qiceen Victoria to General PeeL^ 

IWi February 1859, 

The Queen relies with confidence that when the question 
of the Indian Army comes before the Cabinet, General Peel 
will stoutly defend the interests of the Crown and the British 
Army. On the opinion which he will give and maintain 
much of their^ decision must depend, and unless he speaks 
out boldly the Indian Secretary will have it all his own way. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BuCKlNGHi^ PALACE, l^th February 1859, 

My b barest Uncle, — We came here to settle yesterday — 
and also here Spring seems wonderfully forward / It can ’o 
last — and frost is sure to follow and cut off everything. At 
Windsor and Frogmore everything is budding — willow I see 
is green — rose-leaves out, and birds singing like in May ! 

Accept my warmest thanks for your kind letter of the 
11th. 1 still hope that matters will cool down — the Emperor 

personally expressed regret to Hiibner for his words, dis- 
claiming the construction put upon them, and sa/ying that 
no one could dispute the right of Austria to her Italian pos- 
sessions.2 Pie has not written to me lately, but I wrote him- 
ten days ago a long friendly letter, speaking out plainly our 
fears for the future, and urging him to aid us in averting 
the calamity of War. . . . 

Our Parliament is as quiet as pc?sible as yet, but it -will 
soon have more cause for action and excitement. . . . 

Bertie’s interview with the Pope went ofi extremely well. 
He was extremely kind and gracious, and Colonel Bruce 
was present ; it would never have done to have let Bertie 
go alone, as they might hereafter have pretended, God knows ! 
what Bertie had said. . . . With Albert’s love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria B. 


The Bari of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

I)o^^^^TNG Street, 2‘Ut Febrmry 1859. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, and in obedience to 
the commands which he had the honour of receiving from 
your Majesty last night, submits the following suggestions, 
as embodying the substance of what, in his humble judgment 

1 General Jonathan Peel, brother of Sir Robert Peel (the Premier), ana Secretary of 
State for War. 

2 See anfe, p. 309, note. 
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yoHT Majesty might address with advantage in a private 
letter to the Emperor of Austria. 

Your Majesty might say, that deeply penetrated with the 
conviction of the duty imposed upon your Majesty of acting 
on the principles enunciated in the speech from the Throne, 
of exercising whatever influence your Majesty could employ 
for the preservation of the general peace, your Majesty had 
looked with anxiety to the circumstances which threatened its 
continued existence. That your Majesty was unable to see 
in those circumstances, any which were beyond the reach 
of diplomatic skill, if there were only a mutual desire, on 
the part of the Chief Powers concerned, to give fair play 
to its exercise. That the only source of substantial danger 
was the present state of Italy ; and that even in that 
there would be little danger of interruption to the general 
tranquillity, were it not for the antagonism excited by in- 
terests and engagements, real or supposed, of France and 
Axistria. 

That your Majesty believed that the supposed divergence 
of these interests and engagements might be capable of recon- 
ciliation if entered into with mutual frankness, and with a 
mutual disposition to avoid the calamities of war ; but that, 
as it appeared to your Majesty, neither party would be willing 
to invite the other to a friendly discussion of the points of 
difference between them. 

That in this state of affairs your Majesty, as a mutual friend 
of both Sovereigns, and having no individual interests to 
serve, entertained the hope that by the spontaneous offer 
of good offices, your Majesty might be the means of estab- 
lishing certain bases, on which the Powers mainly interested 
might subsequently enter into amicable negotiations with 
regard to the questions chiefly in dispute, or threatening 
serious r^ults. 

Of these, the most pressing are those which relate to the 
Italian Peninsula. 

That your Majesty, anxiously revolving in your mind 
the question how your Majesty’s influence could best be 
brought to bear, had come to the conclusion that your 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, having the ftillest know- 
ledge of the views entertained by that Court, and possess- 
ing your Majesty’s entire confidence, might usefully be 
intrusted with a highly confidential, but wholly unofficial 
mission, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were 
any possibility consistently with the views of the two Courts 
of oflering such suggestions as might be mutually accept- 
able as the basis of future arrangements ; and, if such 
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should happily be found to be the case, of offering them 
simultaneously to the two parties, as the suggestions of a 
mutual friend. 

That your Majesty trusted His B.I.A.^ Majesty would 
look upon this eommxinication in the truly friendly light 
in which it was intended, and that Lord Cowley, in his un- 
ofScial and confidential character, might be permitted fully 
to develop the* views which your Majesty entertained, and 
to meet with the most favourable consideration of his sug- 
gestions from His R.I.A. Majesty. 

Lord Derby, before submitting the above to your Majesty, 
has thought it right to communicate it to Lord Malmesbury 
and Lord Cowley, and he is enabled to say that it meets with 
their entire concurrence.^ He will be highly gratified if he 
is permitted to know that it is honoured by your Majesty’s 
gi’acious approval. All which is humbly submitted by your 
Majesty’s most dutifid Servant and Subject, Derby. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria. 

House op COIBIOIjTS, 215? February 1859. 

{Monday.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his humble duty 
to your Majesty, informs your Majesty that the Government 
measure on Church Bates was introduced to-night, in a very 
full House, and was received with so much favour that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has every belief that it will pass. 
This is very unexpected, and the satisfactory settlement of 
this long agitated and agitating question will be a great relief 
to public life, and tend to restore and augment the good- 
humour of the country,^ 

It is generally rumoured that, on Friday next, Lord Palmer- 
ston is to move a vote of censure upon your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to their Foreign Policy. Tlie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer scarcely credits this, and would rather 
suppose that the formal censiare will take the shape of a rattling 
critique, preceding some Motion for papers. 

1 Eoyal and Imperial Apostolic, 

2 The Queen acted on this advice, and vT:ote a letter on the 22nd to the Emperor of 
Austria, on the lines of Lord Derby’s suggestions. The material parts of it are printed 
in the Life of tiie Prince Coneort, vol. iv. chap. 92. 

3 Since tbe Braintree case in 1853, no rate could legally foe levied except by the 
majority of the rate-payers. The present Bill was designed to exempt Dissenters 
from payment, excluding them at the same time from voting on the subject in the vestry 
meeting. Sir John Trelawney, the leader of the Abolitionist party in the House, how- 
ever, procured the rejection of the proposed measure, and a solution was not arrived 
at till 1868. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 1st March 1859. 

My beabest UxciiE, — Many thanks for your kind letter 
of the 25 th. Matters remain much in the same state. Lord 
Cowley arrived on Sunday at Vienna, but we know nothing 
positive yet. I much fear the obstinacy of Austria. 

It will indeed be a blessing if we could do something not 
only to avert the war for the present, but to prevent the 
causes of it, for the futme. Nothing but improvement in the 
Italian Governments can bring about a better state of things. 
What is really the matter with the Iving of Naples ^ ? 

We found the poor Queen really very tolerably w^ell at 
Claremont on Saturday. She is decidedly better than when 
we saw her at the end of November. Poor Joinville is suffering 
from an accident to his bad knee. 

Here our Reform Bill has been brought in yesterday.* 
It is moderate, and . . . [Lord John] has therefore allied 
himself with Mr Bright and Mr Roebuck against it ! He 
has no other followers. The Debate on Foreign Affairs on 
Friday was extremely moderate, and can only have done 
good.2 

It is rumoured that you are going to Berlin to the Christen- 
ing, but I doubt it ! Oh ! dearest Uncle, it almost breaks 
my heart not to witness our first grandchild christened ! I 
don’t think I ever felt so bitterly disappointed about anything 
as about this ! And then it is an occasion so gratifying to 
both Nations^ which brings them so much together, that it 
is most peculiarly mortif3nng ! It is a stupid law in Prussia, 
I must say, to be so particular about having the child chris- 
tened so soon. However, it is now no use lamenting ; please 
God ! we shall be more fortunate another time ! With 
Albert’s affectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, 

' VlCTOBIA B. 

Affectionate love to your children. When does Philip go 
to Italy ? 


The Bmperor of Austria to Queen Victoria, 

TIEnne, la 8 Mars 1859. 

Madame et chebe Scextb, — ^J’ai re^u des mains de Lord 
Cowley la lettre que votr© Majestd a bien voulu lui conher 

1 Perdinand U., known as Bomba, died on tbe 22nd of May in the same year, 
a See Introductory Note, ante, p. 307. 

3 In this debate Lord Palmerston urged the Ministry to mediate between Austria 
and Prance, In order to obtain their simtdtaneous withdrawal from Borne, and Mr Disraeli 
announced the confidential mission of X*ord Cowley as “ one of peace and conciliation/* 
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et dont 1© contenu ra’a offert im nouvel et precieux temoignage 
de Tamitie et de la condance qu’elle m’a vouees, ainsi que 
des vues elevees qui dirigent sa politique. Lord Cowley a 
ete aupres de moi 1© digne interpret© des sentimens de votre 
Majeste* et je me plais a lui rendre la justice, qu’il s’est acquitte 
avec le zele eclaire, dont il a deja fourni tant de preu\'es, de 
la mission confidentielle dont il etait charge. 

J’ai hautemeftt apprecie les motifs qui vous ont inspire 
la pensee de m’envoyer un organ© de coni&ance pour echanger 
nos ideas sur les dangers de la situation. Je m’associe a tons 
les desirs, que forme votre Majeste pour le rnaintien de la 
paix, et ce n’est pas sur moi que pesera la responsabilite d© 
ceux, qui evoquent des dangers de guerre sans pouvoir articuler 
une seuie cause de guerre. 

Lord Cowley connait les points de vue auxquels j ’envisage 
les questions qui forment Tobjet ou le pretext© des divergences 
d’ opinion qui subsistent ©ntre nous et la France ; il sait aussi 
que nous sommes disposes a contribuer a leur solution dans 
I’esprit le plus conciliant, en tant qu’on n’exige pas de nous 
des sacrifices que ne saurait porter aucune Puissance qui s© 
respeete. Je forme des voeux x^our que votre Majeste puisse 
tii‘©r parti des elemens que Lui apportera son AmbassadeiU’, 
dans Finteret du rnaintien de la paix que nous avons egale- 
ment a eoeur. 

Mais quelles que soient les chances et les 4preuves que 
Favenir nous reserve, j’aime a me livrer a Fespoir que rien 
ne portera atteinte aux rapports d’amitie et d’union que je 
suis heureux de cultiver avec votre Majeste, et que Ses sym- 
pathies seront acquises a la cause que je soutiens et qui est 
eelle de tous les Etats independans. 

C’est dans ces sentimens que je renouvelle a votre Majesty 
Fassurance de Famitie sincere et de Finalterable attachement 
avec lesquels j e suis, Madame et cher© Sceur, de votre JVIaj este, 
le bon et devou© frere et ami, Fuancois Joseph. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Mahneshury. 

20th 3farch 1S50. 

The Queen has received Lord Malmesbury’s letter^ written 
before the Cabinet yesterday. The Memorandum of Lord 
Cowley and the telegrams from Vienna give better hopes of 
the idea of Congress or Conference leading to a good result. 

1 Lord Cowley had returned from his mission to Yienna, and was now again at Paris 
Phe complexion of aifairs had been charged by a suggestion on the part of Bussia (which 
may or may noc have been ultimately prompted from Paris) for a Conference between 
England, France, Austria, Prussia and Eussia, to settle the Italian Question. Cavour 
pressed for the admission of Piedmont to the Conference, 
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Everything will now depend upon the Emperor Napoleon’s 
acceptance of the conditions on which Austria is willing to 
agree to a Conference. The Queen would like to have a 
copy of Lord Cowley’s memorandum.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury- 

OSB0RNl>7 227?d March 1859. 

The Queen thanks Lord Malmesbury for his communica- 
tion of yesterday, which she received this morning. She 
quite approves the steps taken by the Government,^ and 
concurs in Lord Malmesbury’s views. If the understanding 
about a Conference first of the five Powers, and then of the 
Italian States with them, could he so far come to that France 
and Austria agree with us upon the conditions on which it is 
to take place, we need not wait for Russia’s proposing it. 
She is evidently playing, as she always does, a double game, 
and from Sir John Crampton’s^ letter it appears that she 
never meant to propose a Congress, but merely to accept one, 
for ulterior objects. 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury, 

OSBORNE, 27th March 1859. 

The Queen trusts that Lord Malmesbury will act with 
the utmost circumspection in answering the many telegrams 
crossing each other from all directions respecting the pro- 
posed Congress. An understanding with Austria on every 
point ought, if possible, to precede our giving our opinion 
to France or Russia. If they can once get the Powers to 
agree upon a point upon which Austria disagrees, they have 
won the game, and the Emperor can proceed to his war, 
having a declaration of Europe against Austria as his basis. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury- 

EXJCKINGHAJM PALACE, 12th April 1859. 

The Queen has marked a passage in this draft, which she 
thinks it would be advisable to modify — so as not to pul 

1 liOrd Malmesbury’s letter to Lord Cowley, written immediately after the Cabinet, 
enjoined him to impress upon the Emperor that England would oniy address herself to 
the four points — evacuation of the Boman States by foreign troops, reform, security for 
Sardinia, and a substitute for the treaties of 1847 between Austria and the Duchies. 

2 An attempt to obtain the disarmament of Austria and Sardinia, and a proposal to 
obtain the co-operation of France, in guaranteeing to defend Sardinia against invasion by 
Austria for five years, unless Sardinia left her own territory. On the 23rd, Lord Malmes- 
bmy wrote that all the great Powers, except Austria, had agreed to a Congress upon the 
cscmoitilons laid down by the British Government. 

3 English Ambassador at St Petersburg, formerly Minister at Washington ; see ani^, 
p. 219. He had succeeded to the baronetcy in 1868. 
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upon record (should the Austrians refuse to give way on this 
point) that we consider their conduct as “ reckless.'’ Should 
they persist, they woiild certainly not meet with as much 
sympathy as they would do if they yielded, and such a course 
on their part would be very much to foe regretted, as we 
consider every sacrifice small, in comparison to the blessings 
of preser\’ing peace ; but still Austria would have a perfect 
right to stand’*' out — and we originally supported her in tliis 
demand. 

If something which expressed the above sentiments and 
opinions could therefore be substituted for the present pas- 
sage, the Queen thinks it would be very desirable for the 
future, both as regards Austria and England. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

DOWNING STREET, 21st April 1S5C. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
that it has appeared to him, in consultation with his colleagues, 
with the exception of Lord Hardwicke and Sir John Paking- 
ton, who are out of To%vn, that the only step which can properly:' 
be taken at present is to protest strongly against the course 
wliich Austria is now taking, and to warn her that whatever 
may be the results to herself, she deprives herself of all claim 
to the support or countenance of England.^ Your Majesty 
will see by another telegram, received a few minutes ago 
from Lord Cowley, that Hiibner ! I advises that England 
should tixreaten to come to the aid of Sardinia, if the con- 
templated invasion should take place ! Your Majesty’s 
servants are not, however, prepared to take so strong a step, 
which would commit them to measures to which they might 
be unable at the moment to give due effect ; and which, if 
Austria were to disregard the measure, would involve them in 
War as the Allies of France. They have therefore limited 
themselves to a protest, the terms of which will require to be 
very carefully considered before it is embodied in a despatch. 
Lord Malmesbury will submit to your Majesty by this mes- 
senger the terms of his telegram. . . . To appeal at once to 
arms, when no question, except this of form, remained tin- 
settled as to the meeting of Congress, and the subjects to bo 
then discussed, had been unanimously agreed to, appears to 
Lord Derby to indicate a reckless determination to go to war 
which it will be very difficult to justify in the eyes of Europe. 

1 On the X9th, Count Buol despatched an emissary, Baron Kellersbei^, to Turin, •wito 
a summons to Sardinia to disarm, under the threat of imraediate hostilities if she dedinea. 
Sardinia indignantly refused, whereupon the Austrian troops crossed the Ticino, 
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For the moment these events rather diminish than increase 
the probability of a rupture with France, while they will task 
her means to the uttermost, and not improbably overthrow 
her personal dynasty t 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians* 

WIN-DSOR CASTLU, 2(jth April 1839. 

My deahest UzsrciiE, — I hardly know what to say, so con- 
fused and bewildered are w'e by the reports which come in 
three or four times a day ’ I have no hope of peace left. 
Though it is originally the wicked folly of Russia and France 
that have brought about this fearful crisis, it is the madness 
and blindness of Austria which have brought on the war 
noxo / ^ It has put them in the wrong, and entirely changed 
the feeling here, which was all that one could desire, into the 
most vehement sympathy for Sardinia, though we hop© now 
again to be able to throw the blame of the war on France, who 
now won’t hear of mediation, while Austria is again inclined 
to do so ! 

It is a melancholy, sad Easter ; but what grieves me the 
most (indeed, distracts me) — ^for I have had nothing but 
disappointments in that quarter since ISTovember — is that 
in all probability Vicky will be unable to com© in May ! It 
quit© distracts me* You also must be very anxious about 
clear Charlotte ; I hope she will not remain at Trieste, but 
go to Vienna. Her being in Italy is really not safe. . . . 
Xow with kind loves to your children, ever your affectionate 
and devoted Niece, Victobia R. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria* 

BOEHAMPTOSr, 21th April 1869. 

, . . Lord Derby has thought it necessary, in consequence 
of til© attitude assumed by Russia, notwithstanding her 
assurances that there is nothing hostile to England in her 
secret treaty with France, to call upon Sir J. Pakington to 
say what addition could be mad© to the Channel Fleet within 
a period of two or three months, without weakening that in 
the Mediterranean. He has the honour of enclosing the 
answer, which he has just received by messenger. Lord Derby 
proposes to go up to Town to confer with Sir J. Pakington 
on this important subject to-morrow, and Lord Malmesbury 

1 Beferring to an understanding reported to have been arrived at between France and 
auspicion of which created great indignation in England, Prince Gort- 
aobatolS and the French Bmperor, in answer to enquiries, gave conflicting eaqplanations. 
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has summoned a Cabinet for Friday to consider the general 
sta.te of affairs. 

France having absolutely refused the proffered mediation 
cf England, and Austria ha^dng only accepted it under the 
condition of the disarmament of Sardinia, every effort to 
l^reserve the peace has been exhausted ; and it only remains 
for this countr^^ to watch the course of events, to protect her 
own interests, ^and to look out for any opportmiity which may 
offer to mediate between the contending parties. This policy, 
annoimced by Lord Derbj' in the City on Monday,^ was re- 
ceived with unanimous ax^proval. It wdll require a great 
deal to induce the country to be drawn into a war under 
circumstances, and Lord Derby’s anxious efforts wdll not be 
wanting to avoid it as long as possible. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

WI2SU)S0R C.iSTliE, 29/72 April 1S59, 

The Queen has read the last telegrams with much pain, 
as they show that there is no chance left of stepping war. 
Indeed she thinks, considering the progress of revolution in 
the Duchies, and the daily increase of military strength of 
France and financial exhaustion of Austria, that it would 
not be morally defensible to try to restrain Austria from 
defending herself while she still can. 

Count BuoFs proposal to continue negotiations during the 
fight soimds strange, but ought not to be altogether put 
aside. The King of Sardinia’s assumption of the Govern- 
ment of Tuscany - and military occupation of Massa-Carrara 
form gross infractions of the Treaties of 1815 and international 
law, and can hardly be left without a protest from us. 

Has Lord Derby heard that a Russian Fleet is expected 
soon to appear in the Black Sea ? The Queen has^ just heard 
it from Berlin, where it is supposed to be certain, and it 
would explain Lord Cowley’s report of (the Queen believes) 
Prince Napoleon’s^ account of the Russian engagements, 
which are admitted to contemplate a junction of the French 
and Russian Fleets to defend the Treaty closing the Dar- 
danelles. 

1 He had there described Austria’s action as hasty, precipitate, and (because inToMng 
warfare) criminal, but the GoTemment would still (he added) strive to avert war, by 
urging Austria, under the Treaty of Paris, to invoke the mediation of the Powers. The 
Derby Government, however, were supposed to be giving encouragement to Austria. 
See Lord Derby’s letter of the 2nd of June, post^ p. 336. 

2 See Introductory Note, arUe^ p. 308. The Duchy of Modena and the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany were in revolution, and the Duchy of Parma soon followed their example. 

3 See p. 331, note 1. 
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FRAN^CE AND RUSSIA [ckaf. xxviii 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

Boehampton, May 1859. 

(Sunday night, 12 P.M. ) 

, , . Lord Derby entirely concurs in your Majesty’s opinion 
that no credit is to be attached to the denials of the French 
or Russian Governments in regard to the engagements sub- 
sisting between them.^ It is very easy to ^.onvey denials 
in terms which are literally true, but practically and in spirit 
false ; and Lord Derby has no doubt but that France is well 
assured that in any case she may rely upon the tacit assist- 
ance, if not the active co-operation, of Russia ; and that 
both Powers are using their utmost endeavours to excite 
troubles in the East, as well as in Italy, as the result of which 
France may gratify her cherished designs of ambition in the 
latter, while Russia carries on her projects of aggrandisement 
in the former. This is a lamentable state of affairs ; but it 
is Lord Derby’s duty to assure your Majesty that no Govern- 
ment which could be formed in this country could hope to 
carry public opinion with it in taking an active part, as matters 
now stand, in opposition to France and Russia, if in truth 
they are acting in concert, as Lord Derby believes that they 
are. All that can be done is to maintain the principle of strict 
neutrality in regard to the affairs of Italy, and probably of 
Montenegro also, though there is not sufficient evidence of 
facts in that case to justify a positive conclusion. But in 
the meantime everything shows more conclusively the ab- 
solute necessity for the increase of your Majesty’s Naval 
Force,2 which was determined at the Coimcii yesterday, and 
respecting which it will be necessary, on the very first day 
of the meeting of the new Parliament, to call for an explicit 
expression of opinion. 

Your Majesty enquires as to a supposed pledge given by 
the Empeifor of the French as to a denial of any Treaty with 
Sardinia. So far as Lord Derby can recollect at this moment, 
there never was more than an assurance that so long as Austria 
remained within her own limits, he would not interfere ; and 
that he would not support Sardinia, unless she were herself 
invaded in any unjustifiable attack on Austria ; and there 
was also a denial in the Moniteur^ to which your Majesty 
probably refers, of there having been any engagement entered 

1 Lord Cowley, in a letter of the 29th of April to Lord Malmesbury, described an 
interview with the Emperor of the French, when the latter denied in terms the existence 
of a signed Treaty between France and Bussia. But, as Lord Cowley added, there might 
be moral engagements which might easily lead to a more specific alliance, 
a The Emperor had interrogated Lord Cowley as to tliis. 
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into as a condiiio7i of the marriage^ These are just the denials 
to which Lord Derby has already adverted, which appear 
at first sight satisfactory, but which may be afterwards ex- 
plained away, so as to escape the charge of absolute falsehood. 

Lord Derby trusts that your Majesty will have understood, 
and excused, his absence from the Council on Saturday, in 
coiisequence of the misunderstanding as to the time appointed. 


Qii€€7i Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury. 

WrsDSOp. Castle, Zrd Mmj 1S53, 

The Queen has carefully read the enclosed draft. She 
thinks that, without saying anything offensive to France, ^ 
this important docmnent would not place matters before that 
Power in the world in accordance with the facts, and would 
lead to erroneous inferences if it left out altogether, as it does, 
any reference to the responsibility which France has had in 
bringing about the present state of affairs. . , . Austria and 
Sardinia are spoken of as the offenders, and blamed, not 
without sufficient ground, for the parts which they have 
respectively acted, and France is treated as if standing on a 
line with us in fostering civilisation, liberty, and peace. The 
inference would be that we forsake her in her noble course, 
and deserve again the name of perfide Albion 

The Queen would ask Lord Malmesbury to consider this. 
For the sake of showing how she thinks the omissions danger- 
ous to our position might be supplied, she has added some 
pencil remarks. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WINDSOR Castle, Zrd May 1S59. 

Deakest UNCiiE, — ^Many thanks for you dear, kind letter 
of the 30th. God knows we are in a sad mess. The rashness 
of the Austrians is indeed a great misfortune, for it has placed 
them in the wrong. Still there is one universal feeling of 
anger at the conduct of France, and of great suspicion. The 
Treaty with Hussia is denied, but I am perfectly certain that 
there are engagements, . . . 

1 In July 1858, the joint action of Prance and Sardinia had been concerted at tlie 
confidential interview at Plomhidres, between the Bmperor and Cavour, the former 
undertaking to assist Sardinia, under certain contingencies, against Austria. On the 
same occasion the marriage was suggested of the Princess Clothilde of Sardinia to the 
Prince Napoleon Joseph Paul, son of Prince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte. An interesting 
account of the events of this time, and of the character and aims of Oavour, will be found 
in De la Q-orce’s Histoire du Second Empire ; see especially voi. ii. book 14, 
a I,e,, if the despatch were to abstain from reprobating the Prench policy. 
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Here the Elections are not as satisfactory as could be 
wished, but the Government still thinlv they will have a clear 
gain of 25 to 30 seats, which will make a difference of 50 or 60 
votes on a Division. It gives unfortunately no majority ; 
still, it must be remembered that the Opposition are very 
much divided, and not at all a compact body, which the 
supporters of the Government are.^ 

Lof*d John has been holding moderate and p];udent language 
on Foreign Affairs, whereas Lord Palmerston has made bad 
and mischievous speeches, but not at all in accordance with 
the feelings of the country. The country wishes for strict 
neutrality, but strong defences, and w^e are making om’ Navy 
as strong as we can. 

You ask me if Louis Oporto ^ is growm ? He is, and his 
figure much imiDroved, He is a good, kind, amiable boy 
whom one must like. He has sailed this morning witli the 
Bridegroom, and on the 16th or 17th we may expect them 
back with the dear jmung Bride. 

I venture to send you a letter I received some days ago 
from dear Vicky, and the religious tone of which I think will 
please you. May I beg you to return it me, as her letters 
are very valuable to me ? . . . 

We are well fagged and worked and worried ; we return 
to Town to-morrow afternoon. 

With kindest love to your children, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Bclgia^is, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 9/A May 1859. 

My deabest Uncle, — I write to-day instead of to-morrow 
to profit by the return of your messenger. Many, many 
thanks f of- your dear letter of the 6th. What are the Aus- 
trians about ? They would not wait when they ought to have 
done so, and now that they should have long ago made a rush 
and an attack with their overwhelming force, they do nothing ! 
nothing since the 30th ! leaving the French to become stronger 
and more fit for the struggle every day I ! It is indeed dis- 

1 After their defeat on the 1st of April on the proposed Beform Bill, the MinistiT- had 
dissolved Parliament, and had gained in the elections twenty-five seats — not enough to 
connterhalance the Palmerstonian triumph of 1867. K, therefore, the various sections 
the Liberal Party could unite, the displacement of the Derby Government was in- 
evitable. Such a combination was, in fact, arranged at a meeting at Willis's Booms 
CBwanised by Lord Palmerston, Lord John Bussell, Mr Bright and Mr Sidney Herbert. 

fl Brother and successor of King Pedro V. of Portugal, and father of King Oarlos. 
mie King bad married in May 1868 the Duchess’ Stephanie (born 1837), daughter of 
Prince Antoine of Hohenssollem. 
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tracting, and most difficult to understand them or do anything 
for them. The Emperor leaves Paris for Genoa to-morrow. 
It is not true that the Empress was so warlike ; Lord Cowdey 
says, on the contrary, she is very unhappy about it, and that 
the Emperor himself is low and altered. Old Vaillant goes 
with him as General-Major. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOKIA B. 


The Earl of Malmesbury to Queen Victoria. 


lull May 1S59. 

The Earl of Malmesbury presents his humble dutj^ to the 
Queen, and has the honour to inform yom' Majesty that Count 
de Persigny ^ called on him yesterday. He passed an hour 
in attempting to prove what it seems he really believes him- 
self — that the Emperor had no plan or even intention to 
make war in Italy ,* that His Imperial Majesty was drawn into 
it step by step by M. de Cavour, who finally menaced to pub- 
lish his most confidential correspondence, etc. ; that his army 
'was totally unprepared, and is now in a very imperfect state, 
and that he himself was overcome with sui’prise and fear 
■when he learnt in the middle of last month that the Austrians 
had 120,000 men on the Ticino.^ The Emperor, however, 
now believes that he will easily gain a couple of victories, and 
that when he has rejete les Autrichiens dans leur taniere (by 
wliich he means their great fortresses), he will return to govern 
at Paris, and leave a Marshal to carry on the sieges and the 
war. M. de Persigny’s letters of appointment are not yet 
signed, and must go to Italy to be so. He stated that a week 
ago he was named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that Fould,^ 
VValewsld, and others were to be dismissed, but that two days 
before the Emperor’s departure Madame Waiewska ^ and the 
Empress had on their knees obtained a reprieve, and that 
M. de Persigny 'was ordered to come here sa7is raisonner. . . 

1 WTio bad been, re-appointed to London, where Marshal P^lissier, Due de Malakhoff, 
bad replaced him in 1858. See mite, p. 376, Both Malakboff and WalewsM were out of 
syinpatiiy with the Bmperor's present policy. 

2 Sir James Hudson, in a letter v.ritten at Turin on the 2Stb of February, and sbow^i 
to Queen Victoria, described an interview with Cavour, who, in answer to the direct 
question, Do you mean to attack Austria ? ** replied that the Italian question was be- 
coming so complex that it w^as impossible to say what might happen. Sir J. Hudson 
added that he had learned confidentially that the understanding on the same subject be- 
tween Cavour and the Emperor Hapoleon was complete, and that it had been expressed 
thus : “ Non seulement nous prendrons la premiere occasion de faire la guerre 4 TAutriche, 
mais nous chercherons un pr<itexte.** 

3 Achille Fould, a Jewish banker, was a colleague of Walewski, though not a loyal one, 
in the French Government. 

4 Madame Waiewska was a Florentine by birth, descended on her mother^s side from 
the princely family of Poniatowski. 
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ATTITUDE OF BUSSIA [chap, xxvirr 
Queen Victoria to the Earl of Malmeshury. 

BUCEINGHMI PAL.VCE, May 1S59. 

The Queen was much surprised to receive the enclosed 
telegram. An alliance with Russia to localise and arrest the 
war by joint interference, which is here proposed to Russia, 
is a policy to which the Queen has not given her sanction, 
and which would require very mature deliberation before it 
could ever be entertained. The Queen is much afraid of these 
telegraphic short messages on principles of policy, and would 
beg Lord Malmesbury to be most cautious as they may lead 
us into difficulties without the possibility of previous con- 
sideration. How can we propose to join Russia, whom 
we know to be pledged to Prance ? The Queen hopes Lord 
Malmesbury will stop the communication of this message to 
Prince Gortschakoff.^ 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

OSBOKNE, 22nd May 1859. 

In answer to Lord Derby's letter of yesterday referring to 
the Importance of concerting with Russia the best modes of 
preventing fche extension of the war, the Queen wishes merely 
to observe : That Russia has acknowledged her desire to see 
the Austrians defeated, and her indifference to the maintenance 
of the Treaties of 1815 ; France wages war to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy, wresting from them the Italian pro- 
vinces secured to them by those treaties ; and that the Queen 
has declared from the Throne her adhesion to these treaties 
to which Parliament unanimously responded. France and 
Russia may therefore have an interest, and indeed must have 
one, in not being disturbed in any way in the prosecution of 
their Italian scheme. England can have no such interest. 
If Franck prove successful, the territorial arrangements of 
Europe, in which England has found safety, and which she 
helped to establish in order to obtain safety against France 
after a war of twenty years’ duration, will be subverted, and 
she herself may some day (perhaps soon) have her own safety 
imperilled- The Saxon provinces of Prussia will be in much 
greater danger when France shall have destroyed Austria in 
Italy and ruined her at home, than while the latter remains a 
powerful member of the German Confederation. What the 
Queen is naturally anxious to guard against is our being 

1 A tele^m had been received from St Petersburg, saydnpr that Prince Oorfcscbakoffi 
^tirely coincided with Bord Malmesbury's views as to locali^ing the war ; and Lord 
Ma^eabuiy had proposed to send a telegraphic reply containing the words ; ** We are 
anxious to unite with Tt-nsRia. net nal-r in ioeaUaino* the war. hut in arresting it.** 
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drawn by degrees into playing the game of those who have 
produced the present distnrbance, and whose ulterior views 
are very naturally and very wisely by them concealed from us. 
The Queen is glad to hear that the telegram in question was 
not sent, having been alarmed by its being marked as having 
been despatched at noon ” on the 20th. The Queen wishes 
Lord Derby to show this letter to Lord Malmesbury. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, 25^7^ llay 1S59. 

Dearest Un'cee, — Thousand thanks for your dear kind 
letter and good wishes for my old birthday, and for your other 
dear letter of the 21st. Albert, who writes to you, will tell 
you how dreadfully our greats great happiness to have dearest 
Vicky, flourishing and so well and gay with us, was on Monday 
and a good deal too yesterday, clouded over and spoilt by the 
dreadful anxiety we were in about dearest Mamma. Thank 
God ! to-day I feel another being — for we know she is “ in a 
satisfactory state,” and improving in every respect, but I 
am thoroughly shaken and upset by this awful shock ; for it 
came on so sxiddenly — that it came like a thunderbolt upon us, 
and I think I never suffered as I did those four dreadfiil hours 
till we heard she was better ! I hardly myself hnev) how I 
loved her, or how my whole existence seems bound up with 
her — till I saw looming in the distance the fearful possibility 
of what I will not mention. She was actually packing up to 
start for here I How I missed her yesterday I cannot say, or 
how gloomy my x30or birthday on first getting up ax>peared I 
cannot say. However, that is passed — and please God we 
shall see her, with care, restored to her usual health ere long. 
I trust, dearest Uncle, you are quite well now — and that 
affairs will not prevent you from coming to see us next month ? 

Dear Vici%y is now a most deai% charming companion — 
and so emhellie / 

I must end, having so much to write. Ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R- 

I shall write again to-morrow or next day how dear 
Mamma is. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

BuciUNGEAiti Palace, 1st June 1869. 

The Queen takes objection to the wording of the two para- 
graphs ^ about the war and our armaments. As it stands, it 

1 In the Speech to he deliyered hy the Queen at the opening of Parliament on the 
7th of June. 
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conveys the impression of a determination on the Queen’s 
part of maintaining a neutrality — d tout prix — whatever 
circumstances may arise, which would do harm abroad, and 
be inconvenient at home.^ What the Queen may express is 
her wish to remain neutral, and her hope that circumstances 
will allow her to do so. The paragraph about the Navy 2 as 
it stands makes our position still more humble, as it contains 
a public apology for arming, and yet betrays fea^ of oui* being 
attacked by France. 

The Queen suggests two amended forms for these passages, 
in which she has taken pains to preserve Lord Derby’s w^ords 
as far as is possible, with an avoidance of the objections before 
stated. 

‘‘ Those endeavours have unhappily failed, and war has been 
declared between France and Sardinia on one side, and Austria 
on the other. I continue to receive at the same time assxrr- 
ances of friendship from both contending parties. It being 
my anxious desire to preserve to my people the blessing of 
uninterrupted peace, I trust in God’s assistance to enable me 
to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality.” 

‘‘ Considering, however, the present state of Europe, and 
the complications which a war, carried on by some of its great 
Powers, may produce, I have deemed it necessary, for the 
security of my dominions and the honom of my Crown, to 
increase my Naval Forces to an amount exceeding that which 
has been sanctioned by Parliament.” 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 


Downing street, June 1859. 

Lord Derby, with his numble duty, submits to yom* Majesty 
that he has most anxiously, and with every desire to meet 
your Majesty’s wishes, reflected upon the eflect of the altera- 
tions suggested by your Majesty in the proposed Speech from 
the Tteone. He has considered the consequences involved 
so serious^ that h© has thought it right to confer upon the 
subject with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Leader of 
the House of Commons ; and it is a duty wdiich h© owes to 
your Majesty not to withhold the expression of their clear 
and unhesitating conviction. Lord Derby trusts that your 
Majesty will forgive the frankness with which, in the acoom- 


ran : ^ lleceiving assurances of friendship from both, the 
parties, I intend to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality, and I hope, 
preserve to my people the blessings of continued peace.'* 
onginally ran : I have, however, deemed it necessary, in the present 
^ ob3ect of aggression, but for the security of my dominionsrand 
i^^^rease my Naval Forces to an amount exceeding that 
which has been sanctioned by Parliamont." 
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23anying observations, he feels it necessary to submit to your 
luajesty the grounds for the view which they are compelled 
to take. 

The fii’st paragraph to which y^onr Majesty takes exception 
is that which intimates your Majesty’s “ intention ” to main- 
tain a strict and impartial neutrality, and hope ” to be 
enabled to preserve peace. Your Majesty apprehends that 
this may be Interpreted into a deterniinatioii to preserve 
neutrality d tout ; but Lord Derby would ventui'e to 

observe that such an inference is negatived by the subsequent 
words, which only imply a “ hope ” of preserving peace. 
Vvhth the cessation of that hope, neutrality would necessarily 
terminate. But as matters stand at present. Lord Derby 
is warranted in assuring your Majesty that if there is one sub- 
ject on which more than another the mind of the country is 
unanimous, it is that of an entire abstinence from participation 
in the struggle now going on in Italy. He collects this from 
the language of politicians of almost every class, from all the 
public jjapers, from Adchesses and Memorials which he receives 
every day — some urging, and some congratulating him upon 
the adoption of a perfectly neutral policy. The sjmipathies 
of the country are neither with France nor with Austria, but 
were it not for the intervention of France, they would be 
general in favour of Italy. The charge now made against 
your Majesty’s servants, by the opposition Press, as the 
Morning Post and Daily News, is that their neutrality covers 
such wishes and designs in favour of Austria ; and any word 
in your Majesty’s Si^eech which should imply a doubt of 
the continuance of strict impartiality, would, undoubtedly, 
provoke a hostile Amendment, which might very possibly 
be carried in the Sardinian sense, and which, if so eai’ried, 
would place your Majesty in the painful position of having 
to select an Administration, pledged against the interests of 
Austria and of Germany. Lord Derby says nothing of the 
personal results to your Majesty’s present servants, because, 
in such cases, personal considerations ought not to be allowed 
to prevail ; and it is in the interest of the country only, and 
even of the very cause which your Majesty desires to uphold, 
that he earnestly trusts that yoxir Majesty will not require 
any alteration in this part of the Speech. There is, at this 
moment, in the country, a great jealousy and suspicion of 
France, and of her ulterior designs — -as indicated by the 
demand of means of defence, the formation of Volunteer Corps, 
etc. — but it is neutralised, partly by sympathy for Italy, 
partly by suspicions, industriously circulated, of the pro- 
Austrian tendencies of the present Government. It is very 
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important that the language of the Speech should be so decided 
as to negative this impression, and Lord Derby cannot but 
feel that if neutrality b© spoken of not as a thing decided 
upon, but which, it is hoped, may b© maintained, such lan- 
guage will be taken to intimate the expectation of the Govern- 
ment that it may, at no distant time, be departed from. In 
Lord Derby’s humble opinion Peace should be spoken of as 
subject to doubt, because, out of the present Struggle, com- 
plications may arise which may necessarily involve us in war ; 
but neutrality, as between the present belligerents, should be 
a matter open to no doubt or question. If there be no attempt 
made to run counter to public opinion, and Austria should 
sustain serious reverses, the jealousy of Franc© wall increase, 
and the feeling of the country will support your Majesty in a 
war, should such arise, against her aggression ; but if the 
slightest pretext be afforded for doubting the bond fide 
character of British neutrality, or the firm determination to 
maintain it, an anti-German feeling will be excited, which will 
be fatal to the Administration, and seriously embarrassing 
to your Majesty. 

The same observations apply, with hardly less force, to part 
of the Amendment suggested by your Majesty to the paragraph 
regarding the Navy. With submission to your Majesty, 
Lord Derby can hardly look upon it as humiliating to a great 
country, in announcing a large increase of its Naval Force, 
to disclaim any object of aggression. These words, however, 
might, if your Majesty were so pleased, be omitted, though 
Lord Derby cannot go so far as to say that in his humble 
judgment the omission would be an improvement ; but he 
trusts that your Majesty will be satisfied with a general 
reference to the state of Europe” wdthout speaking of the 
complications which a war carried on by some of the Great 
Powers may produce.” These words would infallibly lead 
to a demand for explanation, and for a statement of the 
nature of the ‘‘ complications ” which the Government foresaw 
as likely to lead to war. In humbly tendering to your Majesty 
his most earnest advice that your Majesty will not insist on 
the proposed Amendments in his Draft Speech, he believes 
that h© may assure your Majesty that he is expressing the 
unanimous opinion of his Colleagues. Of their sentiments 
your Majesty may judge by the fact that in the original draft 
he had spoken of your Majesty’s ‘‘ intention ” to preserve 
peace “ as long as it might be possible ” ; but by universal 
concurrence these latter words were struck out, and the 
** hop© ” was, imtead of them, substituted for the “ intention.” 
Shoxud your Majesty, however, be pleased so to order. Lord 
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Derby will immediately submit the question to the considera- 
tion of his Colleagues, in order that your Majesty may be put, 
in the most authentic form, in possession of their views. He 
assures your Majesty that nothing can be more repugnant to 
his feelings than to appear to offer objections to any sug- 
gestions emanating from your Majesty ; and he has only been 
induced to do so upon the present occasion by the deep con- 
viction which he entertains of the danger attending the course 
proposed, and the serious embarrassments which it would 
cause your Majesty. He regrets more especially having been 
compelled to take this step at a moment when your Majesty’s 
thoughts are very differently engaged, and -when it may be 
doubly irksome to have matters of public business iDressed 
upon your Majesty’s consideration. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Dekbv. 


Queen Victoria to tJie Earl of Derby. 

Buckingham Palace, Zrd June 1S50. 

The Queen has received Lord Derby’s answer to her ob- 
servations on the proposed Speech. There is in fact no differ- 
ence of opinion between her and Lord Derby ; the latter only 
keeps in view the effect which certain words will have in 
Parliament and upon the country, whilst she looks to the 
effect they will produce upon the European conflict. If the 
Queen were not obliged to speak, both positions might b© 
•well reconciled ; but if what she is going to declare from the 
Throne is to allay suspicions purposely raised by the Op- 
position against the Government that they intended to take 
part at some moment or other in the war, and is to give ab- 
solute security to the country against this contingency, this 
will be the very thing France would wish to bring about in 
order to ensure to her the fullest liberty in prosecuting her 
schemes for disturbing and altering the territorial state of 
Europe. How is this impression to be avoided ? Lord 
Derby thinks that the expression of “ hope ” to be able to 
preserve peace to this country is a sufficient indication that 
this country reserves to herseK still a certain liberty of action ; 
but the Queen would have interpreted it rather as the expres- 
sion of a hope, that we may not be attacked, particularly when 
followed by the sentence in which all intention of aggression 
is disclaimed, and that our armaments are merely meant for 
defence. The sens© would then appear as this : As the 

belligerents separately assure me of their friendship, I am 
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determined to maintain a strict nentrality between them, and 
hope they may not change their minds, and attack mo ; I 
arm, but merely to defend myself if attacked.” This would 
abdicate on the part of this country her position as one of 
the arbiters of Europe, declare her indifference to treaties or 
the balance of power (which are, in fact, 6f the greatest value 
to her), and would preclude her from any action to preserve 
tliem. The Queen fully enters into the Parliamentary diffi- 
culty, and v/ould deprecate nothing more than to expose the 
Government to a defeat on an Amendment which would lead 
to the formation of a new Government on the principle of 
neutrality d tout prix imposed by Parliament on the Crown. 

It will be for Lord Derby and his colleagues to consider how 
far they may be able to avoid this danger without exposing 
themselves to that pointed out by the Queen. She puts herself 
entirely in his hands, and had suggested the verbal amend- 
ments merely with a view to indicate the nature of the difh- 
culty which had struck her. Whatever decision Lord Derby 
may on further reflection come to, the Queen is prepared to 
accept.^ 


Q^ieen Victoria to the Earl of Malmesbury, 

BUCKiNGHAil PALACE, 5i7i June 1S50. 

The Queen has read Lord Cowley’s letter with regret. 
Nothing could be more dangerous and unwise than at this 
moment to enter into ne'gotiations with Bussia on the best 
manner of disposing of the Emperor of Austria’s dominions. 
The Queen cannot understand how Lord Cowley can proi^ose 
anything so indefensible in a moral point of view. 


Mr Disraeli to Queen Victoria, 

House of Commons [ ? 7t?i June 1859.] 
(^Tuesday, quarter-past eight o" clock,') 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. 

Lord Hartington 2 spoke like a gentleman ; was badly 
seconded. 

1 Ultimately the Cabinet recommended the modification of the declaration of neutrality 
by the -insertion of the words “ between them ; so as to run ; “I intend to maintain 
between them a strict and impartial neutrality/* etc. ; and in the second paragraph pro- 
posed to omit the words “ w'ith no object of aggression, but *^ — and adopting the form 
of the Queen*s paragraph, but omitting the words referring to possible complications, to 
leay© it thus r “ Considering, however, the present state of Europe, I have deemed it 
necessary for the security of my Dominions/* etc. 

XiOra Hartington, afterwards eighth Duke of Devonshire, moved an Amendment 
to the Address, expressing a want of confidence in tho Hiiiistry. 
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Chancellor of Exchequer rose immediately at six o'clock, 
and is just down. The House very full, and very enthusiastic. 

The Chancellor of Exchequer presumes to say he thinks he 
satisfied his friends.^ 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria* 

St James’s Squ.vre, IQth June 15i59. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to j^our Majesty 
that the tone of the Government Agents in the House of 
Commons is less sanguine to-day than it was j’esterday with 
regard to the issue of the Debate to-night. There are no actual 
changes announced of votes, but the tone of the Opposition 
is more confident ; and when an opinion begins to prevail 
that the Government a^re Kkely to be in a minority, it oftex:i 
realises itself by the effect which it produces on waver ers and 
lukewarm supporters. The Division will certainly take place 
to-night ; and, without absolutely anticipating failure. Lord 
Derby cannot conceal from your Majesty that he considers 
the situation very critical. Mr Gladstone expressed privately 
liis opinion last night that, even if successful on the present 
occasion, the Government could not possibly go on, which 
does not look like an intention, on the part of the Liberal 
Party, of considering the present division as decisive.^ . , . 


Mr Disraeli to Qiiee^i Victoria* 

House op Commons, \ltli Juno 1S50. 
(Saiiirday morning^ half^priRt two o'clock.'} 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with his humble duty to 
your Majesty : 

For the Amendment ..... , 323 

For the Address . . . . - . .310 

Majority against your Majesty’s servants , 13 


1 He fiung bis taunts right and left at the now united Opposition, and was especially 
bitter against Sir James Graham. Eeferring to the Liberal meeting on the 6th, Mr 
Disraeli reminded the House that Willis’s Booms bad, as Almack’s, iormerly been main- 
tained by fashionable patronesses. ** The distinguished assemblies that met within 
those walls were controlled by a due admixture of dowagers and youthful beauties — 
young reputations and worn celebrities— and it was the object of all social ambition to 
enter there. Now Willis’s Booms are under the direction of patrons, and there are two 
of these patrons below the gangway*’ (indicating Lord John Bussell and Mr Sidney 
Herbert). In regard to its Boreign Policy, he said the Government should not be con- 
demned without direct documentary evidence. Lord Malmesbury has since deplored 
Mr Disraeli’s neglect to producse the Blue Boot: with the correspondence relating to the 
aflEairs of Italy and Austria, and stated that, had he laid it on the table, the debate woiild 
have ended differently (Memoirs <?/ an Ex-Minister, vol. ii. p. 188), ^ 

3 The rest of the letter relates to fh© distribution of honours to tiie outgomg lilinisters. 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 11^7i Jime 1859. 

The Queen was very much grieved to receive Mr Disraeli’s 
report of the division of yesterday, although she was fully 
prepared for this event. 

She did not answer Lord Derby’s letter of yesterday in 
order not to anticipate it. Now that the fate of the Govern- 
ment is decided, she is prepared to grant those favours and 
acknowledgments of service for which Lord Derby asked in 
his letter. The Queen could not reconcile it with her own 
feelings, however, were she to omit this opportunity, when 
Lord Derby for the second time resigns the x^ost of her Prime 
Minister, of giving to him personally a public mark of her 
approbation of his services. The Queen therefore asks him 
to accept the Garter from her hands. 

As the Queen holds a Drawing-room to-day, and receives 
the City Address after it. Lord Derby will be aware how little 
time she has this morning (being naturally anxious to have 
some conversation with him with as little delay as possible) ; 
she would ask him to come here either at half-past eleven or 
half-past twelve o’clock. 


The Earl of Derby to Queen Victoria. 

St JAMES’S SQUARE, llth June 1S59. 

Lord Derby, with his humble duty, submits to your Majesty 
the expression of his deep gratitude for your Majesty’s most 
gracious note this moment received, and for the terms in which 
your Majesty has been pleased to speak of his very imperfect 
services. He gratefully accepts the honour which your 
Majesty has been pleased to confer upon him as a mark of 
your Majesty’s personal favour. As a Minister, he could never 
have advised your Majesty to bestow it upon him, and he 
could not have accepted it on the recommendation of any 
Government to which he was politically opposed ; but as a 
spontaneous act of your Majesty, it acquires in his eyes a 
value which nothing else could have given to it. Lord Derby 
is this moment going down to the Cabinet, m a matter of 
form, and will obey your Majesty’s commands as soon as 
possible after half-past eleven, when he will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing in person his deep sense of your Majesty’s 
goodness, and his entire devotedness, in whatever situation 
he may be placed, to your Majesty’s service. 
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Memorandum hy Earl Granville. 

iUndated. 11th Jwie 1S59.] 

I waited at four o’clock this afternoon ^ upon the Queen by 
Her Majesty’s gracious commands. The Queen was pleased 
to remark upon the importance of the present crisis. Her 
Majesty informed me that Lord Derby had resigned, and that 
she had sent for me to desire that I should attempt to form 
another Administration, which Her Majesty wished should be 
strong and comprehensive. I respectfully assured the Queen 
that Her Majesty’s commands came upon me by surprise ; 
that at any time I felt my own insufficiency for such a post, 
and that at this time there were special difficulties ; that I 
believed the only two persons who could form a strong Liberal 
Government were either Lord Pahnerston or Lord John 
Russell ; and that, although it had sometimes happened that 
two statesmen of equal pretensions preferred having a nominal 
chief to serving under one another, I did not believe that this 
was the case now. I said that I had reason to believe that 
Lords Palmerston and John Russell were ready to co-operate 
with one another, while I doubted wliether either would 
consent to serve under a younger man of such small pretensions 
as myself. 

The Queen in reply informed me that her first thoughts had 
been turned to Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, that 
they had both served her long and faithfully, and that Her 
Majesty felt it to be an invidious task to select one of the two. 
Her Majesty was also of opinion thaff as different sections of 
the Liberal Party were more or less represented by each, it 
might be more easy for the Party to act together under a third 
person. Her Majesty added that she had selected me as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords, and a 
person in whom both Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
had been in the habit of placing confidence, and she^. expressed 
her confident hope that their attachment to herself would 
induce them to yield that assistance without which it would 
be difficult to form a strong and comprehensive Government. 

I proceeded to state some of the most salient difficulties of 
the task, and asked Her Majesty’s permission to ascertain by 
negotiation what it would be possible to do. 

Her Majesty informed me that Her Majesty’s experience 
of former changes of administration had taught her that the 
construction of an administration had failed when the person 
entrusted with the task had acted merely as a negotiator, and 
that the success of other attempts had been owing to the 
i The Xlth of Juae. 
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acceptance of the charge by the person for whom she had 
sent. Her Majesty laid Her Majesty’s commands upon me 
to make the attempt, and I had the honour of conveying two 
letters from Her Majesty to Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, stating that Her Majesty relied upon their assistance. 


QiiQcn Victoria to 


f Viscount Palmerston. 

\Lord John 'Rus^dl. 

Buckingham Palace, June 1859. 


The Queen gives these lines to Lord Granville, whom she 
has entrusted with the task of forming an administration on 
the resignation of Lord Derby. She has selected him as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords. She feels 
that it is of the greatest importance that both Lord Palmerston 
and Lord J ohn Russell should lend their services to the Crown 
and coimtry in the present anxious circumstances, and thought 
at the same time that they might do so most agreeably' to their 
own feelings by acting under a third person. They having 
both served the Queen long and faithfully as her First Minister, 
she must not conceal from Lord Palmerston (John Russell) 
that it is a great relief to her feelings not to have to make the 
choice of one of them, and she trusts that they will feel no 
difficulty to co-operate with one in whom they have both been 
in the habit of placing confidence. From the long experience 
the Queen has had of Lord Palmerston’s (John Russell’s) 
loyal attachment to her^and the service of the Crown, she feels 
confident she may rely on Lord Palmerston’s (John Russell’s) 
hearty assistance.^ 


Bari Granville to Queen Victoria. 

Bruton street, June 1S59. 

(2 A.M.) 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to submit that he saw Lord Palmerston immediately 
after he had left Buckingham Palace. Lord Granville stated 
what had passed there, omitting any reference to your Ma- 
jesty’s objection to the effect likely to be produced on the 
Continent by Lord Palmerston’s name, if he had the direction 
of the Foreign Affairs. Nothing could be more frank and 
cordial than Lord Palmerston’s manner. Ho agreed to lead 
the House of Commons ; he said that he had certainly antici- 

1 In reply, Lord Palmerston (in a letter printed in Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston^ 
ii, p. 155) accepted his responsibility for nniting with others overthro'W the Derby 
Ministry, ana ■nndertooTc to serve under either Lord John KusseU or Lord Oranville, but 
Stipulated that any Oovomment he joined must be an efficient and representative one. 
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pated that your Majesty woiild have sent for either Lord John 
or himself, but having taken a part in the defeat of the present 
Government, he felt bound to put aside any personal objects, 
and co-operate with me ; and that there was no person whom 
he should prefer or even like as much as myseK. He added 
that his co-operation must depend upon my being able to 
form a strong Government. Lord Granville then saw Lord 
J ohn Russell, and had a very long conversation with him. 
Lord John had no objection to serving under Lord Granville, 
but thought that he could not give effect to Ms political views 
unless he was either Prime Minister or Leader of the House 
of Commons, and he doubted whether he had conadeiice in 
any one but Lord Palmerston for the Foreign Office. Lord 
Granville again saw Lord Palmerston, who informed him that 
if h© had been sent for, he should have objected to go to the 
House of Lords, and that he could not now give up the lead 
of the House of Commons (which Lord Granville had already 
pro^DOsed to him to retain) to Lord John. This answer 
rendered it unnecessary for Lord Granville to allude to the 
objections to his holding the Foreign OMce. Lord Granville 
has seen Lord Clarendon, who acted up to the full spirit of 
your Majesty’s letter, but dejorecates strongly the attempt to 
form a Govermnent without Lord Jolm Russell. Sir George 
Grey is of the same opinion. Sir George Lewis, Mr Herbert, 
and Mr Gladstone think every effort should b© made to secure 
Lord John, but that it would not be impossible to form a 
Government without him. Mr MilAer Gibson, with wLom 
Lord Granville had a more reserved conversation, considered 
it a sine qua non condition of sup]port from the Liberal Party 
below the gangway, that Lord John should be a member of 
the Government. Lord Granville thinl^s that in his third 
interview with Lord Palmerston he observed more dissatis- 
faction at not being sent for by your Majesty. Lord Palmer- 
ston suggested that Lord John’s absence from the Govermnent 
would make it more difficult for a Leader of the House, who 
was not Prime Minister, to hold Ms position. 

Lord Granville has written to Lord Jolm asking for a final 
answer before he informs your Majesty, whether he is able 
to attempt the task which your Majesty has with so much 
kindness and indulgence laid upon Mm.^ 

1 This letter, and Ijord Johans reply declining to occupy only the third ofiice in the 
State, and expressing bis anxiety for adequate security in the handling of Foreign ^airs 
and Befonn, are printed in Walpole’s Life of Lord John RusseU^ vol. ii. chap, xxrxi. 

Lord Granville then wrote to Lord John : “ I am glad that I wrote to you yesterday 
evening, as your answer gave me information which I had not gathered from your con- 
versation in the morning. I came away from Ohesham Place with the impression that 
union between you and Palmerston with or without me was impossible. Tour letter 
afforded a good opportunity of arrangement. As soon as I found by it that I was an 
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Queen Victoria to the Earl of Derby. 

Buckingham Palace, 12th June 1859. 

The Queen writes to inform Lord Derby that after a fruitless 
attempt on the part of Lord Granville to form a Government 
comprising Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, she has 
now charged Lord Palmerston with the task, which she trusts 
may prove more successful. . . . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

94 Piccadilly, 12th June 1S59. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to report that he has been to Pembroke 
Lodge, and has had a satisfactory conversation with Lord 
John Russell, who has agreed to be a Member of the Govern- 
ment without any suggestion that Viscount Pamerston should 
leave the House of Commons ; but Viscount Palmerston is 
sorry to say that Lord John Russell laid claim to the Foreign 
Office in a manner w’-hioh rendered it impossible for Viscount 
Palmerston to decline to submit his name to your Majesty 
for that post when the List of the new Government shall be 
made out for your Majesty’s consideration and approval, . . . 


Queen Victoyna to Viscount Palmerston. 

June 1850. 

Lord Clarendon has just left the Queen, She had a long 
and full conversation with him. Nothing could be more 
friendly than his language, and he expressed himself ready 
to do anything for the Queen’s service. But he positively 
declines entei’ing the Cabinet or taking any other offlce. He 
says, as Foreign Secretary, he should be ready to join the 
Government should there be a vacancy ; but that he has never 
directed his attention much to general politics, and his taking 
any other office, after having held the Foreign Seals during 
a long and important time, would be of no use to the Govern- 
ment, and would only injure himself. The Queen told him 
that he might have any office almost (naming several of those 
which Lord Palmerston discussed with her), but she could not 

obstacle instead of a facility towards the formation of a strong Government, I went to 
the Queen to ask her to excuse me from the task which she had so unexpectedly and so 
fpraciously imposed upon me. In answer to a question, T stated to Her Majesty that it 
was disagreeable to me to advise as to which of you and Palmerston she should send for, 
hut that I was ready to do so if it was her wish. 

** The Queen did not press me. It is a great relief to have finished this business. X 
have asked Palmerston to do whatever would strengthen the Government, and assist him 
the most as regards myself.’* 
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urge nor press him to do what he felt would injure him, and 
indeed she fotmd him quite determined in his purpose. 

His absence from the Cabinet the Queen sincerely deplores, 
and she Imow’S that Lord Palmerston will feel it a serious 
loss. 


Queen Victoria to Earl Granville. 

BUCKIXGH.Ur PALACE, IS^/f Jam 1859. 

The Queen is much shocked to find her whole conversation 
with Lord Granville yesterday and the day before detailed 
in this morning’s leading article of the Times V^Hiat passes 
between her and a Minister in her own room in confidential 
intercourse ought to be sacred, and it will be evident to Lord 
Granville that if it were not so, the Queen would be precluded 
from treating her Ministers with that unreserved confidence 
which can alone render a thorough understanding possible : 
moreover, any Minister could state what he pleased, against 
which the Queen would have no protection, as she could not 
well insert contradictions or explanations in the newspapers 
herself. 


Earl Granville to Queen Victoria. 

IK>ND0X, IZth Jtmc 1S59. 

Lord Granville presents his humble duty to jmur Majesty, 
and feels deeply your Majestj^’s reproof. 

Lord Granville was extremely ^no 3 ?^ed this morning at 
seeing the article in the Times of to-day, repeating with some 
accuracy, but in a vulgar, inflated manner, the account which 
Lord Granville gave yesterday’ afternoon to many of his 
political friends, and which he believed 3 ’our Majest 3 ^ had 
authorised him to do. Lord Granville in that account laid 
much stress on the reasons which your Majest 3 ^ gavg^or sending 
for Lord Granville, as he found that attempts had been made 
to attribute every sort of motive which might render the Court 
unpopular. 

Besides the gross impropriety of the appearance of report^ 
ing your Majesty’s conversation. Lord Granville regrets the 
indirect attack upon Lord John Russell. 

Lord Granville begs respectfully to express to 3 mur Majesty 
his vexation at the annoyance, which he has thus been the 
cause of inflicting on jom Majest 3 ?', particularly at a moment 

1 A circumstantial account of tbe Queeu^s conversation -with Lord Granville bad 
appeared in the Times ^ and Lord Derby drew attention to the matter in the House of 
iJbrds. liord Granville in reply expressed his regret in not having used more complete 
reserve, and frankly attributed the disclosures to his non-observance of adequate dis- 
cretioa. 
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when your Majesty had just given him an additional proof of 
the indulgent kindness and confidence which your Majesty 
has been pleased to jplace in him. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

94 PICCADILLY, Jtilt/ 1S59. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Blajesty, and has been unable till within the last few minutes 
to make any Report about Mr Cobden, from whom he had 
received no communication till about an hour ago, when Mr 
Cobden came to him.^ The result of a long conversation 
between them has been that Mr Cobden, against the advice of 
all his friends and of his constituents, has decided to decline 
taking ofEico. He groimds his decision upon feelings personal 
to liimself . He thinks that after having so often and so strongly 
disapproved of the Foreign Policy of Viscount Palmerston as 
tending too much to involve this country in war, it would 
be inconsistent for him to join the present Cabinet, and he 
also said that, at his time of life and with his general habits, 
lie does not consider himself fit for administrative office. 

Viscount Palmerston used every [means] in his power to 
induce him to change his decision, and showed that, with 
respect to present and futm’e action, there is no apparent 
difference between his views and those of Mr Cobden, since 
both would desire that this country should remain neutral in 
the war now raging in Italy. All his arguments, however, 
were useless, and though Mr Cobden discussed the matter in 
the most friendly and good-humoured manner, and promised 
to give out of office all support to the Government, and said 
that he thought he could do so more effectually out of office 
than in ofifice, he could not be persuaded to make any change 
in the anss^er which he came to give. 

Viscount Palmerston will consider what arrangement he 
may have to propose to your Majesty in consequence of Mr 
Cobden’ s answer. 


The MnsriSTBV as eormbd by Viscount Palmerston, 
in the month of June 1859. 


First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chancellor . 
President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal , 

Home Secretary 


. Viscount Paumerston. 
. Lord OampbexiB. 

. Earii Granville. 

. Duke op Argyll. 

. fc>ir G. C. Lewis. 


1 Mr Cobden bad been -visiting tbe United States. On landing at Liverpool be learned 
that be bad been elected at Boohdale, and at tbe same time be received an offer of the 
Board of Trade. 
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Foreign Secretary . 

Colonial Secretary . 

Secretary for War 

Secretary for India 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
First Lord of %e Admiralty , 
President of the Board of Tra. 

Postmaster-General 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lana 
Chief Secretary for Ireland . 
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. Lord Johk (afterwards Earl) 
Russell. 

, Duke of Newcastle. 

. Mr SiDjTEY Herbert (afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Lea). 

. Sir Charles Wood (afterwards 
VrscouivT Halifax). 

. Mr Gladstone.^ 

, Duke of Somerset. 

: . Mr Milxer Gibsox (appointed 
in July). 

. Earl of Elgix. 

'ter Sir George Grey. 

. Mr (afterw’ards V iscouxt) Card- 

W'ELL. 


MB BRIGHT 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

94 Piccadilly, '27id July 1S59. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston has heard from several persons that 
Mr Bright would be highly flattered by being made a Prhw^ 
Councillor ; would your Majesty object to his being so made 
if it should turn out that he wishes it ? There have been 
instances of persons made Privy Councillors without office, 
and if Mr Bright could be led by such an honour to turn his 
thoughts and feelings into better channels such a change could 
not fail to be advantageous to your>Majesty’s service. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

BrcEiXGHAM Palace, 2nd J^^hJ 1859. 

The Queen has received Lord Pahnerston's letter of to-day. 
She is sorry not to be able to give her assent to his proposal 
with regard to Mr Bright.^ Privy Councillors “nave some- 
times exceptionally been made without ofifice, yet this has been 
as rewards, even in such cases, for services rendered to the 
State, It would be impossible to allege any service Mr Bright 
has rendered, and if the honour were looked upon as a reward 
for his systematic attacks upon the institutions of the country, 
a very erroneous impression might be produced as to the 

1 liord Aberdeen, wrote, in a letter printed in Parker’s Sir James Graham^ rol. H. p. S88, 
that the wish of Lord X^almerston, expressed in a speech at Tiverton, to sue the 
Qennana turned out of Italy by the war, has secured Gladstone . . . notwithstanding the 
three articles of the Quarter^ and the thousand imprecations of late years/* 

2 In 1859, Lord Palmerston, in offering Mr Cobden a seat in the Cabinet, rejected the 
idea of accepting Mr Bright as a colleague, on the ground that his public speeches made it 
impossible. Mr Bright, later in life, was a welcome guest at Windsor, and the Queen 
became warmly attached to him as one of her Ministers. 
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feeling which the Queen or her Government entertain towards 
these institutions. It is moreover very problematical whether 
such an honour conferred upon Mr Bright would, as suggested, 
wean him from his present line of policy, whilst, if he continued 
in it, he would only have obtained additional weight in the 
country by his propounding his views as one of the Queen’s 
Privy Councillors. 


Earl Canning to Queen Victoria. 

Calcutta., 4th July 1859, 

Lord Canning presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs permission to offer to your Majesty his respectful 
thanks for your Majesty’s most gracious letter of the 18th 
of May. 

Lord Canning ventures to believe that he is well able to 
figure to himself the feelings with which your Majesty will 
have welcomed the termination of the Mutiny and Rebellion 
in India, and of the chief miseries which these have brought 
in their train. He hopes that your Majesty will not have 
thought that there has been remissness in not marking this 
happy event by an earlier public acknowledgment and thanks- 
giving in India, as has akeady been done in England.^ The 
truth is, that although this termination has long been steadily 
and surely approaching, it is but just now that it can be said 
to be complete in the eyes of those who are near to the scene 
of action. It is only within the last three weeks that the 
exertions of our Troops on the Oudh and Nepaulese frontier, 
and in some other parts, have been remitted, and almost every 
Gazette has recounted engagements with the rebels, which, 
although they have invariably had the same issue, would 
scarcely have consisted with a declaration that peace and 
tranquillit«c,wererestored. Now, however, military operations 
have fairly ceased, and the rains and the climate, which would 
make a continuance of those operations much to be regretted, 
will do their work amongst the rebels who are still in arms in 
the Nepaul jungles more terribly than any human avengers. 

Lord Canning has used every exertion and device to bring 
these wretched men to submission ; but many— it is difficult to 
say how many, but certainly some few thousands — still hold out. 
With some of them the reason no doubt is that they belong to 
the most guilty Regiments, and to those which murdered their 
ofhcers ; but this cannot apply to all ; and it is to be feared 
that the prevailing cause is the bad influence of their leaders 

1 l?]iere bad been a Pablic Tbanbsgiviag in ISngland oa tbe l$t of May. 
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— the Nana^ Bala Rao, and the Begum ; ^ or rather the Begum’s 
infamous advisers. It is certain that all of these, believing their 
own position to be desperate, have spared no pains to persuade 
their followers that the Government is seeking to entrap them, 
and that, if they submit, their lives will be taken. . . . 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Buckingham Palace, Uh July 1S5'3. 

The Queen is much shocked to see that the Government 
last night moved for a Committee of the House of Commons 
to enquire into the Military Departments, without having 
previously communicated with the Queen on the subject. 
She is the more surprised at this, as Lord Palmerston told her, 
when she saw him on the formation of the present Government, 
and she expressed her anxiety on the subj ect, that there would 
be no more trouble about it, and he thought it would drop. 
The Queen expects that the names of those who it is pro]Dosed 
should compose the Committee, and the wording of it, will be 
submitted to her. 

Viscount Palmerston to Qvueen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, bth July 1859. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that the re-appointment of the 
Committee on the Organisation of the Military Departments 
was unavoidable. That Committee had been affirmed by the 
House of Commons and consented to by the late Government, 
and had begun its sittings ; but when a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was amiounced, it suspended its further sittings, with 
the understanding that it should be revived in the new Parlia- 
ment ; and to have departed from that understanding would 
have been impossible. That which Viscount B^merston 
intended to convey in what he said to your Majesty on the 
subject was, that the evidence given by Lord Panmure might 
be deemed as having fully set aside the objection urged against 
the present organisation by persons unacquainted with the 
bearing upon it of the fxmdamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the Crown acts in regard to Military matters 
without having any official adviser responsible for its acts. 
Such a condition of things, if it could exist, would be at variance 
with the fundamental principles of the British Constitution, 
and would be fraught with danger to the Crown, because then 

1 Bala Kao was a brother of Kana Sahib, chief instigator of the Sepoy Mutiny. Sec 
ante^ p. 538, 
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the Sovereign would be held personally answerable for admin- 
istrative acts, and would be brought personally in conflict in 
possible cases with public opimon, a most dangerous condition 
for a Sovereign to be placed in. 

The maxim of the British Constitution is that the Sovereign 
can do no wrong, but that does not mean that no wrong can 
be done by Royal authority ; it means that if WTong be done, 
the public servant who advised the act, and not the Sovereign, 
must be held answerable for the wrongdoing. 

But the Ministers of the Crown for the time being are the 
persons who are constitutionally held answerable for all ad- 
ministrative acts in the last resort, and that \va,Q the jiith and 
substance of the evidence given by Lord Panmurc. Those 
persons who want to make great changes in the existing 
arrangements were much vexed and disappointed by that 
evidence, and the attempt made yesterday to put off the Com- 
mittee till next year on the ground that the evidence now to 
be taken would be one-sided only, and would tend to create 
erroneous impressions, was founded upon those feelings of 
disapp ointment. 

Viscount Palmerston submits names of the 2 ^ersons whom 
Mr Sidney Heroert proposes to appoint on the Committee, and 
they seem to be well chosen. 


Lord John Rv^sell to Queen Victoria. 

Pembroke Ixidge, Juh; 1S59. 

(7 PM) 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to yom' Majesty. 
He has just received from Lord Palmerston, who is here, the 
paper, a copy of which is enclosed.^ 

Lord J ohn Russell has to add that Lord Palmerston and he 
are humbly of opinion that your Majesty should give to the 
Emperor of the French the moral support which is asked. 
It is clearly understood that if the Emperor of Austria declines 
to accept the propositions, Great Britain will still maintain 
her neutral position. 

But it is probable that her moral support will pxxt an end 

1 Ati the seat of war, a series of decisiTe French victories had culminated in the battle 
of Solferino, on Midsummer Day (see Introductory Hote, aTtie, p- 308). But the French 
Bmperor was beginning to think these successes too dearly purchased, at the expense ot 
so many French lives, and, actuated either by this, or some similar motive, he attempted, 
on the 6th of July, to negotiate through the British Oovemment with Austria. The 
attempt was a failure, but an armistice was signed on the 8th, and again the Emperor 
sought the moral support of England. The paper which Lord John Bussell submitted 
was a rough memorandum of M. de Persigny’s, proposing as a basis of negotiation the 
oeasion of Lombardy to Piedmont, ihe independence of Venetia* and the erection of an 
Italian Oonfederation. 
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to the war, and your Majesty’s advisers cannot venture to 
make themselves responsible for its continuance by refusing 
to coimsel your Majesty to accept the proposal of France. 


Qtieen Victoria to Lord John Bussell. 

Paviliok, Aldershot, July 1S59. 

The Queen has just received Lord John Russell’s letter 
with the enclosure which she returns, and hastens to say in 
reply, that she does not consider the Emperor of the French 
or his Ambassador justified in asking the support of England 
to proposals he means to make to his antagonist to-morrow. 
He made war on Austria in order to wrest her two Italian 
kingdoms from her, which were assured to her by the treaties 
of 1815, to which England is a party ; England declared her 
neutrality in the war. The Emperor succeeded in driving 
the Austrians out of one of these kingdoms after several 
bloody battles. He means to drive her out of the second by 
diplomacy, and neutral England is to join him with her moral 
support in this endeavour. 

The Queen having declared her neutrality, to which her 
Parliament and people have given their unanimous assent, 
feels bound to adhere to it. She conceives Lord J ohn Russell 
and Lord Palmerston ought not to ask her to give her moral 
support ” to one of the belligerents. As for herself, she sees 
no distinction between moral and general support ; the moral 
support of England is her support, ayd she ought to be pre- 
pared to follow it up. 

The Queen wishes this letter to be communicated to the 
Cabinet.^ 


Queen Victoria to Lord John BussclL 

OSBORNE, X^th 1S59. 

The Queen has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord John 
Russell’s letter reporting to her the result of the deliberations 
of the Cabinet, which has very much relieved her mind. Lord 
J ohn does not say whether her letter was read to the Cabinet, 
but from his former letter she concludes it was. She is most 
anxious that there should exist no misapprehension on their 
part as to the Queen’s views. Our position must be consistent 
and precisely defined. A negotiation to stop the effusion of 
blood, and to attain “ a peace which would be for the interests 
of all belligerents,” is a very vague term. Who is to judge of 

1 The Queen not having been informed whether this instruction had been complied 
with, a correspondence toolc place on the subject between the Prince and Iiord Granville, 
See the Life of LorJ, (JranviUe, vol. i. ^ap. xiii. 
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those interests ? Is M. de Persigny or the Emperor Napoleon’s 
opinion to be the guide, as they just now proposed to us ? 
Austria must be considered the exponent of her own interests. 
Prussia has explained to us the interests of Germany in the 
maintenance of the line of the fortresses on the Mincio, and was 
‘answered ; her views were entirely erroneous, and her appre- 
hensions exaggerated. It will require the greatest caution on 
our part not to lose our neutral position, nor tp be made the 
advocate of one side. Are the wishes of the Lombards, 
Tuscans, etc., really ascertainable, while their countries are 
occupied by French and Sardinian armies ? The Queen 
encloses an extract of a letter from the first Napoleon to his 
son, Prince Eugene, ^ showing how the expression of a wish for 
annexation has already of old been used as a means for 
conquest. 


Queen Victoria to hord John Bussell. 

OSBORN 13 , lUh July 1859. 

The Queen has received the news of a concluded peace, ^ 
which Lord John Bussell has sent to her yesterday, with as 
much surprise as it must have caused Lord John. It was 
a joyous intelligence, as far as the stopping of the further 
efiusion of innocent blood and the security against further 
diplomatic complications is concerned, but it gives cause for 
serious reflect ion. The Emperor Napoleon, by his military 
successes, and great apparent moderation or prudence im- 
mediately after them, has created for himself a most formidable 
position of strength in Europe. It is remarkable that he has 
acted towards Austria now just as he did towards Russia after 
the fall of Sebastopol ; and if it was our lot then to be left 
alone to act the part of the extortioner whilst he acted that of 
the generous victor, the Queen is doubly glad that w© should 
not nowlihve fallen into the trap, to ask Austria (as friends and 
neutrals) concessions which he was ready to waive. He will 
now probably omit no occasion to caj ole Austria as he has done 
to Russia, and turn her spirit of revenge upon Prussia and 
Germany — the Emperor’s probable next victims. Should he 
thus have rendered himself the master of the entire Continent, 
the time may come for us either to obey or to fight him with 
terrible odds against us. This has been the Queen’s view 
from the beginning of this complication, and events have 

i BugMe de Beauharnaia, Duke of Det^pbtenborg, son of the Bmpress Josephine by 
her first marriage, and adopted son of Napoleon I. 

a 'The armistioe had arranged that the Emperors should meet at Villafranca, where 
peace was concluded. See Introductory Note, unte^ p, 308. The Italian Confederation 
was to be under the presidency of the Pope, 
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hitherto wonderfully supported them. How Italy is to prosper 
under the Pope’s presidency, whose misgovernment of his own 
small portion of it was the ostensible cause of the war, the 
Queen is at a loss to conceive. But the Emperor will be able to 
do just as he pleases, being in military command of the country, 
and having Sardinia, the Pope, and Austria as his debtors. 

The Queen would like this letter to be communicated to 
the Cabinet. 


I/ard John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

FOREIGN Oppige, 13i/i July lSo9. 

Lord John Russell presents his hiunble duty to your Majesty ; 
he will read your Majesty’s letter to the Cabinet to-morrow. 

The Emperor Napoleon is left no doubt in a position of great 
power. That position has been made for him by allowing him 
to be the only champion of the cause of the people of Italy. 

But that is no reason why we should seek a quarrel with 
France, and there is some reason to doubt whether the speeches 
made in the House of Lords, while they display our weakness 
and our alarm, are really patriotic in their purpose and 
tendency. 

To be well armed, and to be just to all our neighbours, appears 
to Lord John Russell to be the most simple, the most safe, and 
the most honest policy. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

OSBORNE, July 1859. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of Lord John Russell’s 
communications of yesterday. She entirely agrees wdth him 
‘‘ that we have no reason to seek a quarrel with Fr#«ice,” and 
that “ the most simple and most safe and most honest ” line 
of conduct for us will be to be well armed, and to be just to 
all our neighbours.” 

She trusts that as the poor Duchess of Parma ^ appears 
to be overlooked in the Italian Peace merely because nobody 
thinks it his business to befriend her, we shall in the above 
spirit ask for justice and consideration for her. 

The Queen concurs with Lord John that it will now be 
useless to cornmunicate to France the advice given to the 
Porte. 

1 Louise Marie de Bourbon, daughter of the Due de Berri, and widow of Charles III., 
Dulce of Parma. She was at this time for her son Bobert, a minor (bom 1848), 

the present Duke. 
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Mr Odo Russell to Lord John Russell. 

{Submitted to the Queen.) 

Home, 17th Juhj 1859. 

My Lord, — Some days since a letter from the “ Pontifical 
Antechamber,” directed to “ Signor Odoni Russel], Agente 
Officioso di Sua Maesta Britannica,” informed me that His 
Holiness the Pope desired to see me. 

In consequence I proceeded to the Vatican, and was ushered 
into the presence of His Holiness by Monsignore Talbot, the 

Cameriere ” in waiting, who immediately withdrew, and 
I remained alone with the Pope. 

His Holiness welcomed me with his usual benevolence and 
good humour. He seemed very gay, and spoke with more 
than customary frankness, so much so indeed that I have 
felt some hesitation as to the propriety of submitting what 
passed between us to your Lordship. But after mature 
reflection, I think it best you should be in possession of an 
accurate and conscientious accotmt of the sentiments of 
His Holiness in the present important junctui*e of affairs. 

Caro mio Russell,” the Pope said, “ you have been so 
long at Naples that I was already thinking of sending after 
you to bring you back ; we do not like you to leave us, and 
the more so as I have heard you were attached to the Mission 
of Mr Elliot,^ who is a son of Lord Minto ; and if he enter- 
tains the same political views as his father, he is a dangerous 
man to the peace of Iti§ily. Now I Icnew Lord Minto here, 
and although he may be a veiy good man, I do not think 
him a man of any capacity, and his doctrines were calculated 
to bring on the ruin of Italy.” 

I replied, I cannot agree with your Holiness, for I con- 
sider Lord Minto to be a very clever man, whose honest, 
soimd, and liberal views, had they been listened to, might 
have pre^nted the crisis which is now convulsing Italy.” 

The Pope said, Well, of course you belong to his party, 
but, Poveri noi / what is to become of us with your uncle 
and Lord Palmerston at the head of affairs in England 
They have always sympathised with the turbulent spirits 
of Italy, and their accession to power will greatly increase 
the hopes of the Piedmontese Party. Indeed, I well know 
what the English Government want : they want to see the 
Pope deprived of his temporal power.” 

I replied, “ Again I regret to find your Holiness so entirely 
ixxistaken with respect to the policy of England. We derive 

1 Mx (alterwaids Sir) Henry BlUot, P.O., G.O.B., waft Plenipotentiary to JJ^^aplea. He 
waa subsequently Ambassador at Vienna, and died in 1907. 
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great happiness from our free institutions, and we would 
be glad to see our neighbours in Europe as happy and as 
prosperous as we are, but we have no wish to interfere with 
the internal concerns of other nations, or to give advice with- 
out being asked for it ; least of all as a Protestant Power 
would we think of interfering one way or the other with the 
Government of your Holiness.” 

The Pope ^aid, “ I do not doubt the good intentions of 
England, but unfortunately you do not understand this 
country, and your example is dangerous to the Italian minds, 
your speeches in Parliament excite them, and you fancy 
because constitutional liberties and institutions suit you, 
that they must suit all the world. Now the Italians are a 
dissatisfied, interfering, turbulent and intriguing race ,* they 
can never learn to govern themselves, it is impossible ; only 
see how they follow Sardinia in all she tells them, to do, simply 
because they love intrigue and revolution, whilst in reality 
they do not know what they want ; a hot-headed people like 
the Italians require a firm and just government to guide 
and take care of them, and Italy might have continued 
tranquil and contented, had not the ambition of Sardinia 
led her to revolutionise the whole country. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, for instance, is an excellent and just man, and 
nevertheless, at the instigation of Piedmont, he was turned 
out of the country, and for no earthly purpose. I suppose 
you have read Monsieur About’s book about Rome ^ ? well, 
all he says is imtrue, pure calumny, and it would be easy 
for me to have it ail refuted ; but he is really not worthy of 
such an honour. His book, I see, has been translated into 
English, and I have no doubt it will be much read and believed 
in England. Such books and our refugees mislead your 
eountr 3 nnen, and I often wonder at the language your states- 
men hold about us in the Houses of Parliament. I always 
read their speeches. Lord Palmerston, Lord Jo/in Russell, 
and Mr Gla^tone do not know us ; but when I tliink how 
kindly and hospitably Lord Granville was received at Rome 
last winter, and then read the extraordinary speech he made 
last February about us, I think the gout he suffered from 
here must have gone to his head when he reached England, 
and I wonder how Her Majesty the Queen could send for 
him to form a Government ! Then again, Mr Gladstone, 
who allowed himself to be deceived about the Neapolitan 
prisoners — he does not know us and Italy — and Mr Cobden, 
— I knew him in 1847 — he is always in favour of peace, and he 

1 Edmond About, a French journalist (ISSS-ISSS"), had published Za Question RomainCf 
an attack on the Papacy. See Ue la Gorce, Bistsire du Second Empire^ vol. ii. p. 365. 
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must be very fond of animals, for when he came here from 
Spain he wanted me to write to that country and put a stop 
to bull-fights — a very good man, but I do not know his views 
about Italy. And Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, do you think 
he will be employed again ? he seemed so anxious to get a 
place. Mr Disraeli was my friend ; I regret him. But tell 
me, caro mio Rxissell, if you are a prophet, how all this war 
and fuss is to end ? ” 

I replied, “ Your Holiness has better claims to being a 
prophet than I have, and I sincerely hope all this may end 
well for Italy ; but as regards the present and the past, I 
must again say that I deeply regret to see your Holiness 
misconceive the honest views and sincere sympathies of the 
statesmen you have named, for the welfare of Italy ; they 
would like to see Italy independent, prosperous, progressing 
and contented, and able to take care of herself without foreign 
troops. Your Holiness has done me the honour to speak 
freely and openly with me ,* perixdt me to do the same, and 
ask your Holiness what England must think when she sees 
the temporal power of your Holiness imposed upon three 
millions of people by the constant presence of French and 
Austrian bayonets, and when, after ten years of occupation, 
the Austrians withdraw suddenly, there is at once an insur- 
rection throughout the country ; and if the French were to 
leave Rome it is generally acknowledged that a revolution 
would compel your Holiness to seek refuge in some foreign 
country. At the same time, when the troops of your Holiness 
are employed as at Perugia,^ the Government is too weak 
to control them ; they pillage and murder, and, instead of 
investigating their conduct, the excesses committed by them 
are publicly rewarded/^ 

The Pope smiled, paused, took a pinch of snuff, and then 
said good-aljumouredly : “ Although I am not a prophet, I 
know one thing ; this war will be followed by an European 
Congress, and a Congress about Italian Affairs is even worse 
for us than war. There will be changes in Italy, but mark 
my words, whatever these changes are, the Pop© will ever 
be the Pope, whether he dwells in the Vatican or lives 
concealed in the Catacombs. 

“ Lastly, I will give you some advice. Prepare and take 
care of yourselves in England, for I am quite certain the 
French Emperor intends sooner or later to attack you.” 

The Pope then beckoned to me to approach, and making 
the sign of the Cross, he gave me his blessing in Latin, then 

1 An insTurection against the Pope at Perugia had been put down with great cruelty 
on the 20th of June. 
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with both his hands, he took one of mine, pressed it, and said 
with great warmth, ‘‘ Be our friend in the hour of need.*’ 
I have the honour to be, etc., etc., Odo Russell. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Rus&ell, 

OSBOENE, ISfft July 1S59. 

The Queen returns these interesting letters to Lord John.^ 

The whole aspect of affairs gives caus® for serious rejection 
and great anxiety for the future. 

The conduct of France as regards Italy shows how little 
the Emperor Napoleon cared for, or thought of, its indepen- 
dence when he imdertook this war, which (though in the last 
instance begun by Austria) he brought on, for purposes of 
his own. 

The manifesto of the Emperor of Austria shows how un- 
fortimate for her own interests the policy of Prussia has 
been.- She had made herself answerable for the issue of 
the war by restraining the minor states, and stands now 
humiliated and isolated. Her position in Germany is at 
present very painful, and may be for the future very 
dangerous. 

The Queen feels strongly that we are not without con- 
siderable responsibility in having from the first urged her 
to take no part in the war, which certainly had great influence 
on her actions — and she will very ^aturally look to us not 
to desert her when the evil hour for her may come,® 

1 These were letters from Lord Cowley and Sir James Hudson in reference to tbe Peace 
of Villafranca. The former announced, as a result of his conversation with the Empress 
and other persons, that among the causes which induced the French Emperor to consent- 
to peace were his horror at any furfciier sacrifice of life and time, disimst at what he con- 
sidered Italian apathy for the cause which the French were upholding, and distrust of 
the intentions of the Hing of Sardinia and Count Cavour. Sir James Hudson described 
the unanimous feeling at Turin that the Nationalist cause had been be+r^^^ed. Cavour, 
he wrote, could obtain no further response to his remonstrances witli Napoleon than 
“ II fait bien chaud : il fait bien chaud.” Moreover, Napoleon knew (continued Sir 
James) that Mazzini had dogged his footsteps to Milan, for, the day before yesterday, 
sm:ty-six Orsini bombshells w^ere discovered there by the chief of the Sardinian police, 
who arrested the man (a kno'am follower of Mazzini) who had them. The story is that 
he brought them from England for the purpose of using them against the Austrians 1 1 " 
Count Cavour, wdio resigned in disgust and was succeeded by Battazzi, remained out of 
office till the following January. 

2 He stated that he believed he could obtain better terms direct from the French 
Emperor than those to which England, Bussia, and Prussia were likely to give their 
moral support as a basis of mediation. 

3 Lord Cowley wrote to Lord John Russell on the 20th of July — 

. The two Emperors met in the most cordial manner, shaking hands as if no 
difference had existed between them. As soon as they were alone, the Emperor ef 
Austria took tbe initiative, and stated at once that he was ready to cede to the Emperor 
of the French, for the sake of the restoration of peace, the territory which the latter had 
conquered, but that he could not do more, giving the reasons which 1 have mentioned to 
your Lordship in former despatches. The Emperor of the French replied that his own 
position in France* and tbe public declarations which he had made, rendered something 
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Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood, 

Osborne, 2^rd July 1859. 

The Queen’s attention has been attracted by No. 86 (Foreign 
Department) of the printed abstracts of letters received from 
India, relating to the affairs of Bussahir.^ She would ask 
Sir C. Wood to consider, with his Council, whether means 
could not be found for making acts of confiscation, seques-* 
tration, spoliation, transfer of Government, or whatever 
they may be called, dependent upon some formal and judicial 
proceeding which should secure the Queen from acts being 
done in her name — which might not be entirely justifiable 
morally, as well as legally — ^which should relieve the Govern- 
ment agents from the fearful responsibility of being sole 
advisers on steps implying judicial condemnation without 
trial on their mere personal opinion, and from which they 
derive themselves additional personal advancement in power, 
position, possibly emolument, etc., etc., and lastly, which 
would give the people of India security that the Government 

In addition necessary ; that the war had been undertaken for the freedom of Italy, and 
that he could not justify to Prance a peace which did not ensure this object. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph rejoined that he had no objection to olfer to the Confederation 
which formed part of the Emperor Napoleon’s programme, and that he was ready to 
enter it with Venetia, and when the Emperor Napoleon remarked that such a result 
would be a derision, if the whole power and influence of Austria were to be brought to 
hear upon the Confederation, the Emperor Francis Joseph exclaimed against any such 
interpretation being given to his words, his idea being that Venetia should be placed 
on the same footing, in the Italian Cord^ederation, as Luxemburg holds in the Germanic 
Confederation. . . , 

“ In the course of conversation between the two Imperial Sovereigns, the Emperor 
of Austria remarked to the Emperor of the French with many expressions of goodwill, 
and of a desire to see the dynasty of the latter firmly established on the throne of Prance, 
that His Majesty took an odd way to accomplish bis end. ‘ Believe me,’ said the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, ‘ dynasties are not established by having recourse to such bad company 
as you have chosen ; revolutionists overturn, but do not construct.’ The Emperor 
Napoleon appears to have taken the remark in very good part, and even to have excused 
himself to a certain degree, observing that it was a further reason that the Emperor 
Francis JoseiibL should aid him in putting an end to the war, and to the revolutionary 
spirit to wJhic^the war had given rise. 

“ The Emperors having separated in the same cordial manner in which they had met, 
the Emperor of the French himself drew up the preliminaries and sent them in the evening 
to Verona by his cousin, the Prince Napoleon. Being introduced to the Emperor of 
Austria, who received His Imperial Highness very courteously, His Majesty said, after 
reading the preliminaries, that he must beg the Prince to excuse him for a short time, 
as he had others to consult before signing them. He then went into an adjoining room 
where, according to Prince Napoleon’s account, a loud and angry discussion ensued, 
in which the Prince distinguished the Emperor’s voice broken by tears, as if His Majesty 
had been obliged to have recourse to persuasion, to silence the opposition made to the 
conditions, and it was not until some time had elapsed that His Majesty returned and 
signed the paper containing them, or rather I infer that he retained the paper signed 
by the Emperor Napoleon, and returned one of similar purport signed by himself : for 
among all the curious circumstances connected with this transaction, not the least curious 
is the faot that there does not exist any document recording the preliminaries with the 
dcmble signaiwre of both Emperors.” 

I Bussahir was a State in the upper course of the Sutlej. In January, the Punjab, 
including the Sutlej States, had been made a distinct presidency, but Buskihir was not 
finally included until 1862. 
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only acts after impartial judicial investigation and the sifting 
of evidence. 

The Queen would wish a report to be made to her upon 
this important subject. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John BusselL^ 

OSBORXE, 21st A 2 i{;iist 1S59. 

The Queen sends the enclosed draft to Lord John Russell ; 
she is very sorry that she cannot give her approval to it. 
There are many points in it to which she cannot but feel the 
gravest objections. It is unnecessary, however, for her to 
go into these details, as it is against the principle of England 
volunteering at this moment the intrusion of a scheme of 
her own for the redistribution of the territories and Govern- 
ments of Northern Italy, that she must above all protest. 
Moreover, a step of such importance, reversing the principle of 
non-intervention, which the Queen’s Government has liitherto 
publicly declared and upheld, should, in the Queen’s opinion, 
not be brought before her without having received the fullest 
deliberation and concurrence of the assembled Cabinet. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

Pembroke Lodge, 23rd August 1S59, 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty ; he begs to explain that with respect to reversing 
the principle of non-intervention, he has never proposed 
any such course. If intervention were to mean giving friendlj^ 
advice, or even offering mediation, your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from January to May would have pursued a course of 
intervention, for they were all that time advising Austria, 
France, Sardinia, and Germany. 

If by friendly and judicious advice we can prevent a bloody 
and causeless war in Italy we are bound to give such advice. 

If we refrain from doing so, we may ultimately be obliged 
to have recourse to intervention ; that is to say, we ma^^ 
have to interfere against the ruthless tyranny of Austria, or 
the unchained ambition of France. It is with a view to 
prevent the necessity of intervention that Lord John Russell 
advises friendly representations. 

1 A month earlier, on his return from the war, the Emperor had tried to enlist British 
support in hia scheme for a European congress. But the Cabinet decided C24th July), 
with the Queen's full concurrence, that no answer should be returned to this proposal, 
till a Treaty, embodying the preliminaries of Yillafranca, should have been signed 

VOL. ra 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

AX.DEBSHOT, 23r<i August IS 59. 

. . . With regard to Lord John’s letter of to-day, the 
Queen wishes merely to say that from the outbreak of the 
war our negotiations have ceased, and that the war is not 
over till the peace is concluded. Our interference before that 
period may be prompted by a desire to prevent a future 
war ; but our first duty is not to interfere with the closing 
of the present. The desire to guard Italy against “ the ruth- 
less tyranny of Austria, and the unchained ambition of France ” 
may produce a state of things in Italy, forcing both to make 
common cause against her, and backed by the rest of Europe 
to isolate England, and making her responsible for the issue. 
It will be little satisfaction then to reflect upon the fact that 
our interference has been merely advice. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

94 PICCADILLY, 23rc? August 1859, 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Lord John Russell has shown 
him your Majesty’s communication, in which your Majesty 
objects to a proposed despatch to Lord Cowley, on the ground 
that it would be a departure from the principle of non-inter- 
vention which hS/S been publicly proclaimed as the rule for 
Great Britain in the late events between France and Austria. 
But Viscount Palmerston would beg humbly to submit to 
your Majesty that the^ intervention which all parties agreed 
that this country ought to abstain from, was active inter- 
ference by force of arms in the war then going on, but that 
neither of the great political parties meant or asserted that 
this country should not interfere by its advice and opinions 
in regard to the matters to which the war related. Viscount 
Palmeriii^pn can assert that neither he nor any of those who 
were acting with him out of office ever contemplated giving 
such a meaning to the doctrine of non-intervention ; and 
that such a meaniag never was attached to it by the Con- 
servative Leaders while they were in office, is proved from 
one end of their Blue Book to the other.^ The whole course 
of the Derby Government, in regard to the matters on which 
the war turned, was one uninterrupted series of interventions 
by advice, by opinions, and by censure now addressed to 
one party and now to another. Whatever may be thought 
of the judgment which was shown by them, or of the bias 

1 ^is was the Blue Book, the production of which would, according to I^ord Malmee- 
bury, have saved the Derby Ministry. 
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by which they were guided, the principle on which they acted 
was midoubtedly right and proper. 

England is one of the greatest powers of the world, no 
event or series of events bearing on the balance of power, 
or on probabilities of peace or war can be matters of indiffer- 
ence to her, and her right to have and to express opinions 
on matters thus bearing on her interests is unquestionable ; 
and she is equally entitled to give upon such matters any 
advice which she may think useful, or to suggest any arrange- 
ments which she may deem conducive to the general good. 

It is no doubt true that the Conservative Party, since 
they have ceased to be responsible for the conduct of affairs, 
have held a different doctrine, and in their anxiety lest the 
iniiuence of England should be exerted for the benefit of 
Italy, and to the disadvantage of Austria, have contended 
that any participation by Great Britain in the negotiations for 
the settlement of Italy would be a departure from the principle 
of non-intervention ; but their own practice while in office 
refutes their newly adopted doctrine in opposition ; and if that 
doctrine were to be admitted. Great Britain would, by her own 
act, reduce herself to the rank of a third-class Eui’opean State. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John RiisselL 

OSBORXE, 24i/i August 1859* 

The Queen is really placed in a position of much di:fficulty, 
giving her deep pain. She has been obliged to object to so 
many drafts sent to her from the Foreign Office on the Italian 
Question, and yet, no sooner is one withdi*awm or altered, 
than others are submitted exactly of the same purport or 
tendency, if even couched in new words. The Queen has so 
often expressed her views that she is almost reluctant to 
reiterate them. She wishes, however. Lord John to re-peruse 
the two drafts enclosed, which just came to her. If ^ey have 
any meaning or object, it must be to show to France that it 
woxxld be to her interest to break in the Treaty of Zxirieh the 
leading conditions to which she pledged herself to Austria 
at Viilafranca. Those preliminaries contained but three 
provisions affecting Austria : (1) That Austria was to cede 
Lombardy ; (2) That an Italian Confederation should be en- 
couraged, of which Venetia was to form part ; (3) That the 
Dukes of Tuscany and Modena were to return to their Duchies. 
The two latter clauses must be considered as compensations 
for the losses inflicted in the first. Both the latter are now 
to be recommended by England, a neutral in the war, to be 
broken. 
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Now, cither it is expected that our advice will not be listened 
to, in which case it would not be useful and hardly dignified 
to give it, or it is expected that France will follow it. If, on 
finding herself cheated, Austria were to feel herself obliged 
to take up arms again, we should be directly answerable for 
this fresh war. What would then be our alternative ? Either 
to leave Franc© in the lurch, to re-fight her own battle, which 
would entail lasting danger and disgrace on this coiintry, 
or to join her in the fresh war against Austria — a misfortune*- 
from which the Queen feels herself equally bound to protect 
her country. 

As this is a question of principle on which she clearly un- 
derstood her Cabinet to have been unanimous, she must ask 
her correspondence to be circulated amongst its members^, 
with a view to ascertain whether they also would be parties 
to its reversal, and in order to prevent the necessity of these 
frequent discussions, which, as the Queen has already said,, 
are very painful to her. 


Bari Granville to the Prince Albert, 

London, August 1859, 

Sib, — In the middle of last week I received at Aldenham. 
a letter from Mr Sidney Herbert,^ in which he told me that lie 
had just received a visit from Lord Palmerston, much per- 
turbed and aimoyed, saying that the Queen had objected to 
all Lord John's despatches, and appeared to think that it, 
was objectionable for England to give any advice on the sub- 
ject of Italian affairs. Mr Herbert gave some good advice 
to Lord Palmerston, but, from the tone of his letter, I gather 
that he thought the objections made at Osborne unreasonable, 
I answered that I entirely concurred with him in the interest 
of everybody, that no feelings of irritation should exist be- 
tween ""lui© Sovereign and her leading Ministers ; that it was 
possible that the Queen, forgetting how very sensitive Lord 
John was to criticism, had pulled him up more sharply than 
he liked, but that I was convinced the objections made were 
not exactly those mentioned by Lord Palmerston. I heard 
nothing more till I received on Saturday evening a telegram, 
summoning me to a Cabinet this day. I came to Town im- 
mediately, and saw Lord Palmerston yesterday. I enquired 
the reason of the sudden summons for a Cabinet. He told 
me that there had been a discussion between the Queen and 
Lord John ; that the Queen had objected to his (Lord John’s) 
proposal that the despatch of 26th July should be now com- 

t See Lord Pitzmaurice's Life of Lwd, GramiUe^ vol, i. chap, xiii. 
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mimicated to the French Government. Lord John had in- 
formed him of the fact, and had requested him to communicate 
with the Queen on the subject. Lord Palmerston then read 
to me a well-written memorandum on the abstract question of 
giving advice, wliich he had sent to Her Majesty. He told 
me that he had been to Osborne ; that the Queen had ex- 
pressed a wish tiirough Sir Charles Wood that he should not 
discuss the whole matter with her ; that he had had a satis- 
factory conversation with 3 ^our Royal Higiiness, of which he 
gave me an abstract, which, however, contained his own 
arguments at greater length than your Roj^al Highness’s. 
He said that Lord John had made a mistake with respect to 
the end of the despatch, in which Lord Cowley is desired to 
wdthhoid it till after the Peace of Zurich was concluded. 
Lord Jolin gave a different interpretation to it from what 
appeared to be the case, as described by a pre\dous letter of 
Lord John, in which he had said that the sentence was added 
at the suggestion of the Cabinet, and vdth his entire approval. 
Lord Palmerston states that the Queen did not feel herself 
authorised to sanction a departure from what had been 
decided by the Cabinet, without the concurrence of the Cabinet, 
and that she thought it desirable, if the Cabinet met, that 
they should agree on the future polic^^ as regards Italy. Lord 
John also wished for a Cabinet. 

I replied that there seemed to be a double question : first, 
a difference between the Queen and Lord John Russell and 
himself ; and second, the whole questioi^ of our Italian Policj^. 
On the first point I could not but remember the apprehension 
generally felt at the formation of his first Covermnent ; that 
the feeling between the Sovereign and himseK might not be 
such as to give strength to the Covermnent ; that the result, 
however, was most satisfactor 3 ^ I was not aware of either 
the Queen or himself having given wa^^ on any one point of 
principle, but the best understanding was kept up in iSie most 
honourable way to both, and that, at the end of his Ministry, 
I knew that the Queen had expressed to several persons ho’w 
much she regretted to lose his ser^dees. That I most sincerely 
hoped that there was no chance of misunderstanding nov/ 
arising ; that would be most disadvantageous to the Sove- 
reign, to the public service, to the Government, and, above 
all, to himself. He interrupted me by assuring me that there 
was not the slightest chance of this. He repeated to me 
flattering things said by the Queen at the close of his last 
Admiiiistration, and told me that it was impossible for the 
Queen to have been more kind and civil than at his visit last 
week at Osborne. I continued that in Italian matters I 
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TbeKeved the Cabinet was agreed. Our language to Italian 
Governments ought to show sympathy with Italj^ and let 
them know that we were anxious that they should be left 
free to act and decide for themselves ; that it should inform 
them in the clearest manner that in no case were they to obtain 
active assistance from us, and it ought to avoid giving any 
advice as to their conduct, which might make us responsible 
for the evil or danger which might accrue^ from following 
such advice. That our language to France and Austria ought 
to press upon them in every judicious manner the expediency 
of doing that which was likely to secure the permanent hap- 
piness of Italy, and to persuade them to abstain from forcing 
upon the Italians, persons and forms of Govermnent to which 
they objected ; nothing like a menace or a promise to be 
used. . . . 

I then saw Sidney Herbert, who told me that Charles 
Wood’s report had entirely changed the aspect of things ; 
that it was clear that the Queen had come to the assistance 
of the Cabinet, instead of opposing them ; that reason had 
been entirely on her side, and that Johnny had reduced the 
question now to the single point, which was not of much 
importance, whether the 25th July despatch should now be 
communicated or not. He told me that Lord John was in a 
state of great irritation, and ready to kick over the traces. 
I dined at Lord Palmerston’s, and met Sir Charles Wood and 
Mr Gladstone. I had some guarded conversation with the 
latter, who seemed very reasonable. Sir Charles Wood gave 
me all the information which I required. It appears to me 
that the really important point is that the whole Cabinet 
should know the real question between the Queen and her 
Ministers, and that, if Lord John can hnd plausible reasons 
for changing the date of the communication of the despatch, 
it may^^ better for the Queen to consent to this. Some of 
us will take care to have a decided opinion about the future 
course of our policy. 

I presume Sir George Grey will be at the Cabinet, and will 
be able to report to your Royal Highness what has passed. 
If he is not there, I will write again. I have the honour to be. 
Sir, with great respect, your Royal Highness’s obedient, 
humble, and faithful Servant, GBANVinuB. 

Earl Granville to the Prince Albert. 

Privy Coxmom Ophcb, August 

Sib, — ^The Cabinet was very satisfactory. Lord John 
looked iU, and evidently ashamed of much of his case. Many 
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of th© Cabinet thought that the despatch of 25th July had 
not only been sent but communicated. Others attached a 
different meaning to the closing paragraph than what it 
appears, to bear. Lord John produced a most objectionable 
draft of despatch in lieu of that of the 25th. It was univer- 
sally condemned, and Lord Palmerston was empowered to 
tell the Queen that the Cabinet now thought that the despatch 
of the 25th might be communicated. 

Lords Palmerston and J ohn Russell asked for further 
powers during the Recess, and recommended that we should 
give an opinion in favour of annexation of duchies to Sardinia. 
This was decidedly objected to, and we all professed our readi- 
ness to meet again if necessary.^ 

The Cabinet thoroughly understood what had passed 
between the Queen and her two Mim'sters, although we could 
not get Lord John to show us all we required. 

Gladstone took me aside after it was over to say that I 
must have thought him stupid yesterday evening, that now 
he knew the facts he thought Her Majesty had been put to 
most uimecessary annoyance. The Chancellor said something 
of the same sort. I never saw the Cabinet more united. 

The Dul^e of Argyll, Lord Elgin, and Mr Cardwell were 
absent. I am, Sir, with great respect, your obedient, humble, 
and faithful Servant, Gbax^ville. 


Queen Victoria to Lord J^lin Bussell, 

Balmoral, Uh September 1859. 

Lord John Russell will not be surprised if the despatches 
of Lord Cowlej’and drafts by Lord John in answer to them, 
which the Queen returns to him, have given her much pain. 
Here we have the very interference with advice to which 
the Queen had objected when officially brought befs'i*© her for 
her sanction, to which the Cabinet objected, and which Lord 
John Russell agreed to withdraw, carried on by direct com- 
mimication of the Prime Minister through the French Am- 
bassador with the Emperor ; and we have the very effect 
produced which the Queen dreaded, viz. the French Minister 
insinuating that we called upon his master to do that which 
he would consider so dishonourable that he would rather 
resign than be a party to it ! What is the us© of the Queen’s 
open and, she fears, sometimes wearisome correspondence, 
with her Ministers, what the use of long deliberations of the 

1 “ Pam. asked for fuller powers to act during the recess, which was met by a general 
assurance of readiness to come up by night trains.’* Iiord Granville to the Duke of 
Argyll. See the Zife of Lord Qranviue^ vol. i. p. 358. 
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Cabinet, if the very policy can be carried out by indirect 
means which is set aside officially, and what protection has 
the Queen against this practice ? Lord John RusselFs 
distinction also between his own official and private opinion 
or advice given to a Foreign Minister is a most dangerous, 
and, the Queen thinks, untenable theory, open to the same 
objections, for what he states will have the weight of the 
official character of the Foreign Secretary, whether stated as 
his private or his pubKc opinion. His advice to the Marquis 
d’Azeglio^ is moreover quite open to the inference drawn 
by Count Walewski, that it is an encouragement to Sardinia, 
to Military intervention in and occupation of the Duchies, 
and Lord John RusselFs answer hardly meets this point if 
left as it stands at present ; for “ the name of the King of 
Sardinia, . . . the chief of a well-disciplined army,'^ will have 
little influence unless he is prepared to use that army. 

The Queen must ask Lord John to instruct Lord Cowley 
to state to Count Walewski that no opinions expressed on 
Foreign Policy are those of “ Her Majesty’s Government ” 
but those which are given in the official and regrilar way, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government never thought of advising 
the French Government to break the solemn engagements 
into which the Emperor Napoleon entered towards the 
Emperor of Austria at Villafranca. 

The Queen asks Lord John to communicate this letter to 
Lord Palmerston. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

Balmoral, eth iSeptcrnlier 1859. 

The Queen returns Lord Palmerston’s letter, together -with 
the other papers sent to her, to Lord John. She is glad to 
find that he thinks that no answer ought to be given to Count 
Persigny, but she thinks it important that it should be stated 
to him that no answer can be given. Unfortunately, here has 
been again the Prime Minister declaring that he quite agrees 
with the French Ambassador, but that the proposal should 
come officially from France to be placed before the Cabinet. 
The inference must be that the Cabinet and the Queen will, 
^ a matter^ of course, agree also, when it is so submitted. 
Now what is it that Lord Palmerston has approved ? A 
plan for an alliance of England with France for the purpose 
of overriding Austria, if the Duchies in which she is the heir. 
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and to whicn the Archdukes were to return in accordance 
with the stipulations of Villafranca, were given to Sardinia 
and Austria should object. It is hoped indeed that this will 
not immediately lead to war with her, but France is to expect 
that she will not be left to fight single-handed for an object 
declared to be more English than French ! Thus we are 
dragged step bj^' step into the position of a party in the Italian 
strife. The Qneen thinks it incumbent upon her not to leave 
Lord John Kussell in ignorance of the fact that she could 
not approve such a policy reversing our whole position since 
the commencement of the War. 

The Queen must leave it to Lord John to consider how far 
it would be fair to his colleagues in the Cabinet to leave them 
unacquainted with the various private steps latelj^ taken, 
which must seriously affect their free consideration of the 
important question upon which they have hitherto pledged 
themselves to a distinct principle. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

Balmoral, eth Septeniber 1S59. 

The Queen returns to Lord Palmerston Ins correspondence 
with M. de Persigny. Lord John Kussell will have sent him 
her letter to him on this subject. She has nothing to add, 
but to repeat her conviction of the great danger and incon- 
venience arising out of such private communications, and 
the apprehension she must naturally’ feel that the attempt 
to convince the Emperor Napoleon that it would be for his 
interest to break Ins word to the Emperor of Austria should 
refiect upon the honour of the Queen’s Government. She 
must insist upon tliis being distinctly guarded against. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

Aeeegeldie, "ith September 1850. 

Lord John Kussell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty ; he cannot refrain from making some remarks on 
your Majesty’s letter of yesterday. 

Lord Palmerston appears to have answered M. de Persigny 
by saying that he personally agreed with him, but that the 
proposition he had sketched must come from the French 
Government ; that it must come from them officially, and it 
would then have to be maturely considered by the Cabinet. 

Lord John Kussell sees nothing to object to in this language. 
It might be embarrassing to Lord Palmerston if such a pro- 
position were to come from France, and were to be rejected 
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by the Cabinet. But Lord Palmerston could easily explain 
the matter to M. de Persigny. Lord Palmerston does not 
appear to have committed your Majesty, or Lord John 
Russell, or the Cabinet in any way. 

On the other hand, your Majesty cannot mean that the 
Cabinet is to be precluded from maturely considering any 
proposition which may come officially from France. 

Lord John Russell feels, on his own part, that he must 
offer to your Majestj?* such advice as he thinks best adapted 
to secure the interests and dignity of your Majesty and the 
country. He will be held by Parliament responsible for that 
advice. It will be always in your Majesty’s power to reject 
it altogether. 

Lord John Russell is of opinion that there never was a 
time when it was less expedient to fetter this country by pro- 
spective engagements. But it does not follow that the policy 
pursued last autumn and winter, and which ended in a war 
in Italy, would be the best course in any future contingency. 
Should another war arise it will be very difficult for Great 
Britain to remain neutral. For this reason it is desirable to 
prevent such a war, if possible. It was difficult last winter, 
and may be still more difficult this winter. For the present 
there is no better course than to keep this country free from 
engagements. After the peace of Zurich is made, or not 
made, we shall see our way better. 

Lord John Russell has never concealed his opinions from 
his colleagues. He even warned them that France might 
make such a proposition as M. de Persigny now contemplates. 

The enclosed letter from Lord Palmerston and Mr Fane’s^ 
despatch will show the feelings which exist between Austria 
and Prussia. The Emperor Napoleon does not appear to 
have satisfied Prince Metternich. His object evidently is 
to gain 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

BALJrORAL, 7th Srptcmher 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter. She 
can ask for nothing better than “ that we should b© kept 
from any engagements,” and she never could have intended 
to convey the impression that she wished to “ see the Cabinet 
precluded from taking into consideration any proposal France 
might make.” What she objects to is binding beforehand 

1 Mian Henry Pane, son of the eleventh Bari of Westmorland, and Secretary of 
Embassy at Vienna. 
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the Government by expressions of opinion of its leading 
members to the French Government, and thus bringing about 
those French proposals which it will be most embarrassing to 
the Cabinet either to reject or adopt. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, that the French Government should be told 
that the opinions given were private opinions not binding the 
Government. Lord John has not yet sent to the Queen 
drafts in conformity with her wishes expressed in her letter 
of the day before yesterday. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Broadlaxds, September 1S5j. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has had the honour to receive your Majesty’s 
communication of the 6th of this month ; and although he 
had the honour of addressing your Majesty yesterday after- 
noon, he deems it his duty to submit some observations upon 
this communication. 

Your Majesty states that Viscount Palmerston in his letter 
to Count Persigny endeavoured to persuade the Emperor 
of the French to break his word to the Emperor of Austria, 
but Viscount Palmerston must beg very respectfullj^ but 
entirely to deny that accusation. . . 

Your Majesty is pleased to observe upon the danger and 
inconvenience of private communications with Foreign Minis- 
ters, and to add that your Majesty must insist upon this being 
distinctly guarded against. Viscount [Palmerston] would 
be very desirous of knowing the precise meaning of those last 
words. If your Majesty means that what is to be guarded 
against is any attempt to induce a Foreign Sovereign to 
break his word. Viscount Palmerston cordially subscribes 
to that opinion, and maintains that he has not done so in the 
past, and declares that he has no intention of doing so in 
the future. But if your Majesty’s meaning is that Viscount 
Palmerston is to be debarred from communicating with Foreign 
Ministers except for the purpose of informing them officially 
of formal decisions of the British Government, Viscount 
Palmerston would beg humbly and respectfully to represent 
to your Majesty that such a curtailment of the proper and 
constitutional functions of the office which he holds would 
render it impossible for him to serve your Majesty consistently^ 
with his own honour or with advantage to the public interest. 


1 liord Patoerston fcben giyes a rery long and detailed account of bis position. 
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Qtceen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Balmoral, lliA September 1S59. 

Lord Palmerston has written (on the 8th) a long letter 
to the Queen, which, besides giving his private opinion on 
the politics of Italy, which were not disputed, purports to 
show that when a principle of policy had been adoi^ted by 
the Cabinet and sanctioned by the Sovereign, the Foreign 
Secretary ought not to be impeded in carrying out the details, 
either by objections raised to them by the Sovereign, or by 
making them dependent on the meetings of Cabinets, difficult 
to obtain at this time of year. Now the question raised by 
the Queen was just the reverse. The principle adopted by the 
Cabinet and sanctioned by the Queen was : not to interfere 
by active advice with the peace to be made at Zurich ; the 
Foreign Secretary had submitted a draft which had appeared 
to the Queen to be in contradiction to this principle, which, 
upon the Sovereign’s objection, he withdrew ; the Cabinet 
was summoned and rejected a similar draft submitted to them, 
and the Queen then complained that the very same advice 
should have been given by the Prime Minister in an indirect 
way to which the Sovereign and Cabinet could not agree 
openly. Lord Palmerston’s letter was not communicated 
to the Queen until it had been alluded to in a public despatch, 
and Count Walewski had insinuated to our Ambassador that, 
rather than be a party to a line of conduct, which he would 
look upon as dishonourable for his master, he would resign 
office. What the Queen has asked for is : an intimation to 
the French Government that private communications like 
that of Lord Palmerston to M. de Persigny must not be looked 
upon as the official expression of the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that w© disclaim ever having intended to 
induce the Ejijaperor to break his engagements made at Villa- 
franoa, whatever they may have been. The Queen does not 
conceive that Lord Palmerston can object to this course, 
nor does he attempt to do so in his letter. 

P,S , — Since writing the above the Qtieen has received 
Lord Palmerston’s letter of the 9th. As she has just written 
at length, she does not conceive that it would be necessary 
to make any further observations in reply, except to a dis- 
tinct question put by him in the latter part of his letter, viz. 
what the Queen wishes to have “ distinctly guarded against.” 

It is the danger and inconvenience of private communica- 
tions with F oreign Ministers, without a distinct understanding 
that they are strictly private, and not to be treated as con- 
veying the opinions of Her Majesty’s Government, where the 
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sanction of the Crown and adhesion of the Cabinet have not 
been obtained. Lord John Russell has now expressed this, 
in a paragraph in one of his drafts to Lord Cowley, which he 
will send to Lord Palmerston. 

As a proof of the necessity of such caution, the Queen 
has only to refer to the public use made of Lord Palmerston’s 
private letter to Count Persigny, and the use made to our 
prejudice by the Emperor Napoleon at the time of the armistice 
at Villafranca of a private communication v/ith Count Persigny, 
which was represented to imply assent to certain conditions 
of peace by England, with a desire of pressing them on Austria, 
when no opinion had been expressed by the Government to 
Justify such an inference. 


The Duke of Newcastle to Quee7i Victoria* 

downing Street, 2Gth September 1859. 

The Duke of Newcastle presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. 

Your Majesty will receive from Sir George Lewis full in- 
formation of the serious intelligence which has been received 
to-day from Washington and Vancouver Island respecting 
the Military occupation by United States troops of the island 
of St Juan,i and of the view taken of it by your Majesty’s. 
Government. 

The Duke of Newcastle begs leave to receive your Majesty’s 
instructions upon the acceptance ^of an offer made by Lord 
Clarendon whilst on a visit at Clumber last week. Lord 
Clarendon received not long ago a private letter from the 
President of the United States. He proposes that in answering 
this letter he should express his concern at these untoward 
events, and particularly at their occurrence at a time when,, 
if not speedily settled, they would prevent the fulfilment 
of a project which he had reason to think had befen in contem- 
plation — a visit to Washington by the Prince of Wales on 
his return from Canada. 

Lord Clarendon expresses his belief that nothing would 
so much gratify Mr Buchanan as a visit from His Royal High- 
ness to the United States during his Presidency. . . - 

Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell see no objection 
to such a letter from Lord Clarendon, which, whilst it would 
carry weight as coming from one occupying so high a position 
in this country, would bear no ojBficial character ; but as the 

1 A dispute bad arisen out of the Oregon afEair (see vol. ii. pp. SO and 72), con- 
cerning the riYai claims of this country and the United States to the small island of St 
Juan, situated between Vancourer Island and the State of Washington, which is adjacent 
to the Canadian frontier. 
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name of the Prince of Wales would be used, however hypo- 
thetically, such a letter woxxld not be written by Lord Clarendon 
or accepted by the Government without your Majesty’s 
sanction. 

The Duke of Newcastle therefore requests to be favoured 
with your Majesty’s commands that he may communicate 
them to Lord Clarendon. 

Queen Victoria to Loi'd John Russelt.^ 

Windsor Castle, lar December 1S59. 

The Queen returns Lord Cowley’s interesting letter. She 
trusts that it will be made quite clear to the Emperor that 
he has no chance of getting us to join him in the war with 
Austria, which he may be tempted or driven to renew. This 
alternative constantly recurs to his mind. . . . 


Lord John to Queen Victoria, 

Foreign Office, 1st Decernber 1859. 

Lord J ohn Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty; 
he has written to Lord Cowley, according to your Majesty’s 
gracious permission. The question of supporting the Emperor 
of the French, if Austria should attempt force to impose a 
government in Italy against the popular will, must be judged 
of according to the circumstances, should they arise. Lord 
John Russell is certainly not prepared to say that a case 
may not arise when th^ interests of Great Britain might 
require that she should give material support to the Emperor 
of the French. But he considers such a case as very im- 
probable, and that the fear of such an alliance will prevent 
Austria from disturbing the peace of Europe. 

rQueen Victoria to Lord John Bu>sselL 

Windsor Oastle, 2nd December 1859. 

The Queen was extremely sorry to find from Lord John 
Russell’s letter of yesterday that he contemplates the possi- 
bility of our joining France in a fresh Italian war or demon- 
stration of war against Austria, which the Queen had put 
entirely out of the question. If the Emperor of the French 
were allowed to believe in such a possibility, he would have 
it in his power to bring it about, or obtain a just cause of 
complaint against us, if we abandoned him. It would be 

1 On febe lOtb of November the Treaty of JSurich, embodying the terras arranged at 
Tillafraaca* had been signed, and a Congress was determined upon, to settia Italian 
agairs. 
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just as dangerous and unfair towards the Emperor to mislead 
him in this respect as it would be for the Queen to conceal 
from Lord John that under no pretence will she depart from 
her position of neutrality in the Italian quarrel, and inflict 
upon her country and Europe the calamity of war on that 
account. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Windsor Castle, Qth Decmriber 1S5D. 

The Queen has received Lord John RusselFs letter recom- 
mending Sir James Hudson ^ as the Second Representative 
at the Congress of Paris. The Queen must decline sanctioning 
this selection. Lord John Russell has in his last letters 
avowed his conviction that England cannot again remain 
neutral in an Italian war, and his opinion that she ought to 
support France and Sardinia by arms if Austria w^ere to 
attempt to recover her supremacy by force. Lord Cowley 
wrote on the 29th ult. that Prince Metternieh declared that 
Austria kept her Army ready because she could not permit 
either the military occupation of the Duchies by Sardinia 
or their annexation to that kingdom. Lord Palmerston sent 
to the Queen yesterday evening the copy of a letter he wrote 
to Count Persigny urging the Emperor Napoleon by every 
argument he can find to consent to this annexation, even to 
the length of assuring liim that such a state would always 
be obliged to lean on France. 

The Queen cannot help drawng l|er conclusions from these 
facts, and feels more than ever the great responsibility resting 
on her, to preserve to her j>eople the blessings of peace. She 
wishes this letter to be communicated to Lord Palmerston 
and to the Cabinet. 

The Queen approves of Lord Cowley as her First Repre- 
sentative at the Congress. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John RzcsselL 

Osborne, 7th December 1859. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter of yester- 
day. Although to avoid a long written discussion, she has 
not in her last letter stated any reason for her objecting to 
Sir James Hudson as Plenipotentiary at the Congress, she 
has no objection to state to Lord John that it is simply her 
want of confidence in him, being the result of her having 
watched his conduct at his post at Turin during these last 

i Sir James Hudson, Minister at Turin, had been a sympathiser in the policy of Cavour, 
to an extent almost incompatible with his position as a British representative. 
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years. The Queen’s representative at Paris ought to be a 
person in whom she can have entire confidence, that English 
interests alone will sway his conduct. From Lord John 
Russell’s letter it appears that many of his colleagues in 
Cabinet saw equal objections to the appointment. 

The Queen repeats her wish that her letter of yesterday 
may be communicated to the Cabinet. 

Lord Cowley’s letter, which she returns, is not calculated 
to diminish the Queen’s alarm as to the direction in which 
we are being systematically driven, viz. War to support the 
Emperor Napoleon, who almost claims such support already 
as his right I He has already shifted his ground further, 
and asks for it in case Austria should oppose “ the armed 
interference of Sardinia in the affairs of Central Italy.” Now 
Sardinia can have no more right to such interference than 
Austria ; yet the Emperor says “he is quite determined to 
renew the war in case Austria resists.” It is under these 
circumstances that the advice of the Prime Minister of England 
to the Emperor, to withdraw the only impediment which 
restrains the action of Sardinia, becomes a matter of such 
grave moment. 

The Queen is determined to hold to her neutrality in the 
Italian intrigues, revolutions, and wars. It is true, Lord 
John says, “ it becomes a great power like Great Britain 
to preserve the peace of Europe, by throwing her great weight 
into the scale which has justice on its side.” But where 
justice lies, admits of ev^ry variety of opinion. 

The Party placed in absolute power by a revolution and 
a foreign invasion is not necessarily the exponent of the real 
wishes of a people, and Lord Cowley reports Mr Layard “ hot 
from Italy to confirm him in the opinion he has always held, 
that the annexation of Tuscany to Sardinia is not practicable.” 
This, however. Lord Palmerston urges, and if it be agreed 
to by tfier Emperor and attempted by Sardinia, Lord John 
would probably wish England to fight for it as the cause of 
justice. 

Has Lord J ohn ever contemplated the probability of Austria 
not being abandoned a second time by Germany, when at- 
tacked by France ? The Emperor is sure to have calculated 
upon this, and has not played his game badly, if he can get 
the Alliance of England to sanction and foster his attack upon 
the Rhine, which would inevitably follow. The Queen be- 
lieves this to be a cherished object of France, and the success 
certain if we become her dupes. The Queen can hardly 
for a moment bring herself to think of the consequences. 

She would wish this letter also to be shown to the Cabinet, 
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Bari Granville to the Prince Albert. 

London, Sth Decejnher 1S59. 

Sib, — Lord John stated in what appeared to me a very fair 
way what had taken place between himself and Lord Palmer- 
ston in their communications with Her Majestj^ and read Her 
Majesty’s letters. At the end of his statement the Chancellor 
asked what was the question to be decided by the Cabinet. 
Lord John answered that he wished to know whether he was 
to inform Her Majesty that the Cabinet were of opinion that 
they were still respectfully of opinion that Sir James Hudson 
vras the fittest person to be named Second Plenipotentiary, or 
whether he should acquiesce in Her Majesty’s commands, 
reserving his own ox^inion as to the fitness of Sir James. The 
Chancellor answered ; Undoubtedly the second course will 
be the best.” I then stated my reasons, or rather repeated 
them, for objecting to Sir James Hudson. IMr Gladstone 
made a hesitating remark. Sir G. Lends and the Duke of 
Argjdl, Sir Charles Wood, and Sir George Grey — the latter 
very strongly — supported the second course proposed by Lord 
John. Lord Palmerston spoke with some temper and dog- 
matically as to who were right and who were UTong, but 
advised Lord John to take the second com'se. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Wodehouse ^ was proposed. Some of us do not 
think it a very good one, but there are no sufficient grounds for 
our opposing it. I am not sure that 4brladstone would not go 
any lengths in supx^orting Lords Palmerston and John Hussell 
on the Italian Question, although he is more cautious than 
they are. The feeling of the rest of the Cabinet, as far as I 
can judge, is perfectly sound about war, and on our taking 
an English and not a purely Sardinian attitude ; but they 
are all inclined to sympathise with the national ^efding in 
Italy, and averse to the restoration of the Dukes by force or 
by intrigue. 

Lord John was sore and nervous, but talked of his letter to 
the Queen, and Lord Palmerston’s to Persigny, as unlucky,” 
Lord Palmerston seems convinced that he is perfectly in 
the right, and everybody else in the wrong, and would, I 
am sure, take advantage of any step, taken without sufficient 
consideration by the Queen, to make a stand for his own 
^policy. . . . 

I have the honour to be. Sir, with great respect, your Hoyal 
Highness’s obedient and faithful Servant, Gbanvtlle. 

1 tJndpr Sf'cretary' of State for Foreign Affairs, and afterwards, as Earl of Exroberleiy, 
a member of sucopasive Liberal Cabinets. 
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Queen Victoria to the Lord Chancellor {Lord Campbell), 

Windsor Castle, 2 mh December 38i>?. 

The Queen wishes to ask the Lord Chancellor whether no 
steps can b© taken to prevent the present publicity of the 
proceedings before the new Divorce Court. These cases, which 
must necessarily increase when the new law becomes more and 
more known, fill now almost daily a large portion of the news- 
papers, and are of so scandalous a character that it makes it 
almost impossible for a paper to b© trusted in the hands of 
a young lady or boy. Non© of the worst French novels from 
which careful parents would try to protect their children 
can be as bad as what is daily brought and laid upon the 
breakfast-table of every educated family in England, and its 
effect must be most pernicious to the public morals of the 
country.^ 

Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French, 

Windsor Castle, le 31 Decembre 1859. 

Sire et mojst cher Frere, — Je viens comme de coutume 
offrir a votre Majestd nos felicitations bien sinceros ^ rocesision 
de la nouvelle ann^e. Puisse-t-elle ne vous apporter que du 
bonheup et du contentement I L’ann6© qui vient d© s’eeouler 
a 6te orageuse et p^nible ©t a fait souffrir bien des coeurs. Je 
prie Dieu que celle dans laquell© nous entrons nous permefcte 
d© voir s’accomplir Tceuvr© de la pacification, avec tons ses 
bienfaits pour le repos efi le progres du monde. II y aura encore 
^ r6concilier bien des opinions divergentes et des interets 
appar eminent opposes ; mais avec i’aide du Ciel et une ferrne 
resolution de ne vouloir qu© le bien d© ceux dont nous avons a 
regler le sort, il n© faut pas en d6s©s}perer. 

Nous avons eu le plaisir de posseder pendant quelques 
semaines notr© cher© fiile et son mari, qu’il nous a etd bien 
doux d© fevoir au sein de notre famille. Notre fils ain^ pass© 
ses vacances avec nous, mais retournera prochainement 
Oxford pour reprendre ses etudes. 

Lady Ely vient de nous dire qu’ell© a trouv6 votre Majesty 
ainsi que ITmp^ratric© ©t le petit Prince dans la moilleure 
sant6 c© qui nous a fait bien du plaisir d’ entendre. 

L© Prince m© charge d’ offrir ses hommages les plus affeetueux 
& votre Majesty, ©t, en vous renouvelant las expressions <Je ma, 
sincere amiti6, je me dis. Sir© ©t chor Frere, d© V.M.I. la bonne 
©t aj^ectionn4© Socur ©t Amie, Victoria R. 

1 Lord Campbell replied that having attempted in the last session to introduce a 
measTir© to give effect to the Queen's wish, and having been defeated, he was helpless to 
prevent the evil. 



IXTKODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XXIX 

At the end of 1859, Mr Cobden had offered his services to the 
Government to negotiate a commercial treaty with France, and 
had been, warmly encouraged in the scheme bj- Mr Gladstone. In 
January 1860, he was officially appointed a Plenipotentiary, with 
Lord Cowley, for this purpose, and on the 23rd of that month the 
treaty was signed. It included mutual remissions and reductions 
of import duties, and was contingent on obtaining the assent of the 
British Parliament, but neither party was fettered by any engage- 
ment not to extend similar concessions to other countries. In 
February, on the introduction of the Budget, the treaty was brought 
before the House of Commons, and ratified by a great majority ; 
at the same time IVIr Gladstone abolished a large number of import 
duties, but increased the income-tax for incomes over £150, from 
ninepenee to tenpence in the pound. His proposal to repeal the paper 
duties was rejected by the Peers, the majority in its favour in the 
Commons having sunk to nine. A Commons Committee was ap- 
pointed to deal with this confiict between the Houses, and resolutions 
defining the powers of the Peers in money’^bills were passed by the 
Lower House, Lord Palmerston clearly showing himself in sympathy 
with the Lords. Mr Gladstone expressed a desire to resign, in 
consequence of liis difference with his colleagues, while Lord Derby 
and Lord Malmesbury intimated privately that they would support 
Lord Palmerston in office against any Radical secession, A Reform 
Bill of Lord John Russell, reducing the Borough Franchise to £6, 
and making a moderate redistribution of seats, was received with 
indifference, and eventually dropped. 

Italian affairs mainly absorbed the attention of the country. The 
intended international congress was abandoned, owning to the attitude 
adopted by the French Emperor towards the Pope, but the former now 
obtained the annexation of Savoy and Nice, not, as had been ar- 
ranged in 1858 as a reward for assisting to set Italy free “ from the 
Alps to the Adriatic ” — an ideal which had not been realised — but 
as a price for assisting Piedmont to incorporate the Central Italian 
Provinces. The annexation was strongly resented, and suspicions 
of French designs were aroused to such an extent as to give a sub- 
stantial impetus to the Volunteer movement in this country. By 
the summer, 130,CK)0 Volunteers had been enrolled, and, at a review 
in Hyde Park, 21,000 men marched past the Queen, while in August, 
in consequence of the sam© apprehensions, it was decided by a large 
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vote to carry out the recommendations of the National Defence 
Commission. 

The Swiss made an ineffectual protest against the annexation of 
that part of Savoy which had been neutralised by the treaty of Vienna, 
while, on the other hand, the Emperor Napoleon maintained that 
the people of Savoy and Nice had the same right to transfer their 
country to France, as Tuscany and the Emilia (under which name 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena and the Romagna were now 
united) had to place themselves under the King cf Sardinia. This 
they decided in March, by imiversal suffrage, to do ; a few days later 
the treaty for the annexation of Savoy and Nice was signed, and in 
April it was ratified in the Piedmontese Parliament, Garibaldi, the 
deputy for Nice, his native town, voting against it. In the same 
month, a plebiscite^ taken in the provinces affected, showed an 
immense majority in favour of annexation. Garibaldi himself was 
soon afterwards engaged in rendering assistance to the Sicilians in 
their insurrection against the despotic King Francis II. Assuming 
the title of Dictator of Sicily, in the name of Victor Emmanuel,” 
Garibaldi attacked and occupied Palermo, and having established 
his ascendency in the island, invaded the Neapolitan territory on the 
mainland. The Sardinian Government, for diplomatic reasons, 
disavowed the expedition, but gave a retrospective assent to it later 
in the year. 

The French Emperor’s policy in Syria added to the distrust with 
which he was regarded. The Maronites, a Christian tribe, had been 
attacked and massacred by the Druses, and the Emperor had pro- 
posed to send troops to restore order. This step was eventually 
taken, after a European conference had been held ; but the Emperor’s 
proposal was so severely criticised that he wrote a long letter to the 
French Ambassador in I^ndon, reviewing and justifying his policy 
in Italy and elsewhere, since the Peace of Villafranoa. 

Garibaldi had ignored the instructions of Victor Emmanuel to 
abstain from further operations against Naples, until the two Sicilies 
had voted for absorption into United Italy ; King Francis fled to 
Gaeta, and Garibaldi entered the capital. At the same time, 
Oavour, in spite of a French protest, determined upon the invasion 
of the Papal States, and acted so promptly that in three weeks all 
effective opposition to the Italian cause in that territory was put 
down, and Umbria and the Marches were conquered. In October, 
the Piedmontese Parliament voted for the annexation of such of the 
southern Italian provinces as should declare themselves in favour 
of it ; the Two Sicilies having accepted the o:Ser by overwhelming 
majorities, the King and Garibaldi joined hands at Teano, and 
feially defeated the Bourbon army, afterwards entering Naples. 
The Marches and Umbria also declared for incorporation in the new 
Kingdom. 

In July, the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of New- 
castle, left England for a tour in Canada, where he was welcomed with 
unbounded enthusiasm ; he afterwards proceeded to the United 
Btat^, visiting New York, Chicago, and other great cities, being 
received by President Buchanan at Washington. The Prince re- 
turned home in the course of November. 
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The Abolitionist troubles, which for some time had been acute 
in the States, came to a crisis in the last days of the year. South 
Carolina adopting autonomous ordinances, declaring her own inde- 
pendence and sovereignty as a State, and her secession from the 
Union. 

The refusal of the Chinese Government to ratify the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin, and an unwarranted attack on certain British ships, led 
to a revival of hostilities. A desire being expressed by the Chinese 
to resume negotiations, some of the British representatives despatched 
for that purpose ^ere treacherously captured, and treated with great- 
cruelty. The allied troops of England and France thereupon 
marched to Pekin, when reparation was made, and retribution 
exacted for the outrages. A Convention was eventually signed on 
the 24 th of October^ 



CHAPTER XXIX 
1860 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

L.AEEEJC', Qth January 1860. 

My deakest Viotobia, — I have to thank you for a most 
a-ffectioncite and gracious letter of the 3rd. . . . 

I will speak to my pianist about Wagner’s Lohengrin ; he 
plays with great taste and feeling, and I purchased a fine 
Parisian piano to enable him to go on satisfactorily. 

Now I must speak a little of passing events. Louis Napo- 
leon wished for a Congress because it would have placed a 
new authority between himself and the Italians, whom he 
fears evidently concerning their fondness of assassinating 
people.” The pamphlet, The Pope and the Congress,” 
remains incomprehensible ^ ; it will do him much harm, 
and will deprive him of the confidence of the Catholics 
who have been in Prance his most devoted supporters. Now 
the Congress is then postponed, but what is to be done with 
Italy ? One notion is, that there would be some arrangement 
by which Piedmont wq>pld receive more. Savoy would go to 
France, and England would receive Sardinia. I am sure 
that England would by no means wish to have Sardinia, It 
will give me great pleasure to hear what Lord Cowley has 
reported on these subjects. I understand that Louis Napoleon 
is now much occupied with Germany, and studies its resoxirces. 
This is somewhat alarming, as he had followed, it seems, the 
same cofese about Italy. Gare la bombe, the Prussians may say. 
One cannot understand why Louis Napoleon is using so many 
odd subterfuges when plain acting would from the month of 
September have settled everything. I must say that I found 
Walewski at that time very sensible and conservative. His 
retiring will give the impression that things are now to be 
carried on in a less conservative way, and people will be much 
alarmed- I know Thouvenel, and liked him, but that was in 
the poor King’s time. In England his nomination will not give 

1 Hiis famous pamphlet, issued that of Bebruaiy 1859, ante, p. SIS, note) under 
the nominal authorship of M. de la G-u^ronni^re, expounded the Emperor's view that the 
Pope should be deprived of his temporal dominions, Borne excepted. Its publication 
brought about the resignation of Count Walewski (who was succeeds by M. de Thouvenel) 
and the abandmiment of the proposed Congress. 
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much pleasure, I should imagine, as he was in the situation 
to oppose English notions in the Orient. . . . Your devoted 
Uncle, Leopold R. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John LusselL 

Windsor Castle, ll//t January 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord JohuRusselFs letter, written 
after the Cabini^t yesterday evening. She was much relieved 
by finding a proposal to call upon France and Austria not to 
interfere in Italy substituted for the former one implying war 
on our part for the defence of the Provisional Governments 
of Central Italy. The Queen must consider this new proposal, 
however, as partial and incomplete as long as Sardinia is not 
asked as well to abstain from interference. Austria has 
reversionary rights in Tuscany and Modena, Sardinia has no 
rights at all, if a desire for acquisition is not to be considered 
as one. Austria ^vill probably say she has no intention of 
interfering as long as Sardinia does not, but she cannot allow 
Sardinia to possess herself of her inheritance under her very 
eyes. It is also incorrect to place France and Austria entirely 
in the same line ; Austria being an Italian power in virtue of 
Venetia, and France having nothing whatever to do in Italy. 

Lord John Bussell to Queen Victoria. 

Pjbmbbokb Lodge, l\th January ISGO. 

Lord John Russell presents iris humble duty to your Majesty ; 
he has just had the honour to receive*yo'>^ Majesty’s letter of 
this date. 

Lord John Russell has sent to Lord Palmerston the proposal 
he humbly submits to youi* Majesty. 

He will therefore only venture to say that the doctrines of 
the Revolution of 1688, doctrines which were supported by 
Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, the Duke of Wellington, Lord CasfJlereagh, 
Mr Canning, and Lord Grey, can hardly be abandoned in these 
days by your Majesty’s present advisers. According to those 
doctrines, all power held by Sovereigns may be forfeited by 
misconduct, and each nation is the judge of its own internal 
government.^ 

Lord John Russell can hardly be expected to abjure those 
opinions, or to act in opposition to them. 

1 In a despatch of the 27th of October, Lord John took the same ground in the case 
of Naples. After quoting with approval the view taken by Vattel of the lawfulness of 
the assistance given by the United Provinces to the Prince of Orange, and bis conclusion 
that it is justifiable to assist patriots revolting against an oppressor for “ good reasons,*' 
he stated that the question was whether the people of Naples and of the Eoman States 
took up arms against their Government for good reasons ; and of this matter, he added, 
the people themselves were the beat judges. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

WINDSOR Castle, nth January 1860. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s note of this 
day, in which she is not able to find any answer to her letter, 
or even an allusion to what she had written, viz. that Austria 
and France being asked to abstain from interference, such an 
arrangement would be partial and incomplete imless Sardinia 
was pledged also to non-interference. The Queen cannot make 
out what the doctrines of the Revolution of 1688 can have to 
do with this, or how it would necessitate Lord John to abjure 
them. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, llth January 1860. 

My BEI.OVED Uncpe, — Your dear letter of the 13th reached 
me on Saturday, and I at once forwarded your letter to good 
and faithful Clark, who was for two months unable to attend 
us from a severe attack of illness, but who is, I am happy to 
say, much better, indeed his own good self again, and who is 
now here> This good account you give us of your precious 
health makes us truly happy. It is such a blessing. 

Affairs are in a sad and complicated state, and though we 
modify matters as much as we can, we can’t entirely keep our 
Ministers {the two) from doing something. You will hear no 
doubt of the last proposal soon, viz. that France and Austria 
should hoth agree not to interfere in Italy — France with- 
drawing her troops from Rome, and Sardinia to be asked not 
to send any troops into the Duchies until there has been a 
final vote expressive of their wishes. We could not prevent 
this proposal, which I doubt being accepted — as the rest of the 
Cabinet thought it could not be opposed, and entailed no 
material support. This country never would consent to be 
entangled in a war for this Italian quarrel. . . . 

We have a large party again to-day for the Play which we 
have to-morrow. We had a very successful one last week. 
The Persxgnys come to-day. 

Now I must end. With Albert’s love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Viotobia R. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Rwsell. 

Windsor Oastle, 21^/ January 1860. 

The Queen returns the enclosed important letter from Lord 
Cowley, and Lord John Russell’s answers — documents which 

l rte Qixeeu, later in the year, lent Bagsbot Park temporarily to Sir James Clark. 
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she trusts will be coixanunicated to the Cabinet. The Emperor 
shows unwillingness to evacuate Rome and Lombardy, dis- 
inclination to admit of the annexation of the Duchies to 
Sardinia, a feeling that he could not do so without appearing 
dishonourable in the eyes of Austria, and a determination to 
rob Sardinia of Savoy in order to repay the French Nation for 
the rupture with the Pope, and the abandonment of a pro- 
tective tariff by the reconquest of at least a portion of the 
‘‘ fro7itieres 7icilurelle$ de la France,^'" ^ Lord Cowley's letter 
proves clearly that it is (as the Queen all along felt and often 
said) most dangerous for us to offer to bind oui’selves to a 
common action whth the Emperor with regard to Italy, whilst 
he has entered into a va-riety of engagements with the 
different parties engaged in the dispute, of which we know 
nothing, and has objects in view- which we can only guess at, 
and which have not the good of Italy in view, but his own 
aggrandisement to the serious detriment of Europe, 

With regard to Lord John Russell’s answer, the Queen wdil 
only say that our prox^osal having been made by us after 
serious reflection and the anxious discussion of the Cabinet 
and the Queen, no deviation from it ought to take place 
without affording them ample opportunity to consider the 
bearings and probable results of such alteration. 


Queefi Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

Wu^DSOR Castle, 2'2nd Ja?mary I860. 

The Queen has received Lord Palmerston’s note and en- 
closures. She rather expects to be advised by her Ministers 
as to the course to be ado]3ted in matters which may lead 
to angry debate in the House of Lords, than to give personal 
directions on a case so incompletely placed before her ; Lord 
Willoughby’s letter does not even name the persons in question 
nor the grounds upon which he assumes “ they w^ould not 
bo received at Court.” 2 Tlie Queen does not know how far 
admission or non-admission trenches upon the privileges of 
the House ; from the submitted printed regulation, hovr- 
ever, she would gather that the Lord High Chamberlain has 

1 The cession by King Victor Emmanuel of Savoy (the cradle of bis race) and of Kice 
to France was the consideration ofcered at Plombiferes for obtaining French support to 
the movement for freeing Italy “ from the Alps to the Adriatic ” ; that result not having 
been achieved, a like price was now offered for French assistance in effecting the annexa- 
tion of the Central Italian provinces- 

2 Lord Willoughby's question had reference to a Peeress, who, he thought, would not 
be received at Court. The difference between a State Opening of Parliament and a 
Drawing-room was pointed out in Lord Palmerston's reply. Though it would be ** un- 
pleasant to the Peeresses to find themselves sitting next to a person with whom they do 
not associate,’* the Premier advised no interference with the lady in question, if she 
persisted in attending- 
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full power to admit or exclude. If Lord Palmerston were to 
see Lord Granville as Leader, and the Lord Chancellor as 
Speaker, of the House of Lords together with Lord Willoughby, 
they might so far discuss the question as to enable Lord 
Palmerston to submit a decision for the Queen’s consideration 
to-morrow. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor castle, Zlst January XS60. 

My deabest Ukcle, — Accept my warmest thanks for your 
kind letter of the 27th, received on Saturday — by which I am 
delighted to see what sport you have had. I have such an 
aversion for hunting that I am quite pleased to hear of the 
destruction of the fifty-one foxes. I su^Dpose it was not cold 
enough for wolves, 

I think Parliament has had a wholesome effect upon certain 
people ; and that they are altogether frightened. There has 
been a strong desx^atch written relative to Savoy — and alto- 
gether I think matters are taking a better turn. The feeling 
of all parties and this whole country is — to let Italy settle its 
own affairs — and England to keep quite out of it. . . . 

We shall see the good Aumales to-night, who are staying 
with the Van de Weyers at New Lodge, which is un vrai 
"bijou : you must see it when you come here again, for it is 
one of the nicest and most charming houses I know. 

I must now end. With Albert’s affectionate love, ever 
your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laeken, Zrd Fehruary 1860. 

My ueabest Viotobxa, — . . . New Lodge must be ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and, God willing, I ought once to get sight 
of it. By all one can hear, the Italians certainly will attack 
the Austrians, if they are not told to leave it alone ; Victor 
Emmanuel speaks openly of it, just as he did last year, when 
on© also thought it was a mere bravado. Things look in 
most directions very gloomy ; my neighbour is creating 
dangers for himself by the constitutional Government he gives 
to Italy. The French say, Sommes-nous moins que les 
Italiens pour avoir un pen de libert4 ? ” This may become 
more dangerous as things move on, not that I should regret 
it ; we can never have any security as long as France re* 
mains without a constitutional Government. 

1 On the borders of Windsor Forest. 
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We have had slight beginnings of cold, but not much of it, 
but the glass was fearfully low. My bail of the 1st was rather 
pretty, and people were in great dancing mood. Princess 
Orlofi, a Troubetzkoi, is a very pleasing young woman. There 
is also a pretty Princess Metcliersky. We had some new 
English families inconceivably ugly ; it is quite a calainit;5,% 
they look as if they had been selected on purpose. Having 
still the happiness of being one of yom* Privy Council, I mean 
to propose some measure to obviate such a sad state of affairs. 
We have all of a sudden snow. . . . Your truly devoted 
Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

WIXDSOP. CASTLE, 9th Felbniary IS 30. 

The Queen has attentivelj’ read Lord Canning’s letter and 
enclosure. She quite agrees in his proposal as to the nature 
of the Order of Chivalry to be instituted, and the details which 
he recommends with regard to it. She also thinks that titles 
should be confined to those now known and borne in India, 
and to be given sparing^ ; but would object to the iiiimited 
pow'er of the Governor-General and Viceroy in this respect. 
The highest dignities and titles ought to proceed directly from 
the Crown at the Viceroy’s recommendation. The Queen 
concurs in the view that honours cannot well be made here- 
ditary amongst Hindoos and Mussulmans, but where Princes 
(as we may hope will be the case sometimes hereafter) have 
become Christians, the hereditary naiure of honours should 
not be withheld.^ . . . 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Pabnerston. 

Wis-DSOn CASTLE, 10^/? Felruarf/ 1860. 

The Queen sends a letter to Lord Palmerston which «he has 
received yesterday evening from Lord John Russell.^ She 
is induced to do so from a feeling that it is to Lord Palmerston, 
as head of the Government, that she has to look, when sue 
may have reason to take exception to the tone of coinmunica- 

1 Lord Canning had '^^Titten that be thought it would be best to adliere to the precise 
titles already ha use in India, and that the 3 ’' should be at the direct disposal of the Queen’s 
Kepresentative, without reference to the Crowoi. He did not recommend that titles 
should be hereditary (except in very special cases), in a country where primogeniture was 
not established. As to the proposed Order of Knighthood, Lord Canning bought that 
the institution of such an Order would be both expedient and opportune. He recom- 
mended that it should include both British-bom and Native siibje<jts. 

2 The letter ran : — ** Lord John Russell unfortunately does not partake your Majesty’s 
opinions in regard to Italy, and he is unwilling to obtrude on your Hajestj unnecessary 
statements of his views. . . . Whatever may be the consequence, the liberation of the 
Italian people from a foreign yoke is, in the eyes of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, an increase of freedom and happiness at which as well-wishers to mankind they 
cannot but rejoice." 
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tions she may receive from members of his Cabinet. Lord 
Palmerston will not fail to perceive that the enclosed is not 
the kind of communication which the Foreign Secretary 
ought to make, when asked by his Sovereign to explain the 
views of the Cabinet upon a question so important and mo- 
mentous as the annexation of Savoy to France, and the steps 
which they propose to take with regard to it. She need not 
remind Lord Palmerston that in her letter cqinmunicated to 
the Cabinet she had given no opinion whatever upon Italian 
liberation from a foreign yoke, nor need she protest against 
a covert insinuation, such as is contained in Lord John’s 
letter, that she is no well-wisher of manliind and indifferent 
to its freedom and happiness. But she must refer to the con- 
stitutional position of her Ministers towards herself. They 
are responsible for the advice they gave her, but they are 
bound fully, respectfully, and openly to place before her the 
grounds and reasons upon which their advice may be founded, 
to enable her to judge whether she can give her assent to that 
advice or not. The Government must come to a standstill 
if the Minister meets a demand for explanation with an answer 
like the following ; I was asked by the Cabinet to give an 
answer, but as I do not agree with you, I think it useless to 
explain my views.” 

The Queen must demand that respect which is due from 
a Minister to his Sovereign. As the Queen must consider 
the enclosed letter as deficient in it, she thinks Lord John 
Russell might probablj^ wish to reconsider it, and asks Lord 
Palmerston to return it to him with that view. 

That Lord Palmerston may be acquainted with the course 
the correspondence has taken, the Queen encloses the two 
preceding letters. 

Viscount T aimer ston to Queen Victoria. 

94 Piccadilly, lOth Fcbntary I860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Mr Gladstone made this 
afternoon his financial statements His speech lasted three 
hours, from five to eight, and was admirable, detailed, clear, 
comprehensive and eloquent ; and he did not appear to be 
fatigued by the effort.^ The statement was well received 

1 The Budget of 1860 was contemporaneous with the commeicial treaty wiHi Prance 
negotiated by Mr Cobden, reducing inter alia the import duties on French wine and 
brandy, and English coal, flax, and pig-iron. Mr G-ladstone abolished the duties on a 
large number of imports, and proposed to repeal that on paper (regarded not only as a 
meaiQS for the diffusion of knowledge, but a commodity in various industries). 

2 This was all the more remarkable, as the Budget had been postponed owing to his 
illness. 
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by the House, and though parts of the arrangement may, 
and no doubt mil, be disjjuted and attacked as the various 
measures of which the aiTangemeiit is composed, pass through 
the House, there seems to be a fair probability that the Govern- 
ment will not sustain any serious defeat upon any part of the 
arrangement. The scheme is too extensive and complicated 
to admit of an abstract of it being given to your Majesty in 
this Report ; but no dou]3t a condensed summary of it will 
be given in the newspapers of to-morrow. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

WiXBSOP. Castle, llth February ISSO. 

The Queen acknowledges the receipt of Lord Palmerston’s 
two letters of yesterday evening. She willingly accepts 
Lord John Russell’s expressions of regret, and certainly was 
led to read that one passage which Lord Palmerston explains 
in the sense which he supposed. 

The Queen has received the di^aft to Lord Cowley, and has 
written her observatioias upon it to Lord John, who will com- 
municate them to him. She thinks that the omissions which 
she has pointed out can be very well supplied consistently 
w.th that international courtesy which Lord Palmerston 
truly says ought to be observed.^ 


EcrrZ Granville to the Prince Alheri. 

%RIGHTOK, llth February 1860. 

Sib, — Lord John j^roduced before the Cabinet his draft of 
despatch in answer to M. ThouveneL He read, without 
allusion to the previous correspondence, the Queen’s Memo- 
randum on his draft. 

Lord Palmerston supported Lord John, who was fidgety 
and nervous. We all criticised the draft. We thought it 
too much or too little. We recommended that he should 
either write shortly, saying that he did not acquiesce in 
M. Thouvenel’s arguments, but as the French Government 
did not consider the question as now in existence, and pro- 
mised that it should not be revised vdthout the consent of 
Savoy, and consultation with the Great Powers, if the Govern- 
ment would reserve what they had to say on a question 
of such immense European importance — or going into the 

1 In this despatch. Lord John wrote that the Government could not believe that a 
country in the circumstances of France could be endangered by the existence, “ on the 
other side of the Alps, of a State of 11,000,000 of people lately joined by a cement not 
yet dry, threatened, on the side of liOmbardy, by Austria, and not very certain of its own 
independence.’" 
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subject he should state the whole argument and objections 
of the Government to the scheme. 

We thought the historical reminiscences offensive to France, 
while the language of the despatch was not sufficiently firm 
to satisfy what was expected from the Government, We 
warned him that in this case public opinion would be at least 
as cintical as the Queen. 

Lord John gave us to understand that he would alter his 
draft, but I do not feel any security that it will be done in a 
satisfactory manner. 

I am. Sir, with the greatest respect, your Royal Highness’s 
obedient, humble, and faithfixl servant, Granville. 

Earl Cowley to Lord John Bussell, 

{Submitted to the Queen.) 

PARIS, 1th March I860. 

My dear Lord John, — I send a messenger this evening, 
in order that you may not hear from any one else of the 
jjassage of arms which took place between the Emperor 
and myself yesterday evening. You will find the account of 
it in the enclosed despatch. The more I reflect on it, the less 
I think that I could ^oass over the Emperor’s conduct and 
language without notice. His tone and manner were really 
offensive, and if I had let them pass unheeded might have 
been repeated on another occasion. I must say that nothing 
could have been more friendly than His Majesty’s bearing 
after I had spoken to him. Ke was profuse in his excuses, 
and the Empress told me later In the evening that he was 
desole — ‘‘ qu’il s’4tait laiss6 entrainer par un mouvement 
d’humeur,” etc. I, of course, said that I should think no more 
about it. 

One good thing has been gained by it, that the Emperor 
has declared that he does not mean to act in defiance of the 
opinion of the Great Powers. . . . 

I wish that I had not this disagreeable history to trouble 
you with, but do not attach greater importance to it than it 
merits. I look upon it as at an end. Cowley. 

[Eyiciosure.} 

Earl Cowley to Lord John Rvssell. 

{Submitted to the Queen.) 

Paris, ith March 1863. 

3V1y Lord, — It is with extreme regret that I call your Lordship’s 
attention to the following occurrence. 

There was a concert last night at the Tuileries, to which the Chiefs 
of the Diplomatic Body were invited. On these occasions seats are 
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assigned to the Ambassadors according to their accidental rank, and 
I was placed between the Niintio and the Russian Ambassador. It is 
customary for the Emperor, during the interval between the two parts 
of the concert, to say a few words to each of the Ambassadors in- 
dividually, and it is obvious that w'hat His Majesty says to one may 
easily be overheard by that one’s immediate neighbours. 

Yesterday evening the Emperor, after saying a fe-w words of no 
importance to the Nuntio, addressed himself to me in a manner and 
tone very unusual with him, animadverting upon the hostile senti- 
ments evinced 'towards liim in the English Parliament and Press. ^ 
Wishing to avoid a discussion, I merely observed that I regretted 
that matters shoiild be in such a state, but that His Majesty must 
be aware that there was quite as great irritation on this side the 
water. The Emperor enquired sharply whether this was to be 
wondered at, considering the terms and imputations applied to him- 
self, and to the French nation, in England ? They were only de- 
fending themselves against unfair attacks. His Majesty said. It was 
really too bad, he continued ; he had done ail in his power to maintain 
a good miderstanding with England, but the conduct of England 
rendered it impossible. What had England to do with Savoy ? And 
why was she not to be satisfied with the declaration that His Majesty 
had made to me, that he had no intention to annex Savoy to France 
without having previously obtained the consent of the Great Powers. 

“ Pardon me, Sire,” I said, for interrupting your Majesty, but it 
is just what you did not say. Had you permitted me to convey that 
assurance to Her Majesty’s Government, I will answer for it that all 
those interpellations in Parliament would long since have ceased, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government and the country would at all 
events have awaited the decision at which the Great Powers might 
have arrived.” 

” But I told you,” continued the Emperor, “ that I would consult 
the Great Powers.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” I replied, “ but your Majesty did not add that you 
■would abide by their decision.” 

This conversation had taken place, not only within the hearing of 
the Russian Ambassador, but the Emperor’s remarks were addressed 
almost as much to my colleague as to myself. Turning then entirely 
towards General Elisseleff, the Emperor continued : ‘‘ The Conduct of 
England is inexplicable. I have done all in my power to keep on the 
best terms with her ; but I am at my wits’ end (/e rC&n puis plus). 
What,” His Majesty exclaimed again, “ has England to do with 
Savoy ? What woiold have been the consequence if, when she took 
possession of the Island of Perim 2 for tlie safety of her Eastern do- 
minions, I had raised the same objections that she has now raised 
to the annexation of Savoy, which I want as much for the safety of 
France t ” 

His Majesty continued to speak for a few seconds in the same 

1 The annexation of Savoy had been debated in the House of Ctommons, and Hr Bright 
had expressed his readiness that Savoy should rather perish than, that England should 
Interfere in a matter in which she had no concern. He was sharply censured by Lord 
John Manners. 

2 Berim had been permanently tahen possession of by Great Britain, in 1857. 
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strain, and I felt my position to be most awkward. With the 
remembrance of His Majesty’s intemperate words to M. de Hiibner 
on New Year’s Day, 1859,^ in my mind, I did not like to leave un- 
noticed observations of the tendency I have mentioned. At the 
same time I had to bear in mind that I was not present on an ofiicial 
occasion, but that I was the Emperor’s guest, and that it would not 
be right to continue a discussion in the presence of others. These 
thoughts passed rapidly tlirough my mind, and I determined to be 
guided by a night’s reflection in taking any furtl]ier step in this 
matter. What that reflection might have produced I cannot say, 
but circumstances led to more immediate explanations. 

As the Emperor moved on, the circle in which we were standing 
was not strictly kept, and after a few minutes I found myself standing 
a little in front, in the open space round which the circle was formed. 
The Emperor again accosted me, and was beginning in the same 
strain, when I ventured to interrupt His Majesty and to tell him that 
I considered myself jxistified in calling his attention to the unusual 
course he had adopted, in indulging, in presence of the Russian Am- 
bassador, in his animadversions on the conduct of England. That 
His Majesty, if he had, or thought he had, any cause for remonstrance 
or blame with regard to England, should address himself to me, was 
not only natural, but would be a course which I should always beg 
him to take, because free discussion was the best remedy for pent-up 
feeling. I should answer as best I could, and endeavour to convince 
His Majesty when I thought him wrong. Or if His Majesty considered 
it right to complain of the conduct of England to the Russian Am- 
bassador, I had no desire to interfere, provided it was not done in my 
presence ; but what I could not approve, or consider compatible with 
my own dignity, or that of the Government which I represented, was 
that complaints respecting England should be addressed to me in the 
hearing of the Russian AmUkssador, and to the Russian Ambassador 
in my hearing. 

Leaving then this official tone, I added that, considering the long 
and intimate relations which His Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to permit should exist between himself and me, and knowing, as he 
did, the personal attachment which I bore him, and the anxiety which 
I had ever manifested to smooth difficulties and prevent misimder- 
standingsTbertween the two Governments, in doing which I had per- 
haps exposed myself to the suspicion of being more French than I 
ought to be, I had not expected to have been addressed, as I had been, 
in the presence of the Russian Ambassador, or to have heard words 
addressed to that Ambassador complaining of the sentiments of the 
English nation. 

The Emperor frequently interrupted me, expressing his great regret 
at what had occiarred. He could assure me, His Majesty said, that 
he had spoken without any bad intention — that he had just read 
what had occurred in Parliament the night before, and that he had 
been greatly hurt at the strictures passed upon his conduct ; I miist 
recollect further that he had not spoken of the Goverixment, but of 
those who attacked him. Again, His Majesty begged me to think 

1 See ante^ p. S09, note. 
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no more of the matter, repeating the assurance that he had spoken 
without intention. 

In the coxirse of this second conversation the Emperor again asked, 
but in a very different tone, why England had taken up the question 
of Savoy which so little regarded her. Had it been Prussia or one of 
the Continental Powers, His Majesty could have understood it, but 
not a word of remonstrance had proceeded from any one of them. 
I replied that I did not think the Emperor could rely on that silence 
as indicating approbation, but at all events, I said, the position of Pier 
Majesty’s Government was very different from that of the other 
powers. How was it possible, I asked, for Her Majesty’s Government 
to remain silent in presence of the interpellations respecting Savoy 
which were, night after night, put to them ? And li His Majesty 
enquired why these inter]Dellations were put, I would answer him 
that, if my judgment was correct, it was not so much on account of 
the actual plan of annexing Savoy, as on account of the circumstances 
connected with the whole transaction. They were, in fact, inter- 
pellations of mistrust. And how, I asked, could it be otherwise ? 
What could the English people think on its transpiring that in spite 
of His Majesty’s declarations, both before and during the war. that 
in going to war he meditated no special advantages for France, 
overtures had positively been made months before, to Sardinia, for 
the eventual cession of Savoy ; why had not His Majesty told us 
fairly, in commencing this war, that if, by the results of the war, the 
territory of Sardinia should be greatly augmented, he might be 
obliged, in deference to public opinion in France, to ask for some 
territorial advantage ? Such a declaration, although it might have 
rendered the British Government still more anxious to prevent the 
war, would have hindered all the manifestation of public opinion, 
which is now taldng place. 

The Emperor seemed to feel the weight of these observations, and 
he ended the conversation by saying, that if this question of Savoy 
should go further, he had pledged himself to consult the Great Powers, 
and that he need hardly add that if their opinion should be unfavour- 
able to his wishes, it would have great weight with him. It is not 
likely,” said His Majesty, that I should act against the advice of 
Europe.” 

I end, my Lord, as I commenced, in regretting this ocouiience. I 
could have wdshed that the Emperor had not spoken to me a second 
time yesterday, and that I had had a little time for reflection. I feel 
that I spoke to His Majesty under considerable emotion, caused by 
the tone and manner which he had adopted ; but I am certain that 
not a word escaped me which was not respectful to himself. To have 
passed the matter over, would, in my judgment, have been a fault, 
but on the w’-hole I should have preferred conveying impressions to 
His Majesty tlirough M. Thouvenel. I earnestly trust, however, 
that Her Majesty’s Government will view my conduct in a favourable 
light. 

It is but justice to my Russian colleague to state that nothing could 
have been in better taste than his remarks in answer to the Emperor’s 
observations to him. I have told General Kisseleff this morning that 
having had an opportimity to do so, I liad expressed to the Emperor 
VOli. Ill 13* 
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the opinion that it would have been better had His Majesty avoided 
irritating topics concerning England in the presence of another 
foreign representative. It is not my intention to open my lips on the 
subject to any one else. Cowley. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

CHESHAM PLACE, March 1860. 

Lord John Eussell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to submit a despatch which he received 
in a private letter from Lord Cowley. 

The strange scene related in it will remind your Majesty of 
some scenes already famous in the history of Napoleon I. and 
Napoleon III. 

Lord John Russell requests your Majesty’s permission to 
write a secret despatch in answer, entirely approving the 
conduct and language of Lord Cowley. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

OSBOiiNE, leth March 1860. 

The Queen, in returning Lord Cowley’s private letter and 
secret despatch, agrees with Lord John Russell, that he has 
deserved praise for his mode of answering the Emperor’s 
Napoleonic address.^ . - - 


Queen Victoria to Sir Charles Wood, 

OSBOKNE, 12^^ March 1860. 

The Queen is sorry to find that Lord Canning does not 
approve of any of the modes suggested by Sir Charles Wood, 
for giving the Chiefs security of title and possession. The 
object appears to the Queen so important as a means of 
protection against the temptation of our own representatives 
to seize upon the possessions of these Chiefs at any convenient 
opportunity — and as a means of giving confidence to those 
Chiefs that the Queen’s Government is not actuated by 
rapacity — that she must hope Lord Canning will indicate some 
mode, appearing less objectionable to him, for attaining the 
same object. The Queen would be glad to have a copy of 
Lord Canning’s letter. 

1 The ratificatiott by the House of Oommons of the Commercial Treaty, and Mr 
Q-ladstoue^s message to the Emperor, enclosing a copy of bis Budget speech, gave the 
Emperor an opportunity of making amends to Lord Cowley for his hasty language. 
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Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

BUCKINGHAM Palace, 2oth March ISGO. 

The Queen has just seen the Swiss Note, and has returned it 
to the Foreign oMce.^ With reference to Lord John RusselFs 
letter of this morning, she has only to express her anxiety that 
her Government should not look upon this question as one of an 
optional character to take up or not. We have no choice, and 
the consideration whether what we are doing may be pleasing 
or displeasing to France cannot be entertained for a moment, 
although the Queen is grieved to find from Lord Cowley's last 
letter that he considers the question from that point of view. 
We are parties to a treaty of guarantee together with other 
Powers, and have as such a clear and solemn duty to perform. 
We should therefore openly and avowedly call upon our 
partners in this treaty and guarantee to consider the note 
addressed by the S-wiss Confederation to us. 

The proper course would be to summon the Ministers of the 
Contracting Powers to the Foreign Office (not excluding the 
French Ambassador), and to go with them into the matter. 
This would take it out of the hands of the Emperor and M. de 
Thouvenel, and make (the Queen is certain of it) a deep im- 
pression upOTi them. 

The Queen wishes this letter to be shown to Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John’s other colleagues. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

Buckingham palace, 2nd April 1S60. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter and 
Memorandum .2 In whatever Lord John might say in the 
House of Commons, care should be taken not to give the 
French a handle to make the other Powers believe that there 
exists an understanding between them and us. It is by making 
each of them believe in their turn that the others hWe agreed 
with France that the Emperor paralyses their action. If he 
will promise distinctly to give up the neutral territory to 

t Tlie Swiss Govemmenii claimed that the districts of Chablais and Paucignj (being 
parts of Savoy which had been handed over to Sardinia by the Treaty of Vienna nnder a 
guarantee for their neutrality) should be given to Switzerland for the protection of their 
frontier. The Prench Emperor maintained that it was sufficient for him to guarantee 
the neutrality of those districts. Speaking on the night of the 26th, Lord John Eussell 
said : “ The powers of Europe, if they wish to maintain peace, must respect each other's 
limits, and, above all, restore and not disturb that commercial confidence which is the 
result of peace, which tends to peace, and which ultimately forms the happiness of 
nations.*' 

2 Describing a conversation between Lord Palmerston and Persigny, the former sug- 
gesting that a statement should be made by Lord John in the House, in reference to the 
securities to be given for the neutrality and independence of Switzerland, such as would 
pacify the Emperor. 
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Switzerland, that would be an understanding which we might 
well avow, but the Queen fears Count Persigny with all his 
anxiety to smooth matters (as he says) will not be able to 
give this assurance, and consequently if Lord John sent the 
Commons home with a declaration that matters would be 
satisfactorily settled, and the Emperor intends to keep the 
neutral territory after all, it would unnecessarily make them 
dupes once more, as the Government have from time to time 
given assxirances based on French promises, which were belied 
by subsequent acts. 

Is the Memorandum for the Queen to keep ? 

The Conference should be here, and on no account at Paris. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Buckingham Palace, April 1S60. 

My deabest Uncle, — I write to you on this paper to-day, 
as it is our good Alice’s birthday — her seventeenth ! She is 
a good, dear, amiable child, and in very good looks just now. 
Her future is still undecided, she is quite free, and all we wish 
is a good, kind husband — no brilliant position (which there is 
not to be got), but a quiet, comfortable i)osition. 

Bertie returned last night delighted with his tour,^ and with 
our beloved old Coburg, in spite of snow. I will tell him to give 
you an accoimt of it. He made a very favourable impression 
there. He gives a good account of dear Stockmar too. 

Many, many thanks for your dear kind letter of the 20th, 
with the enclosure from dear Charlotte, whose happy, contented 
disposition is a great blessing. 

I was sure you would grieve for poor, dear, honest Ernest 
Hohenlohe ^ ; Feodor© feels it dreadfully, and writes beauti- 
fully about it. Thank God ! she has every comfort in her 
second sbii; Hermann, who — ^by an arrangement made last year 
with the eldest and poor Ernest — has the entire management 
of everything ; Charles hcis a certain income and Weikersheim ® ; 
while Hermann has Langenburg and the management of every- 
thing else ; he naturally leaves the Austrian Service. 

We are too delighted to hear that you are, D.V., ready to 
come by the 2nd of June ; it will be so great a pleasure, and 
to dear Mamma too, who is unberufen wonderfully well* She 
is here again since yesterday, and will stay till the 2nd. C16m 

1 The Prince of Wales had been spending a weeh at Coburg and Q-otha, which he had 
not previously seen. 

2 Prince Bmest died on the 12th of April, and was succeeded by his second son Hermami. 

3 A small town in Wtirtemberg, and part of the estate of ttie Princes of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg. 
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was quite astonished at her looks. The poor Queen will be 
seventy-eight to-morrow. She is very tolerably well. 

How well do I remember that speech of Oscar’s in the 
carriage. It certainly took us all in. . . . 

I fear I must end for to-day. With Albert’s afectionate 
love, ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Bertie was much pleased with little Louise.^ 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

lUyidated, ? Apnl 1S60.] 

The Queen has just received Lord John PtusselFs letter. 
She must say that she would consider it the deepest degradation 
to this 'coxmtry if she was compelled to appear at the Emperor’s 
Congress summoned to Paris, in order to register and put her 
seal to the acts of spoliation of the Emperor ! 

Lord Cowley was very strong on the effect which our yielding 
that point would have on his position at the French Court. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

Buckingham palace, zcth April isco. 

The Queen tliinks that the main argument is omitted in the 
draft, viz. that the attempts, such as Sardinia is suspected to 
contemplate, are morally bad and reprehensible in themselves, 
besides being politically inexpedient. The Queen would be 
sorry to see a despatch go forth on thi“, subject, arguing on the 
ground of expediency alone. She trusts Lord John Russell 
will find it easy to introduce a passage which would place it on 
record, that we do attach importance to public justice and 
morality. When amended, the Queen would like to have a 
copy of the draft. 


Lord John Russell to Que&n Victoria. 

House of Commons, soth April is«0. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to youi' Majesty. 
He is sorry he cannot agree that there would be any moral 
wrong in assisting to overthrow the Government of the King 
of the Two Sicilies. The best writers on International Law 
consider it a merit to overthrow a tyrannical government, and 
there have been few governments so tyrannical as that of 
Naples. Of course the King of Sardinia has no right to assist 
the people of the Two Sicilies unless he was asked by tliem 
to do so, as the Prince of Orange was asked by the best men in 
1 Elder child of the Hoke of Brahanfc (now King Leopold n.). 
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England to overthrow the tyranny of James II. — an attempt 
whrch has received the applause of all our great public writers, 
and is the origin of our present form of government.^ 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell, 

Buckingham Pala.ge, April i860. 

The Queen has received Lord John RussejJ's letter, and 
trusts he will see, upon further reflection, that the case before 
us is not one in which the Revolution of 1688, and the advent 
of William III, called to the Throne, can be appealed to as a 
parallel. The draft warns the Government of Sardinia ‘‘ not 
to seek for new acquisitions as the new “ Provinces annexed 
have hardly as yet been thoroughly amalgamated. Now, 
no public writer nor the International Law will call it morally 
right, that one state should abet revolution in another, not 
with the disinterested object of defending a suffering people 
against tyranny, but in order to extinguish that State and 
make it “an acquisition ” of its own. If William III. had 
made England a Province of Holland, he would not have 
received the applause Lord John quotes. The Queen trusts 
that in appreciation of this distinction, he will introduce some 
amendment in the sense indicated in her former letter. 

Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

House op ooi^moNS, zcth April i860. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty ; 
he confesses he cannot see anything moi*ally wrong in giving 
aid to an insurrection in the Idngdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
But he admits that to do so for the sake of malcing new 
acquisitions would be criminal, and that he is not justified in 
imputing this motive to the King of Sardinia. Count Cavour 
would probably at once disclaim it. 

He therefore proposes to alter these words. The despatch 
went this evening by the usual messenger ; but, if your 
Majesty approves of the alteration, it can be made to-morrow 
morning by telegraph to Ttirin. 

Sir Charles Wood to Queen Victoria, 

India oppicb, 3rd; Map i860. 

Sir Charles Wood, with his humble duty, begs to submit 
for your Majesty’s consideration, whether the letters of thanks 
to those Civil Servants who have not been thought deserving 

1 See ante^ p. 383. 
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of the honour of C.B. should run in your Majesty’s name, or in 
that of the Government. 

Your Majesty desired that thanks for service should be in 
your Majesty’s .name, but there will be nearly two hundred of 
these letters to different officers, and Sir Charles Wood doubted 
whether it would be right to use your Majesty’s name so 
profusely. He is inclined to think that it would be better to 
use your Majesty’s name only when addressing higher officers. 
'Sir Charles Wood encloses drafts of letters in both ways. 

Sir Charles Wood also encloses an address on the occasion 
of the Thanksgiving in India, delivered by a Hindoo. 


Quee7i Victoria to Sir Charles Wood. 

Buckln'ghajsi Palace, Uh 2Iaij ISCO. 

The Queen returns these papers. She wishes the thanks 
to Civil Servants to be given in all cases, where to be given 
by the Home Government, in her own name. The Bath or 
Knighthood comes directly from the Sovereign, and so should 
the thanks ; the Civil Servants are the Queen’s servants, and 
not the servants of the Government. The Hindoo address 
is very striking and gratifying as a symptom.^ Presuming that 
Sir Charles does not want the copy back again, the Queen has 
kept it. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKISTGEAM PALACE, Stk 2Iaif 1860. 

My deabest Uncle, — . . . BeaSy it is too bad ! No 
country, no human being would ever dream of disturbing or 
attaching France ; every one would be glad to see her prosper- 
ous ; but she must needs disturb every quarter of the Globe 
and try to make mischief and set every one by tlie ears ; and, 
of course, it will end some day in a regular crusade against the 
universal disturber of the world J It is reaUy mons^cus I 

Dear Mamma returned to Frogmore on Friday, and Alfred 
left us on Thursday, sailed from Portsmouth on Saturday, 
but had to stop at Plymouth for some derangement in the 
machinery till to-day. He was very low at going, though 
very happy to return to his ship. Now, with Albert’s affec- 
tionate love, ever your devoted Niece, Victobia R, 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace, Uth May 1860. 

My ueabest Uncle, — ^Many, many thanks for your very 
kind letter received on Saturday. We returned yesterday 

1 Tlie copy of this address does not seem to have been preserved. 
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evening from Aldershot, where we spent two very pleasant 
days with very warm weather. Sunday was a beautiful day 
and we rode over to Farnham, the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Palace, and it was quit© beautiful, the country is so green 
and sweet — and enjoyable. The warm rain of last week has 
produced a burst of Spring which is quite beautiful. Yester- 
day morning it rained when we first went out, but it cleared 
and became a beautiful day, and we had a pretty field day. 
Your old Regiment looked extremely well. In the afternoon 
we saw some very interesting ride-shooting. The whole Army 
practises this now most unremittingly, and we ’.aw three 
different companies of the Guards hre at SOO yards, and so on 
to 900 yards, and hit the target ! They fired in volleys. It is 
very satisfactory, as this precision would be very telling in 
action. I think you would be interested by it. 

I hope you have forgiven my hurried note of Saturday — 
but I vras so anxious at the time. We go to Osborne on the 
19th, I am happy to say, till the 31st. 

Affairs continue to be very threatening, and keep everybody 
in suspense. . . . Ever, dearest Uncle, your devoted Mece, 

ViCXOBIA R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OSBORNE, May 18G0. 

My deabest Uncle, — I write to you from here, where it is 
wonderfully beautiful and unusually hot for May — it is quite 
like July, but the late Spring has brought out everything to- 
gether in the most wonderful manner. The foliage of many 
trees is hardly out yet, hut there are all the fruit-trees in 
fullest blossom — the lilacs and peonies out — the thorns only 
beginning and every wild flower in profusion — the grass 
splendidly green, and a fragrance about everything which is 
too delicicros ; and the birds singing most beautifully. The 
nightingales were last night singing all round the house. . . . 

Affairs are in a most bewildered state. Lord Palmerston 
is very stout and right about our neighbour, I am glad to be 
able to refute most positively the report of our ships having 
prevented the Neapolitans from firing ; the case is quite clear, 
and the French and Neapolitan Governments themselves have 
spread this falsehood. 

The House of Lords have thrown the Bill for the Aboli- 
tion of the paper Duties^ out by a very large majority, which 

1 This part of Mr Gladstone’s financial scheipe bad lost a good deal of its early popu- 
larity : it bad only passed the third reading in the Commons by the small majority of 
ninOj and- the Premier had already told the Queen that the Peers would perform a public 
aemce by rejecting it. Xhe majority against it in the House of Lords was 89. 
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is a very good thing. It will save us a large amount of 
revenue. 

I must end for to-day. Hoping that these lines will find 
you quite well, ever youi* devoted Daughter (I wrote by mistake 
hut will leave, as it only expresses what my feelings are) and 
Niece, Victobia B. 

We have quite a small party on the 1st, with some choral 
singing. 


Viscount Palmerston to Quee7i Victoria, 

04 PICCADILLY, 2fa}j 1S60. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that the Cabinet met to-day at 
half-past twelve to consider what (if anything) should be 
done in consequence of the vote of the House of Lords last 
night. Lord John Bussell, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Milner 
Gibson were desirous of finding some means of visiting their 
displeasure upon the House of Lords, but it was shown to 
them that the onlj^ measures which could be adopted were 
far too violent for the occasion, and that the House of Com- 
mons itself is powerless in the matter. When the Lords 
do anything inconsistent with the asserted privileges of the 
House of Commons, as, for instance, inserting a taxing Clause 
in a Bill sent up to them, or making an alteration in a Money 
Bill sent up to them, the House of Commons is necessarily 
invited to do something afterwards ip. the matter, by assenting 
to what has been done by the Lords ; and the Commons 
then assert their claimed rights by throwing out the Bill 
thus, improperly, ^ts the Commons say, meddled with by 
the Lords ; but when the Lords tlirow out a Bill there is 
nothing for the Commons to do, as the BiU has vanished, and 
the Commons are therefore furnished with no opportunity 
of asserting the right which they may claim. Buf, moreover, 
the Commons have always contended that the Lords cannot 
originate or alter a Money Bill, but it has never been con- 
tended that the Lords may not reject a Money Bill, though 
there are few instances of their having done so. These argu- 
ments at length prevailed, and by fom' o’clock it was agreed 
that Viscount Palmerston should give notice that he would 
on Thursday move that a Conamittee be appointed to examine 
the Journals of the House of Lords to ascertain the fat© of 
the Bill thus lost like Sir John Franklin, and that on Friday 
h© should move the appointment of a Committee to search 
for precedent applicable to the case. This course it was 
thought, while binding the Government to no particular 
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course, would in some degree satisfy those who thirds some 
step necessary. The measxires mentioned, though it is fair 
to say not actually proposed, were that Parliament should 
be prorogued, and reassembled either in the Autumn or 
Winter, that then the same Bill should be brought in, and 
be sent up to the Lords, and that if that Bill were again 
rejected. Parliament should be dissolved. It was objected to 
ail this, that the case did not warrant such a ^course ; that 
whether the Lords have or have not overstepped their proper 
functions, the opinion of the great majority of the public is 
that the Lords have done a right and useful thing (in con- 
firmation of which it may be stated that the people in the 
gallery of the House of Lords are said to have joined in the 
cheers which broke out when the numbers of the division 
were announced). 

Viscount Palmerston, at the meeting of the House, gave 
notice accordingly that he should on Thursday move for a 
Committee to search the Lords’ Journals — a usual form of 
motion ; and that he should on Friday move to appoint a 
Committee to search for precedents in crder to ascertain 
facts ; but he added that he did not take this cotxrse with 
any view of hostility towards the House of Lords. An 
attempt was made by Mr Whalley and Mr Digby Seymour 
to set up a complaint that this was not the sort of proceeding 
which the gravity of the occasion required, but this endeavour 
was put down by an unmistakable manifestation of a contrary 
opinion by the rest of the^ouse. . . . 

Queen Victoria to the Duhe of Somerset, 

Buckingham Palace, June ISGO. 

Before sanctioning the proposed change in the Naval 
Uniform,^ the Queen wishes to know what the State occasions 
are on which the full dress is to be worn. The officers gener- 
ally wear an undress without epaulettes, which in consequence 
are of little inconvenience to them. She has always under- 
stood the Service to cling very much to its present uniform, 
and she would be sorry to shock their feelings. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

House op Commons, 2 nd July 1860. 

(8,30 P.M.) 

Viscount Palmerston has had the honour of receiving your 
Majesty’s letter of this afternoon. Nothing of much import- 

1 principal obang© proposed wag that full dress should cease to he obligatory at 
Courts-Mteial, 
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ance as to Foreign Adairs was done at the Cabinet to-day. . . . 
The material question for discussion was the course to be 
pursued about the Tax Bill Report. Lord John Russell had 
altered his opinion since Saturday, and had yesterday sent 
Viscount Palmerston a Draft of Resolution which he wished 
to be circulated to the members of the Cabinet before their 
meeting at twelve to-day. . . . 

After a long discussion, the draft, of which the enclosed 
is a copy, was agreed to by all except Mr Gladstone. This 
draft is a combination of parts of Lord John’s, x^arts of Sir 
James Graham’s, and parts of Viscoimt Palmerston’s. No 
mention of course was made in Cabinet of Sir James Graham 
ha\dng made any suggestion. 

Wlien all the other members had left the room Mr 
Gladstone requested Viscount Palmerston to submit to 
your Majesty that he could no longer continue to carry 
on the business of his Department,^ His opinion strongly 
was that action and not a Resolution was required, that 
one of three courses ought to be x^^sued : either that 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill shoxxld again be sent up to 
the Lords ; or ‘ that a Bill should be sent up for sus- 
pending the Paper Duties for a year ; or that a Bill 
should be sent up reducing those duties gradually year 
by year ; or fourthly that with the Repeal of the Paper 
Duties should be couxoled the imposition of Sx^irit Duties. 
Viscount Palmerston said he really could not undertake the 
oornmxinication which Mr Gladstone wished to be submitted 
to your Majesty, and earnestly entreated Mr Gladstone to 
reconsider the matter ; he urged in detail all the reasons 
which ought to dissuade such a step, and he thought that 
he had x^roduced some impression on Mr Gladstone. It was 
agreed between them that Viscount Palmerston, instead of 
giving notice this afternoon of a Motion to-morrow, a^d laying 
the Resolution on the table this evening, should^ give notice 
this afternoon of a Motion for Thursday, and promise to lay 
the Resolution on the table to-morrow. This gives Mr Glad- 
stone more time to think, and more room to turn round in. 
Mr Milner Gibson has no intention of going out, and has so 
told Mr Gladstone, strongly advising him to stay in ; and 
Viscount Palmerston’s impression is that Mr Gladstone, having 
failed to become master of the Cabinet by a threat of resig- 
nation, will in the end yield to the almost unanimous de- 
cision of his colleagues. The only person who supported 
Mr Gladstone’s views, except Mr Milner Gibson, was the 

1 Tliis is said to have been an incident of firequent occurrence during the second 
.administration of Xiord Palmerston. 
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Buko of Argyll, who, however, like Mr Gibson, had no in- 
tention whatever of accompanying Mr Gladstone in resig- 
nation.^ . - . 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria* 

PICC^^DILLY, %tli July 1860. 

Viscoxmt Palmerston presents his humble duty to yotu’ 
Majesty, and begs to state that the House of Commons this 
night passed the three Privilege Resolutions after two 
divisions. 2 . . . 

The Debate which did not begin till half -past eight, after 
questions on the adjournment to Monday, was commenced 
by Mr Digby Seymour, Member for Southampton, who went 
into an elaborate discussion of the precedents mentioned in 
the appendix to the Report of the Committee, arguing against 
the right of the Lords. He attacked Viscount Palmerston’s 
speech, and highly praised that of Mr Gladstone, who, he 
said, if he lost his place in the Cabinet in consequence of 
that speech would be rewarded by a Throne in the affections 
of the Nation. Mr Horsman then made a very able, eloquent, 
and remarkable speech, well worth reading. . . . 

Mr Bright made an indignation speech in reply. He went 
over the same ground as the former speaker about the pre- 
cedents, was astonished and shocked at Mr Horsman^s speech, 
was displeased with the Resolutions, and with Viscoimt Pal- 
merston’s speech, was in admiration unboimded of !Mr Glad- 
stone, but all the time w^s so hoarse that his efforts to make 
himself heard gave to his utterance an appearance of passion 
even greater than that which he actually felt. After his 
speech the House began skirmishing as to the question of 
finishing the I>ebate or adjourning it, but the Resolutions 
were at last agreed to. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria* 

LAEKEN, IZth July 1860, 

My BKnovEX) Victoria, — , . . Bertie has then set out on 
his interesting journey,^ which though not without fatigue 

1 The Queen wote to King Leopold : “ As I told you in my little note of Sunday, Lord 
John became owiTe reasonable, ana is very moderate about this affair ; on the other hand 
Mr Gladstone has threatened to resign — and it is still uncertain if he will not persist in 
his intention. He is terribly excited.** 

2 The Besolutions, which the Oomiaittee recommended, and the House of Commons 
adopted, declared inter alia that the Commons had in their own hands tlie power ** so 
to impose and remit taxes, and frame bills of supply, that their rights as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time might be maintained inviolate.’* 

3 In consequence of the loyal and patriotic assistance rendered by Canada during the 
Crimean War, and the expressed d^ire of the Canadians to be visited by the Queen in 
person and to welcome one of her sons as G-ovemor-General, it was decided that the 
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will be full of information and satisfaction for his young mind. 
I am glad to hear that dear Albert went with ioim,^ he can 
have no equal to his good and distinguished father for kind- 
ness, and a wise guidance of his yoimg life. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Osborne, zist July ISGO. 

My beabest Uncle, — ... I venture now to confide a 
secret to you — the details of which you shall hear verbally 
from us when we have the happiness of seeing you in October. 
It is that our surmises respecting Louis of Hesse ^ have turned 
out to be true, and that we have reason to hope that this affair 
will be in due time realised. The feelings are very reciprocal 
on both sides, though nothing definitive irill be settled till the 
yoxmg people meet again, probably later this Autumn (hut 
not in Germany), Please do not say anything about it to 
any one. Your very great kindness and affection for our 
children has induced me to mention this to yow, who moreover 
sato the first dawning of these prospects. 

Dear Mamma starts to-day for Edinburgh — sleeping to-night 
at York. With Albert’s affectionate love, ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to Earl Canning, 

OSBORNE, 2nd August 1860. 

The Queen thanks Lord Canning^ very much for a most 
interesting letter of the 30th of May, giving a most compre- 
hensive and gratifying account of his progress thi’ough her 
Indian dominions- and of his reception of the different Princes 
and Chiefs. Such recejition and such kind considerate treat- 
ment of them is, as Lord Canning knows, entirely in u n ison 
•with the Queen’s own feelings, and both the Prince^amd herself 
have been peculiarly gratified at reading this account, and 
feel sure of the good effect it must have on these Princes, 
and on India in general. 

We have just seen Lord Clyde looking wonderfully well ; 
he speaks in high terms of Lord Camiing, and enthusiastically 
of dear Lady Canning, Alas ! another most valuable public 

Prince of Wales should make a tour there. During the course of the visit, whicli was 
made in company with the Duke of Newcastle, the Prince opened the magnificent bridge 
over the St Lawrence ; he subsequently availed himself of President Buchanan's invita- 
tion already referred to (ante, p. 373), and was received with the greatest enthusiasm at 
Washington. The Prince returned to England in November. 

1 Keferring to a previous letter, in which the Queen had informed the King of the 
Belgians that Prince Albert had accompanied the Prince of Wales as far as Plymouth. 

2 Prince Louis of Hesse, afterwards Urand Duke Louis IV. 
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servant and friend of ours. Lord Elphinstone,i only returned 
to die i Lord Canning will grieve much no doubt to hear 
this. 

Both he and Lady Canning will have heard with interest 
of the birth of our second grandchild and first grand-daughter.^ 
Nothing can go better than the Princess Royal does. Of the 
Prince of Wales’s arrival in Canada we could not yet hear, 
but shall do so in a few days. 

This cotmtry and Europe continue to be in a sVate of alarms, 
or rather more profound distrust in, the conduct and purposes 
of our neighbo'ur. Fortunately the feeling of Germany is so 
unanimous upon this subject, and the Emperor’s attempt to 
produce disaffection or division there has so signally failed 
and produced so diametrically a contrary effect, and Belgium 
has shown such an enthusiastic spirit of lo 3 ^alty onty equal 
to the public spirit which this country has shown in the 
Volunteer movement, that it is to be hoped these sinister 
designs are checked for a time at least. 

With the Prince’s kind remembrance to Lord Canning, the 
Queen concludes, hoping this letter will find him in good 
health, and Lady Canning safely returned from her expedition. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

HOLYEOOD, 1th August 1860. 

My dearest Uncle, — I have many excuses for sending a 
few hurried lines from here, instead of my usual letter, but I 
was much hurried yesterday ; the separation from baby quite 
upset me, as she too cried very much — but she is consoled 
again. 

Many thanks for your dear letter of the 3rd, which I shall 
duly answer on Friday. 

We came down here by night train, arriving at eight. We 
paid dear a visit at her really charming residence at 

Cramond,^ quite near the sea, with beautiful trees, and very 
cheerful. 

And this afternoon she was present the whole time at the 
splendid Volunteer Review, which lasted from half -past three 
till near six, in the open carriage with me, and enjoyed it so 
much ; and I was so happy to have her with me on this memor- 
able occasion, having had you with me on the previous 
occasion.’* And it was magnificent — finer decidedly than in 

t See anUy p. SIS. 

3 The Princess Charlotte of Prussia, now Heretiitary Princess of Saxe-Heiningen, was 
horn on the 34th of July. 

3 The Duchess of Xent was spending the summer at Cramond House, near Edinburgh. 

4 The Review in Hyde Park* which took place on the 28rd of June. 
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London — there were more (1,400 more), and then the scenery 
here is so splendid ! That fine moimtain of Arthur’s Seat, 
crowded with thousands and thousands to the very top — and 
the Scotch are very noisy and demonstrative in their loyalty. 
Lord Breadalbane, at the head of his Highlanders, was the 
picture of a Highland chieftain. The dust was quite fearful ! 
At nine we leave for Balmoral. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOBIA B. 

Queei^ Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

EALMORiL, September 1S60. 

Mv BELOVED Uncle, — I have no letter from you, but trust 
you are quite well. Here we have had a week of very fine 
weather, but since Saturday it has been extremeh^ cold. We 
made a most delightful incognito expedition on Tuesday last, 
4th, returning on Wednesday, 5th. We drove off from here 
quite early at eight, for twenty-one miles up to the Geldie, a 
small river — rode from here on ponies across the hills to Glen 
Fisliie, a beautiful spot, w’here the old Duchess of Bedford 
used to live in a sort of encampment of wooden huts — on to 
Loch Inch, a beautiful but not wild lake (another twenty 
miles), crossed the Spey in a ferrj^ and posted in very rough 
vehicles to Grantown, again twenty miles, coming in there 
at nine. We passed close by Ivinrara where you used to be, 
but, unfortunately, not by the house. No one knew us — 
anyw^here or at the little inn. We went under the names of 
Lord and Lady Churchill, and Lady Churchill and General 
Grey who went with us, under the names of Miss Spencer and 
Dr Grey ! Two maids only went with us (whom we had sent 
round with onr tilings), and no servants but our two excellent 
Highlanders, viz. Albert’s first stalker or head keeper, and 
my own Highland servant and factotum — both excellent, in- 
telligent, devoted people. Only when we had left was it found 
out. We posted to Tomantoul, a wretched villa^ — tourteen 
miles, in four hours 1 1 with a pair of wretched tired horses — 
over a big hilly road. At Tomantoul we again took our 
ponies and rode by Avon Side and Glen Avon, also very fine ; 
back to Loch Bulig — eight miles from here — whence we re- 
turned home in our carriage. It was a most delightful and 
enjoyable, as well as beautiful, expedition, I have been besides 
on many other ones for the day. 

In Italy I fear the state of affairs is very distressing — ^but 
really the miserable, weak, and foolish conduct of the King 
of Naples ^ and the squabbles of the whole family takes away 

1 King Francis liad just fled, from Naples to Q-aeta, and Oaribaldi shortly afterwards 
arrived in Naples. 
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all one’s sympathy ! We leave here alas ! on Saturday, stop 
till Monday evening at Edinburgh to see Mamma, and go on 
that night straight to Osborne, where we expect to arrive on 
Tuesday for breakfast. With Albert’s affectionate love, ever 
your devoted Niece, Viotopia R. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Broadl^SXDS, September ISGO. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 

Majesty, and will have the honour of waiting upon your Majesty 
at Osborne to-morrow. Your 31ajesty must naturally feel 
regret at shortening so much your Majesty’s agreeable holiday 
in the Highlands, though the happiness of meeting the Princess 
Royal must amply make amends for it ; but the fact is that 
of all the gifts which good fairies were in the habit of bestowing 
on their favourites, that which would have been the most 
desirable would have been the power which the Irishman 
ascribed to a bird, of being in two places at one and the same 
time. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

OSBOKNBj 20/^ September 1860. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and submits the accompanying letters which he has 
received from Lord John Russell, together with Lord John’s 
letter to him ; and he Certainly agrees with Lord J ohn in 
thinking that a meeting at present between your Majesty 
and the Emperor of Austria, though in many respects likely 
to be useful, would on the whole be so liable to misconstruction, 
and would prove such a fertile source of misrepresentation, 
that it would be better to avoid it. Such a meeting would 
undoubtedly be useful to the Emperor of Austria, by reason 
of the good advice which he would receive from your Majesty, 
and from His Royal Highness the Prince Consort ; but your 
Majesty will probably be able to find some other way of con- 
veying to the Emperor counsel calculated to save him from 
some of the dangers by which he appears to be beset. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Russell. 

21st Septemb&r 1860. 

The Queen received these letters from Lord Palmerston, 
who likewise communicated to her Lord John Russell’s letter. 
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respecting the hint tlxrown ont by Count Pechberg^ of a 
meeting with the Emperor of Austria. The Queen agrees 
with Lord Palmerston, that while such an inteiwiew might 
for many reasons have been desirable, under present circum- 
stances it might lead to much talk and to many rumours 
which might do harm, or at any rate give rise to useless con- 
jectures. It would therefore be better to “ nip this project 
in the bud ” as Lord John suggests, but care should be taken 
to do this in such a manner as not to let it appear that there 
w’as any disinclination on the Queen’s part to meet the 
Emperor of Austria. 


The King of Naples to Queen Victoria, 

GAfeTA, le C Octobre IS GO. 

Madame si a Scetjb, — Le memorandum qu’a la date d’au- 
jourd’hui mon Gouvernement adresse a celui de votre Majeste, 
les protestations que dans ces derniers temps je lui ai fait 
parvenir donneront a votre Majeste une idee claire des confiits 
par lesqueis j’ai passe, et de la situation ou je me trouve. 

A la sagacite de votre Majeste ne pent echapper la tran- 
scendance des evenements qm se passent dans le Koyaum© 
des Deux vSiciles, et dans les Etats Pontificaux. J’etais, et je 
suis seul a lutter centre toutes les forces de la revolution 
Em'opeemie. Cette revolution s’est presentee avec un pou- 
voir que jamais on ne lui avait connu, armes, pares d’artillerie, 
munitions, vaisseaux, rien ne lui a manque, pas meme les ports 
d’une puissance loour se recruter, et son drapeau pour la 
couwir. 

Ces evenements etablissent im nouveau droit public, fonde 
sur la destruction des anciens traites et des principes reconnus 
du droit des gens. La cause que je defends seul a Naples 
n'est pas seulement ma propre cause ; elle est la cause de tons 
les Souverains et de tous les iStats independants. 

La question qui se debat dans le Koj^aume des Deux Siciles, 
est une question de vie ou de mort pour d’autres Etats d' Europe. 

C’est a ce txtre, et non par un interet personnel que J’ose 
m’adresser a la haute raison de votre Maj este, a Sa prevoyance 
et a Sa justice. 

La grande position qu’occupe votre Majeste dans le monde, 
Sa sagesse, les relations amicales qui ont toujours exists entre 
nos deux families, et la bienveillanee particuliere dont votre 

1 In a letter to Mr Julian Fane, Count Kechberg, the Austrian Foreign Minister, had 
said that he had desired to bring abont an interview between the Queen and the Emperor 
of Austria, but that there would have been difficulties in the way. Lord John Bussell 
was of opinion that the idea should be nipped in the bud, and in this Lord Palmerston 
fully concurred. 
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Majest© a daign© toujours m’honorer, me font esperer, que 
votr© Majest© verra dans cet appel que je fais aveo confiance 
a Sa politique et a Sa justice, une nouvell© preuv© du respect 
que j’ai eu toujours pour Elle, d© Faffection sincere, et des 
sentiments de haute consideration avec lesquels j’ai Fhonneur 
d’etre, Madame ma Soeur, de votre Majeste, le bon Frere, 

Fbakoois. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen V%ctoria. 

IjAEE::E]sr, November 1860. 

My beloved Victobia, — . . . Bertie’s visit seems to have 
gone off most splendidly ,* its effects will be useful. The 
enemies of England always flatter themselves that mischief 
may come from that part of the world. To see, therefore, 
friendly feelings arise, instead of war, will disappoint them 
much. Alfred’s appearance at the Cape ^ has also been a 
most wise measure. South Africa has a great future to 
expect, it is a pity it is so far and I too old to go there ; the 
plants alone are already a great temptation. I should like 
very much to hear what came to your knowledge of the 
Warsaw meeting.^ Prince Gortschakoff tried hard to make it 
believe that it would bring Russia nearer to France. If this 
was to be the result of the meeting it would be a very sad one 
indeed. . . . 

The way in which the English Press misunderstands all 
these things is quite lamentable. The meeting of the Sove- 
reigns had this time a ^better object than the oppression of 
the liberties of IsTations ; that this should not be seen by 
people who would be the first sufferers of the supremacy 
of a certain, power is very lamentable, but they see everything 
only according to the colour of their spectacles. Le Fli- 
bttsUve movement at Naples is very shameful, but that poor 
King has been so calumniated that Garibaldi is the rag© of 
the present moment ; Colonel Walker ^ has been shot, and 

1 Prince Alfred, who, some time before, had been appointed to the Euryalus^ in the 
course of the summer visited South Africa. After making a tour through Eaffraria, 
Natal, and the Orange Pree State, he returned to Gape Town, where, in ^ptember, he 
laid the foundation stone of the breakwater in Table Bay. In a letter written by tije 
Prince Consort a few weeks earlier to Baron Stockmar, he remarks upon the noteworthy 
coincidence that almost in the same week in which the elder brother would open the great 
bridge across the St Lawrence, tlie younger would lay the foundation stone of the break- 
water for the Cape Town Harbour. What a cheering picture is here,'* he wrote, “ of 
the progress and expansion of the British race, and of the useful co-operation of tlie 
Boyal family in the civilisation which England has developed and advanced ” ihije oj 
the Evince Consort^ vol, v. p. 88), 

2 The Emperors of Bussia and Austria, and the Prince Kegent of Prussia met at War- 
saw on 20th October, and held a conference which extended over several days. 

3 Walker, in the course of one of the Nicaraguan revolutions, had seized <he supreme 
pow«r, and bad been recognised as President by the IT.S. Government ; he was after- 
wards expelled, and, on venturing to return, was arrested, and shot on the 26th ol 
September 1860, 
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Garibaldi, who comes out of that self-same school, is divinised. 
But it is time I should end. With my best love to dear Albert, 
I remain ever, my beloved Victoria, your devoted old Gncle, 

Leopold B. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John EusselL 

WKi'DSOR Castle, 3rd Kovcmber ISGO. 

The Queen returns the enclosed draft,^ which she is afraid 
is not likely to produce the beneficial results which Lord John 
seems to anticipate. 

The expression of our hope, that Home and Venetia, from 
their Italian nationality, will soon share in the freedom and 
good government of the rest of Italy, can only be understood 
as a declaration on our part that we wish to see them share 
the annexation to Sardinia, after that of the Two Sicilies shall 
have been completed. 

The declaration at the end after the quotations of the 
former protests, vague as it is, viz. ‘‘ That if other Powers 
interfere England would do as she pleases,” means either 
nothing at ail (for England is free to do as she pleases) or it 
means a threat of war, either an empty threat, or one in- 
tended to be followed up when the occasion arises. The first 
'•would hardly be dignified for a great Power like England, 
and as to the second, the Queen for one is not prepared to 
decide to go to war to ensure the success of the Italian Revo- 
lution. 

But is such a declaration at the present moment called 
for by anything that has happened ? Another despatch has 
accepted as satisfactory the French explanation about the 
order given to the fleet before Gaeta, and Austria has re- 
newed her assurances that she will not interfere ; the only 
Power likely to continue to interfere and to produce war — 
Sardinia — is held to have an exceptional right to it, as an 

Italian ” Power. 

The Queen thinks this important despatch should not be 
laid before her again without its having received the deliberate 
consideration and assent of the whole Cabinet, and in case 
Lord John should bring it before them the Queen would wish 
him to communicate this letter also to them, as embodying 
her views on the subject. 

1 This draft despatch, prepared in order to be sent to all the Powers, expressed approval 
of the Italian Revolution. It concluded : ** Her Majesty *s Government deem it right 
to declare that if any other Power should attempt forcible interference, Her Majesty^s 
Government will bold themselves free to act in such a manner as the rights of nations, 
the independence of Italy, and the interests of Europe may seem to them to require.** 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Pebcbroke Lodge, SrcZ JVovemler 1S60. 

Lord John Rnssell presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

With regard to the position of Great Britain, Lord John 
Russell is bound to advise that it shall not suffer by the change 
of circumstances. 

From 1815 to 1859 Austria ruled Italy. If Italians had 
reason to complain, England had nothing to fear from the use 
of Austrian influence against British interests. 

But if France were to sway the united Navies of Genoa 
and Naples, and Great Britain to look on from fear or apathy, 
or excessive love of peace, she might soon have to defend her 
possessions of Malta, Corfu, and Gibraltar. 

Austria would hardly attempt any new aggression on Italy, 
unless she were assisted by France. 

Italy as one Power would derive strength from the declara- 
tion of Great Britain, as a disinterested friend. 

A letter of Lord Cowley will show your Majesty the sus- 
picions and doubts which exist as to French policy in Italy.^ 
All these projects will be scattered to the winds by the word 
of the British Government. 


Qvsen Victoria to the King of Naples, 

Windsor castle, 3rd: Novemher 1860. 

Sib, my Bbotheb, — The letter I have received from your 
Majesty, dated from Gaeta on the 6th of October, is alto- 
gether devoted to political considerations. 

These considerations have for a long time occupied the 
thoughts of my confidential advisers, and I have directed them 
to conv^ to my Ministers abroad such instructions as occa- 
sion appeajped to me to require. 

I will therefore confine this letter to those topics which are 
not the immediate subjects of political controversy. 

Upon your Majesty’s accession to the Throne I lost no time 
in assuring your Majesty of my sincere wishes for the pros- 
perity of your reign, and the permanence of your dynasty. 

At the same time I was fully aware of the difficulties of 
the period at which your Majesty succeeded to the Crown. 
That these difficulties should not have been surmounted, and 
that they should now threaten to overwhelm the Monarchy, 

1 liOrd Cowley wrote that he had heard through Gonnt Mettemich that the Bxaperor 
of the French would never consent to the annexation of Naples to Piedmont, that he 
willed the P<me to retain Umbria and the Marches, and that the Bomagna should be an 
independent State. 
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of which yoTjr Majesty is the heir, is to me a source of deep 
concern. 

It only remains that I should ask your Majesty to express 
to the Queen my sincere sympathy in her misfortunes. I 
avail myself of this opportunity to renew to yom' Majesty 
the assurance of the invariable friendship and iiigh considera- 
tion with which I am. Sir, my Brother, your Majesty's good 
Sister, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, V6th Xoveniber IS 60. 

Mv BEXiOVEB Uncee, — . . . Here we have the happiness 
of having our dear Alfred back since the 9th, who gives vcrg 
interesting accounts of his expedition, and has brought back 
many most interesting trophies, splendid horns of all those 
wonderful animals, photographs, etc. He is grown, though 
very short for his age, but I think less so than his brother at 
the same age. Major Covrell ^ gives an excellent report of him 
in every way, which, as you will readily believe, makes us 
very happy. He is really such a dear, gifted, handsome child, 
that it makes one doubly anxious he should have as iew 
failings as mortal men can have. Our poor Bertie is still on 
the Atlantic, detained by very contrary winds, which those 
large vessels with only an auxiliary screw and only eight days’ 
coal cannot make any way against. Two powerful steamers 
have now gone out to look for him and bring him in. . . . 

With Albert’s affectionate love, et»er 3 mur devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Viscount Bahnersion to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 22}zd yovemler ISOO. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty^ to your 
Majesty, and begs to submit that, as it appears froi^i a despatch 
from Lord Cowley that the commercial negotiations at Paris 
have been brought to a conclusion, and that Mr Cobden has 
left Paris, the time has come for yom' Majesty to consider 
what substantial mark of your Majesty’s approval your 
Majesty would be pleased to confer upon Mr Cobden. Mr 
Cobden has now for about twelve months been laboriously 
employed without salary or emolument in negotiating the 
complicated details of commercial arrangements between 
England and France, which cannot fail to tend to the material 

1 illajor (afterwards Sir John) Cowell was appointed as Tutor to Prince Alfred in 1856. 
He was then a TAeutenant of Engineers, and had been Adjutant to Sir Harry Jones at 
Bonaarsmid and before Sebastopol. 
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advantage of both countries, but more especially to the in- 
creased development of the industry and commerce of your 
Majesty’s subjects. It would be an ungracious proceeding 
to leave the services of Mr Cobden with no other acknow- 
ledgment than the praises contained in a Foreign Office 
despatch, and Viscount Palmerston therefore with the con- 
currence of Lord John Russell would beg to submit for the 
gracious approval of your Majesty that Mr Cobden might be 
olfered his choice of being created a Knight Grrand Cross of 
the Civil Order of the Bath, or of being made a Member of 
your Majesty’s Privy Council. 

{Note, in Queen's hand, — Was agreed to offer him either to 
be made a P.C., or a Baronet.) ^ 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Laeken, 22mZ November I860. 

My beloved Victoria, — I have to thanlc you for a most 
kind letter of the 20th. I hop© you will see the young and 
very nice Empress of Austria,^ perhaps you made a little 
excursion to Plymouth. I had, and have still, some cold, 
and therefore I was apprehensive of waiting at the station 
on the 20th in the evening ; I sent Mari© and Philip to receive 
the Empress. Yesterday before daybreak I went myself to 
Antwerp. I first paid the Empress a visit, and then I took 
her to your beautiful ship. She was much struck with it, 
and it was kind of you, and indeed, for an invalid, in- 
valuable. It will show, besides, that even beyond Garibaldi, 
and that amiable, disinterested Annexsbiidev, you can feel 
some interest. I saw the Empress already di'essed for her 
departure, but I think there is something very peculiar about 
her, which is very pleasing. Poor soul, to see her go away 
under, I -^ear, not very safe circumstances, as she coughs a 
great deal, ^quit© grieves one ; though it certainly increased 
my stupid cold, still I should have been sorry not to have 
assisted at her going to sea. It was a beautiful day, but this 
night it has begun to blow from the West-south- west, which 
I fear will create a sea to the Westward. 

Tliat you had your sons about you must have been a great 
satisfaction to you. Bertie got well through his truly tre^ 
mendous tour. I think that the effect on the Americans will 
last for some time. That the poor Duke of Newcastle got 
home without accident is surprising. Afiy has something most 

1 Mr Oobdeu tolined both the Honours. 

2 The Bnapreas Blizabeth was on her way to Madeira, in a ship placed at her disposal 
by the Queen. 
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wdnning, and is a dear little rogue. Eiigeiiie''s expedition ^ 
is most astonishing. She also coughs much, and I never 
heard Scotland recommended for Winter excursions. I 
believe that the death of her sister affected her a good deal. 
She seems to have been a good deal clioquee that she had been 
dancing in Africa when that poor sister was dying. Next to 
this, there seems a difference of opinion -svith her master on 
the subject of the Pope. You ^viii recollect that at the time 
of liis elections the clergy rendered him undoubted good 
service ; I even doubt that he would have been elected vithout 
their aid. Now he puts the axe to the root of the whole 
Catholic Church by destroying the Pope, and he does this 
u'itliout the slightest provocation^ and for the benefit of the 
revolution et des revolutiojinaircs. . . . 

I remain ever, my beloved Victoria, yom* devoted Uncle, 

Leopold B. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, Deceniber 1S60. 

Dearest Uncle, — I hasten to announce to you that yester- 
day our dear 3 ?'oung couple here were engaged, and that we 
are all v’evj happj^.- Louis was spoken to yesterday on our 
return from Aldershot by Albert, — who told him he would 
have an opportunity of speaking to Alice — and this ox^por- 
tunity he took last night after dinner when he was standing 
alone with her at the fire, and every one else was occupied in 
talking. They whispered it to me, ^and then, after we left 
the drawing-room, we sent for good Louis — and the young 
people met and confirmed in a very toucliing manner ivhat they 
had merely been able to whisper to one another before. He was 
very much overcome. He is a dear, good, amiable, high-princi- 
pled yoimg man — ^who I am sure will make our dearest Alice 
very happy, and she will, I am sure, be a most devote/i loving 
wife to him. She is very, very happy, and it is a picture to see 
their young, happy faces beaming with love for one another. 
Alice is so extremely reasonable and quiet. She wishes every- 
thing kind and affectionate to be said to you, and hopes for your 
hlessing ! I am very, very hapioy, so are we both, bvit I am still 
a good deal agitated and flurried by the whole event. 

On Tuesday the Empress arrives, but only to luncheon. 
I must end now in haste. Ever your devcted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Praj^ tell it to good Philip, and also to Leopold and Marie. 

1 The Empress of the Erencli was making a tour in England and Scotland for tiiS 
benefit of her health ; she had sustained a bereavement by the death of her sister, the 
Duchess of Alba. 2 See p. 405. 
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Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 1st Deceniber 1S60. 

The Queen lias received Lord Palmerston’s second letter 
respecting the Bishopric of Worcester,^ just as she was going 
to answer the first. While not objecting to the nomination 
of Mr Bayley,^ she wanted to point out the importance of, at a 
future vacancy, not to confine the selection to respectable 
parish priests, but to bear in mind that the B^nch of Bishops 
should not be left devoid of some University men of acknow' 
ledged standing and theological learning ; it vrould be seriously 
weakened if, in controversies on points of doctrine agitating 
the Church, no value were attached to the opinions at least 
of some of those who are to govern her. Lord Palmerston 
may now have an opportunity of selecting a stronger man 
of Liberal views from Cambridge. 

Viscoimt Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, 2nd December I860. 

Viscount Pahnerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and very sincerely congratulates your Majesty upon 
the arrangement of a marriage which bids so fair to secure for 
Her Boyal Highness the Princess Alice that happiness to 
which her amiable and estimable qualities so justly entitle her. 

With respect to bishops. Viscount Palmerston would beg 
to submit that the bishops are in the Church w^hat generals 
of districts are in the Army : their chief duties consist in 
watching over the clergy of their diocese, seeing that they 
loerform properly their parochial duties, and preserving 
harmony between the clergy and the laity, and softening the 
asperities between the Established Church and the Dissenters. 
For these purposes it is desirable that a bishop should have 
practical knowledge of parochial functions, and should not be 
of an o^^eiibearing and intolerant temperament. His diocesan 
duties are enough to occupy all his time, and the less he en- 
gages in theological disputes the better. Much mischief has 
been done by theological bishops, and if the Bench were filled 
with men like the Bishops of Oxford and Exeter there would 
be no religious peace in the land. Nor have men chosen 
merely for their learning succeeded better ; Thirlwail, Bishop 
of St David’s, and Blomfield, the late Bishop of London, were 
chosen on account of their learning ; the former is acknow- 

1 "Bishop Henry Pepys had died in November, and was succeeded in the following 
January by Canon Henry Philpott of Norwicb, Master of St Oatbanne*s OoUege, Cam- 
bridge. 

a Probably the Eev. Endlius Bay ley. Hector of St George’s, Bloomsbury : now the 
Rev. Sir BmiUus Baurie, 
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ledged to be inefficient, the latter greatly mismanaged his 
diocese. The theological learning of the Bishop of Exeter^ 
has caused much mischief to the Established Church. Viscount 
Palmerston would also beg to submit that the intolerant 
maxims of the High Church bishops have exasperated the 
Dissenters who form a large portion of the nation, and have 
given offence to many good Churchmen. The Bishop of 
Exeter, the late Bishop of Carlisle,^ and the late Bishop of 
Kochester,^ the two latter individuals kind-hearted and good- 
natured men, refused to consecrate burial grounds miless a 
wall of separation divided the portion allotted to Churchmen 
from the portion allotted to Dissenters — a demand which gave 
offence to both communities. Viscount Palmerston would 
beg to submit that several of the bishops whom he has had 
the honour of recommending to your Majesty had distinguished 
themselves by their classical and academical attainments, 
and he may mention in this respect the names of Baring, 
Longley, Tait, Wigram, and Waldegrave. Viscount Palmer- 
ston can assure your Majesty that although his selection of 
bishops has been much found fault with by the High Church, 
Puseyite, and semi-Catholic Party, they have given great 
satisfaction to the nation at large, and Viscoxmt Palmerston 
has received communications to that effect, verbal and written, 
from persons of all classes, and political parties in all parts 
of the cotmtry. The people of this cormtry are essentially 
Protestant, they feel the deepest aversion to Catholicism, and 
they see that the High Church, Tractarian, and Puseyite 
doctrines lead men to the Church oi>Rome. The disgraceful 
scenes last year at St George’s in the East ^ were only an 
exaggerated outbm'st of a very general and deeply-rooted 
feeling. Viscount Palmerston believes that the clergy of the 
Established Church were never more exemplary in the per- 
formance of their duties, more respected by the Laity and, 
generally speaking, on better terms with the No^^cdnformist 
body than at the present time. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

AVINDSOR CASTLES, 4/A December 1860. 

Mv BEXiOVEi> Uncle, — have to thank you for another 
dear letter of the 29th. I trust that you have received both 

1 Henry Pbillpotta, who was Bishop from 1830 to 1869, 

2 The Hon. Henry Montagu VilUers, who was transferred to Durham- 

3 George Hurray, who had died in the previous February. 

4 For a considerable period, during 1869, discreditable scenes of brawling took place 
at this Church as a protest gainst the High Church practices of the Eoctor, the Rev, 
Bryan King. 
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mine now. We expect the Empress at half-past one, and I 
will certainly give her yoxir message. She is very amiable, 
and one must like her. There seems to be no doubt that 
there were many scenes, partly about the Pope, and also on 
account of her sister^ s funeral ; she was so angry with Fould 
about it that she insisted on his dismissal.^ Then the Priests 
are said to try and work upon her, and say that her son will 
die if the Emperor continues dans cette voie against the Pope. 

We saw Mr Elliot ^ from Naples yesterday, v ho has always 
been very fair. He says that if, when the King came to the 
Throne, he had only insisted on the laws of the country being 
properly carried out, no reforms or change in the Constitution 
would have been necessary — ^but from the want of energy, 
and also no strength of intellect and great indecision of charac- 
ter of the poor King, as well as an unfortunate Pietdt for the 
memory of his father, nothing right was done ; bad counsellors 
surrounded him, the Queen Mother had a bad influence, and 
finally everything was given up as lost — ^when it might yet 
have been prevented. They dislike extremely being annexed, 
but prefer it to having back the former state of things. 

We have since ten or twelve days almost incessant rain, so 
that we shall soon be on an island. This is the more distressing 
as we can’t go to Osborne at present — there being a sort of 
epidemic fever which the doctors declare is in the air and that 
it would be running too great a risk if we went. But we have 
perpetual simshine in the house when we look at our dear 
young lovers, who are so happy, so devoted to each other, 
that it does one good to met it ; he is so modest and unassuming 
that we feel as if he was one of our own children ; and he is so 
good and amiable, has such an open honest character, such a 
warm heart, such high principles, and is withal so merry and 
aufgewecJct that I feel we have gained a son and shall not lose 
a daughter — ^for we shall be able to have them a good deal 
with us," Xvpuis not having any duties to detain him much at 
home at present. I can’t say what happiness and comfort it 
is to me. I feel my dear child will first of all have a peaceful, 
quiet, happy home, without difiSlculties — and secondly, that 
she will not be entirely cut off from us and monopolised as 
our poor Vicky is. 

I add a few lines since we have seen the Empress. She 
came at half-past one, and stayed till a little after three- She 
looked very pretty, but very sad — and in speaking of her 
health and of her return from Algiers began to cry. She 
seems to be much better, however, for her journey ; before 
she could neither eat nor sleep, nor would she take notice of 
1 See omie, p. 333* 2 See oente, p. 356. 
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anything. She never mentioned the Emperor but once when 
she offered his compliments, and there was not the slightest 
allusion to politics. It is altogether very strange. She 
remains another week in England, and then goes back as she 
came. I gave her yoLir message, and she enquired after you. 
Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WINDSOR Castle, llth December 1S60, 

My BEXiOVED U^srcLE, — I have to thank you for two most 
land letters of the 4th and 7th. Your kind interest in our 
dear child’s happiness — your approval of this marriage of our 
dear Alice, wliich, I cannot deny, has been for long an ardent 
wish of mine, and just therefore I feared so much it never would 
come to pass, gives us the greatest pleasure. Noic — that all 
has been so happily settled, and that I find the young man so 
very charming — my joy, and my deep gratitude to God are 
ver^’' great ! He is so loveable, so very yotmg, and like one of 
our own children — not the least in the way — but a dear, 
pleasant, bright companion, full of fun and spirits, and I am 
sure %vill be a great comfort to us, besides being an excellent 
husband to our dear, good Alice, who, though radiant with 
joy and much in love (which well she may be), is as quiet and 
sensible as possible. 

The Empress is still here, and enjoys her liberty of all 
tilings. We went to town for the Smithfield Cattle Show 
yesterday, and visited her at Clar^ge’s Hotel. She very 
civilly wanted us to avoid the trouble, but we felt that it 
would not be civil if we did not, and that hereafter even the 
French might say that she had not been treated with due 
respect. She looked very pretty, and was in very good spirits, 
but again carefully avoided any allusion to her husband and 
to politics, though she talked a great deal about allashe was 
seeing ! . . . 

I must now wish you good-bye. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 



INTBODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER XXX 


Eably in 1861 — a year destined to close in sorrow and desolation — 
Queen Victoria experienced a heavy grief in the dea;bh of her mother, 
the Duchess of Kent, at the age of seventy-four. 

In January, fresh overtures were made to Lord Palmerston by the 
Conservative leaders, with a view of supporting him in office against 
the dissentients in his Ministry, especially Lord Jolm Russell and 
Mr Gladstone, whose views on the questions of Reform and National 
Defence respectively were opposed to those of the Premier. Lord 
Palmerston was indifferent to the support of Mr Gladstone ; but a 
unity of view on the Italian policy of the Government held the three 
Liberal statesmen together. 

The attack on the Paper Duties was repeated by Mr Gladstone, 
who, on this occasion, combined all his fiscal proposals in a single 
Bill. The measure, after strong opposition, passed the Commons 
by a majority of fifteen, and the Peers subsequently accepted the 
Budget, which took a penny off the income tax, while maintaining 
the existing tea and sugar Duties. In July, Lord John Russell, 
who had entered Parliament in 1813, before he came of age and 
had been leader of the House of Commons at the time of the Queen’s 
accession, was transferred to the House of Lords. In August, the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, with the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, paid a third visit to Ireland. 

The affairs of Italy still continued to attract public attention. At 
the end of 1860, the FrenGh fleet had been despatched to Gaeta to 
protect the interests of Fling Francis ; this protection, given in 
violation of the principle of non-intervention, was withdrawn in 
January, and the garrison surrendered to the Piedmontese Admiral. 
On the 18th of February, the new Parliament of Italy met at Turin, 
the debates emphasising the vital necessity of including both Rome 
and Veivatia in. a united nation ; Victor Emmanuel was declared 
lOng of Ita^ly, a title promptly recognised by Great Britain ; but in 
June, to the profound grief of the Italian nation, Cavour, its Prime 
Minister, and the mainspring of the Piedmontese policy, died while 
still in the prime of life. 

King Frederick William of Prtissia had died in January, and was 
succeeded by his brother, William I., Prince of Prussia, who was 
crowned with Queen Augusta, at Konigsberg, on the 18th of October, 
Lord Clarendon attending as British representative. In the follow- 
ing month. Bang Pedro of Portugal, son and successor of Donna 
Maria, and his brother Ferdinand, died of typhoid fever; another 
brother, Prince John, succumbed to the same malady before the close 
of the year. 

Events of great importance took place in North America, where 
the secession of South Carolina was followed by that of other Southern 
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States. The delegates of the latter assembled in February at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and nominated J eff erson Davis as their President, 
Abraham Lincoln having been previously elected as the new President 
of the United States. The first shot had been fired, on the 9th of 
January, in Charleston Harbour, where a Secessionist battery opened 
its guns on a vessel sent hy the Federal Government to reinforce 
Fort Sumter, In April, the Confederate troops attacked the Fort, 
which was compelled to smrender, whereupon President Lincoln 
issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 volunteers ; President Davis 
replied by issuing (in default of an official fleet) letters of marque 
to privately owned vessels, and Lincoln declared the Southern ports 
in a state of blockade. In May, Lord John Russell announced that 
the British Government would recognise the South as a belligerent 
power, and a proclamation of neutrality was issued. At Bull Run, 
on the 21st of July, the Federals were defeated, and fled in confusion 
to Wasliington. Hostilities continued during the year, and Great 
Britain was nearly involved in war, by the seizure, on the 8th of 
November, by the captain of a Feder^ vessel, the San Jacinto^ of 
Messrs Slidell and Mason, the envoys accredited by the Confederate 
States to Great Britain and France. This liigh-handed action was 
taken while the envoys in question were passengers to Europe, by 
the British mail steamer Tren% between Havana and St Thomas, and 
the public mind of Great Britain was greatly excited in consequence ; 
but eventually the envoys were transferred to a British sliip-of-war, 
and arrived in Great Britain, not, however, imtil in view of a tlireat- 
ened aggression on British North America, troops had been des- 
patched from England to strengthen the Canadian garrisons on the 
frontier. The despatch of Lord Russell to the American Government, 
which led to a pacific result, had been revised by Prince Albert, in the 
direction of leaving open to that Government an honourable retreat 
from the aggressive attitude they had taken up ; the Prince’s action 
in this respect, the beneficial effect of wliioh it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, was destined to be the last of a long series of political 
services rendered to this coimtry. 

It had become apparent in the autumn that Prince Albert’s normal 
health was impaired, and in November he began to sufier from per- 
sistent insomnia ; towards the end of the month the fever oi^ginated 
which was to prove fatal to him. He suffered at first from rheumatic 
pains and constant weakness, until, early in December, what was 
thought to be influenza developed, and the Prince was confined to 
his room. By the 11th Ms condition, though not hopeless, had 
become grave, and the serious nature of the illness was made public ; 
and, although on the 12th the Queen could write hopefully to King 
Leopold, the malady continued to increase. On the evening of the 
13th, a rally took place, and encouraging reports were brought hourly 
to the Queen through the night ; but congestion of the lungs super- 
vened on the following day, in the closing hours of which, to the 
inexpressible grief both of the Queen and her subjects, the Prince 
passed peacefully away. The letters of the Queen to Kang Leopold 
and Lord Canning express, in language to wMch nothing can be added, 
the intensity of her grief, and, no less, the noble and unselfish courage 
with wMch she resolved to devote her life to her children and coixntry. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Broadlanbs, January 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to be allowed to wish your Majesty and 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort many prosperous 
returns of New Year’s Day, with increasing happiness to your 
Majesty and the Royal Family, and progressive advantage 
to the Nation who have the good fortune to have your Majesty 
for their Sovereign ; and to adopt the language of Pope, he 
would say, 

“ May day improve on day, and year on year. 

Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear.*’ 

This Autumn and Winter, however, have been productive of 
events in three of the four quarters of the Globe, which future 
years are not likely to jrjepeat. The captizre of Pekin in Asia 
by British and French troops ; the Union in Europe of nearly 
the whole of Italy into one Monarchy ; and the approaching 
and virtually accomplished Dissolution in America of the 
great Northern Confederation, are events full of importance 
for the future, as well as being remarkable in time present. 

Viscount Palmerston submits two letters which your 
Majesty may feel an interest in seeing. With regard to that 
from Lord John Russell stating a half -formed wish to go to 
the House of Lords, Viscount Palmerston does not expect 
that the desire will be repeated when the Session begins, 
although Lord John said last year that he felt attendance in 
the House of Commons in addition to the labour of his office, 
more than he could well get through. He would be a loss to 
Viscount Palmerston in the House of Commons, especially 
after the removal of Mr Sidney Herbert to the House of Lords ; ^ 
and speaking confidentially to your Majesty with regard to 
the future. Viscount Palmerston would think himself doing 


1 Hr H<5rbert bad been latterly in bad health, and resigned office in the summer, 
died on the ind of August. 
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better service by recommending the House of Lords for Mr 
Gladstone, than for Lord John Russell. 

Mr Herbert will take the title of Lord Herbert of Lea, the 
title of Herbert being that borne by his eider brother during 
the life of the late Lord Pembroke. 

The other letter from Lord Malmesbury relates to a com- 
munication which he made to Viscount Palmerston last year 
from Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli at the beginning of the 
Session, to the effect that, if the Government were then to 
break up from internal dissensions, the Conservative Party 
would support during the then ensuing Session any administra- 
tion which Viscount Palmerston might be able provisionally 
to make, to carry through the business of the Session.^ Vis- 
count Palmerston is not aware of any circumstances which can 
have led to the expectation that the present administration is 
likely to be broken up by internal divisions in the course of this 
next Session. There are no questions ahead so likely to 
produce discord as the Reform Bill of last year, and the 
differences between the two Houses about the Paper Duties, 
about which it was very difficult to prevent Lord John and 
Mr Gladstone from flying off, or the Fortification Question, 
upon which Mr Gladstone announced to his colleagues, nearly 
a dozen times, that he was firmly resolved to resign. Viscount 
Palmerston has asked Lord Malmesbury to come over to him 
to Broadlands at any time before the 21st or 22nd of this 
month, which is the probable time at which the Cabinet will 
have to meet in London. 

Viscoimt Palmerston finds he has not got Lord John 
Russell’s letter at hand, but the only thing of any interest in 
it was the intimation which Viscount Palmerston quoted. 


Tlie Emperor of the French to Queen Victoria* 

Paris, le SI ueccmhre 1860. 

Mauame et Tabs onfiRE Scetjb, — Je ne veux pas laisser 
cette anii6e s’^couler sans venir porter a votre Majesty Fex- 
pression de mes souhaits pour son bonheur et celui du Prince 
et de sa famille. J’espere que Fannee qui va commencer sera 
heureuse pour nos deux nations, et qu’elle verra encore nos 
liens S 0 resserrer. L’Exirope est bien agit^e, mais tant que 
FAngleterre et la France s’entendent, le mal pourra se localiser. 

Je f^licite votre Majesty du sueces que nos deux armees 

1 In his memoirs, Iiord Halmeabnry describe aa interview with Iiord and "L^y 
Palmemton on tho 1st of Jnne ISetO, apparently the one at whioh this communication 
was made, It is evident/' ho writes, ** be |fK>rd PalmerstonJ does not wish to lose 
Iiord John, though he would ho very glad if dladatone resigned.'' 
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ont obtenu en Chine ; laissons toujours nos etendards unis ; 
car Dieu semble les prot6ger. 

J’ai bien envi© lTinp4ratiic© qui a pu vous fair© une visit© 
et revoir votr© charmante famill© : eile en a et© bien heureuse. 

Je saisis avec empressement cett© occasion d© renouveler a 
votre Majestd les sentiments de haute estim© et d© sincere 
amiti© avec lesquels je suis, de votre Majest© 1© bon Frer©;, 

^Napoleon. 

The Princess Poyal to Queen Victoria and the Prince Albert, 

Potsdam, 2nd January ISGl. 

Beloved Pabents, — At last I can find a moment for mj’-seK 
to sit down and collect my thoughts and to writ© to you an 
account of these two last ^eadful days ! My head is in such 
a state, I do not know where I am hardly — whether I am in 
a dream or awake, what is yesterday and what to-day ! 
What we have so long expected is come at last ! All the 
confusion, bustle, excitement, noise, etc., is all swallowed up 
in that one thought for me — have seen death for the first 
time ! It has made an impression upon me that I shall never, 
never forget as long as I live — ^and I feel so ill, so confused and 
upset by all that I have gone through in the last forty-eight 
hours, that you must forgive me if I writ© incoherently and 
uncleaidy. But to go back to Monday evening (it seems to 
me a year now). At a quarter to eight in the evening of Mon- 
day the 31st, I took dear darling Affie to the railway station, 
and took leave of him wKih a heavy heart. You know I love 
that dear boy distractedly, and that nothing could have 
given me more pleasure than his dear, long-wished-for visit. 
At nine o’clock Fritz and I went to tea at the Prince Regent’s ; 
we four were alone together. The Princess was rather low 
and unwell, the Prince low-spirited, and I thinking of nothing 
but Aifi^ and of how dear he is. While w© were sitting at 
tea we received bad news from Sans Souci,^ but nothing to 
make us particularly uneasy. Fritz and I went home and to 
bed, not being in a humour to sit up till twelve. 

About half -past one we heard a knock at the door and my 
wardrobe maid brought in a telegram saying the King was 
given up, and a not© from the Prince Regent saying he was 
going up immediately. W© got up in the greatest hurry and 
dressed — I hardly know how ; I put on just what I found, 
and had not time to do my hair or anything. After w© had 
hurried on our clothes we went downstairs and out— for 
there was no time to get a carriage or a footman or anything 

1 palaxje at; PotB<3lam, btiilt by Prederick tbe Great, the usual residence of the 
ot Prussia, 
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— it was a splendid night, but twelve degrees of cold (Reaumur). 
I thought I was in a dream finding myself alone in the street 
with Fritz at two o’clock at night. We went to the Prince 
Regent’s, and then with them in their carriages to the railw^ay 
station — we four all alone in the train. We arrived at Sans 
Souci and went directly into the room where the King lay — 
the stillness of death was in the room — only the light of the 
fire and of a dim lamp. We approached the bed and stood 
there at the foot of it, not daring to look at on© another or to 
say a word. The Queen was sitting in an armchair at the 
head of the bed, her arm underneath the King’s head, and her 
head on the same pillow on which he lay ; with her other 
hand she continually wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
You might have heard a pin drop ; no sound was heard but 
the crackling of the fire and the death-rattley that dreadful 
sound which goes to one’s heart, and w^hich tells plainly that 
life is ebbing. This rattling in the throat lasted about an 
hour longer, and then the King lay motionless. The doctors 
bent their heads low to hear whether he still breathed — and 
we stood, not even daring to sit down, watching the death- 
struggle ; every now and then the King breathed very fast 
and loud, but never unclosed his eyes ; he was very red in 
the face, and the cold perspiration pouring from his forehead. 

I never spent such an a^ul time I And to see the poor 
Queen sitting there quite rent my heart — tliree, four, five, 
six, seven struck, and we were still standing there — on© 
member of the family came in after the other and remained 
motionless in the room, sobs only bifeaking the silence. Oh ! 
it is dreadful to see a person die ! All the thoughts and feelings 
that crowded on my mind in those hours I cannot describe, 
more than in my whole past lifetime. The light of the morning 
dawned, and the lamps were taken away — oh, how sad for 
the first morning in the year I W© all went into the next 
room, for I assure you, anxiety, watching, standing, and 
crying had worn us out. The Princess fell asleep on a 
chair, I on a sofa, and the rest walked up and down the room 
asking one another. How long will it last ? Towards the 
middle of the day, Marianne and I went into the room alone, 
as w© wished to stay there ; we cam© up and kissed the Queen’s 
hand and knelt down and kissed the King’s ; it was quite 
warm still. W© stood about and waited till five o’clock and 
then had some dinner, and I felt so sick and faint and unwell, 
that Fritz sent me here to bed. At one o’clock this morning 
I got up and dressed, and heard that the King had not many 
minutes more to live, but by the time I had got the carriage I 
heard all was over. I drove to Sans Souci and saw the iSng 
voi^ m 14* 
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and Queen. May God bless and preserve them, and may 
theirs be a long and happy and blessed reign. Then I went 
into the room where the King lay, and I could hardly bring 
myself to go away again. There was so much of comfort in 
looking at that quiet, peaceful form, at rest at last after all 
he had suffered — gone home at last from this world of suffering 
— so peaceful and quiet he looked, like a sleeping child. Every 
moment I expected to see him move or breathe — his mouth 
and eyes closed, and such a sweet and happy expression — 
both his hands were on the coverlid. I kissed them both for 
the last time ; they were quite cold then. Fritz and I stood 
looking at him for some time. I could hardly bring myself 
to believe that this was really death, that which I had so often 
shuddered at and felt afraid of ; there was nothing there 
dreadful or appalling, only a heavenly calm and peace. I felt 
it did me so much good, and was such a comfort. Death, 
where is thy sting ? Grave, where is thy victory ? ” He 
was a just and good man, and had a heart overflowing with 
love and kindness, and he has gone to his rest after a long 
trial which he bore with so much patience. I am not afraid 
of death now, and when I feel inclined to be so, I shall think 
of that solemn and comforting sight, and that death is only a 
change for the better. We went home and to bed and this 
morning went there at ten. I sat some time with the poor 
Queen, who is so calm and resigned and touching in her grief. 
She does not cry, but she looks heartbroken. She said to 
me : *'*1 am not longer of any use in this world. I have no 
longer any vocation, aify duties to perform. I only lived 
for him.” Then she was so kind to me, kinder than she has 
ever been yet, and said I was like her own child and a comfort 
to her. I saw the corpse again this morning ; he is unaltered, 
only changed in colour, and the hands are stiiBfened. 

The funeral will be on Saturday ; the King -will lie in state 
till then! His wish was to be buried in Friedenskirche before 
the altar— and his heart at Charlottenburg in the Mausoleum. 
Of course all will be done that he wishes. His servants are 
in a dreadful state. They adored him, and nursed him day 
and night for three years with the most devoted attachment. 
The King and Queen stay at Sans Souoi till after the funeral, 
and Fritz and I here at Potsdam. . • . Ever yoxar most dutiful 
and devoted Daughter, Victoria. 

P.8 . — The funeral will only take place on Monday, and 
the body will be embalmed to-morrow. To-morrow eveniiag 
there will be prayers at the bedside, and the day aft^ the 
lying in state. 
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Queen Victoria to the Emperor of the French. 

OSBORNE, le S Janvier 1S61. 

SiBE ET CHEB Frebe, — Les boBS vceux que votre Majeste 
veut bien m’ exprimer a T occasion de la nouvelle annee me 
sont bien chers, et je vous prie d’en accepter mes remerci- 
ments sinceres, ainsi que T expression des v^oeux que je forme 
pour le bonhemr de votre Majeste, de ITmperatrice et de votre 
cher enfant ; la Prince se joint a moi dans ces sentiments. 

Votre Majeste a bien raison si elle regarde avec quelque 
inquietude Fetat agite de FEurope, mais je partage aussi avec 
elle le f erme espoir, que le mal peut etre beaucoup amoindri, tant 
que la France et FAngleterre s’entendent, et j’y ajouterai, tant 
que cette entente a pour but desinter esse de preserver au 
monde la paix et a chaque nation ses droits et ses possessions, 
et d’adoucir des animosit6s, qui menacent de produire les plus 
graves calamites, des guerres civiles et des luttes de races. La 
benediction de Dieu ne manquera pas a Faccomplissement 
d’une tache aussi grande et sacree. 

Je m© rejouis avec votre Majesty des glorieux succ^s que 
nos armees alliees viennent d’obtenir en Chine, et d© la bell© 
paix qu© ces succds ont amenee. Ell© sera feconde, j© Fespere, 
©n bienfaits pour nos deux pays aussi bien que pour ce peuple 
bizarre que nous avons force k entrer en relations avec le rest© 
du monde. 

II nous a fait bien du plaisir de voir ITmperatrice et d’ en- 
tendre depuis qu© son voyage en Angleterre iui a fait tant d© 
bien. 

Agreez F assurance de la parfait© amiti© avec laquelle je 
suis. Sir© et mon Frere, de votre Majeste Imperial©, la bonne 
Soeur, ViCTOBiA R. 

Viecount Palmerston to Qzteen Victoria, 

BBOADLANDS, 10th January 1861. 

Viscoimt Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has many apologies to make for not having 
sooner answered your Majesty’s previous communications. 
He is glad to be able to say that Lady J ocelyn’s youngest boy, 
whose illness has been the cause of very great anxiety, is now 
in the course of gradual, but favourable recovery. 

Viscount Palmerston returns to your Majesty the letter 
of the Emperor of the French, and your Majesty’s excellent 
answer ; it is to be hoped that he will proht by the sound 
advice which that answer contains. 

Upon the subject of Italy your Majesty reminds Viscount 
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Palmerston that he stated last summer that it would be better 
for the interests of England that Southern Italy should be a 
separate Monarchy, rather than that it should form part of 
an united Itaty. Viscount Palmerston still retains that 
opinion ; because a separate kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
would be more likely, in the event of war between England 
and France, to side, at least by its neutrality, with the 
strongest Naval Power, and it is to be hoped that such 
Power would be England. But then it would be necessary 
that the Two Sicilies as an independent and separate State 
should be well governed, and should have an enlightened 
Sovereign. This unfortunately has become hopeless and 
impossible under the Bourbon Dynasty, and no Englishman 
could wish to see a Murat or a Prince Napoleon on the Tlirone 
of Naples.^ The course of events since last summer seems to 
have finally decided the fate of Sicily and Naples, and there 
can be no doubt that for the interest of the people of Italy, 
and with a view to the general balance of Power in Europe, 
a united Italy is the best arrangement. The Italian Kingdom 
will never side with France from partiality to France, and the 
stronger that kingdom becomes the better able it will be to 
resist political coercion from France. The chief hold that 
France will have upon the policy of the Kingdom of Italy 
consists in the retention of Venetia by Austria. 

Viscount Palmerston has heard no more from Lord John 
Russell about his wish eventually to go to the House of Lords, 
and it is probable that this wish often before expressed will, 
as upon former occasions, be allowed to sleep undisturbed. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Btcssell. 

WINDSOR Oastlb, imh January 1861. 

The Queen has received Lord John Russell’s letter enclosing 
his correspondence with Lord Clarendon.^ She has kept the 
latter in order to show it to Lord Palmerston this evening, not 
knowing whether he has seen it already. She must say that 
Lord Clarendon’s arguments are very conclusive. Has it 
ever occurred to Lord John Russell that, if Lord Clarendon 
were to go to Berlin carr3dng the highest compliment the 
Queen has to bestow, viz. the Order of the Garter to the new 

1 Prince Napoleon Murat, a son of J'oachim Marat, King of Naples, 1808-1815, had 
returned to Prance from the United States in 1848 ; an a^mpt was now being made 
to form a Murat party in Southern Italy. 

a 3hord Clarendon was appointed to represent the Queen at the Coronation of the King 
of Prui^, 
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King of Prussia, and from thence to Vienna empty-handed 
to the Emperor of Austria for the purpose of giving good 
advice, the Emperor might look upon it as an offensive public 
proceeding towards him ? 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Piccadilly, ^Ith January ISGl. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston saw Lord Malmesbury on Friday before 
the Cabinet. They both came up in the same train though not 
in the same carriage, and Lord Malmesburj’^ came to Viscount 
Palmerston’s in Piccadilly at tiiree o’clock. 

He said that he was charged by Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
with a message similar to that which he had conveyed last 
year, namely, that if Mr Gladstone were to propose a demo- 
cratic Budget making a great transfer of burthens from in- 
direct to direct Taxation, and if, the Cabinet refusing its con- 
Qurrence, Mr Gladstone were to retire, the Conserv^ative Party 
would give the Government substantial support except in 
the case of the Government wishing to take an active part in 
war against Austria. That this did not of course mean an 
abstinence from usual attacks and criticisms in debate, but 
that no step would in such case be taken to produce a change 
of Government. In fact, said Lord Malmesbury, neither the 
Conservative leaders nor the Party wish at present to come 
into ojBSce, and have no intention of taking any step to turn 
the present Government out. Mr Bright had indeed proposed 
to Mr Disraeli to join together with the Radical Party, the 
Conservatives, for the purpose of turning out the present 
Government ; and especially to get rid of Viscount Palijnerston 
and Lord J ohn Russell. JVIr Bright said he would that case 
give the Conservative Government a two years’ existence, 
and by the end of that time the country, it might be hoped, 
would be prepared for a good and real Reform BOl, and then 

proper Government might be formed. 

This proposal, which it must be owmed was not very tempt- 
ing, Lord Malmesbury said had been declined. He also said 
that Count Persigny, on returning from one of his trips to 
Paris, had brought a similar proposal from Mr Cobden for 
a co-operation of Radicals and Conservatives to overthrow the 
pr^ent Government ; but that also had been declined. Vis- 
count Palmerston requested Lord Malmesbury to convey his 
thanks to Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli for the handsome com- 
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munication which they had thus made to him, and to assure 
them that he fully appreciated the honourable and patriotic 
motives by which it had been prompted. . . . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor castle, 29^^ January 1861. 

My beloved Uhclb, — I write to you on a sad anniversary 
— already seventeen years ago, that it pleased God to take 
dearest Papa away from us all ! He, who ought to have lived 
for twenty years longer at least ! . , . 

We hear from Berlin that the poor King is much angegri-ffen^ 
and very irritable, but that my letter announcing to him that 
I would give him the Garter had given him so much pleasure 
that he had been seen to smile for the -ftrst time since the 2nd 
of January. 

I think you will be gratified by the little extract from a 
letter from our dear friend the Queen, about Vicky, which 
I venture to send you — as well as by the following extract from 
Vicky’s own letter to me, written on her wedding day, in which 
she says : — “ Every time our dear wedding day returns I feel 
so happy and thankful — and live every moment of that blessed 
and never-to-be-forgotten day over again in thought. I love 
to dwell on every minute of that day ; not a hope has been 
disappointed, not an expectation that has not been realised, 
and much more — that few can say — and I am thankful as I 
ought to be,” 

These two extracts ase very gratifying to our hearts. 

I must now wish you good-bye. With Albert’s affectionate 
love, ever your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

Viscowni Palmerston to Sir Charles Phipps, 

94 PlCCADlLLr. Wth Fehruary 1861. 

My deIb Phipps, — ^In the box which I sent to the Queen 
on Friday morning, giving a short account of the Debate on 
Thursday, I placed a separate paper submitting for her approval 
that Dr Goodford, Headmaster of Eton, might be recommended 
to the Fellows to be elected to the office of Provost now 
vacant ; and I mentioned that the matter was rather pressing. 
I have had no answer as yet, and the election is fixed for 
to-morrow. 

The election is on the same footing as that of a bishop who 
is nominally elected by the Chapter of the Diocese, but who is 
named for being so elected by the Grown. The Crown recom- 
mends the person to be named Provost, and the Fellows as a 
matter of course elect him. But the election must be made 
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within a stated period — I believe fifteen days after the vacancy 
has happened ; and if the Crown does not within that period 
recommend, the Fellows proceed to make their own choice. 

The election is fixed for to-morrow, and it would not, I 
think, be desirable to let the Royal prerogative drop on tliis 
occasion. The persons who have been named as candidates 
are Dr Goodford, Headmaster, and with regard to him it is to 
be said that the office has generally been given to the Head- 
master, and tfiat, as far as the Provost has any function con- 
nected with improvements in the arrangement of the school, 
there is an advantage in his having been conversant with the 
details of the existing system. Dr Goodford is qualified for 
the office by his degree. 

The next candidate is Mr Coleridge, once a master in the 
school, but he is not qualified by a sufficient degree, and 
there was a prejudice against him on account of his Puseyite 
tendencies. 

The third is Dr Chapman, late Bishop of Colombo, qualified 
by his degree, but having no jpeculiar claims or other recom- 
mendations for the office. 

The fourth is Mr Birch, formerly tutor to the Prince of Wales, 
scarcely of sufficient calibre for the office, and not qualified by 
a sufficient degree. 

Between Dr Goodford and Dr Chapman I tliink the prefer- 
ence should be given to Dr Goodford, and the more especially 
because Dr Chapman is supposed to entertain theological 
opinions similar to those of Mr Coleridge, his brother-in-law. 

If the Queen should approve of Dr Goodford being recom- 
mended, perhaps she would have the goodness to sign the 
document sent in the accompanying box, and if it is returned 
by the earliest opportunity it is just possible that I may be 
able to send it to Windsor in time for the election to-morrow.^ 
Yours sincerely, PaI/Mebston. 

Queen Victoria to Lord John Eussell, 

lOth February/ 1861. 

The Queen has received Lord J ohn Russell’s letter enclosing 
the draft of one to General Garibaldi, which she now returns. 
She had much doubt about its being altogether safe for the 
Government to get into correspondence, however unofficial, 
with the General, and thinks that it would be better for Lord 
John not to write to him. Lord Palmerston, who was here this 
afternoon on other business, has undertaken to explain the 
reasons in detail to Lord John — in which he fully concurs. 

1 Dr OocKJford was elected, and remained Provost till liis death in 1884. 
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Lord John SusseU to Qtteen Victoria. 

OUESHAM Plage, llfTi February 1861. 

Lord John Kussell presents his humble duty to your Majesty ; 
he earnestly entreats your Majesty to consider whether any 
step ought to be omitted by which the peace of Europe may 
be preseved. 

General Garibaldi is generally esteemed by Italians ; even 
Count Ludolf sjjeaks of him in the highest teX*ms of praise. 
General Garibaldi has lost his country, and is full of resentment 
at Count Cavour for selling it. He respects and admires 
England for her disinterested conduct. 

But it is evident the French Emperor is again exciting the 
Hungarian party. The Garibaldian legion is told to hold itself 
in readiness, and the Pays and Patrie are instructed to praise 
the Legion. They are being assembled in Genoa and Piedmont. 

There is little chance of Garibaldi’s refusing to take part in 
this expedition, and if he does proceed to the Dalmatian or 
Istrian coast, his name will have an immense effect. 

It does not seem reasonable to throw away any chance of 
saving the Austrian Empire and the peace of Europe* 

Lord John Russell will wait till Monday next to learn 
definitively your Majesty’s pleasure. 

The proposed letter appears to him to give some hope of 
preventing great misfortunes. In this belief it is Lord John 
Russell’s duty to endeavour to prevent the frightful war which 
is impending. 

Kossuth is fabricating ^paper to the extent of from 140 to 
300,000,000 of florins to furnish the sinews of insurrection. 
In the month of March Hxmgary will be in a blaze. But if 
Italy, Germany, and France keep away, the fire may burn 
out of itself. 

^Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Xlth February 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in returning Lord John’s letter begs to submit, 
that as Lord John is so anxious to send it, and seems so strongly 
of opinion that it is an effort which might be successful in 
dissuading Garibaldi from attempting to create disturbances in 
the Austrian territory by going thither with a band of adven- 
turers, it may be best to let the letter go, though it might 
perhaps be improved by pointing more directly to the nature of 
the expedition which it advises Garibaldi not to undertake. 

There may be inconveniences which may arise from the 
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letter, but they might be dealt with ; on the other hand, if 
Garibaldi undertakes his expedition, it would be a matter of 
regret if it could be thought or said that a step which might 
have prevented the mischief had been omitted. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

Buckingham Pauace, 12th February 1S61. 

The Queen has received Lord John KusselFs reiterated 
request for her sanction to his writing to General Garibaldi. 
She still entertains the same objections to the step, as implying 
a recognition of the General’s position as a European Power 
as enabling him to allow the impx’ession to prevail, that he is in 
commimieation with the British Government and acts under 
its inspiration, as possibly leading to a prolonged and em- 
barrassing correspondence, and as implying for the future 
that when the disapprobation of the Government is not 
expressed (as in the present instance), it gives its consent to 
his aggressive schemes. The Queen will not prevent, however. 
Lord John from taking a step which he considers gives a chance 
of averting a great European calamity. Should Lord John 
therefore adhere to his opinion, she asks him to let her see the 
letter again, upon the precise wording of which so much 
depends. 


Queen Victoria to the Kino of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace, 12th February 1861. 


My deabest Uincle, — Many, many thanks for your dear 
letter of the 8th. Here we have cold again since the day 
before yesterday, and last night seven degrees of frost. On 
Sunday we celebrated, with feelings of deep gratitude and love, 
the twenty-first anniversary of our blessed marriage, a day 
which had brought us, and I may say the world at large^ such 
incalculable blessings I Very few can say with me that their 
husband at the end of twenty-one years is not only full of the 
friendship, kindness, and affection which a truly happy^ 
marriage brings with it, but the same tender love of the very 
first days of our marriage J 

We missed dear Mamma and three of our children,^ but had 
six dear ones round us — and assembled in the evening those 
of our Household still remaining who were with us then / . . . 


1 Tlie Duchess of Kent was at Frogmore ; the Princess Boyal, now Crown Princess of 
Prussia, was at Potsdam ; the Prinoe of Wales had just entered upon bla 6rst term at 
Cambridge ; and Prince Alfred had jotoi his ship, the Euryaius^ at Plymouth. 
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yesterday — it would have been far too much for me — and 
Albert when he retiorned, with tearful eyes told me it was well 
I did not go — so affecting had been the sight — so universal the 
sympathy. 

Poor little Arthur went too. I and my girls prayed at home 
together, and dwelt on her happiness and peace. 

But oh 1 dearest Uncle — the loss — the truth of it — which 
I cannot^ do not realise even when I go (as I do daily) to Frog- 
more — the hlanh becomes daily worse ! 

The constant intercourse of forty-one years cannot cease 
without the total want of power of real enjoyment of anything. 
A sort of cloud which hangs over you, and seems to oppress 
everything — and a positive weakness in the powers of reflection 
and mental exertion. The doctors tell me I must not attempt 
to force this. Long conversation, loud talking, the talking of 
many people together, I canH bear yet. It must come very 
gradually. . . , 

I try to be, and very often am, quite resigned — ^but dearest 
Uncle, this is a life sorrow. On all festive or mournful occa- 
sions, on all family events, her love and sympathy will be so 
fearfully wanting. Then again, except Albert (who I very often 
don’t see but very little in the day), I have no human being 
except our children, and that is not the same Verhdltnissy to 
open myself to ; and besides, a woman requires woman^s 
society and sympathy sometimes, as men do men^s. Ail tliis, 
beloved Uncle, will show you that, without dwelling constantly 
upon it, or moping or becoming morhidy though the blank 
and the loss to me, in my isolated position especially, is such a 
dreadful^ and such an irreparable one, the worst trials are yet to 
come. My poor birthday, I can hardly think of it ! Strange 
it is how often little trifles, insignificant in themselves, upset 
one more even than greater things. . . . 

But the general sympathy for me, and approval of the 
manner in wMch I have shown my grief, as well as the aflection 
and respect for dearest Mamma’s memory in the country, is 
quite wonderful and most touching. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOBIA B. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUOKINaHiil PALACE, ZOth Match 1861. 

Mt DHAEn'r BBLOVEU Ukohb, — I t is a comfort for me to 
write to you, and I think you may like to hear from your poor 
motherless child. It is to-day a fortnight already, and it seems 
but yesterday- — all is before me, and at the same time all, all 
seems quite impossible. The blank — the desolation — ^th© fearful 
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and awful Sehnsucht und Wehmuth come back with redoubled 
force, and the weeping, which day after day is my welcome 
friend, is my greatest relief. 

We have an immense deal to do — and everything is in the 
greatest order ; but to open her draw^ers and presses, and to 
look at all her dear jewels and trinkets in order to identify 
everything, and relieve her really excellent servants from all 
responsibility and anxiety, is like a sacrilege, and I feel as if 
my heart -was being torn asunder ! So many recollections of 
my childhood are brought back to me, and these dumb sou- 
venirs which she wore and used, and which so painfully survive 
what we so dearly and passionately loved, touch chords in one’s 
heart and soul, which are most painful and yet pleasing too. 
We have found many most interesting and valuable letters — 
the existence of which I was not aware of — and which, I thinks 
must have come back with poor Papa’s letters, viz. letters 
from my poor father asking for dearest Mamma’s hand — and 
sending a letter from you, encouraging him to ask her. And 
many others — ^very precious letters — from dear Grandmamma ; 
Albert has also found at Clarence House, where he went to-day, 
many of dear Grandpapa’s.^ . . . 

Frogmore we mean to keep just as dear Mamma left it — 
and keep it cheerful and pretty as it still is. I go there con- 
stantly ; I feel so accustomed to go dowm the hill, and so 
attracted to it, for I fancy she must be there. 

Was poor dear Grandpapa’s death-bed such a sad one ? 
You speak of its distressing impressions. ^ . . . 

She watches over us now, you tnay be sure ! Ever your 
devoted, sorrowing Child and Niece, Victoria B. 

Albert is so kind, and does all with such tenderness and 
feeling. Vicky goes on Tuesday, and we on Wednesday, to 
Osborne, where I think the air and quiet will do me good- 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Xaekes, 1st April 1861. 

My beloved Victoria, — Your dear letter of the 30th 
moved me very much. I can see everything, and it makes me 
shed tears of the sincerest sorrow. 

1 Duke Francis Frederick of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and Dncbess Augusta Caroline 
SopMa, Uie parents of tbe Duchess of Kent and King Ijeopold. 

2 In a recent letter King lAopold had said tbat he was not quite sixteen years old 
when his father died (1806), and elder son, Hmest, being alarmingly ill at Khnigsbei^, 
he was himself called upon to he the support of his mother. “ The recollections of that 
death-bed,’" he adds, ** are fresh in my memory, as if it had been yesterday. I thank 

that your recollections of that terrible moment are so peaceful, and that you may 
presarre an impression . . , without any'-distreasing addition.” 
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by us at the time. Both Russia and France in their answers 
object to such a guarantee now, even with regard to Schleswig 
alone, as involving the guaranteeing powers in future grave 
difficulties, and Lord John proposes to extend it to Holstein, 
a part of Germany and not of Denmark, by way of obviating 
the difficulty. The Queen cannot give her sanction to this 
proposal. 


Lord John Bussell to Queen Victofia, 

Foreign Office, 2iaij 1861. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Ma- 
jesty ; he has the honour to submit letters from the Emperor 
and Empress of Austria of a private nature. The Cabinet 
decided yesterday that the ports of your Majesty’s Dominions 
ought to be closed to the ships of war and privateers of the 
Belligerents in America.^ A letter for that object has been 
sent to the Law Officers of the Crown, and will be, when put 
into proper form, submitted for your Majesty’s approbation. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

Osborne, 30^7* May 1861. 

The Queen returns these papers. She thinks it of great 
importance that we should be strong in Canada, and thinks 
an increase in Artillery as important as the sending of two more 
battalions, as that Arm cannot be supplied at all by the Colony. 
The Haval forces would, however, require strengthening even 
more. It is less likely that the remnant of the United States 
could send expeditions by land to the North while quarrelling 
with the South, than that they should commit acts of violence 
at sea. 


Queen Victoria to Lord John Bussell, 

BrcxmasAM palace, nm June 1861. 

The Queen has perused the accompanying draft to Sir 
James Hudson. She is of opinion that so important a step as 
proposals on our part for the solution of the Roman Question, 
with w^hich we are not directly concerned, and for the solution 
of which we are for many obvious reasons perhaps the Power 
possessing the least favourable position, is a subject of such 
great importance, that it should not be undertaken without 
the most mature consideration. Has this draft been brought 
before the Cabinet ? The Queen wishes to have their united 
advice before giving her decision. Her opinion at present 

t S©« Introductory Note, ante, n. 421. 
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is against onr volunteering a scheme which will render us 
responsible for the result of grave complications, from which 
•we have hitherto stood happily quite clear. The Queen wishes 
these lines to be communicated to the Cabinet.^ 


John Miissell to Queen Victoria. 

PE3IBE0KE LODGE, Gth June 1S61. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty ; 
the despatch relating to Rome had been sent, seeming to Lord 
John Russell quite unobjectionable. But your Majesty will 
see that it was instantly suspended, and that Count Cavour 
is dying.2 The despatch was solely intended to save the poor 
old Pope from insult, and Rome from tumult, but beyond this 
it is of no consequence, and the death of Cavour may give a 
new complexion to the affairs of Italy. 

Nothing will be done on the despatch at present. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

PICGUDILLY, ISth Jitne 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Viscount Palmerston submits a note from Garter King at 
Arms, by which your Majesty will see that there are now three 
Garters vacant ; and Viscount Palmerston would beg to 
suggest for your Majesty’s consideration that those Garters 
might appropriately be conferred upon Lord Canning for liis 
great services in India, upon Lord John Russell for his long 
political services under your Blajesty, and upon the Duke of 
Somerset, senior Duke after the Duke of Norfolk, and the able 
administrator of an important branch of your Majesty’s ser- 
vice.® 

Viscount Palmerston is not aware whether by the regulations 
of the Order the Garter could be sent out to Lord Canning 
in India. If that were possible, it might have the double 

1 Lord Jobn Bussell had written that the withdrawal of tlie French troops from Home 
would probably be followed by tumults and bloodshed ; and as both the Boinan party 
and Garibaldi bated the Government of the Pope, and wished to put an end to bis tem- 
poral power, he suggested that the Pope should be allowed to retain his sovereignty 
dunng his lifetime, in a restricted territory and with restricted powers ; that Italian 
troops should occupy the towns and villages outside a limit of five miles from Borne ; 
and that the King of Italy and the Emperor of the French should agree not to recognise 
the temporal power of any future Pope. 

2 Count Cavour died at Turin oh the 6th of June, It is curious to note that the 
words of the Emperor Napoleon, on hearing of the death of Cavour, appear to have 
been “Le cocher eat tomb4 da Bl^e; il faut voir maintenaut si les chevaux iront 
s'emporter, ou rentrer a 

3 The Duke was First Lord of the Admiralty,, All the three Peers mentioned received 
the Garter early in 1862. 
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advantage of strengthening his hands during the remainder of 
his stay, by affording so public a mark of your Majesty’s 
approval ; and moreover of making sure that Lord Canning 
should receive this mark of your Majesty’s royal favour, while 
the Government is in the hands of an administration similar 
to that at whose recommendation h© was sent out, which 
perhaps might be more agreeable to his feelings than running 
the chance, always possible, though Viscount Pajmerston hopes 
it may not be probable, that political combinations might, 
before his return in May or June 1862, have produced adminis- 
trative changes. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

24t7i June 1861. 

The Queen approves of Sir R. Bothell ^ as Lord Campbell’s 
successor. Lord Palmerston is aware of the Queen’s objections 
to the appointment ; they will have weighed with him as much 
as with her. If therefore he finally makes this recommenda- 
tion, the Queen must assume that under all the circumstances 
he considers it the best solution of the difficulty, and that his 
Colleagues take the same view. 


The Duchess of Sutherland to Queen Victoria. 

STATFORD HOUSE, 2Uh June 1861. 

Madam, — I shall never forget your Majesty and the Prince’s 

kindness.^ 

I am anxious to tell your Majesty as strongly as it was, what 
his feeling was of my service to your Majesty ; he approved 
and delighted in it ; dear as it was to me — it could not have 
been if this had not been so, nor those occasional absences, 
if he had not had devoted children when I was away ; still, 
when the gheat parting comes one grudges every hour, and the 
yearning is terrible. 

Even in his last illness he showed an anxious feeling, as if 
he feared I might resign, saying that I knew what an interest 
it had been to him, how he had liked hearing of the Queen and 
her family. He spoke very late in life of your Majesty’s 
constant kindness. This feeling and early associations made 
him take a great interest in the Princess Royal’s marriage, 
which did not leave him. If it ever crossed your Majesty — 
if your Majesty should ever feel that I might have been de- 

i Lord Oampbell died at the age of eigbty-two ; his successor was created Lord Wesfe- 
hury. 

fl ’Bie Duice of Sutherland had died in the preceding pebmary. 
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voted, if I had had but one service, pray believe that he took 
the greatest pleasure and pride in that other great service ; 
and that therefore he really felt it best it should be so. 

Since I have written this I have received your Majesty’s 
most kind letter — and the precious gift of the photograph so 
wonderfully like, and rendering exactly that most kind and 
loving coimtenance. I shall like much sending one to your 
Majesty of n?y dearest husband. 

I repeat to myself the precious word that I am dear to your 
Majesty again and again ; and that my love to your Majesty 
was returned. How often I shall think of this in my altered 
life, in my solitude of heart ! The admiration I have ever felt 
for the Prince has been one of the great pleasures of my life ; 
that he should be your Majesty’s husband, a constant thank- 
fulness. I feel I owe him much, and that great approbation 
and admiration are not barren feelings. I have the honour to 
remain, Madam, your Majesty’s devoted Subject, 

Habriet Sutherland. 

I fear I have written worse than tisual — I can hardly see to 
do so — weak eyes and tears. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Piccadilly, Sth July 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that Lord Elcho ^ this afternoon 
moved a Resolution that the new Foreign Office should not 
be built in the Palladian style. Mr Charles Buxton seconded 
the Motion. Mr Cowper ^ opposed it, stating reasons for pre- 
ferring the Italian style to the Gothic. Mr Layard was for 
neither, but seemed to wish that somebody would invent a 
new style of architecture. Mr Tite,^ the architect, w§s strongly 
for the Italian style ; Lord John Manners, s\^ayed by er- 
roneous views in religion and taste, was enthusiastic for 
Gothic ; ^ Mr Dudley Fortescue confided in a low voice to a 
limited range of hearers some weak arguments in favour of 
Gothic ; Mr Osborne seemed to be against everything that 
anybody had ever proposed, and wanted to put off the building 
till some plan better suited to his own taste should have been 

I Now Earl of Wemyss. 

3 Mr William Cowper, at this time First Commissioner of Works. 

3 Mr (afterward Sir) William Tite, was now Member for Bath ; he had been the 
architcot entrusted with the task of rebuilding the Royal Exchange. 

< Mr Q-ilbert Scott had made his first designs for the new Foreign OfSce in the Gothio 
style ; hla appointment as architect for the building was made by the Derby Govern- 
ment, but the scheme which they favoured, for a Gothic building, was opposed by hold 
Palmerston, and Scott adonted the Italian stvle in defemsce to his views. 
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invented. Viscount Palmerston answered the objections 
mad© to the Italian plan, and Lord Elcho’s Motion was nega- 
tived by 18S to 75, The House then went into Committee 
of Supply, and the first estimate being that for the Foreign 
Ofiie©, some of the Gothic party who had not been able to 
deliver their speeches on Lord Elcho’s Motion, let them off 
on this estimate. . , • 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBORNE, 24.th July 1861. 

The Queen is sorry that she cannot alter her determination 
about Mr Layard.^ She fully recognises the importance of 
the Parliamentary exigencies ; but the Queen cannot sacrifice 
to them the higher interests of the country. Neither Mr 
Layard nor Mr Osborne ought to be proposed as representatives 
of the Foreign Ofiioe in the House of Commons, and therefore 
of the Crown to foreign countries. If Lord Palmerston can 
bring Mr Layard into office in some other place, to get his 
assistance in the House of Commons, she will not object. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

94 PlC!cn>lLLr, 24^th July 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and regrets very much to find that he has not suc- 
ceeded in removing your Majesty’s objections to Mr Layard 
as Under-Secretary of St^te for the Foreign Department ; 
but he still hopes that he may be able to do so. If he rightly 
understands your Majesty’s last communication on this sub- 
ject, he is led to infer that your Majesty’s main objection is 
founded on a dislike that Mr Layard should be the representa- 
tive and organ of the Foreign Policy of the Crown in the House 
of Commons 

With regard to his being a subordinate officer in the Foreign 
Office, your Majesty’s sanction to that was obtained in 1831-52, 
when Mr Layard was Under-Secretary to Lord Granville. 
His tenure of office at that time was short ; not from any 
fault of his, but because the Government of that day was over- 
thrown by Viscount Palmerston’s Motion in the House of 
Commons in February 1852 about the Militia ; and Lord 
Granville speaks highly of Mr Layard’s performance of his 
official duties at that time. There is no reason, but the 

t In the course of Jfuly, Lcojd John Bussell, who entered Parliament for the first 
Mm© in 181S, was raiaea to the Peerage as Earl Bussell and Viscount Anaberley. To 
the loss fkj the Goremment of two suoh powerful debaters as Ijord Bussell and 
Herbert, I^ord Palmerston had suggested Hr Eayard as Under-Socretary for Pordgn 
Affairs, iiienMwniQSf aiso tiho claims of Mr 33emal Osborne. 
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reverse, for thinking him less competent now than then ; 
and an Under-Secretary of State is only the instrument and 
mouthpiece of his principal to say what he is told, and to 
write what he is bid. 

With regard to Mr Layard’s position in the House of Com- 
mons, he would in no respect be the representative of the 
Foreign Policy of the country ; that function will belong to 
Viscount Palmerston, now that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affaivs will be removed to the House of Lords, and it 
will be Viscount Palmerston’s duty and care to see that 
nobody infringes upon that function. Mr Layard would be 
useful to answer unimportant questions as to matters of 
fact, but all questions involving the Foreign Policy of the 
country wiU be answered by Viscount Palmerston as head of 
the Government, as was done when Lord Clarendon was 
Foreign Secretary and in the House of Lords. But there are 
not unfrequently great debates on Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Commons, and there are many members, some of 
them not perha^Ds of great weight, who j oin in attacks on such 
matters. It is of great importance to your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have a sufficient number of speakers on such occa- 
sions. Lord John Russell and Lord Herbert were ready and 
powerful. Mr Gladstone is almost the only one on the Trea- 
sury Bench who follows up foreign questions close enough to 
take an active part ; it would be of great advantage to Viscount 
Palmerston to have as assistant on such occasions a man like 
Mr Layard, knowing the details of matters discussed, able to 
make a good speech in reply to Mp» Fitzgerald, or Mr BaHlie 
Cochrane,^ or Mr Hennessy,^ or Sir G. Bowyer,^ and who would 
shape his course in strict conformity with the line which 
might be chalked out for him by Viscount Palmerston. Your 
Majesty need therefore be under no apprehension that Mr 
Layard or anybody else, who might in the House of Commons 
hold the office of Under-Secretary of State for Foi^igH Affairs, 
would appear to the world as the organ or representative 
of the Foreign Policy of your Majesty’s Government. With 
respect to giving Mr Layard any other office of the same kind, 
there is none other in which he could be placed without putting 
into the Foreign Office somebody far less fit for it, and putting 
Mr Layard into some office for which he is far less fit. His 
fitness is for the Foreign Department, and to use the illustra- 
tion, which was a favourite one of the late Mr Drummond, 
it would be putting the wrong man into the wrong hole. 


X Afterwards liord liamington. 

2 Mr (afterwards Sir) John Pope Hennessy, M,P. for King's Connty. 

3 M.P. for Uunclalfc. 
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Viscount Palmerston has, as charged with the conduct of 
the business of the Government in the House of Commons, 
sustained a severe loss by the removal of two most able and 
useful colleagues. Lord Herbert and Lord John Russell, and 
he earnestly hopes that your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to assist him in his endeavours, not indeed to supply 
their place, but in some degree to lessen the detriment which 
their removal has occasioned. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston, 

OSBOliNE, 25/7? Jiily ISCl. 

The Prince has reported to the Queen all that Lord 
Palmerston said to him on the subject of Mr Layard ; this has 
not had the effect of altering her opinion as to the disquali- 
fications of that gentleman for the particular ofiice for which 
Lord Palmerston proposes him. This appointment would, 
in the Queen’s opinion, be a serious evil. If Lord Palmerston 
on sincere self-examination should consider that without it 
the difficulty of carrying on his Government was such as to 
endanger the continuance of its success, the Queen will, of 
course, have to admit an evil for the country in order to avert 
a greater. She still trusts, however, that knowing the nature 
of the Queen’s objections, he will not place her in this dilemma. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

94 Piccadilly, 26i7i July 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to be allowed to make his grateful and 
respectful acknowledgments for your Majesty’s gracious and 
condescending acquiescence in his recommendation of Mr 
Layard for the appointment of Under-Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department. It is always a source of most 
sincere pain*^ to Viscount Palmerston to find himself di:ffering, 
on any point, in opinion with your Majesty, a respect for 
whose soundness of judgment, and clearness of understanding, 
must always lead him to distrust the value of his own con- 
clusions when they differ from those to which your Majesty 
has arrived. But the question about Mr Layard turned 
mainly upon considerations connected with the conduct of 
public business of your Majesty’s Government in the House 
of Commons. 

Viscount Palmerston sits in that House four days in every 
we^ during the Session of Parliament, from half-past four in 
the afternoon to any hour however late after midnight at 
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which the House may adjourn. It is his duty carefully to 
watch the proceedings of the House, and to observe and 
measure the fluctuating bearings of Party and of sectional 
associations on the present position of the Government, and 
on its chances for the future ; and he is thus led to form 
conclusions as to persons and parties which may not equally 
strike, or with equal force, those who from without and from 
higher regions may see general results without being eye- 
and ear-witnesses of the many small and successive details 
out of which those results are built up. 

It was thus that Viscount Palmerston was led to a strong 
conviction that the proposed appointment of Mr Layard 
would be a great advantage to your Majesty’s Government 
as regards the conduct of business in the House of Commons, 
and the position of your Majesty’s Government in that House ; 
and he is satisfied that he will be able to prevent Mr Layard 
in any subsidiary part which he may have to take in any 
discussion on foreign questions, from departing from the line 
which may be traced out for him by Lord John Russell and 
Viscoimt Palmerston. . . . 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

OSBORNK, IZtli August 1S61. 

My beloved Uis'Ole, — S ince Saturday we have great heat. 
Out King of Sweden^ arrived yesterday evening. We went 
out in the yacht to meet him, and did so ; but his ship going 
slow, the dress of the hohen Herrn only arrived at a quarter to 
nine, and we only sat down to dinnel* at a quarter past nine ! 
The King and Prince Oscar ^ are very French, and very 
Italian ! I think that there is a dream of a Scandinavian 
Kingdom floating before them. The King is a fine-looking 
man. . . . He is not at all difficult to get on with, and is very 
civil. Oscar is very amiable and mild, and very proud of his 
three little boys. They leave again quite early t<»-morrow. 

Our dear children leave us, alas I on Friday quite early, 
for Antwerp.^ It will again be a painful trial ! Their stay 
has been very pleasant and gemiithlich, and v/e have seen more 
of and known dear Fritz more thoroughly than we ever did 
before, and really he is very excellent, and would, I am com 
vinced, make an excellent King. The little children are very 
great darlings, and we shall miss them sadly. 

On the 16th we go to poor, dear Frogmore, and on the 17th 

1 Cfharles XV., who succeeded to the throne in 1859. 

2 Brother and heir to Charles XV., whom he succeeded, as Oscar II., in 1872 : 
died 1907. 

3 The Grown Trlnoe and PrinioesB c& Prassia, accompanied by their two chiidxen, were 
on a visit to the Queen. 
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we shall visit that dear grave ! Last year she was still so 
well, and so full of life ; but it was a mry sad birthday, two 
days after the loss of that dear beloved sister, whom she has 
joined so soon ! Oh ! the agony of Wehmuth, the bitterness 
of the blank, do not get better with time ! Beloved Mamma, 
how hourly she is in my mind ! 

Til© King of Prussia will have great pleasure in visiting you 
at Wiesbaden ; he will arrive at Ostend on the 16th. . . . 

Good-bye, and God bless you, dearest Uncle. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victobia K. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

DowmisQ Street, lAih August isci. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and hastens to answer the enqtiiry contained in your 
Majesty’s note, which was delivered to him at Southampton. 
He must, in the first place, explain that much of what was 
said to him by the King of Sweden and by Prince Oscar was 
not clearly understood by him. They would both speak 
English — which they spoke with difficulty and in an indistinct 
utterance of voice — and h© did not like to break the con- 
versation into French, because to have done so would have 
looked like a condemnation of their English, of any imperfec- 
tion of which they did not seem to be at all conscious. 

The King was very guarded in all he said about France ; 
the Prince spoke with more freedom and with less caution* 
The result of what Viscount Palmerston gathered from their 
conversation, and perhaps for this purpose they may be put 
together, because they probably both feel and thirds: nearly 
alike, though the Prince lets his thoughts out more than the 
King, may be summed up as follows. 

They were much pleased and flattered by the kind and 
friendly* reception given them by the French Emperor, and 
both he and they seem to have had present to their minds 
that the existing Koyal Family of Sweden is descended from 
General Bernadotte — a General in the Army of the First 
Napoleon. They think the French Emperor sincerely desirous 
of maintaining his alliance with England, believing it to be 
for his interest to do so. But they consider the French 
Nation essentially aggressive, and they think that the Emperor 
is obliged to humour that national feeling, and to follow, as 
far as the di:flerenc© of circumstances will allow, the policy of 
his Uncle, They consider the principle of nationalities to be 
the deciding principle of the day, and accordingly Venetia 
ot^ht to belong to Italy, Poland ought to be severed from 
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Russia, and Finland ought to be restored to Sweden. Holstein 
siiouid be purely German with its own Dui^e, Schleswig should 
be united to Demnark, and when the proper time comes, 
Demnark, so constituted, ought to form one Monarchy with 
Sweden and Norway. But they see that there are great if 
not insuperable obstacles to all these arrangements, and they 
do not admit that the Emperor of the French talked to them 
about these things, or about the map of Europe revised for 
1860. They lamented the dangerous state of the Austrian 
Empire by reason of its financial embarrassments, and its 
differences between Vienna and Hungary. They admitted 
the difficulty of re-establishing a Polish State, seeing that 
Russia, Pi'ussia, and Austria are all interested in preventing 
it ; but they tliougiit that Russia might make herself amends 
to the Eastward for giving up part of her Polish possessions. 

They said the Swedes would be more adverse than the 
Danes to a Union of Denmark with Sweden. They said the 
Finns are writhing under the Russian yoke, and emigrate in 
considerable numbers to Sweden. They think Russia para- 
lysed for ten years to come by her war against England and 
France, by her internal changes, and her monej^ embarrass- 
ments. When the Prince asked Viscount Palmerston to sit 
dovm, it was for the purpose of urging in the strongest and 
most earnest manner that some British ships of war, or even 
one single gunboat, if more could not be spared, should every 
year visit the Baltic, and make a. cruise in that sea. He said 
that the British Flag was never seen there, although Great- 
Britain has great interests, conmier(?ial and political, in that 
sea. That especially for Sweden it would be a great support 
if a British man-of-war were every year to show itself in 
Swedish waters. He said that our Navy know little or nothing 
of the Baltic, and when a war comes, as happened in the late 
war with Russia, our ships are obliged, as it were, to feel their 
way about in the dark ; that the Russians send sjiips of war 
into British ports — why should not England send ships of war 
into Russian ports ? That we survey seas at the other side 
of the Globe, why should we not surve 3 ?’ a sea so near to us as 
the Baltic ; that as far as Sweden is concerned, British ships 
would be most cordially received. I said that this should 
receive due consideration ; and in answer to a question he 
said the best time for a Baltic cruise would be from the middle 
of June to the latter end of August. 

They both thought the Emperor of the French extremely 
popular in France — but, of course, they only saw outward 
demonstrations. Thej?' are very anxious for the maintenance 
of the Anglo-French Alliance ; and they think the Emperor 
Yon. HI 15 
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obliged to keep a large Army and to build a strong Navy in 
order to please and satisfy the French Nation. Such is the 
summary of the impression made upon Viscount Palmerston 
by tlie answers and observations drawn out by him in his 
conversations with the King and the Prince ; most of these 
tilings were said as above reported, some few of the above 
statements are perhaps inferences and conclusions drawn 
from indirect answers and remarks. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

OSBORNE, ISi/i August 1S61. 

Tlie Queen is very much obliged to Lord Palmerston for his 
detailed account of his conversation with the King of Sweden, 
and sends both Memorandums back to him in accordance 
with his wishes, in the expectation of having them returned 
to her after they shall have been copied. 

The King may have been embarrassed by the loresence of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia here at Osborne, and have on 
that account postponed speaking openly to Lord Palmerston. 
His desire to acquire Denmark and Finland is not unnatural, 
and would not be very dangerous ; but the important part 
of the matter is, that the Emperor Napoleon has evidently 
tried to bribe him for his schemes bj^ such expectations. After 
having established a large kingdom, dependent upon him and 
possessing a fleet, in the South of Europe on his right flank, 
he evidently tries to establish by the same means a similar 
power on his left flank krthe North. If then the Revolution 
of Poland and Hungary takes Germany also in the rear, he 
will be exactly in the all-powerful position which his Uncle 
held, and at which he himself aims, with that one difference : 
that, unlike his Uncle, who had to fight England all the time 
(who defended desperately her interests in Europe), he tries 
to effect purposes in alliance with England, and uses for 
this end our own free Press and in our own free country ! 

The Polish and Hungarian Revolutions (perhaps the 
Russian) and the assistance which may be (nobly ?) given 
to them by Sweden, can easily be made as popular in this 
country as the Italian has, and efforts to produce this result 
are fully visible already. The position and prospects of the 
Ally, when the Emperor shall have the whole Continent at 
his feet, and the command of the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic, will not be a very pleasant one. Moreover, the Aliy 
will probably have irritated him and the French Nation all 
th© time by abusing them, and by showing that, although 
we haay have approved of her policy, we did not intend that 
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France should reap any benefits from it. All this is probably 
not thought of by our journalists, but requires the serious 
attention of our statesmen. 

Lord Palmerston will perhajDs show this letter to Lord 
Russell when he sends him the copies of the Memoranda, 
which he will probably do. 

Quepz Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Osborne, 20iA August ISGl. 

My beloved Uncle, — Before I thank you for your dear 
letter of the 14tli, or at least before I answer it, I wish to tell 
■yon hoxD soothed I was by that visit to that lovely peaceful 
Mausoleum at Frogmorc. 

We parted from our dear children and grandchildren with 
heavy hearts at seven on the morning of the 16th, for their 
visit, excepting the blank which clouds over everything, has 
been most peaceful and satisfactory, and we have learnt to 
know and most highly appreciate the great excellence of dear 
Fritz’s character ; noble, high-principled, so anxious to do 
what is right, and to improve in every way, and so sweet- 
tempered and affectionate — so, beyond everything, devoted 
to Vicky, 

I thought much of poor, dear Aunt Julia on the 15th ; that 
loss was the sighval for mj?' iiTeparable one 1 

We went that afternoon (16th) to Frogmore, where we 
slept. The first evening was terribly trying, and I must say 
quite overpowered me for a short ^ime ; all looked like life^ 
and yet she was not there ! But I got calmer ; the very 
fact of being surrounded by all she liked, and of seeing the 
dear pretty house inliabited again, was a satisfaction, and 
the next morning was beautiful, and we went after breakfast 
with wreaths up to the Mausoleum, and into the vault which 
is d plain-pied y and so pretty — so airy — so granc^ aild simple, 
that, affecting as it is, there was no anguish or bitterness of 
grief, but calm repose i We placed the wreaths upon the 
splendid granite sarcophagus, and at its feet, and felt that 
only the earthly robe we loved so much was there. The pure, 
tender, loving spirit which loved us so tenderly, is above us — 
loving us, praying for us, and free from all suffering and woe — 
yeSy that is a comfort, and that first birthday in another world 
must have been a far brighter one than any in this poor world 
below i I only grieve now that we should be going so far 
away from Frogmore, as I long to go there ; only Alice and 
dear Augusta Bruce ^ (who feels as a daughter of hers) went 

1 Lady Augusta Bruce, wba bad been living with tbe Duobess of Kent at the time of 
her death, was appointed by the Queen to be her resident Bedchambeii Woman. 
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with us. The morning was so beautiful, and the garden so 
lovely ! . . . 

The news from Austria are very sad, and make one very 
anxious. The King of Sweden is full of wild notions put 
into his head by the Emperor Napoleon, for whom he has 
the grev^test admiration ! . . . 

It is high time I should end my long letter. With Albert’s 
affectionate love, ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Vice-regal Lodge, Phcenis Pare, 
2 iMh August 1S61. 

My beloved Uncle, — Not to miss your messenger I write 
a few hurried lines to thank you for your two dear letters 
of the 16th and the 22nd, the last of which I received yester- 
day morning here. . . . Would to God that affairs in Hun- 
gary took a favourable turn — mais fen ai bien peur. We had 
a very good passage on Wednesday night, since which it has 
blown very hard. We left Osborne on Wednesday morning 
(21st) at quarter to nine, and anchored in I^ngstown Bay 
at half -past eleven that night. The next day (22nd) we 
landed at eleven and came here, and it rained the whole day. 
On Saturday we all went over to the camp, where there was 
a held-day. It is a fine emplacement with beautiful turf. 
We had two cooling showers. Bertie inarched past with his 
company, and did not lo^k at all so very small. 

Yesterday was again a very bad day. I have felt weak 
and very nervous, and so low at times ; I tliink so much of 
dearest mamma, and miss her love and interest and solicitude 
dre^fully ; I feel as if we were no longer cared for, and miss 
writing to her and telling her everything, dreadfully. At the 
Review the^^ played one of her marches, which entirely upset 
me. 

Good Lord Carlisle ^ is most Idnd and amiable, and so much 
beloved. We start for Killarney at half -past twelve. This 
is the dearest of days, and one which fills my heart with love, 
gratitude, and emotion. God bless and protect for ever my 
beloved Albert — the purest and best of human beings I We 
miss our fomr little ones and baby sadly, but have our four 
eldest (except poor Vicky) with us. 

Now good-bye, dearest Uncle. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria B. 


administrations of Lord Palmerston: as 
Lord he had been Obief Secretary in the Melbourne GOTermnent. 
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Queen Victoria to Earl Canning. 

BaJjI^IORAL, 2th September 1861, 

The Queen has not heard of Lord Canning for some time, 
but is happy to hear indirectly that he is well, and that every- 
thing is going on well under his admirable administration. 

It is most gratifying to the Queen to see how peaceful 
her Indian Dominions are, and considering the very alai’ming 
state of affesirs during the years 1857, ’58, and even ’59, it 
must be a source of unbounded satisfaction and pride to 
Lord Canning to witness this state of prosperity at the end 
of iiis Government. 

As Lord Canning will now soon return to England, the 
Queen is anxious to offer him the Rangership of the Park at 
Blackheath, with the house which dear Lord Aberdeen had 
for some years, hoping that he might find it acceptable and 
agreeable from its vicinity to London.^ 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

LaekeN, 17th October 1861* 

My beloved Victoria, — ^Receive my sincerest thanks for 
your dear letter of the 14th, which arrived very exactly. I 
am so happy to see all the good which your stay in the High- 
lands has done you, and I am sure it will be lasting, though 
Windsor must have the effect of reviving strongly some 
feelings. . . . Wiien one looks back on those times, one must 
say that they were full of difficulties, and one ought to feel 
very grateful that such a happy present has gi*own out of 
them. I regret much Paris and Robert 2 having Joined the 
Federal Army, mixing in a civil war ! ! The object is to show 
courage, to be able to say : Ils se sont beaucoup distingues.^^ 
They have a chance of being shot for Abraham Lincoln and 
the most rank Radicalism. I don’t think that step will 
please in France, where Radicalism is at discoufut fortunately. 
The poor Queen is very unhappy about it, but now nothing 
can be done, only one may wish to see them well out of it. 
Poor Queen ! constantly new events painful to her assail her. 
I had rather a kind letter from the Emperor Napoleon about 
the state of Mexico. I fear he will find his wishes to see there 
a stable Government not much liked in England, though his 
plans are not for any advantage France is to derive from it. 
To-morrow we go to Liege to be in readiness for the following 

1 Lord Aberdeen had died oa the 14th of December 1860. 

2 The Comte de Paris and the Duo de Chaxtres, sons of the Duo d^Orl^ans, eldest son 
of Kling Ijoais Philippe* 
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day. The King William will arrive for dinner, stay the 
night, and go very early on Sunday. He will be extremely 
well received here, his procede being duly appreciated. To 
be very civilly received in a country which one was heir to, is 
rather un pcu penihle^ and one feels a little awkward. . . . 
Your devoted and only XJncle, Leopold R. 


The Duchess of Manchester 2 to Qiieen Vietoria, 

H.VNOVER [Undated. October 1861], 

Madam, — Though your Majesty has only very lately seen 
the Princess Royal, I cannot refrain from addi‘essing your 
Majesty, as I am sure your Majesty will be pleased to hear 
how well Her Royal Highness was looking during the Man- 
ceu\u*es on the Rhine, and how much she seems to be beloved, 
not only by all those who know her, but also by those who 
have only seen and heard of her. The English could not help 
feeling proud of the way the Princess Royal was spoken of, 
and the high esteem she is held in. For one so young it is a 
most Mattering position, and certainly as the Princess’s charm 
of manner and her kind unaffected words had in that short 
time won her the hearts of all the officers and strangers present, 
one was not astonished at the praise the Prussians themselves 
bestow on Her Royal Highness. The Royal Family is so 
large, and their opinions politically and socially sometimes 
so different, that it must have been very dihicult indeed at 
hrst for the Princess Royal, and people therefore cannot praise 
enough the high principles/- ^eat discretion, sound judgment, 
and cleverness Her Royal Highness has invariably displayed. 

Your Majesty would have been amused to hear Geiieral 
Wraixgel ^ tell at tlxe top of his voice how delighted the soldiers 
were to see the Princess on horseback, and the interest she 
showed for them. What pleased them specially was to se© 
Her Boyaf P^ighness ride without a veil — such an odd thing 
in soldiers to remark. The King of Prussia is looking very 
well, but the Queen I thought very much altered. Her 
Majesty looks very pale and tired, and has such a painful 
drawn look about the mouth. How the Queen svill be able 
to go through all the fatigues of the Coronation I do not know, 
as Her Majesty already complained of being tired, and knocked 


1 Kini^ of Holland, . , . 

3 Frederica Augusta, wife of the seventli Duke of Manchester, and Mistress of 

Hanover, and is now Dowager 

^ Qi^en had met General von Wrangel at Bahelsberg in August 185S. He is 

wegw-eix, and a great character.” He had commanded a division in the 

TDanMi war of 184S. wid it had fallen to him in the same year, as Commandant of the 
troops, to ti© Berlin Asaeonhly by fome. oj. taio 
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tip by the manceuvres and dinners, and had to go to Mentz 
for a few days to rest herself. Their Majesties’ kindness was 
very great, and the Duke told me of the extreme hospitality 
with which the 5 ^ were entertained. Every one, high and low, 
were rivalling each other in civility and friendliness to-wards 
the strangers, especially the English, and one really felt quite 
ashamed of those wanton attacks the Times always makes 
on Prussia, and which are read and copied into all the Prussian 
papers. The last night all the ofhcers dined together. General 
Forey put himself into the President’s place and insisted, to 
the exclusion of Lord Clyde, who was by far the senior officer, 
and who was expected to do it, on proposing the health of 
the King, the Royal Family, the Army, and Nation. Not 
content with doing it in French, he drew' out of his pocket a 
document 'written for him in German, for he did not know the 
language, and read it with the most extraordinary pronuncia- 
tion. The English officers all admired the way the Germans 
kept their countenance notwithstanding the absurdity of the 
exhibition. 

On the 21st they have had great dohigs here at Hanover. 
I hear that to the astonishment of everybody the Queen 
appeared at the EnthiilUmg, where all other peojde were en 
grande temie, in a little small round hat ^vith a lilac feather. 
Her Maids of Honour — she has only one now besides that 
English Miss Stewart — were ordered to wear hats to keep 
Her Majesty in countenance. I wonder if your Majesty has 
read the speech the King has addressed to his people on the 
occasion of the EnthilUung and thS Crown Prince’s birthday. 
It cannot fail to excite the greatest pity that such things, 
however well meant, should be written. Has your Majesty 
also heard of the pamphlet that has been published here 
called Daa Welfe — that name Welfe is quite an idee fixe of 
the King now, and he brings it in on every occasion, and this 
pamphlet is "written throwdng the whole idea 4nto ridicule, 
and beginning with the last years of the late King’s reign. 
The Crown Prince ^ is very much liked, but, unfortunately, 
his new tutor will probably also leave very shortly — -he has 
no authority over him, the Prince still regretting M. de Issen- 
dorf. Besides, he is not allowed to exercise his judgment in 
the smallest way— the King going on the principle that a 
King only can educate a King. The reason the other tutor 
left, or was dismissed, was partly on account of his remon- 
strating against the religious instructions, which were carried 
so far that the Prince had hardly any time left to learn other 
things. Besides the Prince, who dislikes the clergyman, had 

1 Prince Emeet Auguste, bora 1845 ; the present Dulse of Craberland. 
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drawn a caricature, to which the man very much gives himself, 
and the King thought M. de Issendorf had known of it, which 
turned out not to be the case. ... I have the honour to 
remain, your Majesty’s most obedient and devoted Servant 
and Subject, Louise Maijtchesteb. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia to Queen Victoria. 

KonigSBERG, yhth October 1S61. 

Mv BELOVED Mamma, — L ast night I could not wi'ite to you 
as I would have wished, because I felt so knocked up that I 
went to bed. I have got such a very bad cold on my chest, 
with a cough that leaves me no rest, and of course cannot 
take care of myself, and am obliged to stand and sit in ever^^ 
sort of draught with a low gown and without a cloak, so it is 
no wonder to have caught cold. I have not had a cough 
since I don’t know when. I should like to be able to describe 
yesterday’s ceremony to you, but I cannot find words to tell 
you how fine and how touching it was ; it really was a mag- 
nificent sight I The King looked so very handsome and so 
noble with the crown on ; it seemed to suit him so exactly. 
The Queen, too, looked beautiful, and did aU she had to do 
with perfect grace, and looked so vornehm ; I assure you the 
whole must have made a great impression on everybody 
present, and ail those to whom I have talked on the subject 
quite share my feeling. The moment when the King put the 
crown on the Queen’s head was very touching, I think there 
was hardly a dry eye in the church. The Schlosshof was the 
finest, I thought — five bands playing “ God save the Queen,” 
banners waving in all directions, cheers so loud that they quite 
drowned the sound of the music, and the procession moving 
slowly on, the sky without a cloud ; and all the imiforms, 
and the ladies’ diamonds glittering in the bright sunlight. 
I shall n^v^' forget it all, it was so very fine I Dearest 
Fritz’s birthday being chosen for the day made me very happy ; 
he was in a gi'eat state of emotion and excitement, as you 
can imagine, as we all were. Mr Thomas ^ was in the chapel. 
I hop© he will have been able to take down some useful 
memoranda. The Grand Duke of Weimar, ^ the King and 
ourselves, have ordered drawings of him. 

The coup d'oeil was really beautiful ; the chapel is in itself 
lovely, with a great deal of gold about it, and all hung with 
red velvet and gold — the carpet, altar, thrones and canopies 

1 Oeorge Housman Thomas, artist (1824-I868> The picture he produced on this 
Was eutitJed, Homage of tlte Princess Royal at tJie Coronation of the King of 

« Claries Alexander, 1S18-1901, graudfaiOier of the present Grand 
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the same. The Knights of the Black Eagle with red velvet 
cloaks, the Queen’s four young ladies all "alike in white and 
gold, the two Palastdamen in crimson velvet and gold, and 
the Oberhofmeisterin in gold and white brocade with green 
velvet, Marianne and Addy in red and gold and red and sih'er ; 
I, in gold with ermine and white satin, my ladies, one in blue 
veh^et, the other in red velvet, and Countess Schulenberg, 
together with the two other Oberhofmeisterin of the other 
Princesses, hi violet velvet and gold. All these colours to- 
gether looked very beautiful, and the sun shone, or rather 
poured in at the high windows, and gave quite magic tinges. 

The music was very fine, the chorales were sung so loud 
and strong that it really quite moved one. The Iving was 
immensely cheered, wherever he appeared — also the Queen, 
and even I. 

There were illuminations last niglit, but I did not go to 
see them, as I was too tired and felt so unwell. There are 
five degrees of cold (Reaumm'), and one is exposed to draughts 
every minute. 

Sixteen hundred people dined in the Schloss last night ! 
The King and Queen were most kind to me yesterda 3 ^ ; the 
King gave me a charming little locket for his hair, and only 
think — ^what will sound most extraordinary^ absurd, and in- 
credible to ymur ears — made me Second Chef of the 2nd 
Regiment of Hussars ! I laughed so much, because really I 
thought it was a joke — it seemed so strange for ladies ,• but 
the Regiments like particularly having ladies for their Chefs ! 
The Queen and the Queen Dowager have Regiments, but I 
believe I am the first Princess on whom such an honour is 
conferred. 

The Archduke addressed the King y^esterday, in the name 
of all the foreign Princes present, in a very pretty speech. 

It is such a pleasure to see good Philip here, and the two 
Portuguese cousins. Juan ^ is very nice, but be4oek not talk 
much ; he has a very fine, tall figure, and is nice-looking. I 
should think he must be like his father. Prince Hohenzollern ^ 
is become Royal Highness, and the title is to descend to his 
eldest son. Half Europe is here, and one sees the funniest 
combinations in the world. It is like a happy family shut 
up in a cage ! The Italian Ambassador sat near Cardinal 
Geisel, and the French one opposite the Archduke. The 
Grand Duke Nicolas is here — he is so nice — also the Crown 

1 Prince John, brotlaer of Xing Pedro, was making a tour with his elder brother, Louis, 
the Due d’Oporto, 

2 Prince Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern was the father of the yonng Queen Stephanie 
of Portugal, who had died in 1859. 
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Prince of Wxirtemberg,^ Crown Prince of Saxony ,2 Prince 
Unitpold of Bavaria, 3 Prince Charles of Hesse ^ (who nearly 
dies of fright and shyness amongst so many people), and 
Heinrich ; Prince Elimar of Oldenbmg,^ Prince Frederic of 
the Netherlands,® and the Grand Duke and Duchess of Weimar, 
who wish to be most particularly remembered to you and 
Papa. 

The King and Queen are most kind to Lord Clarendon, and 
make a marked difference between their marked:^ cordiality to 
him and the stiff etiquette with which the other Ambassadors 
are received. 

I think he is pleased with what he sees. The King has 
given the Queen the Order of the Black Eagle in diamonds. 
I write all these details, as you wish them, at the risk of their 
not interesting you, besides my being, as you know, a very 
bad hand at descriptions. I shall make a point of your 
having newspapers. 

I am unable to apx^ear at the cour this morning, as my 
cough is too violent : I hope to be able to be at the concert 
this evening, but I own it seems very doubtful. The state 
dinner looked very well ; we were waited on by our Kammer- 
hcrren and pages — the Kling being waited on by the Oherhof- 
chargen — and our ladies stood behind our chairs. After the 
first two dishes are round, the King asks to drink, and that 
is the signal for the ladies and gentlemen to leave the room 
and go to dinner, while the Pages of Honour continue to serve 
the whole dinner really wonderfully well, poor boys, consider- 
ing it is no easy task. 

To-morrow we leave Konigsberg for Dantzic — have not 
had one day’s bad weather here, nothing but sunshine and 
a bright blue sky. I was so glad that Heaven smiled upon 
us yesterday, it would have been so sad if it had poured ; it 
looked a ^little threatening early in the morning and a few 
drops fell, biftt it cleared completely before nine o’clock. 

Fritz would thank you for your dear letters himself, but 
he is at the University, where they have elected him JRector 
MagmficuSf and where he has to make a speech. We have 
all got our servants and carriages and horses here every day — 
300 footmen in livery, together with other servants in livery, 
make 400. All the standards and colours of the whole Army 
are here, and all the Colonels. Altogether, you cannot 
imagine what a crush and what a scramble there is on every 
oocaaion ; there was a man crushed to death in the crowd 

t Mtice Charles Frederick, 1823-1891. 4 Son of the Hector’Frederiofe William I. 

» Pjdiaoie who fo^arne King in 1873, b Brother of the raiding Grand Duke, 

a Brother el King Maxltniliaix 3X 6 Uncle of thfi of Holland, 
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the other day, which is quite dreadful. I must say good-bye 
now, and send this scrawl by a messenger, whom Lord Claren- 
don means to expedite. Ever your most dutiful and affec- 
tionate Daughter, Victokia. 

The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victoria. 

KoniCtSBERG, 19/;^ October 18C1. 

Lord Clareridon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly hopes that your Majesty will not be displeased 
at his not having written sooner, but every moment has been 
occupied by fetes and ceremonies here, and the visits to Royal 
Personages, who are in great numbers, and Lord Clarendon 
also wished to delay sending off the messenger until the 
Coronation was over. 

That most interesting and imposing ceremony took place 
yesterday, and with the most complete and unalloyed success ; 
everything was conducted with the most perfect order ; the 
service not too long, the vocal music enchanting, but the great 
feature of the ceremony was the manner in which the Princess 
Royal did homage to the King. Lord Clarendon is at a loss 
for* words to describe to your Majesty the exquisite grace and 
the intense emotion with which Pier Royal Highness gave 
effect to her feelings on the occasion. Many an older as well 
as younger man than Lord Clarendon, who had not his interest 
in the Princess Royal, were quite as tmable as himself to repress 
their emotion at that which was so touching, because so 
unaffected and sincere. . . . 

If His Majesty had the mind, the judgment, and the foresight 
of the Princess Royal, there would be nothing to fear, and the 
example and influence of Prussia would soon be marvellously 
developed. Lord Clarendon has had the honour to hold a 
very long conversation with Her Royal Highness^ and has 
been more than ever astonished at the statesmanUkc and com- 
prehensive views which she takes of the policy of Prussia, both 
internal and foreign, and of the duties of a Constitutional King. 

Lord Clarendon Is not at all astonis]:ied, but very much 
pleased, to find how appreciated and beloved Her Royal 
Highness is by all classes. Every member of the Royal Family 
has spoken of her to Lord Clarendon in terms of admiration, 
and through various channels he has had opportunities of 
learning how strong the feeling of educated and enlightened 
people is towards Her Royal Highness. All persons say most 
truly that any one who saw Her Royal Highness yesterday 
can never forget her. 

Lord Clarendon is sorry to say that the Princess Royal hais 
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a feverish cold to-day — nothing at all serious — and as Her 
Royal Highness stayed in bed this afternoon, did not attend 
the threat concert at the Palace this evening, and, as Lord 
Clarendon hopes, will not go to Dantzic to-morrow. Her Royal 
Highness will probably be quite fit for the many fatiguing 
duties she will have to perform next week. . . . 


The Earl of Clarendon to Queen Victe^ria. 

Berlin, 20/;? October 1861, 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that yesterday he had the honour of 
being sent for by the Queen, with whom he had a long and 
interesting conversation. . . . 

The Queen expressed her deep regret at the tone of the 
English newspapers, but admitted that the German Press 
repaid the English insults with large interest. Her Majesty 
said, however, that she and the King, and all sensible men 
with whom their Majesties hold communication, were deter- 
mined to disregard the attacks, and by every possible means 
to draw nearer to England. 

Lord Clarendon took the opportunity of warning the Queen 
respecting the Emperor and his idee fixe, that his dynastj^ 
could only be secured by the territorial aggrandisement of 
France. Lord Clarendon expressed his conviction that if the 
King had resembled M. d© Cavour, some strong proposals 
would already have been mad© to them, but that the Emperor’s 
plans had been foiled by the honourable character of the 
King. There ought, nevertheless, to be no delusion here, 
but on the contrary, a careful avoidance of the traps which 
cajolery and flattery were setting for Prussia, because at any 
moment the Emperor might think it necessary for his own 
purposes ^in Franc© to seize upon the left bank of the Rhine, 
and that al^ classes in France, no matter to what party be- 
longing, would be delighted at his so doing, and his popularity 
and power in France would be enormously increased by it. 
The Queen agreed, but was under the Tiotion, which Lord 
Clarendon was able effectually to dispel, that the dilapidated 
state of French finances would prevent the Emperor from 
undertaking a war upon a large scale. 

Lord Clarendon thinks that he strengthened the Queen’s 
opinion respecting eventualities ” and the necessity of 
making preparations and evoking a national spirit against 
foreign ^gression, such as that recently manifested in England, 
and which had done so much in favour of peace as far as we 
ourselves were concerned. Her Majesty, however, said that 
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Prussian policy towards Germany opened so large a chapter 
that she wished to reserve the discussion of it for our next 
conversation. 

Lord Clarendon fears that Count Bernstorff is disposed to 
think that Austria’s difficulty is Prussia’s oxDportunity, and to 
be exigent as to the concessions upon which a better under- 
standing between the two countries must be based. Lord 
Clarendon confidentially informed yesterday that a 

Cabinet had just been held for the first time since Count 
Bernstorff became a member of it, and that with respect to 
internal affairs he had gi*eatly alarmed and annoyed some of 
his colleagues by his retrograde opinions. Lord Clarendon had 
the honour of dining with the Crown Prince and Princess last 
night. The dinner was perfect, and everything conducted 
in the most admirable manner ; there was afterwards a ball 
at ‘‘ The Queen’s ” which was really a splendid fete. The 
festivities and the visitings are so uninterrupted that every- 
body is tmwell and tired. The Due de Magenta’s grand fete 
takes iDlace on the 29th. The Austrian Minister gives a bail 
to-morrow (Sufiday), which day has unfortunately been fixed 
by the King, to the annoyance of all the English ; but Lord 
Clarendon has determined that the Embassy shall attend, 
otherwise the King might consider that Vv© wished to give 
him a public lesson upon the observance of the Sabbath. 
Lord Clarendon trusts that your Majesty will approve the 
decision. Lord Granville’s visit apj>ears to be highly appre- 
ciated by the Court. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BaJj^MORAIj, October 1861. 

Mv DEABEST Uncle, — You Will excuse a long letter as this 
is our last day, alas I Many, many thanks for ^our dear 
letters of the 17th and 18th, v/hich I received -yesterday. I 
am glad to see that my account of our mountain expedition 
amused you, and that you remember all so well. If it could 
amuse you later, 1 would send you my Meiseheschreibung to 
read. I will have it copied and send it you later. We have 
had a most beautiful week, which we have thoroughly enjoyed 
— I going out every day about twelve or half-past, taking 
luncheon with us, carried in a basket on the back of a High- 
lander, and served by an invaluable Highland servant I have, 
who is my factotum here^ and takes the most wonderful care of 
me, combining the offices of groom, footman, page, and maid, 
I might almost say, as he is so handy about cloaks and shawls, 
etc. He always leads my pony, and always attends me out 
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of doors, and such a good, handy, faithful, attached servant 
I have nowhere ; it is quite a sorrow for me to leave him 
behind. Now, with Albert’s affectionate love, ever your 
devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

WUTDSOR OiSTLE, ''loth October 1S61. 

The Queen has long seen with deep regret th^ persevering 
efforts made by the Times, which leads the rest of our Press, 
in attacking, vilifying, and abusing everything German, and 
particularly everything Prussian. That Journal had smce 
years shown the same bias, but it is since the Macdonald affair 
of last year,^ that it has assumed that tone of virulence, which 
could not fail to produce the deepest indignation amongst the 
people of Germany, and by degrees estrange the feelings of 
the people of this country from Germany. Lord Palmerston, 
probably not reading any German newspaper, nor having any 
personal intercourse with that country, can hardly be aware 
to what extent- the mischief has aheady gone, though he will 
agree with the Queen that national hatred between these two 
peoples is a real political calamity for both. The Queen had 
often intended to write to Lord Palmerston on the subject, 
and to ask him whether he would not be acting in the spirit 
of public duty if he endeavoured, as far at least as might be 
in his power, to point out to the managers of the Times (which 
derives some of its power from the belief abroad that it re- 
presents more or less the feelings of the Government) how 
great the injury is which it inflicts upon the best interests of 
this country. She has, however, refrained from doing so, 
trusting in the chance of a change in tone, and feeling that 
Lord Palmerston might not like to enter into discussion with 
the Editors of the Times. . . . 

The Qufeeu believes that Lord Palmerston is the only pemon 
who could exercise any induence over Mr Delane, and even 
if this should not be much, it will be important that that 
gentleman should know the mischief liisr. writings are doing, 
and that the Government sincerely deplore it. 

Mr Delane to Viscount Palmerston.^ 

1C SFRJFIANT’S IXN, October ISCl. 

My i>ear Lobd, — I shall be very glad to give the Prussians 
a respite from that most cruel of all inflictions— good advice. 

1 At Bonn, in September 1860, Gaptam Macdonald, a railway passenger, bad been 
elected from bis seat in the train by the railway authorities, and committed to pnson* 
bodamo fee subject of eonsiJerable diplomatic eom^pondefnco, aa wt^ll as 
Off tome fierce attacks on Prussia in the "Miea. a Bncloaed in the foUoii^ing letter. 
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Indeed, I would not have intruded anything so unwelcome 
during the splendid solemnities of the Coronation had not 
the King uttered those surprising anachronisms upon Divine 
Right, 

Pray observe, too, in extenuation of my offence that I sent 
a faithful chronicler to Kdnigsberg, who has described all the 
splendours in a proper and reverent spirit, and don© what man 
can do to rej-der such ceremonies intelHgible, and the recital 
of them not too wearisome to those who believe in Divine 
Bight as little as your Lordship’s very faithful Servant, 

John T. Delane, 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Windsor aisi’LE, ZOiih Ociubvr istil. 

Viscount Pahnerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that when he received a few days 
ago from Lord Pwussell the Memorandum which your Majesty 
intended for him, and which he returned to Lord Bussell, he 
vTote to Mr Delane in accordance with your Majesty’s wishes, 
aird he has this morning received the accompanying answer. 

Viscount Palmerston would, however, beg to submit that 
an erroneous notion prevails on the Continent as to English 
newspapers. 

The newspapers on the Continent are all more or less under 
a certain degree of control, and the most in^ominent among 
them are the organs of political parties, or of leading public 
men ; and it is not unnatural thai? Governments and Parties 
on the Continent should thinlc that English newspapers are 
published under similar conditions. 

But in this country all thriving newspapers are conxmercial 
undertakings, and are conducted on commercial principles, 
and none others are able long to maintain an existence. At- 
tempts have often been made to establish newspapers to be 
directed by political men, and to be guided by the same con- 
siderations by wh^ich those men would govern their own 
conduct, but such papers have seldom succeeded. The Peelite 
Party tried some years ago such an experiment with the 
Morning Chronicle^ but after spending a very large sum of 
money on the undertaking they were obliged to give it up. 
The Times is carried on as a large commercial enterprise, 
though, of course, with certain political tendencies and bias, 
but mainly with a view to profit upon the large capital em- 
ployed. 

The actual price at which each copy of the newspaper is 
sold barely pays the expense of paper*, printing, and establish*' 
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ment ; it is indeed said that the price does not repay those 
expenses. The ]profit of the newspaper arises from the price 
paid for advertisements, and the greater the number of ad- 
vertisements the greater the profit. But advertisements are 
sent by preference to the newspaper wrhich has the greatest 
circulation ; and that paper gets the widest circulation which 
is the most amusing, the most interesting, and the most 
instructive. A dull paper is soon left off. The proprietors 
and managers of the Times therefore go to great expense in 
sending correspondents to all parts of the world where interest- 
ing events are taking place, and they employ a great many 
able and clever men to write articles upon all subjects wdiich 
from time to time engage public attention ; and as mankind 
take more pleasure in reading criticism and fault-finding than 
praise, because it is soothing to individual vanity and conceit 
to fancy that the reader has become wiser than those about 
whom he reads, so the Times, in order to maintain its circula- 
tion, criticises freely everybody and everything ; and especi- 
ally events and persons, and Governments abroad, because 
such strictures are less likely to make enemies at home than 
violent attacks upon parties and persons in this country. 
Foreign Governments and Parties ought therefore to look 
upon English newspapers in the true point of view% and not 
to be too sensitive as to attacks which those papers may 
contain. 


The Earl of Cl(wendon to Queen Victoria, 

Berlin, Uh November 1861. 

Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and humbly begs to say that as he leaves Berlin to-rnorrow, 
the Princess Royal has most kindly just given him an Audience 
of leave, although Her Royal Highness was still suffering 
considerabla^pain in her ear, and was quite unfit for any 
exertion. Her Royal Highnesses countenance bears traces of 
the severe illness of the last few days, but Lord Clarendon 
trusts that the worst is now over, and tha€ care alone is neces- 
sary for her complete recovery. Her Royal Highness is still 
so weak that she was obliged to desist from writing, which 
she attempted this morning, and Lord Clarendon took the 
liberty of earnestly recommending that the journey to Breslau, 
upon which Her Royal Highness appeared to be bent, should 
be given up. Lord Clarendon intends to repeat the same 
advice to the Queen, whom he is to see this evening, as there 
are to be four days of rejoicings at Breslau, for the fatigue 
of which the Crown Princess must be utterly unfit. 
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Her Royal Highness is much alarmed at the state of things 
here, and Lord Clarendon thinks with great reason, for the 
King has quite made up his mind as to the course that he will 
pursue. He sees democracy and revolution in every symptom 
of opposition to his will. His Ministers are mere clerks, who 
are quite content to register the King’s decrees, and there is 
no person from whom Plis Majesty seeks advice, or indeed 
who is capable or would have the moral courage to give it. The 
King will always religiously keep his word, and will never 
overturn the institutions he has sworn to maintain, but they 
are so distasteful to him, and so much at variance with his 
habit of thought and settled opinions as to the rights of the 
Crown, that His Majesty will never, if he can avoid it, accept 
the consequences of representative Government, or allow it 
to be a reality. This is generally known, and among the 
middle classes is producing an uneasy and resentful feeling, 
but as far as Lord Clarendon is able to judge, there is no fear 
of revolution — the Army is too strong, and the recollection 
of 1848 is too fresh to allow of acts of violence. 

Lord Clarendon had the honour of an Audience of the King 
on Sunday. His Majesty was most friendly and kind, but 
evidently unw^ell and irritable. Lord Clarendon therefore 
thought that it would be neither prudent nor useful to say 
the many things that the Queen had wished that the King 
should hear from Lord Clarendon. He touched upon the 
subject of Constitutional Govermnent, and His Majesty said : 
“ I have sworn to maintain our Institutions, and I declare to 
you, and I wish you to inform yotir Government, that I will 
maintain them,” 

Lord Clarendon proposes to remain Friday at Brussels, and 
hopes to have the honour of seeing the King. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, IWi November 1861. 

My beloved Uijcle, — I hardly know hotv to write, for my 
head reels and swims, and my heart is very sore ! ^ What an 
awful misfortune this is I How the hand of death seems bent 
on pursuing that poor, dear family ! once so prosperous. 
Poor Ferdinand so proud of his children — of his five sons — 
now the eldest and most distinguished, the head of the family, 
gone, and also another of fifteen, and the youngest still ill ! 
The two others at sea, and will land to-morrow in utter ignor- 

1 King Bedro of Portugal died of typhoid fever on the 11th of Kov ember ; his brother 
F^dinand had died on the 6th ; and Prince John, Doke of Beja, succumbed in the 
following December. 
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ance of everything, and poor, dear, good Louis (whom I 
thought dreadfully low when we saw him and Jean for an hour 
on Friday) King 1 It is an almost incredible event I a terrible 
calamity for Portugal, and a real European loss ! Dear Pedro 
was so good, so clever, so distinguished 1 He was so attached 
to my beloved Albert, and the characters and tastes suited so 
well, and he had such confidence in Albert ! All, all gone J 
He is happy now, united again to dear StephanieJ whose loss 
he never recovered. . . . Ever your devoted Ni&ce, 

ViCTOBIA B. 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Downing street, loth Novei fiber ISBl, 

. . . Viscount Palmerston met yesterday at dimier at 
Baron Br unnow’s the Grand Duke Constantine and the Grand 
Duchess, and they were overflowing vdth thankfulness for 
the kind and gracious reception they had met with at Windsor 
Castle. 

There was reason to suspect that an American federal 
steamer of war of eight guns, which had lately arrived at 
Falmouth, and from thence at Southampton, was intended to 
intercept the Mail Packet coming home with the West Indian 
Mail, in order to take out of her Messrs Mason and Slidell, 
the two Envoys from the Southern Confederacy, supposed 
to be coining in her.^ 

Viscount Palmerston had on Monday a meeting at the 
Treasury of the Chancellor, Doctor Lushington, the three Law 
Officers,^ the Duke of Somerset, Sir George Grey, and Mr 
Hammond.^ The result of their deliberation was that, ac- 
cording to the Law of Nations, as laid down by Lord Stowell, 
and practised and enforced by England in the war with France, 
the Northern Union being a belHgerent is entitled by its ships 
of war to stop and search any neutral Merchantmen, and the 
West India Packet is such ; to search her if there is reason- 
able suspicion that she is carrying enemy’s despatches, and 
if such are found on board to take her to a port of the belli- 
gerent, and there to proceed against her for condemnation. 
Such being ruled to be the law, the only thing that could be 
done was to order the Phaeton frigate to drop down to Yar- 
mouth Boads from Portsmouth, and to watch the American 

1 ’The yotmg Queen Stephanie of Portugal had died in 1S69, 

a See Xatroduotory Note, aTUe^ p. 421. 

3 Six WiUiam Atherton, Attomey-Genoral, Sir Konndell Palmer, Solicitor-General, 

and nr CkJupsol to tbe Admiridty- 

4 Pebnaa^t nndei>Secxetary of State for foreign Affairs, afterwards lord Hammond. 
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steamer, and to see that she did not exercise tins belligerent 
right within the three-mile limit of British jurisdiction, and 
this was done. But Viscount Palmerston sent yesterday for 
Mr Adams to ask him about this matter, and to represent to 
him how imwise it would be to create irritation in this country 
merely for the sake of preventing the landing of Mr Slidell, 
whose presence here would have no more effect on the policy 
of your Majesty with regard to America than the presence 
of the three other Southern Deputies who have been here for 
many months. Mr Adams assured Viscount Palmerston 
that the American steamer had orders not to meddle with any 
vessel under any foreign flag ; that it came to intercept the 
Nashville, the Confederate ship in which it was thought the 
Southern Envoys might be coming ; and not having met v/ith 
her was going back to the American coast to watch some 
Merchantmen supposed to be taking arms to the Southern 
ports. 

Viscount Palmerston heard from a soxirce likely to be well 
informed that at the interview between the Emperor and the 
King of Prussia at Compiegne, the Emperor, among other 
things, said to the King that there were tliree systems of alli- 
ance between which France and Prussia might choose : an 
alliance of France with England, an alliance of Prussia with 
England, an alliance of France witPi Prussia. The first the 
Emperor said now to a certain degree exists, but is precarious 
and not likely to last long, because England is too exacting ; 
the second would not be useful to Prussia, but might be 
dangerous, inasmuch as it would look like hostility to France, 
and England would nob be likely to back Prussia effectually 
if a rupture took jDlace between Prussia and France. The 
last was the system best for Prussia, and was calculated to 
promote her interests ; at all events, the Emperor hoped that 
if at any time there should be a rupture between France and 
England, Prussia would remain neutral- The i&ig of Prussia 
said he was not come to discuss matters of that kind with the 
Emperor, but only to pay him a visit of compliment. Your 
Majesty will be able to compare this statement with the ac- 
counts your Majesty may have received of what passed at 
that visit. ... 

The Chancellor^ told the Cabinet as he was going away 
that he would soon have to shut up the Court of Chancery in 
consequence of having disposed of all the suits before it ; 
and that in future the progress of a Chancery suit will be the 
emblem of rapidity, and not as formerly synonymous with 
endless delay. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, 2Uh J^ove7nber 1861. 

My beloved Uncle, — . - . Albert is a little rheumatic, 
which is a plague — but it is very difficult not to have some- 
thing or other of this kind in this season, with these rapid 
changes of temperature ; unberufen, unherufen, he is much 
better this winter than he was the preceding years.^ . . . 

Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

DOWNING Street, 2^th November 1861. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to state that the Cabinet at its meeting 
this afternoon resumed the consideration of the forcible cap- 
ture of the Southern Envoys from on board the Trent ooeamer 
upon which the law officers had yesterday given the opinion 
contained in the accompanying report. The law officers 
and Doctor Phillimore, Counsel to the Admiralty, were in 
attendance. The result was that it appeared to the Cabinet 
that a gross outrage and violation of international law has 
been committed, and that your Majesty should be advised to 
demand reparation and redress. The Cabinet is to meet 
again to-morrow at two, by which time Lord Russeh will have 
prepared an instruction to Lord Lyons for the consideration 
of the Cabinet, and for submission afterwards to your Majesty. 
The general outline and tenor which appeared to meet the 
opinions of the Cabinet would be, that the Washington Govern- 
ment should be told that ^hat has been done is a violation of 
international law, and of the rights of Great Britain, and that 
your Majesty’s Government trust that the act will be dis- 
avowed and the prisoners set free and restored to British 
Protection ; and that Lord Lyons should be instructed that if 
this demand is refused he should rethe from the United States. 

It is statefSTby Mrs and Miss Slidell, who are now in London, 
that the Northern officer who came on board the Trent said 
that they were acting on their own responsibility without 
instructions from Washington ; that very possibly their act 
might be disavowed and the prisoners set free on their arrival 
at Washington. But it was known that the San Jacinto, 
though come from the African station, had arrived from thence 
several weeks before, and had been at St Thomas, and had there 

X *rhe Prince had been unwell, even before the receipt of the distressing news from 
Portugal, and bq^n to suffer from a somewhat continuous insomnia. On the 22nd of 
Koverober, he drove to Sandhurst to inspect the new buildings in prepress there. The 
day was very wet, and, though he returned in the middle of the day to Windsor, the 
exertion proved too severe for him ; on the 24th he complained of rheumatiG pains, and 
(tf protoged sleeplessness. 
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received communications from New York ; and it is also said 
that General Scott, who has recently arrived in France, has 
said to Americans in Paris that he has come not on an excur- 
sion of pleasure, but on diplomatic business ; that the seizure 
of these envoys was discussed in Cabinet at Washington, he 
being present, and was deliberately determined upon and 
ordered ; that the Washington Cabinet fully foresaw it might 
lead to war with England ; and that he was commissioned to 
propose to F5:ance in that case to join the Northern States in 
war against England, and to offer Franc© in that case the 
restoration of the French Province of Canada* 

General Scott will probably find himself much mistaken as 
to the success of his overtures ; for the French Govei'nment 
is more disposed towards the South than the North, and is 
probably thinking more about Cotton than about Canada. . . . 

Earl Russell to Queen Victoj'ia, 

Foreign office, 29th November ISGl. 

Lord Eussell presents his hmnbl© duty to your Majesty ; 
Mr Gladstone has undertaken to explain to your Majesty 
what has taken place at the Cabinet to-day. 

Lord Ptussell proposes to frame a draft for to-morrow’s 
Cabinet of a despatch to Lord Lyons, directing him to ask for 
the release of Messrs Mason and Slidell and their two com- 
panions, and an apology. In case these requirements should 
be refused, Lord Lyons should ask for his passports. 

The Lord Chancellor and the law officers of the Crown 
are clear upon the law of the caso* 

Lord Eussell will be glad to have your Majesty’s opinion on 
the draft which will go to your Majesty about four o’clock 
to-morrow, without loss of time, as the packet goes to-morrow 
evening.^ 


Queen Victoria to Earl Russell, 

Windsor Castle, December 1861. 

Note in the Queen^a handwriting, 

[This draft was the last the beloved Prince ever wrote ; he 
was very unwell at the time, and when he brought it in 
to the Queen, he said : I could hardly hold my pen.” 

ViCTOBIA R.] 

X The draft of the despatch to Lord Lyons reached Windsor on the evening of the 30th, 
and, in spite of his weak and suffering state, the !Prince prepared the draft of the Queen*s 
letter early the following morning. The letter has been printed in facsimile by Sir 
Theodore Martin, who adds that it has a special value as representing the last political 
Memorandum written by the Prince, while it was at the same time inferior to none of 
them, as will presently be seen, in the importance of its results. It shows, like most of 
his Memorandums, by the corrections in tbe Queen's hand, how the minds of both were 
continually brought to bear upon the subjects with which they dealt/' 
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The Queen returns these important drafts, which upon the 
whole she approves, but she cannot help feeling that the main 
draft, that for communication to the American Government, 
is somewhat meagre. She should have liked to have seen the 
expression of a hope that the American captain did not act 
under instructions, or, if he did, that he misapprehended 
them — that the United States Government must be fully 
aware that the British Government could not allow its flag 
to be insulted, and the security of her mail communications 
to be ]Dlaced to jeopardy, and Her Majesty’s Government are 
unwilling to believe that the United States Government in- 
tended wantonly to put an insult upon this country, and to 
add to their many distressing complications by forcing a 
question of dispute upon us, and that we are therefore glad to 
believe that upon a full consideration of the circumstances, 
and of the undoubted breach of international law committed, 
they would spontaneously offer such redress as alone could 
satisfy this country, viz. the restoration of the unfortunate 
passengers and a suitable apology. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Oastli!:, ith Dece^nher 1861. 

My DJ3ABEST Ui^rcnE, — have many excuses to make for 
not writing yesterday, but I had a good deal to do, as my 
poor dear Albert’s rheumatism has turned out to be a regular 
influenza, which has pulled and lowered him very much. 
Since Monday he has been confined to his room. It affects 
his appetite and sleep, which is very disagreeable, and you 
know he is always so depressed when anything is the matter 
with him. However, he is decidedly better to-day, and I ho]De 
in two or three days he will be quite himself again. It is 
extremely vexatious, as he was so particularly well till he 
caught them colds, which came upon worries of various 
kinds. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria B. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castlk, J^ecember 1861. 

My bbloveb UkcXiH,— I am thankful to report decidedly 
better of my beloved Albert. He has had much more sleep, 
and has taken much more nourishment since yesterday 
evening. Altogether, this nasty, feverish sort of influenza 
and deranged stomach is on the mend, but it will be slow and 
tedious, €tnd though there has not been one alarming symptom, 
there has been such restlessness, such sleeplessness, and such 
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(till to-day) total refusal of all food, that it made one very, very 
anxious, and I can’t describe the anxiety I have gone through ! 
I feel to-day a good deal shaken, for for four nights I got only 
two or three hours’ sleep. We have, however, every reason 
to hope the recovery, though it may be somewhat tedious, will 
not be very slow. You shall hear again to-morrow. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria K. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WIXDSOR Castle, %th Decemder 1861. 

My beloved Ukcle, — I enclose jmu Clark’s report, which I 
think you may like to hear. Our beloved invalid goes on well 
— ^but it must be tedious, and I need not tell you what a trial 
it is to me. Every day, however, is bringing us nearer the 
end of this tiresome illness, which is much what I had at 
Kamsgate, only that I was much worse, and not at first well 
attended to. You shall hear daily. 

You will, I know, feel for me ! The night was excellent ; 
the first good one he had. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOBIA B. 

The Americans may possibly get out of it. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Laeken, 11«^ Vecemher 1861. 

My beloved Vtctobia, — How ^ do feel for you from the 
bottom of my heart ; that you should have this totally un- 
expected tribulation of having dear Albert unwell, when not 
long ago we rejoiced that he was bearing this time of the year 
so well. Now we must be very patient, as an indisposition of 
this description at this time of the year is generally mending 
slowly. The great object must be to arrange ^11 •the little 
details exactly as the patient may wish them ; that every- 
thing of that description may move very smoothly is highly 
beneficial. Patlentwt are very different in their likings ; to 
the great horror of angelic Louise, the moment I am ill 1 
become almost invisible, disliking to see anybody. Other 
people are fond of company, and wish to be surrounded. The 
medical advisers are, thank God ! excellent, and Clark know^s 
Albert so well. Albert will wish you not to interrupt yoxxr 
usual airings ; you want air, and to be deprived of it would do 
you harm. The temperature here at least has been extremely 
mild— this ought to be favourable. I trust that every day 
wifi now show some small improvement, and it will be very 
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kind of you to let me frequently know how dear Albert is 
going on. Believe me ever, my beloved Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold B. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgia7is. 

Windsor Castle, llth DecenibeT 1861. 

Deabest Uncle, — I can report another good night, and no 
loss of strength, and continued satisfactory symptoms. But 
more we dare not expect for some da37'S ; not losing ground is a 
gain^ now, of every dajr. 

It is very sad and trying for me, but I am well, and I think 
really very courageous ; for it is the first time that I ever 
witnessed anything of this kind though I suffered from the 
same at Bamsgate, and was much worse. The trial in every 
way is so very trying, for I have lost my guide, my support, 
my all, for a time — as we can’t ask or tell him anything. Many 
thanks for your kind letter received yesterday. We have 
been and are reading Von Ense’s book ^ to Albert ; but it is 
not worth much. He likes very much being read to as it 
soothes him. W. Scott is also read to him. You shall hear 
again to-morrow, dearest Uncle, and, please God I each day 
will be more cheering. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria B. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

^ WINDSOR Castle, 12th December 1861. 

My beloved Uncle, — I can again report favourably of 
our most precious invalid. He maintains his ground well — 
had another very good night — takes plenty of nourishment, 
and shows surprising strength. I am constantly in and out 
of his room, but since the iirst four dreadful nights, last week, 
before they ^d declared it to be gastric fever — do not sit up 
with him at night as I could be of no use ; and there is nothing 
to cause alarm. I go out twice a day for about an hour. It 
is a very trying time, for a fever with its despondency, weakness, 
and occasional and invariable wandering, is most painful to 
witness — but we have never had one unfavourable symptom ; 
to-morrow, reckoning from the 22nd, when dear Albert first 
fell ill — after going on a wet day to look at some buildings — 
having likewise been unusually depressed with worries of 
different kinds — is the end of the third week ; we may hope 
for improvement after that, but the Doctors say they should 

1 The Memoin of Vamhagen yon Ense (1785-18S8), who served for some years in the 
Atistrtm m& the Rnssian Armies, and was later in the Prussian Diplomatic Service, 
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not be at all disappointed if this did not take place till the end 
of the fourth week. I cannot siifficiently praise the skill, 
attention, and devotion of Dr Jenner,^ who is the first fever 
Doctor in Europe, one may say — and good old Clark is here 
e\^evy day ; good Brown is also 7nost useful. ... We have 
got Dr Watson ^ (who succeeded Dr Chambers and Sir H. 
Holland ^ has also been here. But I have kept clear of these 
two. Albert^ sleeps a good deal in the day. He is moved 
every day into the next room on a sofa which is made up as a 
bed. He has only kept his bed entirely since Monday. Many, 
many thanks for your dear, kind letter of the 11th. I knew 
how you would feel for and think of me. I am very wonder « 
fully supported, and, excepting on three occasions, have borne 
up very well. I am sm'e Clark will tell you so. Ever your 
most devoted Niece, Victobia R. 


General Grey to Sir Charles Wood. 

Windsor castle, 13t/i December 1861. 

My deab Wood, — The Queen desires me to acknowledge 
the receipt of yom' letter, and to say that she quite approves 
of the purport of yoxir despatch to the Governor-General, 
understanding it to be, not that there is to be any reduction 
of the Artillery force which it had been determined to leave 
permanent in India as the proper establishment for that 
country, but simply that some batteries which it had been 
resolved to bring home, at ail events, are to return somewhat 
sooner than had been intended, etc.^, etc., etc., Gbey. 


Quee^i Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Osborne, '20th December 18G1. 

My ow 2 r DEADEST, KINDEST F ATHFM , — For as such have I 
ever loved you t The poor fatherless baby of eight months is 
now the utterly broken-hearted and crushed widow of forty- 
two \ My life as a happy one is ended I the world is gone for 
7ne / If I must live on (and I will do nothing to make me worse 
than I am), it is henceforth for our poor fatherless children 
— for my unliappy country, which has lost all in losing him — 
and in only doing what I know and feel he would wish, for he 

1 Dr (afterwards Sir) William Jenner, K.C.B. (1815-1898), was at this time Physician- 
Extraordinary to the Queen. 

2 Afterwards Sir Thomas Watson (1792-1 882>, P.K.S. 

3 Dr, William Frederick Chambers (178C-3855j> was well known as a consulting 
physician. 

4 Sir Henry Holland (1788-1873) was Physician-ia-Ordinary to the Queen and the 
Prince Consort. 
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is near me — his spirit will guide and inspire me ! But oh ! to 
be cut off in the j>rime of life — to see our pure, happy, quiet, 
domestic life, which alone enabled me to bear my much disliked 
position, CUT opf at forty-two — when I had hoped with such 
instinctive certainty that God never would part us, and would 
let us grow old together (though he always talked of the short- 
ness of life) — is too awful, too cruel ! And yet it must be for 
his good, his happiness 1 His purity was too great, his aspira- 
tion too high for this poor, miserable world ! f£is great soul 
is now only enjoying that for which it was worthy ! And I 
will not envy him — only pray that mine may be perfected by it 
and lit to be wdth him eternally, for which blessed moment 
I earnestly long. Dearest, dearest Uncle, how kind of you to 
come ! It will be an unspeakable comfort, and you can do 
much to tell people to do what they ought to do. As for my 
own good, personal servants — ^poor Phipps in particular — 
nothing can be more devoted, heartbroken as they are, and 
anxious only to live as he wished ! 

Good Alice has been and is wonderful.^ 

The 26th will suit me pex'fcctly. Ever your devoted, 
wretched Child, Victoria R. 

Sir Charles Wood to Queen Vict07*ia. 

227id December ISOl. 

Sir Charles Wood, with his humble duty, begs to enclose to 
your Majesty two letters from India, one giving an account 
of Lord Canning’s investing the Indian Chiefs with the Star 
of India ; and the other an account of poor Lady Canning’s 
illness and death, which, even at this sad moment, may not be 
without interest for your Majesty. 

Sir Charles Wood hopes that he may be forgiven if, when 
having to address your Majesty, he ventxires to lay before your 
Majesty the expression of his heartfelt sympathy in, the sorrow 
under which your Majesty is now suffering, and his deep sense 
of the irreparable calamity which has b^f alien your Majesty 
and the country. 

Though it cannot be any consolation, it must be gratifying 
to your Majesty to learn the deep and universal feeHng of 
regret and sorrow which prevails amongst all classes of your 
Majesty’s subjects, and in none so strongly as in those who 
have had the most opportunity of appreciating the inestimable 
value of those services, of which by this a-^ul dispensation 
of Providence the country has been deprived. 

"t By a cotncidence, the Priacesa was to pass away o» the armiversary of the 

Priaoe^a death, ,She died on the of December 1878, 
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Earl Canning to Queen Victoria. 

BARRi^CKPORE, '22nd Xoveniber ISGl. l 

Lord Canning presents his hmnble duty to your Majesty. 
Yot^' Majesty will have heard by the last mail of the heavy 
blow which has fallen u]Don Lord Canning. The kindness of 
your Majesty to Lady Canning has been so invariable and so 
great that he feels it to be right that your Majesty should 
receive a sure ^account of her last illness with as little delay 
as possible. 

The funeral is over. It took place quite privately at sunrise 
on the 19th. There is no burial-place for the Governor- 
General or his family, and the cemeteries at Calcutta are odious 
in many ways : Lord Canning has therefore set a portion of 
the garden at Barrackpore (fifteen miles from Calcutta) aj^art 
for the purpose. It is a beautiful spot — looking upon that 
reach of the grand river which she was so fond of dravnng — 
shaded from the glare of the sun by high trees — and amongst the 
bright shrubs and flowers in which she had so much pleasure. 

Your Majesty will be glad, but not surprised, to know of the 
deep respect which has been paid to her memory, not only by 
the familiar members of the household and intimate friends, 
who refused to let any hired hands perform the last offices, but 
by the Civil and Military bodies, and by the community at 
large. The coffin was conveyed to Barrackpore by the 
Artillery, and was borne through the Garden by English 
soldiers. 

Lord Canning feels sui'e that yom’ Majesty not consider 
these details as an intrusion. He feds sure of your Majesty’s 
kind sympathy. She loved your Majesty dearly, and Lord 
Canning is certain that he is doing w’hat would have been her 
wish in thus venturing to write to your Majesty. In the last 
connected conversation which he had with her, just before the 
illness became really threatening, she said that she^milst write 
again to the Queen, ‘‘ for I don’t -want her to think that it was 
out of laziness that I was not at Allahabad.” The fact is, that 
she had always intended to bo present at the Investiture, and 
had made all her arrangements to go from Darjeeling to Alla- 
habad for the purpose ; but Lord Canning, hearing of the bad 
state of the roads, oyfing to the heavy and unseasonable rains, 
and knowing how fatiguing an additional journey of nearly 
900 miles woixld be, had entreated her to abandon the intention, 
and to stay longer in the Hills, and then go straight to Cal- 
cutta. Whether all might have gone differently if the first 
plan had been held to, God alone knows. His will has been 
done. 

1 Eecewed on the 22iid of December, or thereabouts. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians* 

Osborne, 24^/1 December 18G1. 

My beloved Uncle, — Though, please God ! I am to see you 
so soon, I must writ© these few lines to prepare you for^he 
trying, sad existence you will find it with your poor forlorn, 
desolate child — who drags on a weary, pleasureless existence ! 
I am also anxious to repeat one thing, and that one is my firm 
resolve, my irrevocable decision, viz. that his wishes — his plans 
— about everything, his views about every thing are to be my 
law / And no human power wnll make me swerve from what 
he decided and wished — and I look to you to support and help 
me in this. I apply this particularly as regards our children 
— Bertie, etc. — for whose futm'e he had traced everything so 
carefully. I am also determined that no one person, may he 
be ever so good, ever so devoted among my servants — is to 
lead or guide or dictate to me* I know how he would dis- 
approve it. And I live on with him, for him ; in fact I am 
only outwardly separated from him, and only for a time* 

No one can tell you more of my feelings, and can put you 
more in possession of many touching facts than our excellent 
Dr Jenner, who has been and is my great comfort, and whom 
I would entreat you to see and hear before you see any one else* 
Pray do this, for I fear much others trying to see you first and 
say things and wish for things which I should not consent to. 

Though miserably weak and utterly shattered, my spirit 
rises when I think any wish or plan of his is to be touched or 
changed, or I am to be 'ifuxde to do anything. I know you will 
help me in my utter darkness. It is but for a short time, 
and then I go — never, never to part ! Oh ! that blessed, blessed 
thought I He seems so near to me, so quite my own now, my 
precious darling ! God bless and preserve you. Ever your 
wretched but devoted Child, Victobia B, 

What ^Xmas ! I won’t think of it. 

Viscount Palmerston to Quee^ ^Victoria* 

PIOCADILEY, December 1S61. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has read with deep emotion your Majesty’s 
letter of the 26th, every word of which went straight to the 
heart. Viscount Palmerston would, however, humbly express 
a hop© that the intensity of your Majesty’s grief may not lead 
your Majesty to neglect your health, the preservation of which 
is so important for the welfare of your Majesty’s children, and 
for that of your Majesty’s devotedly attaK3hed and affectionate 
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subjects ; and which is so essentially necessary to enable your 
Majesty to perforin those duties which it will be the object of 
your Majesty’s life to fulfil. 

Lord Granville has communicated to Viscount Palmerston 
yoar Majesty’s wish that Mr Dilkc ^ should be made a Baronet, 
and that Mr Bowring - should be made a Companion of the 
Bath, and both of these things will be done accordingly. But 
there are three other persons whose names Viscount Palmer- 
ston has for s5me time wished to submit to your Majesty for 
the dignity of Baronet, and if your Majesty should be graciously 
pleased to approve of them, the list would stand as follows : 

Mr Dilke. 

Mr William Brown,® of Liverpool, a very wealthy and 
distinguished merchant, who lately made a magnificent 
present of a public libi'ary to his fellow-citizens. 

Mr Thomas Davies Lloyd, a rich and highly respectable 
gentleman of the county of Carnarvon. 

Mr Rich, to whom the Government is under great obligation, 
for having of his own accord and without any condition 
vacated last year his seat for Richmond in Yorkshire, 
and having thus enabled the Government to obtain the 
valuable services of Mr Roundell Palmer as your Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General, 

Viscount Palmerston has put into this box some private 
letters which Lord Russell thinl?:s yoiu' Majesty might perhaps 
like to look at. 


Queen Victoria to Ea^l Canning, 

OSBORNE, lOLh January 1862. 

Lord Canning little thought when he wrote his kind and 
touching letter of the 22nd November, that it would only reach 
the Queen when she was smitten and bowed down to the earth 
by an event similar to the one which he describes — and, strange 
to say, by a disease greatly analogous to the on'S^which took 
from him all that he loved best. In the case of her adored, 
precious, perfect, and great husband, her dear lord and master, 
to whom this Nation owed more than it ever can truly know, 
however, the fever went on most favourably till the day 
previous to the awful calamity, and then it was congestion of 
the lungs and want of strength of circulation (the beloved 
Prince had always a weak and feeble pulse), which at the critical 

1 Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke was on the Executive Committee of the Exhibition of 
1861, and on the R<^al Commission for the Exhibition of 1862, He died in 1869. 

2 Mr Edgar Bowrlne’s Companionship was conferred on him for services m connection 
with the earlier Exhibition. He was afterwards M.P. for Exeter, 1868-1874. 

8 Mr Brown became a baronet in 1863. 
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moment, indeed only two hours before God took him, caused 
this awful result. To lose one’s partner in life is, as Lord 
Canning knows, like losing half of one’s body and soul, torn 
forcibly away — and dear Lady Canning was such a dear, 
worthy, devoted wife ! But to the Queen — to a poor helpless 
woman — it is not that only — it is the stay, support and comfort 
which is lost ! To the Queen it is like death in life ! Great 
and small — nothing was done without his loving advice and 
help — and she feels alone in the wide world, witlf many helpless 
children (except the Princess Royal) to look to her — and the 
whole nation to look to her — noiv when she can barely struggle 
with her wretched existence ! Her misery — her utter despair 
— she cannot describe ! Her only support — the only ray of 
comfort she gets for a moment, is in the firm conviction and 
certainty of his nearness, his undying love, and of their eternal 
reunion I Only she prays always, and pines for the latter with 
an anxiety she cannot describe. Like dear Lady Canning, 
the Queen’s darling is to rest in a garden — at Frogmore, in 
a Mausoleum the Queen is going to build for him and herselh 

Though ill, the Queen was able to tell her precious angel of 
Lord Canning’s bereavement, and he was deeply grieved, 
recurring to it several times, and saying, “ What a loss ! She 
was such a distinguished person ! ” 

May God comfort and support Lord Canning, and may he 
think in his sorrow of his wudowed and broken-hearted Sove- 
reign — ^bowed to the earth with the greatest of human suffer- 
ings and misfortunes ! She lived but for her husband ! 

The sympathy of the many thousands of her subjects, but 
above all their sorrow and their admiration for him, are sooth- 
ing to her bleeding, pierced heart ! 

The Queen’s precious husband, though wandering occasion- 
ally, was conscious till nearly the last, and knew her and kissed 
her an hour before his pure spirit fled to its worthy and fit 
eternal ! 
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Augusta, of Cambridge, Princess, after- 
wards Grand Duchess-Dowager of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, i. 434, 437, 440 ; 
ii. 256 ; hi. 264 

: Princess, of Saxony, i. 92 

Princess, daughter of George IH,, i. 

228 ; death, i. 230 
Augustus, Prince, of Saxe-Coburg, 
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Auorustus, Prince Ernest, afterwards Bake 
of Cumberland, iii. 456 
Aulaire, Ste., Ambassador, i, S21, 334, 508 
Aumale, Due d’, i. 95, 493, 502 ; u. 153, 
167 ; gallantry, il, 193, 267, 337 ; visit 
to New Dodge, iii. 3S6 
Australasian colonies, self-government of, 
iii- G4 

Australia, emigration to, i. 102 ; wine 
from, ii. 41 

Austria, Empress Elizabeth of, iii- 414 

Emperor of CFrancis Joseph), ii. 318 ; 

attempted assassination of, ii. 440 ; 
King Leopold’s opinion of, ii. 447, 44S ; 
Queen’s letter to, iii. 322, 323 ; reply, iii. 
324, 325 ; proposed meeting vdth the 
Queen, iii. 40S, 409 

and the Porte, i. 191 ; abdication of 

Emperor, ii. 141 ; Pope declares war 
against, ii. 141 ; ascendency in Lom- 
bardy, ii. 174 ; anditalj', ii. 174; war with 
the Piedmontese, ii. 178, 182, ISO, 190, 
193 ; and England, ii. 183, 186, 190, 191, 
198, 380 ; declines mediation, ii. 193 ; 
ascendency in N. Italy, ii. 208 ; ii. 229, 
275 ; and Prussia, ii. 276 ; ii. 379, 402 ; 
and Eastern Question, ii. 440-444, 451, 
452 ; alliance with Prussia, iii. 1 ; and 
Bussia, iii. 13, 25 ; proposed alliance 
with England, iii. 48, 50, 51, 66 ; men 
required, iii. 115 ; negotiations broken 
off, iii. IIS ; and the Pour Points, iii. 
120, 161, 165 ; and France, iii. 168, 306 ; 
and Italy, iii. 307 ; war with Sardinia 
and defeat, iii, 30 S ; and the Papal States, 
iii. 313 ; proposed congress, iii. ^25-334 ; 
troops cross the Ticino, iii. 327 ; French 
victories, iii. 352 ; conclusion and terms 
of peace, iii. 354, 359, 300 ; Italy, iii. 3-82 
Ayrton, Mr, iii. 239 

Azeglio, Count, Premier of Sardinia, ii. 
386 ; iii. 368 

BADEN, crisis at, ii. 220 

Princess Mary of, i. 470 

Bagot, Sir Charles, Governor-Greneral of 
Canada, i. 323, 334 

Baines, Matthew Talbot, Chancellor of 
Duchy of Lancaster, iii. 110, 149 ; Con- 
spiracy Bill, iii. 265, 272 
Bala Bao, Indian Mutiny, iii. 351 
Balaklava, successes at, iii. 2, 50 ; hurri- 
cane and loss of life at, iii. 56 ; iii. 1S9 
Ballard, Lieutenant, siege of SiHstria, iii. 35 
Ballot, the, i, 50 ; U. 333 
Balmoral Castle, Queen’s description of, ii. 
194, 323 ; Queen’s first occupation of, 
iii. 141 

Baltic, English expedition to the, iii. 16, 
115 


Bandeira, S^da, i. 54 
Bands, on Sunda 3 rs, iii. 194, 195 
Bank Charter Act, ii- J ; iiifringement of, 
ii. 115 ; suspension of, iii. 224 
Barbfes, Armand, i. 179 
Barclay & Perldns’ brewery, attack on 
General Haynau, ii. 207 
Barham, Lady (afterwards Countess of 
Gainsboroutirh), i. 124, 318 ; ii. 274 
Baring, F. (afterw'ards Lord Northbrook), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, i. 264, 281, 
SOS, 314; ii. 60, 84, 2S7, 312, 347; 
capture of Lagos, ii. 365, 366 ; Board of 
Works, ii. 421 ; iii. 79 ; Government of 
1855, iii. 91 

Thomas, ii. 368 ; Indian Mutinj" 

debate, iii. 239 ; India Bill, iii. 293 
Barkly, Sir H., Governor of Victoria, iii, 
190 

Barnard, General, death at Delhi, iii. 243 
Barraekpore, funeral of Lady Canning, iii. 
475 

Barrot, Odilon, i. 24S ; ii. 148, 149 
Barrow, Sir John, i. 432 
Barry, Sir Charles, knighted, ii. 363 
Bastide, M., ii. 187 
Baudrand, General Comte, i. 83 
Bayley, Bev. Emilias, iii. 416 
Bean, attempt on the Queen’s life, i. 370, 
407 

Beas, Biver, ii, 74 

Beatrice, Princess (afterwards Princess 
Henry of Battenberg), birth and chris- 
tening, ii. 234 

Beauclerk, Lord Amelins, i. lOS 
Bec'ofort, Duke of, i. 3S4 
Beanharnais, Eugene de, Duke of Leueh- 
tenberg, iii. 354 

Beauvalo, Lord (afterwnrds second Vis- 
count Melbourne), i. 191 ; i. 232, 418, 
490, 612 ; ii. 1C4, 436 
Beche, Sir Henry T. de la, geologist, i. 315 
Bedford, seventh Duke of, r. 296, 509 ; ii. 
ISO, 132, 195, 257“^ "^opinion of Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 260, 261 ; ii. 403 ; iii, 
89 ; Queen’s appreciation of Bndsleigh, 
iii. 203 

Begum, the ex-Queen of Oudh, iii. 351 
Belgians, King of, see Leopold 

Queen of, see Louise 

Belgium, dispute with Holland, i. 43, 102, 
119, 142, 145, 146 ; independence of, i. 
IIS ; Eiing Leopold’s views on, i. 162, 
153 ; and England, i. 134, 161 ; ii. 68 ; 
and Germany, i. 379 ; and Emperor of 
Bussia, ii. 15 ; abortive insurrection, ii. 
172 ; neutrality of, iii, 171 
Belsham, Wiiliam, History of Great Britain, 
i. 467 

Bengal Mutiny, iii. 224 
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Bentinck, Lord George, attack on Sir R. 
Peel, ii. 79, 80 ,* ii. 87 ; sudden death, 
ii. 208 

Major-General Sir Henry, H.C.B., 

wounded at Inkerman, iii. 52 ; interview 
with the Queen, iii. 5G, 60 
Berosford, Lord John George de la Peer, 
Archbishop of Armagh, ii. 224 

Major, iii. 78 

Viscount, i. 420 ; ii. 593 

Berkeley, Admiral, M.P., Gloucester, iii. 
78 

Bernadette, Marshal, iii. 448 
Bernard, Dr, trial of, iii. 273 
Bessarabia, cession of, iii. 158, 208 
Bessborough, Earl of, see Duncamion 
Bethell, Sir Bichard (afterwards Lord 
IVestbury), Attorney-General, Divorce 
Bill, iii. 231 ; 3hdia Bill, iii. 266 ; Lord 
Chancellor, iii. 442 

Beust, Baron, Minister in Sasony, in, 150, 
171 

Beverloo Camp, i. 41 
Beyens, Baron, Secretary of Legation at 
Madrid, ii. 436 

Beyrout, bombardment of, i. 238 ; iii. 10 
Bickersteth, Robert, afterwards Bishop of 
Ripon, iii. 206, 217 
Bilbao, battle at, i. 67 
Birch, Mr, formerly tutor to Prince of 
"Wales, iii. 431 

Birminghani, Chartist riots, i. 179 ; poli- 
tical condition, i. 506 
Births, registration of, i, 43 
Bishops, seats in House of Lords, i. 56 ; 
and Dr Hampden, ii. 139 ; appomt- 
menta of, iii. 416, 417 
Black Sea, Russia’s Fleet, iii. 120 ; neu- 
tralisation of, iii. 152, 158 ; England 
sends fieet to, iii. 208 
Blagden, Mr, i. 14 

Blanc, Louis, organisation du travail, ii. 
168 

Bloemfontein, ii. 200 
Blomdeld, 0. J., see London, Bishop of 
Bloomfield, Baron, ii. 256 ; Minister at 
Berlin, ii. 283 ; iii. 161, 253 
Boors, defeat of, ii. 142, 200 
Bois-le-Gomte, Mons,, French Minister at 
Madrid, i. 96 
Bolgrad, iii. 208 
Bomarsund, capture of. iii. 30 
Bonaparte, see Napoleon 
Bordeaux, Due de (afterwards Comte de 
Ohambord), i. 495, 498, 499, 506, 608 ; 
vMt to London, i. 509, 610 ; ii. 3, 177 ; 
rumoured visit to England, iii. 6 ; and 
f&e Kii^ of the Belgisms, iii. 296 
Berthwicifc, Peter, ii. 34 
Bcwrqroey, MooaCde, fii. 161 


Bouverie, Mr, iii. 131 
Bowring, Edgar, O.B,, iii. 477 

Sir John, British Plenipotentiary, 

Hong-Kong, iii. 223, 226 
Bowyer, Sir George, M.P., iii. 445 
Brabant, Duchess Marie Ilenrictte 
(afterwards Queen of the Belgians), iii. 
276 

Dukes of, see Leopold 

Bracebridge, Mr and Mrs, iii. 61 
Eraganza, Duchess of, ITS 

Breadalbane, Marquess of, i 4*29 ; Lord 
Chamberlain, ii. 426 ; review' at Edin- 
burgh, iii. 407 

Marchioness of, Lady of the Bed- 
chamber, i. 143 
Brescia, ii. 269 

Bresson, Count, ii. 98, 99, 107 
— ^ — M., aids King Louis Pinlippe’s escape, 

ii, 157 

Bribery at elections, i. 90 
Bridgewater, eighth Earl of, treatises, i. 
348 

Bright, John, on war with Russia, iii. 19 ; 
appeal for ending the w*ar, iii. dj ; loses 
his seat, iii. 223 ; India Bili, iii. 279 ; 
Oudh Proclamation, iii. 281, 290 ; Re- 
form Bill, iii. 324 ; proposed honour, 

iii. 349 ; England and Savoy, iii, 391 ; 
privilege resolutions, iii. 404 ; and 
Palmerston, iii. 429 

Brighton, i. 140 

British Columbia, name given, iii. 296 
Broadfoot, Major, political agent, India, 
death, ii. 76 

Broadstairs, Queen’s visit to, i. 19 
Brock, Mrs, Queen’s nurse, i. 14 
Brocket Hall, Lord Melbourne’s house, i. 

150 ; Queen’s visit to, i. 296 
Broglie, Due de, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Ajfiairs, i, 149 ; ii. 37 

Brougham, Lord, i. 66 ; on Canadian 
difficulties, i. 102, 128 ; advice against 
dissolution, i. 293 ; right of audience, 
i. 344 ; as a protectionist, ii. SI 
Brown, Sir George, w’ounded at Inkerman, 
iii. 52, 129 

Sir William, Baronet, iii. 477 

Bruce, Commodore, ii. 366 

Colonel, iii. 306 

Lady Augusta, ii. 434; iii. 451 

Brunnow, M. de, Russian Minister, i. 190, 
232 ; ii. 249, 28G, 408, 442, 456 ; iii. 
176, 189, 466 

Brunswick, House of, history of, i. 1, 6 
Bruissels, Russian Mixiister to, ii. 17 
Brydon, Dr, i. 254 

Buccleuch, Duke of, i. 609 ; ii. 49, 63-65 
— • — Duchess of. Mistress of the Robes, L 
310 
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Buchanan, Mr, afterwards Sir Andrew, 
Secretary of Legation at St Petersburg, 
ii. 221 

Mr (afterwards President), American 

Minister to Great Britain, iii. 105, 182 ; 
receives the Prince of Wales, iii. 3S0, 405 
Bueldngham, second Duke of, i. 278 ; 
Lord Privy Seal, i. S09 ; i. SS6 ; ii. 

■ Palace, proposed alterations, ii. S3 

Buckland, Dr, Irish Commissioner, h. 43 
Buenos Ayres, iJlockade by British Pleet, 

ii. 133 

Bull Eun, battle of, iii. 421 
Boiler, Charles, i. 112, 425 
Bulwer, Sir Henry (afterwards Lord 
Balling), IMinister at Madrid, i. 235, 238, 
334 ; ii. 97, 119 ; 133, 136 ; recall, and 
Queen’s opinion of, ii. 175, 179 ; at 
Borne, ii. 365 ; declines governorship of 
Victoria, iii, 190, 191 

Lytton, Sir Edward (afterwards Lord 

Lytton), i. 350 ; iii. 79 ; motion of 
censure on Lord John Russell, iii. 131, 
132, 292, 296, 801 

Bunsen, Chevalier, ii. 139, 182 ; recall of, 

iii. 31 

Buol, Count, Austrian Prime Minister, 
ii, 380, 440 ; iii. 11, 66, 120, 131, 176, 
306, 327, 329 

“ Bureaucratic,"* Palmerston's definition 
of, i. 107 

Burghei^h, Francis Lord (afterwards 
Earl of Westmorland), A.D.O. to Lord 
Raglan, iii. 50 
Burgoync, Sir John, ii. 141 
Barnes, Captain (afterwards Sir Alexan- 
der), mission to Oabul, i. 142 ; murdered, 
i. 254 

Barnet, Bishop, History of his own Time, 
i. 435 

Burnev, Miss (Madame D’Arblay), diary, 
i. 406, 467 

Bury, Lord, Straits Settlements, iii. 277 
Bushey Park, residence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence, i. 33 
Eusliire, capture of, iii. 159 
Enssahir, iii, 360 ' 

Butler, Captain, siege of Silistria, iii. 3o 
Euxted, residence of Lord Liverpool, 
Queen visits, i. 50 
Buxton, Cliarles, iii. 403 
Bygrave, Captain, i. 442 
Byng, Sir John, see Strafford, Earl of 

George, i. 60, 467 

Byron, Lady, i. 310 
seventh Lord, i. 307 

the, ii. 134, 136 

Oabul, i, 254, 370, 383 ; faU of, i. 885, 442 ; 
iL 318 


Cadiz, Duke of, xi. 89 
Cadogan, Honoria, Countess, died Sep- 
tember 12, 1S45, i- 62 
Cagliari, seizure of the, iii. 262, 274 
Cairns, Sir Hugh, Solicitor-General, Oudh 
Proclamation debate, iii. 290 
Camarilla, i. 5S 

Cambridge, first Duke of, i. 4 ; political 
views, X. 5, 6 ; Ptegeut of Hanover, i. 7 ; 
marriage, i. 99, 207, 208, 245 ; daughter’s 
marriage, i. 434, 437, 440, 475, 476 ; 
death, ii. 247, 256 

Cambridge, Prince George of (afterwards 
second Duke of Cambridge), i. 212 ; 
Ireland, ii. 226 ; Earldom of Tipperary, 
ii. 245-247 ; Ireland, ii. 303 ; Ranger of 
the Parks, ii. 393 ; in Paris, iii. 14 ; 
interview with Napoleon, iii. 24-26 ; 
wTites from Constantinople, iii. 27, 28 ; 
illness and return from the Crimea, iii. 
70 ; iii. 78 ; council of war, iii. 160, 167 ; 
Commander-in-Chief, iii. 199, 200 ; 

proposed marriage of Princess Mary, iii. 
200, 209 ; Army control, iii. 293 
Cambridge, Duchess of, i. 11, 31, 99, 494 

Queen’s visit to, i. 496, 601, 503 

Campbell, Mr, M.P. for Weymouth, iii, 
239 

Sir Colin (afterwards Lord Clyde), 

Queen’s high opinion of, iii. 152, 165 ; 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Mutiny, 
relief of Lucknow, iii. 224, 250, 259, 278 ; 
Peerage, iii. 262 ; iii. 405, 455 
■—■Lord, Bernard trial, iii. 273; Lord 
j^hanceilor, iii. 34S ; reports of divorce 
cases, iii. 378 

Canada, friction in, i. 56, 98, 100, 102, 103 ; 
Lord Durham, Governor-General, i. 
104, 128, 133, 135-137 ; resignation, i. 
137 ; union of, i. 209 ; dispute with 
United States, i. 254 ; ii. 30 ; resigna- 
tion of Lord Metcalfe, ii. 47 ; Govern- 
ment of, ii. 94 ; GSeTgy Revenues Bill, 

ii. 431 ; Nova Scotia, iii. 189 ; Colonial 
Governorships, iii. 190 ; Ottawa selected 
as capital, hi, 263 ; British Columbia, 

iii. 296 ; United States claim to St Juan, 
hi. 373 ; Prince of Wales’s visit to, hi. 
3<S0 , 404 ; proposed increase in Ajrmy and 
Navy for, iii. 440 

Candahar, i. 407 

Canning, Bight Hon. G., speech on Queen’s 
education, i. 10, 229 

Viscount (afterwards EaxI), ii. 346 ; 

Post Office, ii. 421 ; not in the Cabinet, 
ii. 427 ; Government of 1856, iii. 98 ; 
P<^t Office, hi. 104 ; Governor-General 
of India, hi. 128, 159, 178 ; arrival in 
India, iii, 179 ; Indian Mutiny, hi. 224, 
236-238; Ms clemency, ih. 249-262; 
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Carming, Viscount — continued 

Oudh Proclamation, m. 262, 281-285, 
289, 291 ; Viceroy, m. 604 , Earldom, 
iii. 313 ; Indian Army Question, m. 
318 , termination of Mutiny, in, 350 , 
Indian titles, in. 3S7 , Queen’s pleasure 
at progress in India, lu. 405 , K.G-., iii. 
441 ; Queen’s ingh opimon of, m 453 , 
death of Ins wife, m 475 ; touching 
letter from the Queen, ui. 477, 47S 

Viscountess, i 310, 397; m. 405, 

death, m. 474 ; Queen’s appreciation of, 
m. 477, 478 

Sir Stratford, see Stratford de Bed- 

chfEe 

Oanrobert, Marshal, Commander of French 
army, ni. J, 64 , resignation, lii. 126 
Canterbury, Archbishop of CWilliam 
Howley), report as to Queen’s education, 

i. 17, 55 ; announces to the Queen 
William IV. '3 death, i. 74, 75 ; attends 
Queen’s first council, i. 77 , convocation 
address, i. 299 ; (John Bird Sumner), 
Bishopric of Capetown, u 448 ; on 
Sunday bands, in. 196 , (O T. Longley), 
in. 206 ; national prayer and humihation 
iii. 247 

Viscount, in. 230 

Canton, England’s occupation of, iii. 223, 
226 

Capetown, Bishopric of, li. 448 
Caxadoc, Sir John Hobart, see Howden, 
Eord 

Carbonari Society, lii, 261 

Cardigan, Earl of, i. 203, 2G4, 386, 394 ; 

in. 67 ; censure on, ni. 174 ‘ 

Cardwell, Mr (afterwards Viscount), lu 
368 ; Secretary at War, ii 421 ; Pre- 
sident of Board of Trade, ii. 4G8 ; Oudli 
Proclamation, in 282 , vote of censure 
withdrawn, in 290 , Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, ni. 349 
Carlisle, sixth i. 419 

Seventh Earl (sometime Eord Mor- 
peth), Chief Secretary for Ireland, i. G2, 
281, 308 ; u. 79, 95 ; Cliief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, u. 168, 324, 
427, 428 ; hi. 452 
Oarhsts, i. 50, 67 ; u. 3 
Carlos, Bon, i. 44, 67, 488 ; abdication, 

ii. 31 

Carlton House, residence of George TV , 
Queen’s visit to, i 11 
Carmarthen Riots, i. 484 
Carolina, South, lu. 381 
Oartwr%ht, Sir T , i. 409 
Cashmere, h. 74 
OasHeroese, iKsrd, iii. 291 
Oathcart, Bari, Governor-General of 
Canada, h. 47 


Cathcart, General Sir George, Kaffir War, 
n. 283 , death at Inkerman, lu. 52 , m. 
134 

Cavmgnac, General, French Minister for 
War, u. 184, 190, 191, 207, 387 
Oavour, Count, Sardinian Premier, m. 63r 
66, 156, 161, 170, 307, 333 , resignation, 
111 . 359 , Papal States, ui SSO , death, 
m 420, 441 
Cawdor, Earl, i 4S4 

Cawnpore, Mutiny, in. 22^ 238 , massacre 
of the garrison, m. 247, 2-j8, 2C1 
C<^cile, Admiral, ii. 213 
Chalmers, Dr, i, 448, 450 
Chambers, Dr William Frederick, con- 
sulting physician, ui 473 
Ghambord, Comte de, see Bordeaux, Due 
de 

Ohandos, Lord (afterw^ards Duke), Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, n 423 
Ohantrey, Sir Francis, sculp toi, i. 313, 333. 
Chapman, Dr, in. 431 [337 

Chapoo, captured by Sir Hugh Gough, 
1. 441 

Charier, Mdlle., li. 3 
Chariemont, Viscount, i. 344 
Charles of Hesse, Pnnee, m. 458 

S., of Prance, character and death, 

i. 52 

Archduke, i. 431 

Albert, King of Sardima, u. 141, 175 , 

Piedmontese war, n. 178, 182, 183, 18G, 
187, 190, 191, 197, 19S; defeat at 
Custozza, u. 191 ; at Novara, li. 248 ; 
abdication m favour of Ins son, n. 248 
Charleston, surrender of, m. 421 
Cliarlotto, Princess (daughter of George 
IT ), 2 . 8 ; character, ii. 39, 40 ; bust, i. 
203 

Pnneess of Prussia (afterwards Here- 
ditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen), 
birth of, ui. 406 

I Charlotte, Prmcess of Belgium, u. 185 ; 
illness, li. 255, 271 , beauty of, n. 367 ; 
proposed marnago of, m. 207, 211 ; 
marriage of, fii. 240, 241 
Chartists, i. 83 riots, i. 179 ; ii. 134 ; 

demonstration, li- 168 ; fiasco, n. 169 
Chartres, Due de, i. 266, 414 ; ui. 453 
Chateaubnand, Vicomte de, i. 508 
Ohatsworth, Queen’s visit to, i, 509 
Chelmsford, Lord, Lord Chancellor, iii. 272 
Chelsea pensioners, arming of, i. 48C 
Cherbourg, Queen’s visit to Napoleon, ui. 
295 

Ch^ter, Dean of, see Davys 
Childers, Col., Life of Right Bon* B. C, E* 
Childers, ii, 77 
Chillianwalla, li 208 
Ohimav. Prince de. hi. 273 
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China, opium trade dispute, i. 142., 209^ 
219, 23 i, 260, 26f5 ; operations in, i. 2G1, 
337, 370, 441 ; war of 1S57, iii, 223, 226, 
231 ; Treaty of Tien-tsin, iii. 262, SOI ; 
refusal to ratify treaty, march to PeMu, 
iii. 3S1 

Chismck, ii. 17 

Ohobham camp, review at, ii. 440, 450 
Cholera, epidemic of, ii, 228 
Ciiristian, Prince, of CrlUcksburg, after- 
wards King Cli^ristian IX. of Denmark, 
ii. 358 

Princess, see Helena, Princess 

Christina, Queen, Regent of Spain, i- 50, 
62, 95 ; abdication, i. 244, S4G, 349, 
351 ; marriage question, ii. 4, 31, OC, 
97, 99, 100, 1S3 
Christino cause, i. 11, 67 
Church of England, Queen’s early know- 
ledge of, i. 16 ; her relations to, i. 51, 
72, 79 ; Parker Society, i. 259 ; reform, 

i. 282 ; difficulties at Oxford, i. 373, 
374 ; Low Church bigotrj% ii. 37 ; ii. 
115 ; preferments, ii. 121 ; Ritualists 
and Romanists, ii. 272, 273, 274, 377 ; 
riots at Stockport, ii. 391 ; in the 
Colonies, ii. 448 

of Scotland crisis, i. 447, 448, 450 

rates, i. 56, 66 ; iii. 323 

Churchill, Lady, iii. 407 
Ghusan, i. 209, 265 
Chuttur Singh, surrender of, ii. 217 
Ointra, Convention of, iii. 175 
Cistercian Trappists, Queen Adelaide’s visit 
to, i. 437 

Civil Service, competitive examinations 
for, iii. 9, 11 

Clanricarde, Marquess of, i. 1S8 ; ii. 427 ; 
Privy Seal, iii. 266 

Marchioness of, i- 350 

Olanwiliiam, Earl of, ii. 422 
Claremont, residence of King Leopold, 
Queen’s reminiscences of, i. 10, IS, 19 ; 
r^ret at leaving, ii. 5, 21 ; residence 
of King Louis Philippe, ii. 160-162 

Col., Orsini trial, iii. 273 

Clarence, Duke of, see V'illiam IV, 
Clarendon, third Earl of, Chief Justice-in- 
Eyre, death, i. 143 

fourth Earl of, i. 97 ; Ambassador at 

Madrid, i. 281 ; Lord Privy Seal, i. 308 ; 

ii, 60, 83, 86, 131, 132, 169, 195, 223, 
224, 236, 244 ; opinion on Lord Palmer- 
ston's removal, ii. 260, 263 ; refusal of 
Foreign Office, ii. 346, 318 : ii. 420, 423 ; 
Foreign Secretary, ii. 431 ; Eastern 
Question, ii. 439-444, 452-471 ; Duke 
of Cambridge in Paris, iii. 14 ; Russian 
l<mn, iii. 35 ; Crimea, iii. 43 ; Austrian 
alliance, iii.. 48, 51 ; the “ Four Points,” 


iii. 65 ; G-overnment of 1855, iii. 82, 83, 
66, 86, 89, 90, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 ; 
Foreign Affairs, iii. 104 ; Emperor’s 
proposal to take command at the 
Crimea, iii. 110, 111 ; Naples despatch, 

iii. 144 ; Austrian ultimatum, iii. 152, 
153, 1G5 ; arranging terms of settle- 
ment, iii. 16S-1S5 ; conversation vith 
French Emperor, iii. 175 ; Treaty of 
Peace signed, iii. 183 ; Queen’s appre- 
ciation of his services, iii. 184, 185 ; 
honours, iii. 1S6 ; iii. 190 ; interview 
with Persigny, iii. 232 ; and Italy, iii. 
305 ; declines joining the new Cabinet, 
iii. 346 ; St Juan dispute, iii. 373 ; 
coronation of King of Prussia, iii. 428, 
429 ; reception at the coronation of 
King and Queen of Prussia, iii. 458-460 ; 
interview with the French Empress, 
iii. 460 ; King of Prussia's view^s, iii. 
465 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, i. 38, 
52 ; Private Memoirs, i. 435 
Claridge's Hotel, Empress of the French 
stays at, iii. 419 

Clark, Dr (afterwards Sir James), Physi- 
cian to the Queen, i. 61, 130, 202 ; 
Ba^hot Park, iii. 884 ; Prince Consort's 
illness, iii. 471, 473 

Clementine, Princess, of Orleans, i. 431 
Cleveland, Duke of, i. 386 
Clive, Lord, Life by Sir J. Malcolm, i. 55 
Close, Francis, Dean of Carlisle, iii. 206 
Clyde, Lord, see Campbell, Sir Colin 
Oobden, Richard, i. 300; Corn Laws, i. 
415, 465 ; ii. 60 ; Peel’s tribute to, ii. 83 ; 
the IVhigs, ii. 84, 85, 87 ; Poor Law 
Commission, ii. 130, 131, 132 ; ii. 155, 
216 ; question of marriage between 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia and 
the Princess Royal, iii. 182 ; on China 
War, iii. 223 ; loss of seat, iii. 226 ; iii. 
263 ; refuses to loin Government, iii. 
307, 348, 349 ; and the Pope, iii. 357 ; 
Plenipotentiary for commercial treaty, 
iii. 379 ; declines honours, iii. 413, 414 
Coblentz, iii. 146 

Coburg (see Saxe-Goburg), House of, 
histoijy of, i. 3 ; influence on the Queen’s 
politics, i. 4 ; abuse of , i. 53 

Queen’s visit to, h. 44 

Cochrane, Mr BaxUie (afterwards Lord 
Lamington), iii. 445 

Oockburn, Sir George, Admiral of the 
Fleet, i. 432 

Mr (afterwards Sir Alexander), Don 

Pacifico debate, ii. 252 ; Chief Justice 
of Common Pleas, iii. 215 
Oodrington, Major-General Sir WiUiam, 
wounded at inkMcrnan, iii, 52 ; com- 
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mauds the English army in the Crimea, 
iii* 13*t, Ido 

Colbome, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Seaton), i. 57 ; High Commissioner, 
Canada, i. 102 ; Picld-Marshal, i. 129 
Colchester, Lord, iii. 230 
Coldstream Guards wounded from Crimea, 
in. no 

Coleoso, Eev. J. W., ii, 449 
Coleridge, Hr, and Provostship of Eton, hi- 
431 

OoUoredo, Count, Austrian Ambassador, 

ii. 430, 440 
Oolquhoun, Mr, iii. 44 

Colvin, John Russell, Lieut.-Gov. of North- 
\Yest Provinces, death of, iii. 251 
Combermere, Viscount, i. 420 ; Constable 
of the Tower, ii, 393 ; PiMd-Mamhal, 

iii. U6 

Companies, Limited Liability, statute 
passed, iii. 6“4 

Conroy, Sir J., comptroller to Duchess of 
Kent, i. 99 

Conservatives in opposition, i. 50 ; dis- 
sensions, ii. 1 ; Corn Lavv’S, ii. 66 ; ii. 
83, 315, 384, 403 ; form a Government, 

ii. 412-430 ; Roebuck Motion, iii. 79, 
226 ; Government of 1858, iii. 252, 266 ; 
possible dissolution, iii. 283-293 ; new 
Reform P.iil, iii. Z07 ; defeat, iii. 841 ; 

iii. 362 ; overtures to Lord PMmerston, 
iii. m, 429 

Consort, Prince t^ee Victoria, Queen), 
parentage, i. 4 ; influence of Baron 
Stockmar, i. 36 ; his character, i. 2|l ; 
Princess of Hohenlohe^S opinion of, i. 
46 ; Queen’s first impression of, i. 49 ; 
education of, i. 97, 109, 111 ; engage- 
nmit to Queen Victoria, i. 147, 188 ; 
visite Italy, i. 152 ; Queen's views, i. 
177 ; description of, i. 186 ; arrival at 
Windsor, i. ISS ; religion, i. 196 ; ques- 
tion of a peerags^, f. 198 ; the Declara- 
tion, i. 203, 204 ; lais Household, i. 204, 
206, 207 ; marriage with the Queen, 
i. 209^ 217 ; his grant, i. 209^ 214 ; ap- 
pointed R^ent, i. 209 ; the Queen’s 
confidential secretary, i, 28 ; name in 
Prayer Book, i. 249 ; on changes at 
Court, i. 256 ; visits Oxford, i. 291 ; his 
position on change of Government, i. 
304; Lord Melbourne’s opinion of, i. 
306 ; Pine Arts Commission, i. 332 ; 
lays foundation stone of Royal Ex- 
change, 1, 376 ; on duelling, i, 455 ; 
4on^^ life, i. 464 ; to hold levies, i. 
470, 471 ; reception at Birmingham, 
dh SOS ; tMs fifcttaer's death, ii. 6 ; Grand 
Ovea of St Andrepr, 0. 17 ; birthday, fi. 


20 ; Prench King’s appreciation of, ii. 
25 ; title rumours, ii. 34 ; interest in 
Osborne, ii. 43 ; attacks on, ii. 46 ; 
memo, on change of Government, ii. 61 ; 
council meeting, ii, 65 ; Sir R. Peel and 
memo, of their conversation, ii. 76;; 
memo, on resignation of Sir R. Peel, 
ii. SO, S3 ; on new Government, ii. 85 ; 
Sir R. Peel, ii. 93 ; his self-denial, ii. 
129 ; visits King Louis Philippe at 
Claremont, ii. 163 ; ^^nd the unem- 
ployed, ii. 1G8 ; visit to York, ii. 1S4 ; 
visit with the Queen to Ireland, ii. 224 ; 
opening of new Coal Exchange, ii. 228 ; 
Exhibition of 1851, ii. 237, 316-318 ; 
memo, on Lord Palmerston’s Foreign 
Policy, ii. 235, 243, 260, 261 ; Mansion 
House speech, ii. 239 ; memos, on for- 
mation of a new Government, ii. 293, 
297, 298, 300, 302, 306, 309, 310, 311 ; 
presides at Propagation of Gospel 
Meeting, ii. 375 ; on Lord Palmerston's 
successor, ii. 345-347 ; his fondness for 
politics and business, ii. 862 ; and the 
Army, ii. 365 ; on resignation of Lord 
John Russell, ii, 367, 369, 371 ; on 
change of Government, ii. 374 ; com- 
mand of Grenadier Guards and Rifle 
Brigade, ii. 392 ; on new appointments 
on death of Duke of Wellington, ii. 392 ; 
on national defences, ii. 398-400 ; on 
Free Trade Debate, ii. 404 ; on resigna- 
tion of Lord Derby, ii. 411-413 ; on new 
Government, ii, 413, 415, 423 ; Lord 
Derby’s opinion of, ii. 426 ; on change 
of Jlinistry, ii. 427 ; birth of Prince 
Leopold (afterwards Duke of Albany), 
ii. 444 ; congratulates Mr Gladstone on 
liis Budget speech, ii, 446 ; memo, on 
Eastern Question, ii. 454, 456 ; memo, 
on Lord Palmerston’s resignation, ii. 
467 ; Press attacks on, iii. 7, J, 4, 7, 5 ; 
interview with Emperor Napoleon, iii. 
1 ; President of Patriotic Fund, iii. 2 ; 
memos, on Reform BiU, iii. 25, 22, 23, 
24 ; memo, of Government changes, iii. 
33, 34; visiti^ French Emperor, iii. 47- 
43 ; memo, on Lord John Russell’s 
possible resignation, iii. 58 ; visits the 
Prench Emperor, iii. 54 ; memo, on 
Lord John Russell’s resignation, iii. 72 ; 
memos, on inability of Lord Derby and 
Lord John Russell to form a Govern- 
ment, iii. 83-96 ; memo, on Lord 
Palmerston’s Government of 1865, iii. 
97, 98 ; asks Lord Aberdeen to Join new 
Government, iii. 98 ; memo, of inter- 
view with Mr Gladstone, fii. 107-109 ; 
on Austria’s proposal of Crimean settle- 
ment, iii. 120, 127 \ visits Prance, iii* 
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Consort, Prince — continued. 

135 ; appoiatment of Sir W. Codrington, 
iii. 155 ; Queen's memo, on bis status, 
iii. 192-194 ; title of Prince Consort 
conferred, iii. 196^ 196, 197 ; French 
Emperor’s feeling towards England, 
iii. 332, 233 ; marriage of Princess 
Eoyal, iii. 261^ 263, 264; memo, on 
resignation of the Government, iii. 2CG- 
26S ; Danish Question, iii. 280 ; memo, 
on Oudh Proclamation, iii- 2S4 ; memo, 
on Lord Derby and dissolution, iii. 2S0 ; 
visit to French Emperor at Cherbourg, 
iii. 295 ; memo, on Lord Palmerston, 
iii. 309 ; Lord Stanley's position with 
the Queen, iii. 301-303 ; tours of Prince 
of Wales and Prince Alfred, iii. 410 ; 
Princess Alice’s engagement, iii. 415 ; 
state visit to Ireland, iii. 420 ; Lord 
John Russell’s despatch to America, iii. 
421 ; failure of health, iii. 421 ; death 
of the Duchess of Kent, iii. 435-439 ; 
illness, iii. 468, 470 ; draft despatch to 
United States, last written by, iii. 469 ; 
slight rally, 472, 473 ; death, iii. ^27,473 
Conspiracy and Assassination Bill, iii. 205 
Constantin, expedition against, i. 43 ; 

taken by France, i. 96 
Constantine of Russia, Grand Duchess, 
ii. 7 ; iii. 4GG 

Constantinople, i. 233 ; Russian Fleet 
ordered to, ii. 441, 452 
Consliiution de la Belgique^ newspaper, i. 
Oonstitutzon, the English, i. 35S [55 

Constitutional newspaper, i. 53 
Conyngham, Lady IMaria, i. 12 

Marchioness, i. 12 

JIarquess, Lord Chamberlain, i. 12, 

74, 75, 84, 110, 121 
Cooper, the Leicester Chartist, i. 424 
Ooorg, Princess of, iii. 54 
Corbett, Mr, Secretary of Legation at 
Florence, iii. 310 

Corigan, Dominic, Physician-in-Ordinary, 
ii. 130 

Cork, Queen Tictoria’s visit to, ii. 224 ; 

question of dockjmrd, In, 151 
Corn Laws, petition against, i. 148 ; 
debates on, i. 218 , 266, 278, 280. 370, 
SSI, 415, 450, 465 ; Anti-Corn-Law 
League, i. 370, 415, 406 ; ii. 30, 49, 
382 ; paragraph in the Times, ii. 48, 
49 ; Lord John Bussell's policy, ii. 59 ; 
Sir II, Peel’s views, ii. 65, 00, 87 ; settle- 
ment, ii. 233 ; Earl Grey on, ii. 377 ; 
Mr Disraeli on, ii. 381 
Coronation, i. 120, 127 
Ocory, H., ii. 306, 405 
Oottenham, Earl of, Chancellor, L 271, 
308, 314 ; ii, 83 


County and Borough Franchise, ii. 288 
Oouper, Sir George, iii. 254 
Courvoisier murders Lord William Russell, 

i. 220 

Oovent Garden Theatre, Free Trade 
meetings at, ii. 131 
Coventry, Earl of, i. 91 
Cowell, Major (afterwards Sir John), 
tutor to Prince ^Vlfred, iii. 413 
Cowley, first Baron, Minister at Frank- 
fort, i. 495 

second Baron (created Earl 1S50), 

ii. 146, ISG, 275 ; Queen’s high opinion 
of, ii. 285, 2S6 ; Ambassador at Na- 
poleon's Court, ii. 397, 407 ; Napoleon's 
marriage, ii. 435 ; Eastern Question, 

iii. 115, 151, 153, 154, 160 ; council of 
war at Paris, iii. 168 ; honours, iii. 
186 ; hi. 221 ; mission to Vienna, iii. 
308, 323, 324-326 ; rumoured treaty 
between France and Russia, iii. 330 ; 
terms of peace at Villafranca, iii, 359, 
360 ; England’s congress representa- 
tive, iii. 375 ; Italian Question, iii. 3S4, 
385 ; stormy interview with Napoleon, 
390-394 ; French policy in Italy, iii. 412 

Cowper, Countess, i. 201 

Lady Fanny, i. 121 ; her beauty, 

i. 123, 125 ; i. 2C6. See also Jocelyn, 
Lady 

Hon. William, Priv. Sec. to Lord 

Melbourne, i. 220 ; First Commissioner 
of Works, iii. 443 
Cracow, ii, 72, 114 

Crampton, Mr (afterwards Sir John), 
British Minister at Washington, dis- 
missal of, iii. 219 ; English Ambassador 
at St Petersburg, iii. 326 
Cranworth, Lord, Lord Chancellor, ii, 
420 ; iii. 103 ; Divorce Bih, hi. 231 
Creptowitchs Count, Russian Ambassador, 
iii. 185 

Crimea, see Eastern Question 
Croker, Eight Hdb.’J* J. W., Queen's 
declaration, i. 197 

Crown, influence of the, i. 105 ; pre- 
rogatives of, iii. 294, 296 

jewels, claim to, i. 439, 487 

Crowther, Rev. Samuel, ii. 3G6 
Crystal Palace, the Queen opens the, 
hi. 2 ; visit of the Emperor and Em- 
press of the French, hi. 117 ; peace fete, 
hi. 190 

Cullen, Dr, Archbishop of Armagh, ii, 
281 

Cumberland, second Duke of, i. 4 ; his 
character, i. 6, 72, 76, Sea also Hano- 
ver, King Ernest of 

third Duka of, see Hanover, King 

George Y. 
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Cureton, G-eneral, death of, ii. 212 

Rev. Wm., recommended f or Canonry, 

ii- 121 

Ouatine, Marquis Astolphe de, La Riissie 
en 1839, i. 501 

D-ilLY NEWS, iii. 337 

Balhoiisie, Countess of, 397 ; death, ii. 
450 

tenth Earl and first Marquess of, 

ii- 05, 84 ; Viceroy of India, ii. 142 ; 
vie\vs as to the Punjab, ii. 196 ; Mar- 
quess, ii. 208, 221 ; Queen’s opinion 
of, ii. 212 ; Eoh-i-noor diamond, ii. 
242 ; Rangoon, ii. 3S0 ; Cinque Ports, 

ii. 393 ; India, ii. 400, 401 ; on liis 
v/ife’s death, ii. 450 ; correspondence 
with the Queen, iii. 38, 39, 45-48, 53 ; 
desires to retire, iii. 114 ; retirement of, 

iii. 169, 179 ; reported failure to sup- 
press insubordination in India, iii. 179 ; 
Lord Canning succeeds him, iii. 179 ; 
iii. 292 

Dalkeith, Queen’s visit to, i. 430 
Dalmeny, Lord, i. 489 
Danish Law of Succession, ii. 358 ; iii. 280 
Darmes, attempts King Louis Philippe’s 
life, i. 243 

D’Aubigny, Mons., ii. 20 
Davis, J effierson, President of the Southern 
States, iii. 421 

Davys, Rev. George, Dean of Chester, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, in- 
structor of Queen, i. 15, 38, 64 
Dawes, Richd., Dean of Ripon, iii. 206 
Dawson, Hon. Thomas Vesey, death at 
Inkerman, iii. 55 

Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, iii, 277 
Defences, national, ii. 396, 398-400 ; 
iii, 37 

De Grey, Earl, Lord-Iieut. of Ireland, 

i. 309 

Delane, John T ditor of the Times, 

ii. 263 ; and Germany, hi. 462 

De la Warr, Elizabeth, Countess, i. 310 
Delhi, revolt at, iii. 224, 236 ; capture of, 

iii. 236 

Democracy, progress of, ii. 386 
** Democratic,” definition of the term, 

i. 107 

Denison, J. E., ii. 273 ; Speaker, iii. 223 
Denman, Lord, i. 469 
Denmark, and Morocco, ii. 4 ; and 
Holstein, ii. 171, 222, 223, 249, 251, 
270; peace concluded with Prussia, 

ii, 354, 256 ; Danish succession, ii. 
320, 358 

— ]Ong of, letter to Queen Victoria, ii. 
264 

Derby, Earl of, see Stanley 


Despatches, method of dealing with, 
ii. 221, 222 

Devonshire, Duke of, ii. 14 ; iii. 202 
Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah, Queen’s im- 
pression of, iii. 39, 47, 54 ; iii. 219 ; 
Indian Mutiny, iii. 248, 252 
Dietz, Mons., Governor of Prince Per- 
dinaud, i. 54, 131 
Dilke, Sir O. W., Baronet, iii. 477 
Disbrowe, Sir Ed., British Minister at the 
Hague, i. 145, 409, 417 
Disfranchisement Bill, ii. 380 
Disraeli, Benjamin, “ Young England,” 
ii. 16 ; ** poisoned chalice,” ii. 5^ ; pro- 
tectionist, ii. 7i ; attack on Sir R. Peel, 

ii. 79, SO ; leader of Opposition, ii. 208, 
216, 248 ; motion on agricultural dis- 
tress, ii. 2S5 ; protection, ii. 2S7 ; ii. 
291, 301, 303, 362 ; on Palmerston’s 
defence, ii. 364 ; Endymion, ii. 376 ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ii. 381 ; 
debate on dissolution, ii. 382, 384; 
Militia BUI, ii. 385, 386, 387 ; speech on 
Dulc© of Wellington, ii. 401 ; Pree 
Trade, ii. 402, 403 ; and Gladstone, ii. 
405 ; Budget speech, ii. 40G ; loss of 
office, ii. 415, 437 ; apology for his 
speech, ii. 428 ; attack on the Govern- 
ment, iii. 38 ; Roebuck Motion, iii. 76, 
79, 106 ; formation of Government of 
1855, iii. 81, $4 ; attack on Lord John 
Russell, iii. 131 ; preparation for war, 

iii. 192 ; attack on the Budget, iii. 
224, 226 ; China War debate, iii, 228, 
229 ; speech on Indian Mutiny, iii. 
239 ; return to office, iii. 261 ; Con- 
spiracy Bill debate, iii. 265 ; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, iii. 272 ; reports of 
the debates, iii. 274, 275, 277, 278 ; 
India Bill, iii. 279 ; Oudh Proclamation 
debate, iii. 290, 291 ; and Lord Stanley, 
iii. 301 ; debate on the address, iii. 
340 ; defeat of Government, iii. 341 ; 
and the Pope, iii. 358 ; and Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, iii, 429 

Dissenters and Church Rates, iii. 323 
Dissolution, prerogative of, ii. 91 
Divorce Bill, iii. 224, 231 
Court, Queen’s objection to pub- 
lication of proceedings in newspapers, 
iii. 378 

Doabs, Eastern, disarmament of Sikhs, 
ii. 317 

Domet, Duke of, Master of the Horse, 
i. 13 

Dost Mahommed, see Afghanistan, Ameer 
of 

Douglas, General Sir Howard, iii. 174 

Lord (afterwards Duke of Hjunilton), 

marriage, i. 439 
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Douglas, Bev. Hou. A. (afterwards Bp. of 
Aberdeen and Orkney), iii. 102 
Douro, Marcliioness of, i. 486 ; ii. 5, 322 
Doyle, Bichard, i. 152 
Drayton Manor, Queen's visit to, i. 509 
Djresden, ii- 219 
Dreux, ii. 159 

Drummond, Edward, assassination of, i. 
455, 456 

Castle, Queen’s %dsit to, i. 430 

Henry, Mem^jper for W est Surrey, iii. 

76, 276 

Druses, iii. 380 

Dublin, Archbishop of (Bichard Whateley), 
Queen’s opinion of, i. 62 

fear of outbreak at, ii. 169 ; Queen’s 

visit to, ii. 224 
Duels, military, i. 450, 4S5 
DuSerin, Marquess of, and story of Mrs 
Norton and the Times, ii. 48 
DulBeld, Walter, ii. 41 
Dumas, General, ii. 159 
Duncannon, Tiscount (afterwards Earl of 
Eessborough), Lord Privy Seal, after- 
wards Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, i. 99, 
133, 281, 308, 344 ; ii. 93 ; death, ii, 122 
Buncombe, Til omas, M.P., Finsbury, iii. 

79 ; Boebuck Committee, ii. 106 
Dundas, Vice-Admral Sir James, Com- 
mander of Mediterranean Fleet, li. 452 ; 
ill. 2, 115 

Rear-Admiral Bichard, commands 

expedition to the Baltic, iii. 115 

lilr (afterwards Lord Melville), i. 357 

Sir David, Convention of Cintra, iii, 

175 

Dundonald, Earl of (formerly Lord Coch- 
rane), iii. 9 

Dunfermline, Lord (formerly James Aber- 
cromby). Speaker, i. 98 ; iii. 230 
Dungannon, Tiscount, i. 133 
Dunkeld, Queen’s visit to, i. 439 
Dunraore, Countess of, Lady-in- Waiting, 

i. 384 

Earl of, death, ii. 43 

Durham, first Earl of, High Commissioner 
in Canada, i. 102, 103, 404 ; rash con- 
duct, i. 128, 135, 137 ; resignation, i. 
137 ; i. 142, 144, 155, 234 

EASTERI7 Question-, ii. 431, 437, 441-441, 
449, 452-471 ; declaration of war with 
Russia, iii. 2, 12, 13, 19 ; Turkish success, 
ill. 35 ; battle of the Alma, iii- 43, 49 ; 
Inkerman, hi. 52 ; Four Points negotia- 
tions, iii, 63, 65 ; terms of settlement 
and final evacuation of the Crimea, iii, 
258, 182 I 

Bast India Company, recall of Lord 
Bllenboroughj^n. 2, 9, 11 ; giving medals, ' 

Toil, m 


ii. 200 ; Sir Charles Napier, ii. 259 ; 
position of Indian princes, iii. 47, 219 ; 
Mutiny, iii. 223, 234, 237-248, 252 ; 
future Government of India, iii. 257 
Eastlake, Sir Charles, Beeper of National 
Gallery, i. 338 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, ii. 232, 279, 281, 
28S, SIS, 314 
Eckerforde, ii. 218 
Eden, Lt.-Gen. John, C.B., iii. 39 
Edinburgh, Queen’s visit, i. 429 
Education, Bullock’s work on, ii. 214 ; 

committee on, ii. 390 
Edwardes, Major, ii. 200 
Egypt {see also Ali, Meheraet) and the 
Four Powers, i. 227, 232, 242, 252 
Elchingen, Due de, i. S3 
Elcho, Lord (afterw'ards Earl of Wemyss), 
Government of 1855, iii. 98 ; new 
Foreign Office, iii. 443 
Election, general 1836, i. 56 ; on death of 
William IT., i. 80, 89 ; ii, 126 ; Corrupt 
Practices Bill, iii. 8 

Elgin, Earl of, Governor in Jamaica, ii. 
47, 94 ; treaty with Japan, iii. 262 ; 
Postmaster-General, iii. 349 
Elimar, Prince, of Oldenburg, iii. 458 
Eliot, Lord, afterwards Earl of St Germans, 

i. 310 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of Queen 
Adelaide, death, i. 31 
Bllenborough, Lord (afterwards Earl of), 
President of Board of Control, i. 103, 
309, 326 ; Governor-General of India, i. 
344 ; Indian warfare, i. 407, 442 ; 
flomnauth proclamation, i. 445, 462, 
468; Scinde controversy, i. 502 ; recall of, 

ii. 2, 9, 18 ; Earldom, ii. 10 ; in office, ii. 

65, 70 ; protectionist, ii, 306 ; and 
Lord Cochrane, iii. 9 ; iii. 73, 81 ; Pre- 
sident of Board of Control, iii. 262, 272 ; 
Oudh despatch, iii. 281, 282-289 ; re- 
signation, iii. 282-285 * 

Ellesmere, Earl of, de3tlf, iii. 227 
Ellice, Mr, i. 144 ; ii. 92 
Elliot, Captain, Chinese opium trade, i. 
254, 260, 261 ; recaUed, i. 265 

Lady Fanny, i. 291 

Lady Harriet, illness of, iii. 69 

Mr (afterwards Sir Henry), P.O., 

G.O.B., Plenipotentiary to Naples, iii. 
356, 418 

Elphinstone, General, capture of, i. 254 
Sir J. D. H,, M.P. for Portsmouth, 

iii. 278 

Baron, Governor of Bombay, iii. 313, 

406 

Ely, bishopric of, ii. 35 

Marchioness of, iii. 378 

Enxlyn, Lord, marriage i. 395 

16 * 
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Enfield, iii. 212 

England, troubles in Afghanistan, 254, 
370, 373, 3S3, 385 

and Austria, ii. 1S2, 1S3, 187, 190, 

SSO ; Eastern Question, il 432, 441, 444, 
452 ; iii. i, 13, 23 ; proposed alliance, 
iii. 45, 50, G5, 115, IIS ; Pour Points, 
Ui. 120, 144 ; ultimatum, iii. 152, 1G8, 
1S2 

and China, i. 260-262 ; successes in, 

i. 441 ; dispute “^vith and ultimatum, 
hi. 223, 226, 231 ; treaty of Tien-tsin, 
iii, 262, 381 ; march to Pekin, iii. 381 
■ — — and Denmark, ii. 358 

and Prance, i. 93, 209, 230 ; ii. 1, 

19, 96, 120 ; hospitality to King of, ii. 
155 ; relations with as a Eepublic, ii. 
206 ; on the Eastern Question, ii. 431, 
443, 452, 458, 460, 470 ; alliance with, 
iii. X, 232 ; feeling against, iii. 261, 264 

and Germany, ii. 274, 276, 276 

and India isee India) 

and Italy, ii. 182, 186 ; Pome, ii. 

279, 3S6, 387 ; Naples, iii, 140, 141 

* and Japan, treaty, iii. 262 

and Persia, war, hi. 159 

and Portugal, unpopularity, i. 57 \ 

English fleet in the Tagus, ii. 109 ; con- 
stitutional trouble, ii. Ill, US ; con- 
ference, ii. 120 ; policy in, ii. 179 

Punjab, annexation of, ii. 208 

and Bussia, i. 86 ; ii. 19 ; on the 

Eastern Question, ii. 431, 441-445, 452 ; 

, iii. 1, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14 ; declaration of 
war, iii. 19 ; Crimea, iii. 24-32, 36, 36, 
43 ; defeat at the Alma, iii. 43, 44f50 ; 
battle of Balaklara, iii. 60 ; Four 
Points, iii. 65, 120 ; Sebastopol taken, 
iii. 141 ; Austrian ultimatum, iii. 152 ; 
peace and terms of settlement, iii. 158 ; 
difiiculiy of enforcing settlement, iii. 
159-186, 213 : Danish Question, iii. 439 

and Spain i. 433, 486, 487, 512 ; ii. 

31, 32, 44 ; marriage question, ii. 72, 95- 
108 

— — Sweden and Norway, iii. 133 

— and Turkey, Eastern Question, ii. 
431, 437, 441-445, 452 ; iii. 1, 11, 13, 
19 

England and United States of America, 
boundary dispute, i. 254, 355, 368, 461 ; 
ii. 30, 72 ; rupture with, iii. 159, 219 ; 
Trent affair, iii. 421 

England, General (afterwards Sir Bichard), 
i. 403, 407 

Enriqne, Don, ii. 89, 90, 96, 98, 99, 103 
Ense, Tamhagen, von, memoirs of, iii. 472 i 
Erfurt, Diet of, ii. 239 
Ernest, Prince, of BCohenlohe. death of, iii. 
396 


Ernest, King, of Hanover, i. 57, 189. See 
Cumberland, Duke of 

Prince, of Saxc-Coburg, i. 48 ; arrival 

at Windsor, i. 188 ; i. 205 ; marriage, 
i. 380 ; bravery, ii. 218 
Ernestine branch of Saxe-Coburg family, 
history of, i. 2 
Erroll, Earl of, i. 300, 474 
Espartero, Joaquin, Begent of Spain, i, 57, 
346 

Este, Sir Augustus de,^?.. 489 
Esterhazy, Prince Paul, i. 115, 435 
Eton College, ii. 21 ; Montem, ii. 109 ; 
resignation of Dr Hawtrey, ii. 433 ; 
extra week’s holiday, iii. 200 ; election 
of Provost, iii. 431 

Eu, Chateau de, i. 181, 182 ; Queen's 
visit to, i. 490 ; ii. 23, 89 
EugSnie, Empress of the French, see 
Hontijo 

Eupatoria, disaster at, iii. 1, 63, 111 
Evans, Col, (afterwards Sir G, de Lacy), 
i. 44, 57 ; iii. 52, 297 
Examinations, competitive, iii. 10, 297 
Executions, public, ii. 38 
Exeter, Bishop of, Gorham case, i. 272 
Exeter, Marquess of, i. 312 
Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Parle, ii. 231, 
239 ; success of, ii. 283, 310, 317 ; ball 
at Guildhall, ii. 320 

Factory L.\boxtr Bihh, ii. 1, its 
Fane, Hon. Julian, Secretary of Em- 
bassy, Vienna, iii. 370, 409 
Famham, Queen's visit to, iii. 400 
Fawcett, Col., shot in a duel, i. 485 
Featherstonhaugh, Mr., H.B.M. Consul, 
Havre, arranges escape of King Louis 
Philippe, ii. 156-160, 163 
Feodore, Princess, of Leiningen, the 
Queen's half-sister, marriage to Prince of 
Hohcnlohe-Langenburg, i. 3, 33 ; child- 
hood, L 18 ; i. 31, 37, 88, 126, 480, 610 
Ferdinand, Maximilian Joseph, of Austria, 
Archduke, proposed marriage, iii. 211 ; 
marriage and death of, iii. 234, 240 

Duke of (Orleans, i. 234 

see Portugal, King of 

II., Eling of Naples, i. 51 ; rising 

against, ii. 141 ; illness and death, iii. 324 

of Bulgaria, Prince, i. 431 

Peroa Shah, Prince, iiL 47 
Perozepore, ii. 74, 208 
Peroaeshah, ii. 31, 75 
Fieschi attempts King Louis Philippe's 
life, i. 407 

Fife, Earl of. Peerage, iii. 245 
Fine Arts Commission, i. 332 
Finlay, Mr, claim against Greek Govem- 
mentjdi. 23U Z3$ 
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Pinm^rk, giiarantea of. iii. IZZ 
Fiscal Policy, ii. 292 
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views, iii. 466 
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iii. 341 ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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iii. 420, 423, 429 
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104 

Glenlyon, Lord (afterwards Duke of 
Athole), i. 429 ; ii. 25 
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Princess Sophia Matilda of, i. 480 
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i. 62 
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ii. 272 
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293, 298, 305, 359, 368, 373; speech 
on Corn Duty, ii. 382 ; ii. 415 ; Colonial 
Office, ii. 421 ; and Disraeli, ii. 42S ; 
India Bill, ii, 447 ; Eastern Question, 

ii. 454, 455 ; position in the Govern- 
ment, ii. 43S ; speech at Deform Club, 

iii. 25 ; Government of 1855, iii. 91, 
93, 94, 97, 100 ; Admiralty, hi, 104 ; 
resignation, iii. 109 ; hi. 175, 190 ; 
Conspiracy Bill, in. 265 ; defeat of the 
Government, hi. 267-272 ; Oudh Pro- 
clamation debate, hi. 290 ; competitive 
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hi. 341 
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Granby, Marquess of, hi. 76 
Grantown, Queen’s visit to, hi, 407 
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i. 95, 181, 258 

second Earl, ii. 261 ; Foreign 

Secretary, ii. 2SS, 343, 344, 345, 34S ; 
audience vith the Queen, h. 349 ; 
Queen’s view of Foreign Policy, h. 351, 
866, 372 ; resignation 1852, h. 375 ; 
Board of Trade, h. 421 ; ih. 34 ; Gov- 
ernment of 1855, ih, 97 ; President of 
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347 ; President of the Council, hi. 348 ; 
and the Pope, iii. 357 ; Sir James 
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Greece, throne of, i. 63; h. 21, 199; 
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Prince Albert, i, 152 ; death, ii. Jl$ 
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Lord Palmerston, ii. 263 ; ih. 300 
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Hottentots, Haffirs, and Boers, hi. 225 ; 
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General, ih. 407, 473 

second Bari, Prime Minister, i. 65 ; 
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of Lancaster, i. 308 ; Home Secretary, 
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officers’ commissions, h. 185 ; h. 
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376 ; Oommander-in-Ohief, ii. 393, 394, 
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Marshal, iii. 146 ; Army discipline, iii. 
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of, iii. 210, 211 
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SOO, 504 

fourth Earl, i. 384, 497 ; ii. 33 ; Lord 

Privy Seal, iii. 272 

Harley, Lord (afterwards Earl of Oxford), 
i. 004 
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Harrowby, Lord, iii. 149 
Hartington, Lot-d (afterwards Duke of 
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Hatzfeldt, Count, ill. JSI 
Havelock, Colonel, deatli of, ii. S12 
— - Geueral, Lucknow relief, iii. 224, 238, 
240, 354, 259 ; death of, iii. 259 
Havre, flight of King Louis Piiilippe, ii. 
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Hawes, Mr, i. 220 ; ii. 83 
Hawfcrey, Dr, Headmaster of Eton 
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signation^ ii, 453 
Hay, Iford John, i. 44, 57 
HaynSKi, General, attack on, ii. 
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Head, Sir Francis, i. 56 
Heath, Captain, H.M.S. Sajispareil, iii. 70 
Heathcote, Sir William, iii. 293 
Helena, Princess (afterwards Princess 
Christian), ii. 220 

Henley, J. W., iii. 78 ; President of Boarji 
of Trade, iii. 272 ; withdrawal from' 
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Hennessy, John Pope (afterwards Sir), 
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Herat, i. 327 ; iii. J59 ; siege of, iii. 190 
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415 ; Admiralty, ii. 421 ; sends out 
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Motion, iii. 76 ; formation of Govern- 
ment of 1S55, iii. 83, 87, 91, 97, 99 ; 
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Italy, iii. 3G4; ifiaess and death, iii. 
422 

Herries, Rt. Hon. J. 0., ii. 391, 303 
Hesse-Oassel, ii. 272 
Hesse, Prince Charles of, iii. 458 
Hever Castle, Queen’s visit to, i. 37 
Heytesbury, Lord, Governor of Isle of 
Wight, i. 320, 330 
Highland Volunteers, i. 420 
Highlanders, 92nd, i. 429 
HiH, Viscount, Commander-in-Ohief, i. 
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419, 420, 446 

— Lord Marcus, i. 300 

Hilliers, Gen. Baraguay de, at capture of 
Bomarsund, iii. 36* 
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remarriage of widows, iii. 223, 235 ; 
Indian Mutiny, iii. 223, 252 ; address to 
the Queen, iii. 399 

Hobhoase, Sir John 0am (afterwards 
Lord Broughjipn), President of Board 
of Control, i, 62, 281 ; ii. 86, 287 
Hohenlohe, House of, history of, i. 3 
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Hermann, Prince, of, iii. 396 
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102^ 145, 146 ; King Leopold’s 

\'iews on, i. 152 ; and England, i. 117- 
120 ; Queen’s visit to, ii. 44 

King Wiliiam I. of, i. 1S7 \ abdica- 

lotion, i. 210, 051 

King ■William H. of, as Prince of 

Orange, suitor to the Queen, i. 1 ; be- 
comes King, i. 210 ; i. 379, 3S0, 409 ; 
visit to the Queen Sopiiia Frederica, 

ii. 42 ^ 

King 'William HI- of, visit to King 

Leopold, iii. 454 

Queen of, visit to England, iii. 240 

Holland, Lord, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, ii. 2-15 
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219, 250, 251, 25S, 270 
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Holyrood Palace, ii. 266 ; iii. 50 
Houfleur, ii. 157, 159 
Hong-Kong, i. 261, 262 ; cession of, to 
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Hooghly River, iii. 250 
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iii. 8 

Eorsman, Hr, H.P., iii. 276, 404 
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ill. 113 

Hotham, Admiral Sir William, i. 216 
House Tax, ii. 407, 411 
Household appointments, ii- 373, 376 
Howard, Charles, i. 419 

de Walden, Lord, British Minister 
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S6o, 485 ; ii. 93 

Howden, Lord (formerly Sir John H. 
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neiro and Madrid, ii. 133, 241, 323, 390 
Howick, Lord(afterwards third EarlGrey) ; 
view's on Canadian affairs, i. 98, 100; 
on civil government of the Army, i. 147 ; 
Corn Laws, i, 465 ; and Lord Palmer- 
fiton* ii. 59 ; possible Colonial Secretary, 
ii. 59 ; Ireland, ii. 84 ; his party, ii. 86 ; 
Views on resignation of Government, 
ii. 375 ; iii. 80, 81, 86, 8^, 9C ; iii. 192 ; 
South Africa, iii. 201 ; refusal to join 
the Government of 1S5S, iii. 270 
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of 
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Paris, ii. 422 ; in. $00, 321, 327 
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ii, 386 ; iii, 161, 3$S ; peace at Villa- 
franca, iii. 3&9 : iii. 375, 440 
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Fetit, ii. 391 

HuE, Queen's visit to, iii. 49 

Hxnne, Joseph, i. 60, 90, 147 ; h. 70 , 122 
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tion, iii. 247, 248 
Hummelauer, Baron, ii. 174 
Hungary, submission of, ii. 20S, 223 
Hunt, Mr Leigh, i. 412 
Husldsson, ^Ir, i. 27S 
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band, i. 52 
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i. 142, 246 
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3S7 ; hi. 36 ; Bill, i. 403, 405 ; raised, 
u. 141, 303, 307, 312, 3SS ; reduction 
for farmers, ii. 406 ; ii. 431 ; iii. 226 ; 
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Co.), policy as to Herat, i. 327-329 ; 
reinforcements for China, i- 336 ; suc- 
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265 ; repeal agitation, i. 450 ; Arms 
Bill, i. 482 ; indictment of O’Connell, 
ii. 1 ; report of Potato Commission, iL 
48 ; failure of potato crop, ii. 63 ; 
Coercion Bill, ii. 71, 79, 81 ; Queen’s 
proposed visit to, ii. 93, 95, 127 ; alarm- 
ing state of, ii. 141, 170, 188 ; Queen’s 
visit to, ii. 208, 223, 224 ; enthusiasm 
of people, ii. 226 ; brevet promotions, 
ii. 227 ; another visit to, iii. 420 
Irun, capture of, i. 57 
Isabella, Queen, of Spain, i. 59, 62 ; 
guardianship of, i. 346 ; proposed 
marriage of, i. 349, 432, 485, 486, 4S7, 
512 ; h. 4, 31, 32, 44, 71, 90, 96, 109, 
389 ; iii. 6, 51 

Ismail, surrender of, iii. 159 

Issendorf, M. de, iii. 405 

laturitz, Senor, Spanish statesman, flight, 

i. 44 ; ii. 97, 99 

Italy, special mission to the Tatican, ii. 
128 ; revolution, ii. 141 ; and Austria, 

ii. 174 ; and England, ii. 1S2, 1S3, 187, 
386, 387 ; Piedmontese successes in 
Northern, ii. 190, 191, 208, 213 ; and 
Austria, iii. 306, 322 ; proposed con- 
gress and war, iii. 324-354 ; Pope’s 
opinion of Italians, iii. 357 ; insurrec- 
tion at Perugia, iii. 358 ; Treaty of 
Zurich and congress to settle Italian 
affairs, iii. 374, 379 ; Prench policy in. 

iii. 412 ; summary of events in 1861, 
iii. 420 ; Palmerston’s views on, iii. 
427, 428 

Jackson, Serjeant J. D., Irish Solicitor- 
General, i. 352, 354 

Jamaica, trouhies in. and constitution of, 
i. m, 141, 162 BiU, i. 176 
James, Edwin, successful defence of Dr 
Bernard, iii. 273 
Japan, treaty with, iii. 262 
Jamac, Count, French Ambassador, ii. 
21, 160 

Jaux, M. de, ii. 429 
JenMnson, Lady Louisa, i. 121 
Jenner, Dr (afterwards Sir William), 
Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen, 
in attendance on Prince Consort, iii, 
473, 476 

Jersey, Earl of. Master of the Horse, i. 310 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, iii. 224 
Jocelyn, Lord, on Free Trade, ii. 403 
— — Lady, i. 380 ; iii. 427 ; see also 
Oowper, h&dj P*nny 


John, Archduke, younger son of the 
Emperor Leopold II., i. 431 ; ii. 171, 
188, 191, 193 

Prince of Portugal, brother of King 

Pedro, iii- 457 

Joinville, Prince de, i. 94, 452, 480 ; in;^- 
prudent drochure, ii. 1, 11, 24, 25 ; 
ii. 145, 153, 167, 192, 267, 335, 353 ; 
gallant deed, ii. 192 ; accident to, iii. 
324 

Princess de, i. 178 490 

Jones, Sir John Thomas, Wars in Spain, 

i. 38 

Mr, Vice-Consul at Havre, ii. 157 

Jowett, Bev. B., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Professor of Greek, iii. 148 

KAFFIR WAR, iii. 201 
Elainardji, Treaty of, ii. 431, 452, 464 
Kalampaka, engagement at, iii. 37 
Karak, island of, iii. 4 
Kars, fortress of, iii. 64, 159, 178, 179, 
208 

Keane, Sir John (afterguards Lord), 
Cabul, i. 142 

Kellerman, General, and Convention of 
Cintra, iii. 175 
Kellersberg, Baron, iii. 327 
Kennedy, Mr, removed from Crown 
Office, iii. 61 

Kennington Common, Chartist meeting, 

ii. 169 

Kensington Palace, Queen’s birth-place, 
i. 8 ; Queen’s early recollections of, 
i. 10 ; proposal to build National 
Gallery on site of, ii. 351 
Kent, Duchess of (Queen’s mother), 
biography of, i. 3, 4, 8, 9 ; character 
and disposition, i. 9 ; Parliamentary 
Grant, i. 9 ; education of Princess 
Victoria, i. 14-17 ; Parliamentary Grant 
increased, i. 19 ; estrangement with 
William IV., i. 19 ; visit to Belgium, 
i. 287 ; ii. 177 ; illness of, iii. 335 ; 
Frogmore, iii. 399 ; Edinburgh, iii. 

405 ; present at Volunteer Be view, iii. 

406 ; death, lit 420, 435-439 

Duke of (Queen’s father), politics 

and philanthropic views, i. 5 ; bio- 
graphy, i. 8 ; sudden death, i. 9 
Kertsch, successful attack on, iii. 64, 126 
Khalsad army, surrender of, ii. 216 
Khyber Pass, i. 370, 402 
Kinbum, citadel of, iii. 64 
King, Mr Locke, ii. 288, 296 

Bev. Bryan, iii. 417 

Kinglake, Mr, Invasion of the Crimea, iii. 
35, 111 

Kingstown (Ireland), Queen Victoria’s 
visit to, ii. 225 
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Elinsky regiment, loss of twenty-four 
oilicers, ii. 219 

Kirkpatrick, William, ii. 454 
Kisselell, General, Bussian Ambassador, 
iii. 393 

T^lebelsberg, Countess, marriage, i. 13 
EnatchbuU, Sir Edward, Paymaster- 
General, i. 279, 309 

Knightley, Bainald (afterwards Sir), M.P., 
iii. 76 j 

Knollys, Sir William, K.O.B., iii. 39 j 

Koh-i-noor diamond, ii. 208 ; history of, 

ii. 243 

Kokan, Elhan of, iii. 45 
Koller, Baron, Austrian Ambassador, ii. 
2G7-269 

Kdnigsberg, crowning of King and Queen 
of Prussia, iii. 420 

Kossuth, Louis, champion of Hungarian 
freedom, flight of, ii. 208 ; visit to 
England, ii. 283 ; reception by Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 334-331, 440, 441; iii. 
432 

LablACHE, LUTGI (Queen’ssinging master), 
i. 50, 62, 89 

Labouchere, Mr (afterwards Lord Taun- 
ton), President of the Board of Trade, 
i. 262, 281, SOS ; Government of 1S55, 

iii. 91, 150, 190, 272 

Labour Bill, Mines, i. 370 ; Factories, 

a. 1 

Laeken, Boyal Palace in Belgium, i. 34 
Lagos, capture of, ii. 3GG 
Lahore, ii. 217 
Lamartine, M., ii. 172, J75 
Lambeth Palace, i. 3SS 
Landgravine, Princess Elizabeth, i. 212 
Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry (1802-1873), j 
artist, i. 396, 397 

Langclale, Lord, Master of the Bolls, i, 
335 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, Lord President 
of the Council, i. 74, 281 ; ii. 83, 86, 
236, 237 ; Government crisis, ii. 290, 
308, 310, 413-417 ; in the Cabinet, ii. 
424 ; Beform Bill, ii- ,^68 ; and Lord 
John Bussell, iii. 58 ; formation of the 
Government of 1855, iii. 85-89, 90, 93, 
94, 97, 98, 102 ; Cabinet, iii. 103, 104 ; 
his ministerial life, iii- 104 ; iii. 190 ; 
declines a dukedom, iii. 246 
Laporte, i. S20 

La Sns&% French Admiral, it 26 
Lavradio, M., Portuguese, statesman, i. 58 
Iiaw, administration of, ii. 67 

Lords, want of, iii. 145 

Lawren*ie, Sir Henry, Military Adminis- 
trator at Oudh, death at Lucknow, iii. 
224, 243 


Lawrence, Mrs George, courage of, ii. 217 

Sir J., Oudh Proclamation, iii. 286 

Layard, Mr, Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, iii. 76, 9S, 376, 443-447 
Lee, Br James Prince (afterwards Bishop 
of Manchester), ii. 131 
Leeke, Admiral Sir Henry, capture of 
Bushire, iii. 159 

Lefevre, Mr Shaw (afterwards Viscount 
Eversley), Speaker, i. 141, 176 ; iii. 
223, 230 

Lefroy, John Henry, Inspector-General of 
Army Schools, iii. 220 
Lehzen, Baroness (Queen’s governess), 
i- 12, 14, 25, 122, 224 
Leicester, Earl of, i, 350 
Leigh, Mr Pemberton (afterwards Lord 
Kingsdown), ii. 284 ; iii. 145 ; declines 
Lord Chancellorship, iii. 271 
Leiningen, House of, history of, i. 9 

Prince of, marriage, i, 3 ; death, 

i. 9 

— — Prince Charles of (son of above), i. 
IS, 120, 125, 126 ; ii. 188 ; death, iii. 
216, 217 

Princess Feodore, see Feodore 

Leith, proposed dockyard at, iii. 151 
Jje Merchant, Sir John Gaspard, Lieut. - 
Gov- of Nova Scotia, iii. 189 
Lennox, Lady Caroline, i. 121 
Leopold, Prince (afterwards Duke of 
Albany), birth, ii. 444 

Duke of Brabant (afterwards 2nd 

King of the Belgians), i. 69 ; ii. 6 

1st King of the Belgians, birth and 

parentage, i. 4, 22 ; Queen’s remi- 
niscences of, i. 10, 11, 13, 22 ; kindness 
to Duchess of Kent, i. 11 ; influence on, 
and kindness to the Queen, i. 17, 22, 
23 ; in the Bussian army, refusal of 
throne of Greece, i. 22 ; accepts Belgian 
throne, gallantry in war, a model ruler, 
i. 23 ; nature of correspondence with 
the Queen, i. ; 5^een Victoria's first 
letter to, z. 32; valuable adduce to 
Queen Victoria, i. 37 ; newspaper abuse 
of, i. 53 ; birth of second son, i. 64 ; 
visit to the Queen, i. 91 ; Belj^an in- 
terests, i. 134, 151, 152, 153 ; England 
and France, i. 227-251 ; views on dis- 
solution, i, 282-289 ; Queen’s visit to, 

i. 492, 493 ; friendship with Queen 
Victoria, ii. 10 ; views on Czar's visit 
to England, ii. 19 ; letters on King 
Louis Philippe's visit to England, ii. 
33, 25 ; birthday letter to the Queen, 

ii. 39 ; on state of Germany, ii. 167 ; 
failure of insurrection, ii. 172; Louis 
Bonaparte, ii. 213 ; state of France, 
ii. 238, 342 ; on death of Sir Bobert 
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Markham, General, death of, iii. 153 
Marmora, General La, Sardinian General, 
iii. 65, 134, 135, 168 
Maronites, iii. 3S0 
Marriage Act, i. 43 

Marston, North, repair of church, ii. 393 
Martin, Rev. Francis, bursar, Trinity OoU., 
Cambridge, i. 348 

Sir Theodore, Life of Prince Consort, 

ui. 41, 135 ; last draft prepared by 
Prince Consort, iii. 469 
Mary, Princess, see Gloucester, Duchess of 

of Cambridge, Princess (afterwards 

Duchess of Teck), proposed marriage of, 
iii. 208, 209 

Maryborough, Lady, i. 223 
Mason, iMr, Confederate Envoy, iii. 466 
Mathew, Father, ii. 88 
Maule, "Mr Fos, see Panmure, Lord 
Maundy money, ii. 37 
Maurice, Rev. P. D., ii. 46 
MaadmiUan, Archduke, see Ferdinand 
Mayne, Richard, Commissioner of Police, 
ii. 169 

Maynooth Roman Catholic College, grant, 
ii. 30, 36, 37, 75 
Mazzini, ii. 440 ; iii. 359 
Mecklenburg, Prince Charles of, i. 6 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Frederic William, 
Grand Dnke of, i. 431, 434 
Medals, Peninsular, ii. 109-113 ; East India 
Company, ii. 200 ; Crimea, iii. 56, 116 ; 
distribution of, iii. 127 
Medjid, Abdul, Sultan, i. 182 ; interview 
with Duke of Cambridge, iii. 27 
Meer Shere Mahommed, i- 481 
Meerut, revolt at, iii. 224 
Melbourne, Viscount, Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury, i. 20 ; Minis- 
try, i. 24 ; i, 67 ; Queen's confidence in 
and appreciation of, i. 74, 79, 158, 159, 
17 4, 189, 192 ; letter to Queen on acces- 
sion, i. 74 ; interview with Queen, i. 76 ; 
arrangements ftr^rfg William IV. *s 
funer^, i. 80, 81 ; King Leopold's 
appreciation of, i. 81, 82, 87, 116, 134, 
146, 175, 190; Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion of, i. 83 ; indisposition, i. 84 ; 
politics, i. 89 ; visit to the Queen, i. 92 ; 
Canadian troubles, i. 98, 99, 100, 103, 
127-129, 133, 135-137 ; i. 202, Corona- 
tion arrangements, i. 114, 115 ; Belgium 
and Holland, i, 118, 135 ; ceremony, 
i. 122-125 ; Cabinet crisis, i. 147, 149, 
150 ; resignation, i. 154, 155 ; advises the 
Queen, i. 155, 156, 160, 161, 162, 164 ; 
Queen’s distress at parting, i. 156, 159 ; 
Queen’s refusal of Peel’s terms, i. 167 ; 
Prince Albert’s declaration, i. 196 ; 
Turco-Egyptian ^^^rivention, i. 227-232 ; 


overtures to Prance, i. 231 ; Eastern 
difficulties, i. 237-239 ; criticism on hia 
future correspondence with the Queen, 
i. 254, 330, 331, 340, 353, 360, 361 ; 
Ministry in jeopardy, i. 26S-2S7 ; dis! 
solution, i. 301; takes leave"of the Queen, 
i. 306 ; portrait of, i. SSS, 337 ; on 
division of high offices of State, i. 357 ; 
address from Derby, i. 369 ; visit to the 
Queen, i. 371, 372, 431, 512 ; serious 
illness, i. 376, 43S ; on his health, i. 449, 
453, 458, 462, 467, 4f4, 483 ; Queen’s 
visit to, i. 4S3 ; on old age, ii. S ; opinion 
of Emperor of Russia, ii. 17 ; crisis in 
Parliament, ii. 18 ; on Scotland, ii. 24 
Queen’s letters to, ii. 36, 42 ; Sir R, 
Peel’s resignation, ii. 51, 52, 67 ; poli- 
tical views of, ii* 92 ; Queen’s advance of 
money to, ii. 140 ; Queen’s birthday 
congratulations to, ii. 164 ; death, ii. 203 
Melvill, Sir James, Chief Secretary, East 
India Company, iii. 299 
Mendizabal, Don Juan Alvarez y, Spanish 
statesman, i. 44 ; Queen’s opinion of, i. 59 
MenschikoS, Prince, the Eastern Question, 
u. 431, 442, 449 

Mensdorff-Pouilly, Comte Emmanuel de, 
marriage, i. 97, 396, 404 ; ii. 333 
Meredith, Mr, ii. 48 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (afterwards Lord), 
Governor-General of Canada, i. 454, 508; 
retirement, ii. 46, 94 
Metchersky, Princess, iii. 387 
Metternich, Prince, i. 22, 230, 231, 232, 
359, 487, 512 ; ii. 4, 114 ; a fugitive, 
ii. 141, 170, 171 ; Italian Question, iii. 
371, 375, 412 

Meyendorff, Baron, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, ii. 456 
Meyer, Miss Eugenie, i. 461 
Michael, Grand Duke, visit to the Queen, 

i. 494, 601 

Miguel, Bom, i. 43 ; ii. 118 ; iii. 10 
Milan, surrender of, ii. 190 ; insurrection, 

ii. 440 ; French Emperor and King 
Emmanuel enter, iii. 308 

Milanese rising against Austria, ii. 141 
Miles, Mr, M.?. for Bristol, on Sugar 
Duties, h. 16 ; iii. 78 

Militia, reconstruction, ii. 141 ; Bill, ii, 
367, 368, 374, 380, 388 ; carried, ii. 388, 
440 ; iii. 71 

Milner Gibson, Mr, lit. 223 ; Conspiracy 
Bill Debate, hi. 261, 264, 265 ; President 
of the Board of Trade, iii. 349 ; Abolition 
of Paper Duties Bill, iii. 401, 403 
Milnes, B, Monckton (afterwards Lord 
Houghton), iii. 76 

Ministers of State, duties of, i. 106 ; iii. 
68, 69 
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Minto, Earl of, First Lord of the Admiralty, 

i. 2S1, SOS ; ii. S6, 107, 115 ; special 
mission to the Vatican, ii. 12S, 183 ; ii. 
196, 236 ; Pope’s opinion of, iii. 356 
Modena, Duke of, ii. 1T4 
[ohammedan schools, ii, 29 ; Indian 
Mutiny, iii. 251 
MoIda%'ia, iii. 202 

Mol6, Count, French Premier and Foreign 
Secretary, i. 95 

Molesworth, Sir r^Villiam, at the Office of 
Works, ii. 422 ; Government of 1855, 
iii. 9S ; Board of Works, iii. 104 ; death, 
in, 148 

Monro, Major, i. 315 
Montebello, battle of, iii. 308 
Montemolin, Count of, ii. 89, 90 
Montijo, Mdile. Eugenie de (Empress of the 
French), parentage, marriage to Kapo- 
leoii, ii. 434, 435, 436 ; ii. 437 ; visit to 
England, iii. 117 ; Queen’s opinion of, iii. 
122, 137 ; Queen’s letter to, re Treaty 
of Paris iii. 207, 20S ; attempted assas- 
sination of, iii. 201, 204 ; tour in Scot- 
land and Engand, iii. 415 ; visit to the 
Queen, in. 41S, 419 
Montjoye, Madame de, ii. 1G5 
Montpensier, Due de, i. 439, 501 ; ii. 22, 23, I 
24,32; engagementto the Infanta, ii. 72, 
09, 100, 102, 107, 148, 119, 155, 164, 172 
Montreal, i. 50S 
Moodkee, ii. 31, 75 
Mooltan, insurrection, ii. 196, 208 
Morning Chronicle, i. 374 ; ii. 34, 86, 172 ; 

iii. 7, 8, 463 
MorniJig Post, iii. 337 
Morocco, ii. 4 

Morpeth, Viscount (afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle), see Carlisle 

Morris, Mir, Governor of the Bank, ii. 129 
Morton, Earl of, i. 499 
Mouravieff, General, takes Ears fortress, 
iii. 64 

Muich, Loch, Queen's visit to, ii. 321, 392 
Municipal Corporations, i. 43 
Munro, Lieutenant, duel, i. 485 
Munster, Earl of, Gove^or of Windsor 
Castle, tragic death, i, 387, 390 
Muntz, G-eorge Frederick, M.P., Birming- 
ham, iii. 79 

Murat, Madame de, ii. 154 
-- — Joachim, formerly King of Kaples, 
iii. 428 

Murray, Sir George, Commander-in-Ohief 
for Ireland, i. 420 

George, Bishop of Bochester, iii. 417 

Muscat, Imam of, list of presents for the 
Queen, i. 406 

Musgrave, Dr, Bishop of Hereford (after- 
wards ilrchbp. of York), ii. 135 


Mutiny Act, ii. 447 

Naas, Lord (afterwards Earl of Mayo), 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, iii. 277 
Nagpur, annexation of, iii. 177 
Nana Sahib, perfidy of, iii. 238, 351 
Nanking, i. 370, 441 

Napier, Sir Chai'ies (General), Scinde 
victory, i. 4S1 ; G.C.B., i. 484 ; Gover- 
nor of Scinde, i. 502 ; receives the thanks 
of both Houses, ii. J ; succeeds Lord 
Gough, ii. 208, 215 ; resignation, ii. 259 
Sir Charles (Admiral), 1 252 ; com- 
mands the Baltic Fleet, iii. 1, 2, 10, 10 ; 
capture of Bomarsund, iii. 36 
Sir George, Governor of Cape Colony, 

i. 427 

Naples, cholera panic, i. 52 ; slight on 
English Government, iii. 140, 141 ; 
seizure of the Cagliari, iii. 262, 274 ; 
triumphal entry by King of Sardinia and 
Garibaldi, iii. 380 ; flight of Francis II., 
iii, 330, 407 ; revolution doctrines, iii. 
383, 397 ; absorption of, iii. 428 

Francis II., King of, amnesty granted, 

iii. 311 ; letter to the Queen, iii. 409 ; 
reply, iii. 412 ; character, iii. 418 
Napoleon I., Emperor, ii. 139, 273, 352 

, Louis (afterwards Napoleon III., 

Emperor of the French), lands at 
Boulogne, i. 209, 228 ; President of the 
French Eepublic, ii. 142, 17L; elections, 

ii. 204, 205 ; writes to Queen Victoria, 

ii. 210 ; ii. 212, 213 ; universal suffrage, 

ii. 283 ; coup d’i^tat in Paris, ii. 334-340 ; 
assumes Imperial title, projected mar- 
riage, ii. 356, 406, 403, 422; Queen 
Victoria’s opinion of, ii. 360, 362, 366, 
374, 378 ; title of Emperor, ii, 389 ; his 
position, ii. 390 ; anecdote of, ii, 397 ; 
and England, ii. 398, 400, 401 ; Queen 
Victoria’s letter to, ii. 406 ; annoyance 
with the Powers, ii, 4^2 ; bis title, ii. 
433 ; Eastern Qdettion, ii. 432, 434 ; 
marriage, ii. 434, 435 ; interview with 
Prince Albert, iii. 1 ; and Bussia, iii. 

6 ; interview with Duke of Cambridge, 

iii. 24-26 ; visit from Prince Albert, 

iii. 41 ; visit to England with the 
Empress, iii. 64 ; Palmerston’s letter to, 
iii. 105 ; proposes to take command 
at the Crimea, iii, 110, 111 ; visit to 
England, iii. 117 ; festivities and in- 
vestiture, iii. 117 ; letter to the Queen, 
iii. 118 ; and reply, 119 ; and Austria’s 
proposed Crimean settlement, iii. J20 ; 
attempts on his life, Iii. 121 ; Queen’s 
opinion of, iii. 122, 122-126, 138 ; 
Queen’s visit to France, iii. 135-137 ; 
attempt on his iii. 142 ; desire to 
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Napoleon^ Louis — continued. 

terminate hostilities, iii. tiiO ; corre- 
spondence with the Queen on the 
ultimatum, iii. it>2, TG4, 172, 1S5, ISS ; 
council of war at Paris, iii, 165, 169 ; 
interview with Lord Clarendon., iii. 175 ; 
birth of Priuee Imperial, iii. ISl ; 
Treaty of Peace, iii. 221 ; on proposed 
marriasre of Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, iii. 220 ; Egypt and llorocco, 
iii, 221 ; his feelings towards England, 
iii. 232 ; visit to England, iii. 240 ; 
attempted assassination of, iii. 2di, ; 
and the Carbonari Club, iii. 73 ; and 
Italy, iii. 305 ; confederacy with Sar- 
dinia, iii. Si95, ZZl ; entry into Milan, 
and conclusion of peace, iii. ZQB ; -Va- 
poUon ct Vltalie^ iii. 313 ; war vdth 
Austria, iii. 5I3-31o, 321, 332, 3ZZ ; 
proposed congress, fil. 320 ; rumonrod 
treaty with Russia, itL 329 ; Franch 
victories, iii. 552 ; concliision and terras 
of peace, iii. 554, 559, odd, ZSl ; annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice, iii, 579, 3S5, 
391*393, 397 ; policy in Syria, iii. 3S0 ; 
The Pope and the Con{/resfi pamphlet, 
iii. 3S2 ; Italian policy, iii. 3S5 ; stormy 
interview with Lord Cowley, iii. 300- 
394 ; Now Year’s letter to the Queen, 
iii. 423 ; reply, iii, 427 ; Italian Ques- 
tion, iii, 432 ; on death of Cuvour, iii. 
441 ; King of Sweden, iii. 448 ; Mexico, 
iii, 453 ; interview with King of 
Prussia, iii. 467 [531 

Bonaparte, Prince Jerome, iii. 759, 

— ~ Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, Priitce 
Imperial, birth, iii. 181, 182 
Narvaez, General, ii. 241 
Nasmyth, Lieutenant, siege of Silistria, 
iii. 35 

Nassau, Prince of, iii. 205 
National Gallery, ii. 315 ; iii. 106 
Navigation La\> o, i. $73*^ ii. 184 ; repeal 
of, ii. 295, 219 ; iif. 2 
STavy, African squadron, ii. 366 ; Ad- 
miralty appointments, ii. 373 ; national 
defences, ii, 396, 398 ; bombardment of 
Odessa, iii. 26 ; Bomarsund, iii. 30 ; 
battle of the Alma, iii. 44 ; Balaklava 
and Sebastopol, iii. 50 ; hurricane at 
Balaklava, iii. 56 ; second Baltic ex- 
pedition, hi. 115 ; want of a dockyard 
in SeoUand, iii. 151 ; retrenchments, 
ia. 1S8 ; position of, iii, 191 ; peace 
establishment, iii. 191 ; fleet sent to 
Black Sea, iii. 208 ; want of sdiips and 
State of, Iii. 242, 279, 207 ; use for 
Ipdian Mutiny, iii. 250 ; proposed in- 
crease, Hi. 312, 330 ; change in naval 
anifom, iH. 402 


Noild, J. C.. leaves fortune to Queen 
Victoria, ii. 392 

Neill, General, death of, iii. 254, 259 
Neipperg, Count, marriage i. 439 
Nelson, Lord, proposed pension for 
children of his adopted daughter, m. 
40, 41 

Nemours, Puchosso de, see Victoire, 
Princess 

Due de, i. 63, 63 ; at Constantin, 

j. 96 ; marriage, i. 1 to ; i. 41 1, 439, 
495, 49S, -06 ; ii. 5, i4S, 153, 154, 164, 
167, 173, 1S5, 204, 354, 360 ; iii. G ; 
death of his wife, iii. 25-1 
Nesselrode, Count, Russian Minister, ii. 
452, 456 ; iii. 12 

Netherlands, King of the, see Holland, 
King William Second of 
Neuchatel, ii. 13S ; rising in canton of, 
iii. 214 

Ncuilly, Queen’s visit to, iii. 136 
Neumann, M. de, Austrian Minister, i. 46, 
232, 497 

Newcastle, Duke of, see Lincoln, Earl of 
New Forest, ii. 2S2 

Newbaven, King Louis Philippe’s flight 
to, ii. 159 

Newman, Mr, ii, 130 
New'port, riot at, i. 747, 201 
New Zealand, native troubles, ii. 57, con- 
stitution granted, ii. 557 
Ncy, Edgar, ii. SS7 

General, iii. 182 

Nice, annexation to France, iii. 579, 3S5, 
391-393, 397 

Nicholas, see Russia, Emperor of 
Prince, of Nassau, visit to the Queen, 

ii. 354 

Nicholson, General, death of, iii. 254 
Nicolas, Grand Duke, iii. 457 
Nicols, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper, Com- 
mander-in-Ohief, India, i. 444 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, iii. 2 ; arrival 
at Scutari, iii. 61 ; Queen’s letter of 
thanks to, iii. 170 ; presentation to, 

iii. 170 

Nine Elms Station, ij. 133 
Ningpo, i. 441 

Norbury, Lord, assassination of, i. 144 
Norfolk, Duchess of (governess to Royal 
children), i. 397, 484, 4S5 ; Papal 
brief, 11. 275, 277 

■ Duke of. Coronation, i. 122 ; refusal 

of Qarter, iii. 227 

Normanby, Marquess of, Canada, i. 129 ; 
Home Secretary, i. 747, 308 ; Lord- 
Heut. of Ireland, i. 143, 281 ; i. 509 ; 
ii. 100, 104 ; Ambassador-Extraordin- 
ary at Paris, ii. 190, 192, 206 ; aoup 
d*eiatt Paris, ii, 334-341 : Palmerston’s 
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Normanby, Marquess of — continued. 
conduct to, ii. 3oG, 338, 341, S44, 
351, 303 

Normanby, Marchioness of, cozip d'etat in 
Paris, ii. 336-341 
Vormandy, ii. 4 

North, Colonel, hi, 70 [i. 358 

Lord (afterwards Earl of Guilford), 

Northumberland, Duke of, ii. 303, 305, 
300, 392 

Duchess o'’ first Lady-in-'^’’aiting 

to the Queen, i. G4 : ill-health, ii. 376 
Norton, Mrs. ii. 4S 

Norway and Sw'eden, iii. 133. See also 
Sweden 

Nott, General (afterwards Sir William), 
Afghanistan, i. 370^ 402^ 442, 444 
Nottingham election, i. 2G4 
Novara, battle of, ii. 219 
Nuneham, Queen’s visit to, i. 281 

Oaths Bill, hi. 2G2 

O’Brien, Smith, Toung Ireland agitation, 

ii. 141 

Ocean JIonarcTi, emigrant ship, burnt, ii. 
193 

O’Connell, Daniel, agitator,!. 106, 130, 425, 
450 ; arrest, i, 490 ; release, ii. J, S ; ii. 
141 

O’Connor, Feargus, people’s charter, ii. 141; 

Nennington Common meeting, ii. 168,160 
Odessa, bombardment of, iii. 26 
Olozaga, Mens., iii. 51 
Oltenitza, ii. 432 

Omar Pasha, Turkish Commander, iii. 30 
Opera, Queen at the, u. 14 
Oporto, Louis, Due de, brother to Ehng 
Pedro V of Portugal, hi. 332, 457, 465 
Orange, Prince of, see Holland 

Prince William Nicholas of (son of 

King William), hi. 1S5 
•— — Paver Free State, h. 142 ; hi. 201 
Orders, right of British subjects to accept 
Foreign, ii. 5 

Oregon, end of bound.ary dispute, it. 82 
Orlcanists, and French Bevolution, ii, 
148-162 ; blunders of,1i. 164 
Orleans, Duke of, i. 63, 94 ; deatli, i. 408, 
40*9, 415, 410 

Duchess of, h. 334 

— — Princess Louise of, see Belgians, 
Queen of 

— — Princess Marie of, L 65 ; marriage 
and death, i. 144 

family, ii. 321, 360, 379 ; Ui, 7, 139 

OrlofE, Princess, iii. 387 
C>ount, Ruseian Ambassador, i. 86 ; 

iii. 204 

Orsini, of the Carbonari Society, execu- 
tion of, iii. 201, 264, 273 


Osborne, Pi-alph Bernal, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, ii. 423 ; hi. 7$, 275, 443, 
444 

Queen's purchase of, ii, 35, 36 ; 

Queen’s occupation of, ii. 103 
Oscar, Prince, of Sweden, iii. 195, 397 ; 

visit to the Queen, iii. 447-, 448, 450 
Otho, King of Greece, ii. 199 
Oudb, placed under British control, ih. 
159, 176 ; Mutiny, iii. 224, 238 ; Pro- 
clamation, iii. 262^ 2S1, 282, 291 
Oudinot, Gen., ii. 20S, 3S7 
Oultremont, Countess de, i. 210 
Outram, General (afterwards Sir James), 
war with Persia, iii. 159 ; annxation 
of Oudh, iii. 177 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 
249, 254 ; Oudb, Proclamation, iii. 262, 
291 

Overstone, Lord, see Loyd 
O.vford, Bishop of, see Wilberforce 

tracts, i. 373 

Owen, Sir Edward, i. SS4 

Paciptco, Don, claim against Greek 
Government, ii. 231, 235, 230, 242, 256 
Paget, General Sir Edward, G.O.B., i. 420 

Lady Adelaide, i. 121 

Lord, Lord Melbourne’'s page, i. 125 

Pakenham, Sir B., Minister at Lisbon, 
ii. 2SG 

Pakington, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Hampton), First Lord of the Admiralty, 
hi. 272, 27$, 2S0 ; French naval pre- 
parations, iii. 297, 328 
Palermo, occupation of, by Garibaldi, 
hi. 3S0 

Palmella, Due de, ii. 72, 109 
Palmer, Colonel, i. 402 
— Mr, ii. 273 

Sir Roundell, Solicitor-General, iii. 

466, 477 

Palmerston, Viscount, bis political power 
and views, i. -20 • i. 64*; 02 ; speech on 
Spanish affairs, u oG ; U 72, 82 ; visits 
Queen. Victoria, i. 92 ; power of officials 
in public offices, i. 106 ; i. 113, 119 ; 
illness, 1. 143 ; Belgium and Holland, 
i. 145 ; marriage, i. 201 ; Eastern crisis, 
i. 227-240 ; views on Prance, i. 233, 
246 : China and opium trade, i. 260, 
261 ; vot^ for dissolution, i. 281 ; 
Foreign Secretary, I. 308 ; Morning 
Chronicle, i, 374 ; and Lord Grey, ii. 
59 ; possible Foreign Secretai^, ii. 60 ; 
desire for peace, ii. 68 ; and Lord 
Aberdeen, ii. 86, 86 ; Spanish marriage 
question, it 90, 95, 97-103, 107 ; incurs 
Queen's displeasure, ii. 136, 171, 182, 193, 
196, 221, 222, 223-286, 240, 241, 248, 
256 ; attack on Poi^guese Government, 
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Palmerston, yiscotint — continued. 

ii. 179i 180 ; anti- Austrian sympathy, 
ii- 182 ; Prance and Austria, ii. ISG, 
192, 193 ; Lord Normanby’s appoint- 
ment to Paris, ii. 189, 206 ; Italian 
policy, ii. 197 ; despatch about Greece, 
ii. 199 ; supplies arms to insui^ents, ii. 
211 ; proposed removal of, ii. 212, 235 ; 
methods for redress of wrongs, ii. 229 ; 
hostility against Greece, ii. 231 ; Hay- 
nau trouble, ii. 231 ; case of Don Pacifico 
and Mr Finlay, ii. 25 J, 233-240, 242, 
244^ 252, 253 ; draft to Greece, h. 234, 
235 ; Prince Consort’s memoranda on 
his Foreign Policy, ii. 235, 243, 2C0, 261 ; 
and Spain, ii. 240 ; Lord J, Bussell’s 
offer to resign, ii. 243, 244 ; speech on 
Foreign Policy, ii. 252 ; Schleswig draft, 
ii. 258 ; removal of, considered, ii. 
260-263 ; Press attacks on, ii. 263 ; 
duties of a Foreign Secretary, ii. 2C3 ; 
Haynau despatch, ii. 267-270 ; Austria 
and Prussia, ii, 274 ; reception of Kos- 
suth, ii, 283, 325-331 ; Louis Kapoleou, 
ii. 283 ; diplomatic changes, ii. 285, 
312 ; coup d'etat, approval of, ii. 334- 
341 ; difference with Lord Normanby, 
ii. 334-340 ; dismissal from office, ii. 
342-349 ; inconsistency of, ii. 344 ; 
absence from Council esrplaioed, ii. 350 ; 
e.'tplanation in the House, ii. 362-364 ; 
Militia Bill, ii. 367, 368, 385, 386 ; re- 
fusal to serve under Lord Derby, ii. 
369, 370 ; and Lord John Bussell, ii. 
378, 379, 382 ; iii. 58 ; power to appoint 
Commander-in-Chief, ii. 394 ; his aims, 
ii. 403, 404 ; Home Office, ii. 420 ; 
illness, ii. 427, 428, 430 ; Eastern 
Question, ii. 432 ; peculiar position of, 

ii. 451, 457 ; objection to Beform 
proposals, ii. 466, 466 ; iii. 20, 22, 23, 
24 ; resignation, ii. 467 ; withdraws 
his resignation, ii. 472 ; speech at 
Beform Club, iii. to , Austrian alliance, 

iii. 50 ; and the War Office, iii. 50 ; 

iii. 67 ; forms a Government, iii, 63 ; 
on Lord John Bussell’s resignation, iii. 
72 ; Premier, iii. 76-78 ; position on 
Lord Derby’s and Lord John Bussell’s 
failure to form a Government, iii. 84, 
85, 87-96 ; forms a Government, iii. 
97-104; letter to Napoleon, iii. 105; 
Boebuck Committee, iii. 109 ; Lord 
John Bussell’s resignation, iii. 131 ; 
Neapolitan affront, iii. 140 ; Queen’s 
congratulations on Preaty of Peace, 
1866, iii. 186; made K.G., iii. 187; 
condition of defence, iii. 192 ; obtains 
majority in House of Commons, iii. 
223 ; of events, iii. 235, 226 ; 


dissolution on China War debate, iii. 
229, 231 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 234, 239, 
241-248 ; financial crisis, iii. 255-257 ; 
Ministry defeated over right of asylum, 
iii. 261 ; resignation,' iii. 266-268 ; iii. 
273, 276 ; India Bill, iii. 279 ; iii. 288, 
296 ; his unpopularity, iii. 300 ; nevr 
Beform Bill, iii. 307 ; reconciliation 
with Lord J. Bussell, iii. 307 ; forms a 
Government, iii. 307, 344-348 ; foreign 
affairs, iii. 324 ; and John Bright, iii. 
349 ; Committee on Alilitary Depart- 
ments, iii. 351 ; differences with the 
Queen on Italian policy, iii. 361-373 ; 
374-378 ; Peers and Money Bills, iii. 
379, 401 ; W. E. Gladstone’s resignation, 
iii. 402, 403 ; privilege resolution, iii 
404 ; proposed visit of Emperor of Aus- 
tria, iii. 409 ; appointments of bishops, 
iii. 416 ; overtures from Conservative 
leaders, iii. 420 ; resume of political 
situation, iii. 422, 423, 429 ; Italian 
Question, iii. 427, 428 ; Garibaldi letter, 
iii. 432, 434 ; presses for Mr Layard’s 
appointment, iii. 443-447 ; Times news- 
paper, iii. 462-464 

Panmure, Lord (Mr Pox Maule), after- 
w'ards Earl of Dalhousie, Under Secre- 
tary for Home Office, and Secretary for 
War, i. 221 ; ii. 345 ; iii. 61 ; War 
Minister, iii. 63, 90, 98, 104 ; Crimean 
medals, iii. 116 ; fall of Sebastopol, iii. 
142, 143; G.O.B., iii. 146; Land 

Transport, iii. 157 ; no troops at the 
camp, iii. 196 ; Indian Mutiny, iii. 235, 
236 ; increase of Army, iii. 256, 260 ; 
new Cabinet, iii. 272 

Panshanger, Earl Cowper’s residence, i. 

151 ; Queen’s visit to, i. 29G 
Papal aggression, ii. 272, 273, 277-282, 
294, 299, 307 

Paper Duties, Bill for Abolition of, 
thrown out, iii, 401 ; passed, iii. 420 
Paris, Comte de, birth, i. 243 ; christening, 
i. 266, 267 ; Federal Army, iii. 453 

question of an Ambassador, ii. 189 ; 

cotip d*etat, ii. 334-340 ; Queen’s visit 
to, iii. 135, ; Treaty of, iii. 160, 167, 

207, 208, 214 

Parke, Baron (afterwards Lord Wensley- 
dale), i. 419 ; iii. 158 
Parker, Admiral Sir Wm., successes in 
China, i. 254, 370, 441 ; G.O.B., i. 444 ; 
Italy, ii. 128 ; commands Mediter- 
ranean fleet, ii. 229, 235 
— ^ — Society, i, 259 
Parks, the Eoyal, ii. 259 
Parliament, new Houses of, ii. 363 
Parliamentary reform, ii. 458 
Parma, Duke of, ii. 174 
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Parma, Duchess of, iii. 355 

Pasha, the Capitan, treachery of, i. 179 

of Egypt, see Mehemet Ali 

, Omar, see Omar 

Passport Question, iii. 277 
P.'^te, Robert, assault on the Queen, ii. 
231 

Patriotic Pund, established, iii. 2 
Paul, Captain, li. 157, 15S 
Paxton, Mr, ii. 231 
Pedro, Dom, Empe,f or of Brasil, i. 43 

Prince (afterwards Kang of Portugal, 

King Pedro V.) ; proposed marriage 
of, iii. 51, 207, 211 ; marriage of, iii. 
332 ; death, iii. 420, 165 
Peel, Captain, of the Shannon, gallantry 
at relief of Lucknow, iii. 250 

Lady (vilfe of Sir Robert Peel), ii. 

2S0 

Rev. John, Dean of Worcester, ii. 

40, 41 

General Jonathan, War Secretary, 

iii. 272, 321 

Sir Robert, in opposition, i. 43, 56 

Glasgow speech, i. 58, 60 ; Hume’s 
attack on, i. 60 ; sent for by the Queen, 
j. 141 ; Corn Law’S, i. 148, 21S, 465, 
46G ; ii. 49 ; Jamaica Government, i. 
153, 155, 156 ,* request to form a 
Ministry, i. 158 ; Queen Victoria’s im- 
pression of, i. 159 ; difficulties as to 
appointment of Queen’s Household, i. 
159-173, 26S-274 ; and the United 
States, i. 260 ; Lord Melbourne's 
opinion of, i. 161 ; Free Trade, i. 279 ; 
ii. 67 ; vote of censure, i. 286 ; i. 302, 
305 ; Prime Minister and I’irst Lord 
of the Treasury, i. 308 ; interview' with 
the Queen, i. 309 ; Roman Catholics, 

i. 365 ; ii. ; King Leopold’s opinion 
of, i- 462 ; Queen’s visit to, i. 509 ; 
Queen’s appreciation of, ii. 16, 64, 85 ; 
Prince Albert’s title, ii. 34 ; resignation 
and interview' with Prince Albert, ii. 
48, 51 ; his attitude, ii. 53, 64 ; re- 
turned to office, ii. 5S-G6 ; compre- 
hensive scheme, ii. 6(5^; speech on 
opening of Parliament, ii. 73 ; objec- 
tion to Prince Albert’s memo, of their 
conversation, ii. 76 ; personal defence, ii. 
79, 80 ; resignation, ii. 82 ; account of 
his speech, ii. 82, 83; takes leave of 
the Queen, ii. 85, 87 ; and Prince 
Albert, ii, 93 ; ii. 115 ; supports the 
Ministry, ii. 122 ; accident and death, 

ii. 231, 253-255 

Frederick (afterwards Bight Hon. 

Sir Frederick), maiden speech, ii. 219 
Peelites, ii, 359, 368, 375, 403, 404 ; posi- 
tion in Government of 1852, ii. 412, 


413, 414 ; iii. 53 ; Lord John Bussell’s 
resignation, iii. 75 ; Government of 
1855, iii. 82, S3, 85, SS, 89, 93, 94, 98, 
101, 108 ; retirement of, iii. 109 ; 

Chinese debate, iii. 223, 231 ; con- 
spiracy debate, iii. 266 ; return to 
power, iii. 307 

Peers, right of audience, i. 335, 343 ; 

powers in Money Bills, iii. 379 
Pelissier, General (afterwards Due de 
Malakhoff), Commander of the French 
army, iii. 64, 126, 128 ; Queen’s con- 
gratulations to, iii. 143 ; becomes Due 
de Malakhoff, iii. 143 ; iii. 154, 276, 
314, 333 

Pennefather, Chief Justice of the Irish 
Queen’s Bench, i. 352 
Penny postage introduced, i. 141, 176 
People’s Charter riots, i. 141 ; ii. 141 
Pepys, Henry, Bishop of Worcester, death, 
iii. 416 

Percy, Lord Henry Hugh Manvers, K.O.B., 
Y.G., gallantry at Inkerman, iii. 55 
Perekop, Isthmus of, iii. 44 
Perim, Island of, iii. 391 
Perry, Sir Erskine, ex-Chief Justice of 
Bombay, Indian Mutiny debate, iii. 239 
Persia, Turkey, and England, iii- 4 ; war 
w’ith England, iii. 159 ; siege of Herat, 

iii. 199 ; hostilities terminated, and 
terms of peace, iii. 223 
Persigny, M. de, French Ambassador in 
London, iii. 120, 165, 213, 215; in- 
terview with Earl of Clarendon, iii. 
232 ; Orsini incident, iii. 273 ; resigna- 
iii. 276 ; iii. 333 ; war with 
Austria, iii. 352, 369, 375 ; visit to the 
Queen, iii. 384, 395 
Peshawur, ii. 218 

Peterborough, Bishop of, see Davys 
Pfordfcen, M. von der, iii. 150 
Philippe (second son of King Leopold I., 
afterwards Count of Flanders), i. 65, 
146 

Phillimore, Dr, Counsel to the Admiralty, 
iii. 466 

Phillips, Mr T. (Mayor of Newport), 
knighted, i. 201 

Philip otts, Henry, Bishop of Exeter, ii. 
139 ; iii. 416 

Philpott, Canon Henry, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, iii. 416 

Phipps, Maria Henrietta Sophia, marriage 
of, iii. 169 

Hon. Sir Charles, ii, 184, 378 ; Ui. 

88, 286, 430 

Pianori, Giacomo, iii. 121 
Piccolomini, Max, i. 395 
Piedmont, war with Austria, ii. 178, 190, 
191, 386, 387 ; invasion of, iii. 30$ 
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Piedmontese, ii. 17 190i 191 

Pierri, execution of, iii. 261 
PiKSUs, fleet sent to, U. 231 
Pitt, William, i. 391 

Pius IX., Pope, ii. 115 ; flight to Gaeta, ii. 
204, 20S ; letter to the Queen, ii. 204 ; 
reply, ii. 210 ; Papal brief, titles for 
EngUsh bishops, ii. 232, 272 ; papal 
aggi-ession, ii. 273-2S2 ; and England, 
iii. 310 ; invasion of the Papal States, 
iii. 3S0 ; iii. 415 

Playfair, Dr, Irish Commissioner, potato 
disease, xi. 4S 

Plonxbieres, compact of, iii. 308^ 3S5 
Poerio, iii. 312 
Poles and Russia, ii. 15, 17 
Polk, President (U.S.A.), ii. 30 
I^oUoclc, General (afterwards Sir George), 
successes in Afghanistan, i. 402, 

442 ; G.G.B., i. 44^1 

Poll on. Count, Sardinian Minister, i- 14S 
Ponsonby, Lord (Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople), i. 232, 234 ; il. 114 
Poor Law Act, i. 20, 102, lOS, 382 ; State 
maintenance of the poor, ii. 67 ; com- 
mission, ii. 130 

Pope, see Pius IX. and Gregory XTI. 
The Pope and the Congress, famous 
pamphlet, iii. 3S2 

Porte, the, i. 179 ; and .luatria, i. 191 ; 
convention of 1828, i. 229, 232 ; and 
Mehemet Ali, i. 237 ; Eastern Question, 

ii. 431, 441-444, 449, 452-465, 469; 

iii. 1, 12, 13, 15 ; Turkish success, iii. 
35 ; iUma, iii. 43, 50 ; Inkerman, iii. 
52 ; Pour Points Negotiation, iii.fv6‘3, 
(>> ; protection of Christian subjects, 
m. 152 

Portland, third Duke of, i 357 

fifth Duke of, iii. 227 

Portugal, revolution, i. 43, 54, 92 ; and 
England, i. 57, 149, 356 ; ii. Ill, 118, 
134 ; and "Spaimr ^ 59, 62 ; ii. 119 ; 
new Min^try, i, 92 ; slave trade, i. 115 ; 
insurrection, ii. 72, 90 ; civil war and 
constitutional troubles, ii. 109, 116, 
117, 119, 130, 139 ' Lord Palmerston’s 
attack on, ii. 179 ; case of Don PaciSco, 
U; 231, 23.3, 235, 239, 242 
— - — King of (Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg), i. 45 ; Queen's opinion of, i. 
46 ; Commander-in-Chief, i. 47, 54 ; 
Qneen'a letter to, on slave trade, 1. 115 ; 
and Lord Howard de Walden,, i. 133 

Maria da Gloria, Queen of, i. 4, 43, 

44, 94 ; letter on Queen's engagement, 

i. 200 ; dismissal of Ministry, ii. 109, 
134 ; iii. 10 

Stephanie, Queen of, iii. 332, 466 
— Prince d, ti^Pc^e spemsor to, t S92 


Pest OfiSce, inauguration of penny post, 
i. 141, 176 ; Sunday delivery, ii. 244 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, successes in China, 

i. 254, 263 ; G.O.B., i. 444 ; i. 446, 447, 
449 

Pow'ys, Captain, i. 420 
Pozzo di Borgo, Count, Russian. Am- 
bassador, i. 67 
Praet, Yan, i. 134, 130 
Prmtorius, Dr, i. 361 

Praslin, Duchesse do, murdered by her 
husband, ii- 115, 12^ 

Prescott (Canada), i. 135 

Mr, Deputy Governor of the Bank, 

ii- 130 

Presentations, fatigue of recci\'ing, i. 470, 
471 

Preston, riot, i. 424 
Pretorius, Boer leader, ii. 200 
Prime Minister,”’ Lord Melbourne on 
origin of term, i. 358 
Primogeniture, i. 56 

Prince, loss of the steamer, at Balaklava, 
iii. 50 

Principalities, the Danubian, Russia’s 
invasion of, iii. 1, 12, 13, 17, 33 ; re- 
linquishment of Russia’s protectorate, 
in. 152, 15S, 190. 232, 262 
Prior, Matthew, i. 504 
Privilege Question, i. 209 
Property, qualification, i. 56 
Protection, i, 278 ; ii. 66, 293, 294 ; Lord 
Derby, ii. 384 ; abandoned by Disraeli, 

ii. 404 

Protectionists, ii. 66, 71, 81, 84, 86, 122, 
216, 231 ; check to, ii. 333, 248, 283, 
289, 298, 315, 384, 4G8 ; iii. 88 
Protestant, Prince Consort’s declaration, 
i. 203-305 ; Low Church bigotry, ii. 37 ; 
Church in Ireland, iL 83 
Prosy, voting, i. 56 

Prussia isee Prussia, King of), and Hol- 
land, i. 119 ; ii. 275, 279 ; Eastern 
Question, ii. 452 ; alliance wdth Austria, 

iii. 1 ; position in impending war, iii. 
17, 115 ; and England, iii. 161 ; ad- 
mission to conference, iii. 171, 181 

King of (Frederick William IV.), i. 

365 ; visit to Queen Victoria, i 376, 
378-380 ; on Swiss quarrels, ii, 137 ; 
on French Revolution, li. 150 ; declines 
Imperial Crown of Germany, ii. 219 ; 
Diet of Erfurt, ii. 229 ; peace with 
Denmark, ii. 254 ; and Austria, ii. 276, 
280 ; Queen Victoria’s letter to, on his 
position, iii. 17 ; reply, iii. 28 ; Russia’s 
influence over, iii. 31 ; letter from the 
Queen, iii, 107 ; iii, 464 ; acxjouat of 
his death, iii. 420, 423-426 
Prussia, Queen of, iii. 425, 426 
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Prussia, Princeof (afterwards King ‘WiUiam 
I.), visit to Queen Victoria, ii. 172, 251, 
253 ; a refugee, ii. 176 ; Queen’s ap- 
preciation of, ii. 25G ; coronation, iii. 
455i 450-459 ; interview with Napoleon, 
iii. 467 

Prince Frederick: William of (after- 
wards Emperor Frederick), question of 
marriage, hi. 142, 146, 147, 1S2, 195, 
205, 220 ; marriage to the Princess 
Pojal, iii. 253, 261, 455 ; birth of a son 
(present Bmperorj, in. 314 ; death of 
the King of Prussia, iii. 423-42G ; corona- 
tion of the King and Queen of Prussia, 
hi. 450-450 

— — Marie Louise Augusta, Princess of 
(grandmother of present German Em- 
peror), ii. IOC, 318, 319 ; Queen writes 
to, on death of Czar^ iii. 112 
Pulteney, Mr (afterwards Earl of Bath), 
i. 301 

Punjab (see India), ii. 142, 19C ; an- 
nexation of, ii. 208, 220 ; iii. 177 
Puseyites, ii. 16, 273, 277, 282, 376 

QUADRUPLE Alliance, i. 487 ; ii. 353 

RACHlSL, Madame, i. 290 
Bacine, Jean Baptiste (IG 39-1699), tra- 
gedian and poet, i. 40 
Radetzky, Marshal, Austrian General, ii. 
lil, 178, 182 ; defeats Piedmontese 
at Oustozza, il. 190, 218 
Radicals, i. S6, 66, 00 ; ii. 123, 216, 313, 
364, 403 ; defeat Government on House 
Tax, ii- 411-413 ; inclusion in Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, ii. 412-4S0 ; 
iii. 300 

Radnor, tliird Earl of, i. 335 
Radowitz, General, Prussian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, ii. 37S, 379 
Raglan, Lady, iii. 129 

Lord, see Somerset, Lord Fitzroy 

Railways ; accident near Reading, i, 

369 ; Queen’s first journey on G.W.R., 
i. 404 

Rajpoot Hill States, ii. 74 
Ramnuggur, English reverse at, ii. 142 
Ramsgate, Queen’s visit to, i. 11, 19 
Rangoon, ii. 380 
Raphael, painter, i. 334 
Bawul Pindee, ii. 217 
Recliberg, Count, Austrian Foreign 

Minister, iii. 409 

Redan batteries, attack on, Iii. 64, 126, 
128, 163, 165 

Redscliid Pasha, Turkish Minister, ii. 

460 ; iii. 27 
Reeve, Henry, ii. 263 
Reform Bill, i. 20, 61 ; ii. 294, 333, 361, 


369, 465 ; withdrawn, iii. 2, 8, 15, 16, 
20, 23, 59, CO ; introduced by Disraeli, 
iii. 3G7, 324 

Reform, parliamentary and municipal, i. 
20 

Refugee Question, ii. 440 
Regency Bill, i. 209 
Reinhardtsbrun, i. 186 ; ii. 44 
Rellstab, Louis, novelist, i. 501, 506 
Review in Windsor Park, ii. 13 ; Crimean 
troops at Aldershot, hi. 197, 199, 200; 
field day, 1860, iii. 400 ; at Edinburgh, 
hi. 407 

Revue des Deux Mondes, h. 132 
Revue Retrospective, ii. 1S3 
Pdanzares, Duke of, marriage, ii. 2, 97 
Rice, Mr, M.I^, for Dover, iii. 7S 
Pdeh, Mr, in. 79 ; Baronet, in. 477 
Richmond, Duchess of, i. 124 

Duke of, i. 123, 308 

Rio Janeiro, ii. 133 

Riots, jlilanchester, i. 422 ; tollbar, i. 
450, 483, 493, 493 ; Chartist demonstra- 
tion, h. 167, IGS ; Birmingham, i. 179, 
Stockport, ii. 391 

Ripon, first Earl of (Mr Robinson), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speech on 
Queen’s education, i. 9, 10, 299 ; Presi- 
dent of Board of Trade, i. 300 ; political 
Iiistory, i. 308 ; ii. 65 
River Plate, ii. 133 
Robinson, Mr, see Ripon Earl of, 

Rocky Mountains, Canada, dispute as to 
territory, ii. 30 
Roden, third Earl of, iii. 19 
Roebuck, Mr, ii. 247,363; motion on con- 
duct of Crimean AVar, iii. 63, 72, 76-78 ; 
result, iii. 78, 79 ; Committee, iii. S9, 
107, 108, 109, 112 ; Chinese dispute, iii. 
228 ; Ireland, iii. 277 ; Reform Bill, iii. 
324 

Bokeby, Lord, iii- 60 
Rolle, Lord, Queen’s Coronation, i. 122 
Bollin, Charles, Hi^xotru Ancienne, i. 39 
— — Ledru, French President, ii. 173, 239 
Romagna, The, assembly of, and Victor 
Emmanuel, iii. 308 ; hi. 380 
Roman Catholics, Maynooth College grant, 
ii. 30, 36 ; Bill, ii. 81, 84 ; papal aggres- 
sion, ii. 232. 277-282, 303, 376 
Romano, Giulio, painter, i. 334 
Rome, Prince Albert’s visit to, i. 152 ; 
Pope’s flight from, ii. 205 ; and England, 
ii. 279 ; Lord Russell’s draft on the 
Roman Question, iii. 441 
Romilly, Sir John, Master of the RoUs, iii. 
216 

Rosebery, fourth Eari of, i. 63 
Rosenau, the, ii. 44 
Bosslyn, Lady, i. 310 
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llothesay, Lord Stuart de. Ambassador at 
St Petersburg, i. 326 
Rothschild, Baron, iii. 263 
Rowan, Colonel, Commissioner of Police, 
ii. 167 

Roxburgh, Duke of, i, 27S 

Hoi/al Charter, wreck of, iii. SOS 

Royal Exchange opened by the Queen, ii, 

1, 27 

Princess, see Victoria 

Boyston, Lord, i. 

Eunjeet Singh, i. 233 ; ii. 217 ; Koh-i- 
noor diamond, ii. 212 
Russell, Lord John (afterwards Earl), Irish 
Municipal Bill, i. 66 ; Leader of the 
House, i. 77 ; result of the elections, i. 
89, 90 ; i. 106 ; death of his wife, i. 130, j 
131, 133 ; Horae Secretary, i, 141 ; civil 
government of the Ajmy, i. 147 ; Com 
Laws, i. 143, 381 ; politics, i. 267, 277, 
278, 281 ; Sugar Duties, i. 274 ; Colonial 
Secretary, i. 303 ; political career of, i. 
308 ; reply to Plymouth address, i. 365 ; 
opposition to Income Tax Bill, i. 405 ; 
conversion to repeal of Corn Laws, ii, 
30, 49 ; views on Queen's absence from 
England, ii. 43 ; unable to form a 
Government, ii. 58-60, 70 ; explanation, 
ii. 7J, 79 ; resignation of Sir R. Peel, ii. 
80, 81 ; undertakes to form a Govern- 
ment, ii. 83, 36 ; pensions, ii. 88 ; 
Queen's views on a dissolution, ii. 91 ; 
Spanish marriage difiQculties, ii. 96-103, 
107 ; Portuguese and Spanish affairs, 
ii. 117, 118, 119, 132 ; possible dissolu- 
tion, ii. 121 ; crisis in the City, ii, 130 ; 
birth of second son, ii. 170 ; difficulty as 
to despatches, ii. 179, 220, 221, 222 ; 
Germany, ii. 329 ; case of Don Paciflco 
and MrPiniay, ii. 283-236,242 ; report, 
ii, 243 ; Prince Albert's memos, on Lord 
Palmerston's Foreign Policy, ii. 235, 
243, 260, S61 ; cffer to resign, ii, 243 ; 
on Lord Palraersx^on s removal, ii. 262 ; 
Haynau despatch, ii. 267-270 ; on 
Ritualisin, No Popery,” ii. 273 ; and 
Sir James Graham, Ii. 286 ; defeat of 
Government, ii. 288, 289 , resignation 
of, ii. 390 ; failures to form a new Govern- 
ment, ii. 289-308 ; memo, as to uniting 
with Pcelites, ii. 296 ; old Government 
to continue, ii, 312 ; memo, on state of 
Government, ii, 313 ; Palmerston’s 
reception of Kossuth, ii. 324-331 ; Parlia- 
mentary Reform, ii. 332, 333 ; Lord 
Palmerston's approval of coup d'etat, 
Paris, ii. 334-340 ; dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 342 ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston's successor, ii. 343-347 ; discom- 
fltoe of Lord Palmerston in tiie House, 


ii. 362-364 ; resignation, ii. 367 ; Lord 
Grey’s opinion of, ii. 374, 375 ; and Lord 
Palmerston, ii. 379 ; ii. 381; on dissolu- 
tion, ii. 382 ; Militia Bill blunder, ii. 
387 ; education, ii. 390 ; resignation of 
Lord Derby, ii. 412 ; refusal of Foreiarn 
Office, ii. 412-418 ; accepts Foreign 
Office, ii. 422-127 ; resigns Foreign 
Secretaryship, ii. 431 ; Leadership with- 
out office, ii. 438 ; possible retirement, 

ii. 457, 458 ; war measures, ii. 467 ; Pre- 
sident of the Council, iii. 1, 34 ; with- 
draws Reform Bill, iii. 2, 8, 15, 16, 23 ; 
incomprehensible actions, iii. 21, 22 ; 
Disraeli’s attack on, iii. 38 ; Austrian 
alliance, iii. 48, 50 ; urges more vigorous 
measures, iii. 63 ; proposed resignation, 

iii. 57-00 ; and Mr Kennedy’s loss of 
office, iii. 61 ; Ministry defeated, resigna- 
tion, iii. 64, 72, 74, 79 ; visit to Paris, iii. 
69 ; failure to form a Government, iii. 
87-96 ; Government of 1855, iii. 98 ; 
Vienna Conference, iii. 64, 104 ; Colonial 
Office, iii. 64, 109, 110 ; Austria's pro- 
posed terms of Crimean settlement, iii. 
120 ; attacks on, and resignation, iii. 
120, 131, 132, 133 ; iii. 190 ; Chinese 
dispute, iii. 222, 22$ ; and the House of 
Lords, iii. 227 ; retains his seat, iii. 231 ; 
financial crisis, iii. 25C ; Conspiracy Bill, 
iii. 265 ; Reform Bill, iii. 276 ; India 
Bill, iii. 279 ; competitive examinations, 
iii. 297 ; new Reform Bill, iii. 307, 324 ; 
reconciliation with Palmerston, iii. 307 ; 
Foreign Secretary, iii 345-349 ; France 
and Austria, iii. 352 ; differences with 
the Queen on Italian policy, iu. 361-373, 
374-378, 382-390, 395-398 ; Reform Bill, 
iii. 279 ; revolution doctrines, iii. 383 ; 
despatch to French Government, iii. 
390 ; Abolition of Paper Duties Bill, iii. 
401-404 ; proposed visit of Emperor 
of Austria, iii. 409 ; disagreement with 
Palmerston, iii. 420, 423 ; goes to the 
House of Lords, iii. 420, 423 ; despatch 
to America, iii. 421 ; iii. 428 ; and Gen. 
Garibaldi, iii. 431, 432, 433, 434 ; Danish 
Question, iii. 439 ; draft to Borne, iii. 
441 ; the Garter, iii. 441 ; peerage, iii. 
444 

Lord WiUiam, i. 202 ; murder of, i. 

220 

Odo (afterwards Lord Amptbill), 

Secretary of Legation at Florence, iii. 
306 ; interviews with the Pope ; iii. 310, 
366 

Bussell's Modem Europe, i. 38 
Russia, Hereditary Grand Duke of (after- 
wards Alexander H.), i. 154, 172 
Nicholas, Emperor of, i. 234 ; visit 
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Bussia — continued. 

to England, ii. 12 ; Queen’s opinion of, 
ii. 12, 14, 15, 17 ; effect on foreign coun- 
tries, ii. 19 ; on the French Bevolution, 
ii. 165 ; dispute with France, ii. 357 ; 
] fcters to and from the Queen on the 
Eastern Question, ii. 459-4C5 ; and 
Turkey, iii. 4, 5 ; and Napoleon, iii. 6 ; 
interview wdth Sir H. Seymour, iii. 2G ; 
death, iii. 60, 111 

Empress-Dowai^er of, widow of 

Emperor Nicholas, iii. SOO 

Alexander, Emperor of, see .-Vlexander 

Empress !Marie Alexandrovna (wife of 

Alexander), iii. 204 

, and England, i. 86 ; protector of the 

Porte, i, 229 ; and Central Asia, i. 32S ; 
France and England, ii. 20 ; Poland, ii. 
114 ; dispute with France, ii. 356 ; -war 
with Turkey, ii. 431 ; Eastern Question, 
ii. 437-444, 449-465, 469-471 ; iii. 1, 4, 
6, 17, 18 ; Ambassador leaves London, 
ii. 9 ; England declares w’ar with, iii. 
19 ; Napoleon’s view's on the crisis, iii. 
24, 25 ; Prussia, iii. 29 ; repulse by 
Turkey, iii. 35 ; defeat on the Alma, iii. 
43, 50 ; opinion of, in India, iii. 45, 46 ; 
Balaklava, iii. 50 ; Inkerman, iii. 52, 
54-56 ; death of Czar Nicholas, iii. 64 ; 
fall of Sebastopol, iii. 64 ; “ Four 

Points ” negotiation, iii. 65, 120 ; 
Kertscli and the gravel pits (Bedan) 
taken, iii. 126 ; defeat on the Birer 
Tcheruaya, iii. 133 ; Austrian ultima- 
tum, iii, 152 ; peace and terms of settle- 
ment, iii. 15S, 1S2-1S5 ; procrastination 
in carrying out terms, iii. 159, 179, 208 
214 ; Lord Granville's opinion of, iii. 
204 ; reported treaty with France, iii. 
328, 330 ; Danish Question, iii. 439 

SAILORS’ HOMES, iii. 331 
St Albans, Disfranchisement, ii. 381 
St Amaud, Marshal^ commands^ French 
.:irmy in Crimea, death,, iii. 1, 28, 30 
St Cloud, Queen’s visit to, iii. 136 
St Edward's Chair, i. 121 

Chapel, i. 121, 122 

St Germans, Earl of, Postmaster-General, 

ii. 65 

St Juan, Island of, United States claim to, 

iii. 373 

St Leonards, Queen’s visit to, i. 39, 40 
St Leonards, Lord (Lord Chancellor), re- 
fusal to join Government of 1858, iii. 271 
Saint-Simon, Due de, Mdmoires, i. 435 
Sak, proposed occupation of, iii, 185 
Saldanha, Marshal, ii. 00 
Sale, Lady, her journal, i. 383 
Sir Kobert, success in A%hanistan, 


i- 370, 383, 403 ; pension, i. 444 ; death, 

ii. 76 

Salisbury, Bishop of (Dr Fisher), Queen's 
reminiscences of, i. 10 
Marquess of. President of the Council, 

iii. 272 

Sand, George, Comtesse de Rudolstadt, 
novel by, ii. 27 

Sandon, Tiscount, Sugar Duties, i. 274 
Sandwich, CountcL-^s of, i. 177 
Sans Souci, death of King of Prussia at, 
iii. 424 

Sardinia, Princess Clothilde of, marriage 
of, iii. 30S, 331 

Kings of, see Charles Albert and 

Victor Emmanuel 

Sardinia, ii. 141, 174 ; w’ar wdth Austria, 

ii. 178, 182, ISG, 190, 192 ; Western 
Alliance against Bussia, iii. 63 ; success 
against Bussia, ii. 135 ; iii. 154, 161 ; 
Treaty of Peace, iii. 213 ; alliance wdth 
England and France against Bussia, iii. 
307 ; war with .\ustria, and cession of 
Lombardy to, iii. 308 ; refusal to disarm, 

iii. 327 ; sympathy with, iii. 328 ; 
Government of Tuscany, iii. 329 ; 
Napoleon's promise Oi. help, iii. 331 ; 
Duchies of Parma, Modena and 
Eomagna, transferred to, iii. 380 ; 
disavowal of Garibaldi, iii. 380 

Savoy, annexation to France, iii. 379, 
385, 395 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, House of, history of, 
i. 1, 2, 3 

Saxe-Coburg, Ernest, Duke of, (Prince Con- 
sort's father), i. 4, 22, 48 ; death, ii. 6 

Ernest, Prince of (Prince Consort’s 

brother), i. 49, 62 ; illness, i. 69 

Prince Augustus of, parentage and 

marriage, i. 4, 431, 458, 459 
Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg, Duchess of, i. 13, 18 
— — Francis, Duke of, i. 8, 22 ; iii. 437 
Saxe-Weimar, Prin''*‘ Edward of, letter to 
the Queen, iii. 54 

Prince William, and Princess Louise 

of, i. 31 

Saxony, Crown Prince of, iii. 458 

Frederick Augustus II., King of, ii 

12, 16 

Schlcinitz, M., ii. 350 
Schleswig, ii. 141, 182, 192, 194 ; union 
with Holstein, ii. 222, 249, 254, 268 ; iii. 
280 

School for Scandal, i. 218 
Schulenbeig, Countess, iii. 457 
Schwartzenberg, Prince, Prime Minister of 
Austria, ii. 378, 380 

Scone Palace, Queen’s visit to, i. 429, 430 
Scotch Fusiliers, wounded from the Crimea, 
iii. 110 
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Scotland, Chnroh crisis, i. 447, 44S, 450 ; 1 1 
Admission of Ministers Bill, i. 4S8, 489 ; |- 
the Queen’s visit to Balmoral, ii. 320- , 
323, 390, 392 ; to Edinburgh, iii. 40G ' 

Scottg General, iii. 4G9 

Gilbert, architect, iii. 443 

Scutari, iii. 2 ; hospital at, iii. 61, 62, 78 
Search, light of, on the high seas, iL 6 ; 

iii. 4GG, 4C8, 469 
Seaton, Lord, see Colborne 
Sebastopol, iii. 1, 43, 44 ; bombardment, 
iii. 50 ; fall, iii. 64 , 142 
Secretary of State, sec State, Secretary of 

at War, see War, Secretary at 

Sepoys, mutiny of, iii. 224, 237, 238 
Septennial Act, i. 66 ; ii. 121 
Serpent’s Island, Russia’s claim to, iii. 
450, 20S 

Settembrini, iii. 313 
S4vign6, Mme. de, i. 40 ; iii. 172 
Seville, Duke of (Don Enrique), ii. 46 
Seymour, Lord (aftenv’ards Duke of 
Somerset), Roebuck Committee Report, 
iii. 112. See Somerset, Duke of 

Admiral, occupies Chinese fort, iii. 

223 

Mr Digby, M.P., iii. 402, 404 

Sir Hamilton, Minister at Brussels, 

i. 139, 320 ; Envoy-Evtraordinary at 
Lisbon, ii. 119, 134, 179, ISO, 181 ; 
Petersburg, ii, 2SG ; Eastern Question, 

ii. 434 ; recall from St Petersburg, iii. 

9 ; interview 'aith the Caar, iii. 26 ; 

neutralisation,” iii. 151 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, sec Ashley, Lord 
Shell, Mr, Minister at the Court of Tus#my, 
ii. 279 ; death, ii. 319 
Shore Singh, surrender of, ii. 317 
Short, Dr Thomas Yowler (afterwards 
Bishop of Sodor and Man), i. 64 ; 
Sketch of Eistory of Church of England, 

i. 452 

Sibthorp, C!oronel,^M:^6 
Sicily, rising in, ii. 144, 203, See Garibaldi 
Sikhs {see India), aggressive, ii. 30 ; defeat 
of, ii. 74,41 ", boundaries, ii. 74 ; murder 
of two Englishmen, ii. 442 ; hostility of, 

ii. 196, 197 ; successful operations against, 
ii. 203, 217 

SUesla, insurrection in, ii. 72 
Silistria, Turkish success at, iii. I, 35 
Simpson, General, retirement from the 
command in the Crimea, iii. 64 \ death 
of Lord Raglan, iii. 128 ; Oommander- 
in-Chief, iii. 130 ; position, iii. 134 ; 
Queen’s congratulations on fall of Sebaa- 
,^pol, iii. 142, 14S 
S^jciair, ^ George, M.P., i. 448 

convict population of, iii. 278 
Singh, Mahara|al^ Dhuleep, »ee Dhuieep^ 


Sinope Harbour, affair of, ii. 432, 471 ; iii. 
115 

Slavery, abolition of, i. 20, 277, 377, 382 
Slidell, Mr, Southern Confederacy Envoy, 

iii. 4CG, 468, 469 

Smith, Mr Robert Vernon (afterwarrds 
Lord Lyveden), Under-Secretary for 
War and the Colonies, i. 275, 4G8 ; iii. 
76 ; Board of Control, iii. 409, 127, 128 ; 
anneviition of Oudh, iii. 476, 219 ; on 
Indian Mutiny, iii. 239 ; iii. 272 ; OudU 
Proclamation, Ui. 281 

Sir Harry, ii. 71 ; Governor of Cape 

of Good Hope, Boer War, ii. 142 ; 
wounded, ii. 200 ; KaflSr War, ii. 2S3 ; 
Orange River Free State, iii. 201 

Sir Lionel, Governor of Jamaica, i. 

141 

Smithfield, Cattle Show. Queen’s visit to, 
iii. 419 

Smyth, William, Professor of Modem His- 
tory, i. 435 

Smythe, George, member of ” Young 
England ” party, ii. Id 
Sobraon, defeat of the Sikhs at, ii. 73, 77 
Socialism, possibilities in Russia, iii. 205 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Prince Consort presides at meeting, ii, 
819 

Solferino, battle of, iii. 308, 352 
Solyman Pasha, i. 246 
Somerset, 11th Duke of, death, iii. 145 
12th Duke of. First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, iu. 349 ; Garter, iii. 441 ; iii. 
466. See Seymour, Lord 
Lord Fitzroy, afterwards Lord Rag- 
an, ii. 393, 396 ; Commander of Forces 
for the East, iii. 24 ; victory at the Alma, 

iii. 50 ; Field-Marshal, iii. 52, 53 ; Inker- 
man, iii. 62, 54-56 ; death of, iii. 64, 
128 ; welfare of the Army, iii. €8, 69, 
81 

Somnauth, Gates of Temple of, i. 444, 
468, 477 

Sonderbund, the, ii. 138 
Sooja, Shah, Ameer of Afghanistan, i. 142, 
209, 444 ; Koh-i-noor diamond, ii. 242 
Sophia, Princess, daughter of George m., 

i. 31 ; death, ii. 147 

Soult, Marshal, Duke of Dalmatia, i. Ill ; 

ii. 268 

South Africa, Natal insurrection, i. 427 ; 
Sir H. Smith’s proclamation in 1848, 
ii, 142; Dutch War, ii. 200 
Southern, Mr, Secretary of Legation at 
Lisbon, ii. Ill, 118, 119, 120 
Spain, disputed succ^sion, i. 44, 50, 57 ; 
and Portugal, i. 59, 61 ; ii. 119, 133 ; 
Lord Palmerston on, i. 66 ; battle at 
Bilbao, 1. 67 ; coi^tution, i. S2, 88 ; 
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Spain — contimied. 

condition of, i. 96, 102 ; the Fiieros, i. 
1S8 ; Mission, i. 3S0 ; guarrjiansiiip 
of young Queen, L olG ; and Prance, i. 
347, 350, 351, 374 ; proposed marriage 
fOf the young Queen, i. 432, 4S5, 4S6, 
4S7 ; ii. 3i, 32, 44, 72, 90, 9C-100 ; Don 
Carlos’ abdication of claim to throne, 
ii. SI ; changes in Ministry, ii. 116 ; and 
England, ii. 120 ; and Sir H. Bulwer, 
ii. 175 ; and Loi;d Palmerston, h. 240; 
Qfueen of Spain’s desire for the Grarter, 
ii. 323 

Infanta of, i. 487 ; ii. 32, 45, 72, 97, 

99, 103, 307 ; iii. 61 

Queen of, see Christina 

Spiith, Baroness, i. 14, IS, 123 
Spithead, accident, ii. 199 
Spooner, Mr, Conspiracy Bill debate, iii. 
265 

Spring nice, Mr, Chancellor of Exchequer, 

i. 147 

Stafford, Augustus, Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, iii. 7S 

Stamp Duties BiU, iii. 116 ; stamp on 
cheques, iii. 262 
Standard, newspaper, iii. S 
Stanhope, Philip Henry, fourth Earl, i. lOS 

Bady Wilhelmina, i. 121, 123, 125 

Stanley, Lord (afterwards foiii’teenth 
Earl of Derby), thrice Prime Minister, 

i. 62, 137 ; Colonial Secretary, i. 1G3, 
30C, 309 ; Corn Laws, ii. 49 ; resigna- 
tion, ii. 54, 64 ; Protection dinner, ii. 
87, 122 ; vote of censure, ii. 244, 247, 
24S, 2S7, 288 ; failure to form a G overn- 
ment, ii. 290, 291, 2 93, 299, 300, 311, 
315 ; Prime ilinister, ii. 36S-397 ; and 
the Church, ii. 37G ; adherence to 
treaties, ii. 377 ; the Queen's views on 
Militia Bill, ii. 380 ; Disfranchisement 
Bill, ii. 380 ; question of dissolution, 

ii. 383 ; progress of democracy, ii. 384, 
S85 ; Protection, ii. 3S6 ; Militia Bill, 

ii. 386, 383, 389; Italy, ii. SS6, 387; 
military appointments, ii. 392 ; national 
defences, ii. 396, 398-4^10 ; confusion 
of Parties, Si. 403-405 ; Budget, ii, 
40C ; Princess Hohenlohe’s marriage, 

ii. 408-411 ; resignation, ii. 412-414 ; 
attack on Lord Aberdeen, ii. 417, 419, 
425 ; takes leave of the Queen, ii. 425 ; 
Eoebuok ^Motion, iii- 78 ; failure to 
form a Government, iii. 63., 80-87, 90 ; 
on title of Prince Consort, iii. 196, 197 ; 
China War debate, attack on Lord 
Palmerston, iii. 230 ; Conspiracy BiU, 

iii. 261, 264, 265 ; forms a Government, 
iii. 268-272 ; Oudh Proclamation and 
resignation of Lord EUonboroagh, iii. 


282-285 ; possible dissolution, iii. 285, 
286-289 ; vote of censure withdrawn, 
iii. 290-293 ; competitive examina- 
tions, iii. 296, 297 ; new Eeform Bill, 

iii. S07 ; Queen’s letter to Prench 
Emperor, iii. 314 ; Indian Army 
Question, iii. 317-320 ; Queen’s letter 
to Emperor of Austria, iii. 322 ; pro- 
posed congress to settle Italian Ques- 
tion, iii. 327-333 ; Queen’s Speech, iii. 
S36-340 ; resignation on defeat of 
Government, iii. SOT, 324, 343 

Lord (afterwards fifteenth Earl of 

Derby), Colonial Secretary, iii. 14S, 272, 
292 ; his position with regard to the 
Queen, iii. 301-303 ; Indian Army 
Question, iii. 317, 318, 319 ; Peers and 
Money Bills, iii. 3? 9 

Stanley of Alderley, Lord, Secretary to 
Treasury, i. 129, 395 ; iii. 150 
State, Secretary of, duties of, i. 100 ; iii. 
34 

Stephanie, Grand Duchess, ii. 233 
Stephen, James, Dnder-Secretary for 
Colonies, retirement, ii. 131 ; Privy 
Council, ii. 132 

Stockmar, Baron, private physician and 
secretary to l^ng Leopold, unofficial 
adviser to the Queen, i. 25 ; accom- 
panies Prince Albert on tour, i. 25, 152 ; 
iiis character, i. 25, 26, 68 ; i. 69, 72, 
73, 7C, 79, 81, 83, 211, 332 ; memos, on 
Lord Melbomme’s correspondence with 
the Quee.n, i. 340, 353, 360, 361 ; illness, 
i, 392 ; i. 475, 470 ; Spanish marriage, 
lOS, 192 ; on a Minister’s duty, ii. 
238 ; ii. 279, 315, 362 ; Le^on of 
Honour, ii. 402 ; iii. 49, 171 ; illness of, 

iii. IS 5 

Stockport, riot at, ii. 391 
Stopford, Admiral Sir Bobert, i. 252, 258 
Stow’dl, Lord, law' of nations, iii. 466 
Strafford, Earl of, 127, 393 ; Pield- 

Marshal, iii. 146 
Straits Settlements, iii. 277 
Strangford, Viscount, i. 326, 4S2 
Strangw'ays, Brigadier-General, died at 
Inkerman, iii. 52 

Stratford de Bedcliffe, Viscount (formerly 
Sir Stratford Canning), ii- 138, 369 ; 
Eastern Question, ii. 431, 449, 452. 456, 
457, 460-465, 469, 470; illness of, 

iii. 27 ; victory of the Alma, iii. 44 ; 
and the Pope, iii. 358 
Straw’berry HiU, sale of, i. 389 
Strelitz, ii. 188 
Strickland, MisS Agnes, i. 322 
Stroekens, Major, i. 67 
Strutt, Mr, Chancellor of the Duchy, iii. 
34 
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Stuarfc, Miss, marriage, i. 388 

Wortley J. (afterwards second Baron 

Wharncliffe), President of the Council, 

i. 299, 309 

Sudbury, disfranchisement of, ii. 3S1 
Suffrage, Queen’s view of, ii, 333 ; ex- 
tension of, ii. 324, 333, 3GC 
Sugar Duty, i. 265 ; Colonial preference, 

ii. 16, 91 

Sully, Kaximilien, Due de. Memoirs of, i. 
38, 47 

Sunday bands, iii. 135 
Surrey, Earl of (afterwards thirteenth 
Duke of Norfolk), i, 123 ; Treasurer 
of the Household, i. 275 
Sussex, Duke of, politics, i. 5, C, 10, 11, 
71, 76 ; Ireland, i. 129, 138 ; pre- 
cedence, i. 207 ; Kegency Bill, i. 209, 
378, 390 ; will of, i. 478, 479 
Sutherland, second Duke of, death, iii. 442 

Duchess of, i, 101, 120 ; Queen 

Yictoria’S valued friend, ii. 371 ; letter 
toQueen on her husband’s death, iii. 442 
Sweaborg, bombardment of, iii. 

Sweden, and Morocco, ii. 4 ; Scldeswig 
Question, ii. 194 ; and Norway, iii. 13S 

and Norway, Charles XV., King of, 

visit to the Queen, iii. 447 ; Ms views on 
foreign affairs, iii. 44S-450 
Switzerland, internecine strife, ii. 115, 137- 
139 ; and France, ii. 380 ; rising in, iii. 
214 ; protest against annexation of 
Savoy, iii. 379 ; claim to parts of 
Savoy, iii. 395 

Syria, i. 179, 209, 240 ; successes in, i. 
246, 252 ; war, ii. 69 ; Napoleon’s 
policy, iii. 380 

Tahiti, dispute with Prance, ii. I, 20, 25 
Tait, Dr A. C., Bishop of London, iii. 205 
Talbot, Lady Mary, i. 121, 125 

, Monsignore, iii. 356 

Tallenay, M. jie, ii. 172 , 186 
Talleyrand, Prince.Hieituu of, i. 116 
Tamburiui, Sr, opera singer, i. 220 
Tangiera, bombardment of, ii. 20 
Tankerville, Earl of, S. 198 
Tawell, Salt Hill murderer, ii. 209 
Taylor, Sir Herbert, i, 68 
Taymouth, Lord Breadalbane’s house. 
Queen’s visit to, i. 428 
Tchernaya, River, success of the Allies 
at, ill. 64, 135 

T6ba, Count de (afterwards Count de 
Montijo), ii. 434 

Temple, The Eon. Sir William, 

Minister Plenipotentiary, Naples, iii. 
14$ 

Templetown, Viscount, i. 62 
Twent, Sir Jam^ Emerson, i. 409 


Tennyson, Alfred, poet, ii. 45 ; Poet 
Laureate, ii. 272 
Tcrceira, Due de, i. 54 ; ii. 397 
Terni, cataract at, Prince Albert’s vLit 
to, i. 152 

Thames, pollution of the*, iii. 294 
Theresa, Archduchess, i. 52 
Tli6rfese, Princess, i. 453 
Thiers, Louis A., French Premier, i. 149, 
227 ; ii. 364, 3S9 

Thxrlw’all, Bishop of David’s, iii. 410 
Thouvenri, M. de, Frcncn Foreign Minister, 

iii. 3S2 ; and Lord John Russell’s des- 
patch, iii. 389 ; hi. 395 
Threepenny pieces, circulation of, ii. 37 
Ticino, Austrian troops on the, iii. 327, 333 
Timber duty, i. 26 5 

Times, newspaper, i. 425 ; h. 20, 27, 30, 
48, 86, 135, 172, 190, 220, 241, 244, 263, 
282, 34S, 411 ; iii. 1, S, 16 ; Crimea, 
iii. 35 ; Queen’s visit to France, iii. 
138 ; enquiry on Crimean officers, iii. 
174 ; iii. 192, 254 ; attacks on Prussia, 
hi- 455 ; report of a private interview^ 
ih. 347 ; abuse of Germany, iii. 462, 463 
Tindal, Chief Justice, i. 469 
Tippoo Sahib, iii. 39 

Titc, Mr (afterv/ards Sir William), arcM- 
tcct, hi. 44S 
Tithes, i. 43 

Tollbar riots, i. 450, 4SS, 492 
Tomantoul, Queen’s visit to, ih. 407 
Tory party and the Royal family, i. 5, 6 ; 
consolidation of, i. 20 ; Queen’s opinion 
of, i. 27, GO, 61, 203, 207, 212, 213 ; 
failure of, i. 66 ; organisation of, i. 
90 ; unsuccessful attempt to form a 
;aKnistry, i. 154-170 ; vote of censure 
on Government and success at the 
polls, i. 253, 364 ; Nottingham elec- 
tion, i. 264 ; amendment to address, 
1841, i. 301 ; Cabinet, i. 308, 309 ; 
Pinance, Income-Tax, Import IDuties, 
2 . 370 ; Corn Law Debate, L 465, 466 ; 
Irish Arms Bill, i. 482 ; dissensions 
(Young England party), ii. 1, 16 ,* resig- 
nation, ii. 30. 51 ; return to office, h. 
30, 62 ; repeal of Corn Laws, ii. 71 ; 
defeat on Irish Coercion Bill, ii. 71 *, 
resignation, h. 80, 115 ; on interven- 
tion in Portugal, ii. 123, 216 ; peril of 
the Ministry, h. 286; defeat of the 
Government, h. 288 ; inability to form 
a Government, h. 288-313 ; Parlia- 
mentary Reform, ii. 332, S33 ; resigna- 
tion of Whig Government, ii. 368 ; 
Lord Derby becomes Prime Minister, 
h. 369-377 ; first debate, ii. 380-383 ; 
question of dissolution, ii. 383 ; Free 
Trade debate, h. 401-403 ; Budget, h. 
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Tory piiriy—conimued. 

iOG ; defeat on House Tax and re- 
signation, ii. 411-413 ; China War de- 
bate, iii. 231 

Tractarian movement, ii. 273, 280 
-fiCransport Land Corps, iii. 157 
Transvaal, independence of, ii. 242 ; iii. 
200 

Trapani, Count, Si3anish marriage, ii. SO, 
32, 44, 8£>, 99 

Treaty of 1S5G.-. settlement of Eastern 
Question, iii. 63, 235, 1S2 ; iSTanhing, 
ii. 454 

Trelawney, Sir John, and Church rates, 
in. 323 

Trench, Bichard Chenevix, Dean of West- 
minster, iii. 206 

Trent, steamship, seizure of Envoys, iii. 
4GG, 4CS 

Trdport, Queen’s visit to, ii, 44, 157 
Trianon, iii. 136 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas, C.B., great 
gallantrj^ at Inkerman, iii. 127 
Trouvillo, ii. 156 
Truelove, trial of, iii. 2/3 
Tuckett, Captain Harvey, i. 263 
TuUoch, Colonel, iii. 1T4 
Tunbridge Wells, Queen’s visits to, i. 11, 
19, SC, 38 

Turgot, M., ii. 334, 339, 344 
Turkey', Convention about Egypt, i. 227- 
243, 25S ; war with Russia, ii. 432 ; 
Eastern Question, ii. 437, 441-444, 449, 
452, 465, 469-471 ; and Persia, iii. 4 ; 
Russian occupation of the Princi- 
palities, iii. 12, 13, 17 ; protocol signed 
for integrity of, iii. 29 ; success of, iii. 33 ; 
Inkerman, iii. 54-56 ; peace and terms 
of settlement, iii. 15S, 1G1-1S8, 20$ 
Turton, Dr Thomas, Dean of Ely, h. 35 
Tuscans, deputation to King Victor 
Emmanuel, iii. 394 

Tuscany, Duke of, Pope’s opinion of, iii. 357 
- — -Government of, iii. 308, 329 

XJilBRlA, conquered, iii. 3 SO 
Unemployed, the, ii. 67, 108 
United States, dispute with Canada, i. 
254, 260, 355, 368 ; treaty, i. 461, 462 ; 
boundary dispute with England, h. 30 ; 
Oregon boundary, ii. 82 ; Poreign En- 
listment Act, iii. 159, 219 ; financial 
crisis, iii. 255 ; military occupation of 
St Juan, iii. 373 ; Prince of Wales’s visit 
to, iii. 3S0 ; Abolitionist troubles, iii. 
381 ; conflict between Federal Govern- 
ment and Southern States, iii. 421 ; 
right to search neutral ships, iii. 466, 
468, 469 ; draft despatch for release of 
Mason and Slidell, iii. 469 

VOL. Ux 


Unkiar Skelessi, Treaty of, i. 142 
Uruguay, ii. 133 
Utrecht, Treatj^ of, ii. 107 
Uxbridge, Earl of, i. 110, 400, 467 
Countess of, i. 400 ; death, ii. S 

ValliAjST, Marshal, Minister of War, iii. 
43 ; G.C.E., iii. 146 ; opinion of 

Morocco, iii. 221 ; goes to Italy in 1859, 
iii. 333 

Yane, Lord Harry, Conspiracy Pill debate, 
iii. 265 

Varna, Allied Forces sailing from, iii. 
2, 36 

Venice, Republic proclaimed, ii, 141 ; ii. 

198 ; Venetia in 1859, iii. 308 
Terney, Sir Harry, ii. 390 
Versailles, Queen’s visit to, iii. 136 
Vico, Colonel, death of, iii. 134 
Victoire, Princess, of Saxe-Coburg, i. 149 ; 
marriage to Due de Nemours, i. 213 ; 
flight from France, ii. 155, 167, 176, 
177 ; visits Queen Victoria, ii. 184, 185 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, ii. 
208, 218 ; visit to England, iii. 64, 156 ; 
joins the Western Alliance, iii. 65 ; 
rumoured conversation with Louis 
Napoleon, iii. 168 ; proposed marriage, 
iii. 206 ; war with Austria, entrj^ into 
Milan, and conclusion of peace, iii. 308 ; 
and the Pope, iii. 311 ; cession of Savoy 
and Nice, iii. 3S5 ; war with Austria, 
iii. 386 ; as King of Italy, iii. 420 
Victoria, Queen, ancestry of, i. 1-7 ; 
political position of, i. 17 ; memoir of 
-^her early years, i. 18-21 ; relations and 
friends, i. 22-26 ; close correspondence 
and relationship with King Leopold, i. 
23 ; formation of her character, i, 22- 
26 ; interesting points in her corre- 
spondence, i. 27-29 

1819 Born 24th May at Kensington 
Palace, i. 8 

1819-1826 Reminiscences of early child- 
hood, written by herself, i. 10-14 
1824 IMiss Lehzen becomes her governess, 
i. 25 

1826 Visits George IT, at Windsor, i, 
11-13 ; serious illness, i. 13, 14 

1827 Visits George IV. at Windsor, i. 13 

1828 First letter to Prince Leopold, i. 32 
1830 Duchess of Kent’s memo, on educa- 
tion, i, 14-16 ; June, George IV. 
died and William XV. succeeded, i. 
19 ; Duchess of Northumberland 
appointed official governess, i. 25 

1832 King Leopold on the necessity of 
forming her character, i. 35 
1834 Visits Hever Castle, i. 37 ; readizig 
and studies, i. 37-40 
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1835 Confirmation, i. 41 

1836 Painful scene between the Duchess 
of Kent and William IT., i. 19 ; 
possible suitors, i. 47, 48 ; admira- 
tion for Prince Albert, i. 48, 49, 50 ; 
visits liOrd Liverpool at Busted 
Park, i. 50 ; Church matters, i. 52 ; 
72 ; change of name discussed, i. 55 

1837 Music with Prince Albert, i. 59 ; 

her establishment, i. 64, 68 ; 

William IV. oilers her an independ- 
ent income, i. 68 ; 24th May — at- 
tains her majority, i. 69 ; accession 
imminent, i. 71 ; reliance on Lord 
Melbourne, i. 73 ; 20th June — death 
of William IV. : Queen Victoria’s 
accession, i. 75 ; reminiscences of 
events on the King’s death, i. 75 ; 
address of condolence and con- 
gratulation, i. 77 ; her nationality, 
i. 78 ; her Ministers, i. 79 ; IStli 
July — goes to Buckingham Palace, 
i. 84 ; 17th July — prorogues Parlia- 
ment, i. 86 ; singing lessons, i. 89 ; 
the elections, i. 89 ; King Leopold’s 
visit to Windsor Castle, i. 91 ; 
visit to Brighton, i. 92 ; goes to 
the House of Lords and gives her 
assent to the Civil List Bill, i. 97 

1838 Prince Albert’s education, i. Ill ; 
distra^ at death of Louisa Louis, 
i. 111, 112 ; deaths of old servants, 
i. 112 ; arrangements for the 
Coronation, i. 113, 114 ; draft letter 
to the King of Portugal on SlaTn 
Trade, i. 115 ; brilliant ball, i. 116 : 
28th June — Coronation Day, Queen’s 
reminiscences of, i. 120-125 ; 9th 
July — Coronation Review in Hyde 
Park, i. 126 ; at Windsor Castle, i. 130 

1839 At Brighton, i* 143 ; death of Prin- 
cess Marie'of i. 144 ; opens 

Parliament, i. 146 ; disagreement 
with King Leopold,!. 151-154; Prince 
Albert's tour in It^y, i. 152 ; resig- 
nation of Lord Melbourne, i. 154 ; 
audience with Duke of Wellington 
and Sir R. Peel, i. 157-159 ; refusal 
to allow Sir R. Peel to appoint 
Ladies of her Household, i. 101-169 ; 
Lord Melbourne’s return to office, 
i. 170 ; bail at Buckingham Palace, 
i. 172; views on Cabinet crisis, i. 
174; feedings for Prince Albert, i. 
177, 178 ; at the Opera, i. 180 ; 
arrival of Princes Albert and Ernest 
at Wincts<Mr Castle, i. 188 ; announce- 
ment of her engagement to Prince 
Vlbert, i. 188,^489 ; her happiness. 


1839 i. 191 ; her letters to the Royal 

Pamily, i. 193, 194 ; letters to Prince 
Albert, i. 195, 196, 199, 200, 203, 
306, 208, 211-213, 217 ; reads 

Declaration before the Privy Coun- 
cil, i. 196 ; suggested peerage fo% 
Prince Albert, i. 196-199 ; Prince 
Albert’s Household, i. 200-207 

1840 Queen opens Parliament and an- 
nounces intended marriage, i, 213 ; 
Prince Albert’s gra^t, i. 214 ; mar- 
riage of the Queen to Prince Albert, 
i. 209, 217 ; disturbance at the 
Opera, i. 220; Prince Albert and 
politics, i. 234 ; attempted assassina- 
tion by Oxford, i. 223 ; view's on 
foreign affairs, i. 24S, 249 ; birth of 
Princess Royal, i. 351 

1841 Christening of Princess Royal, i. 
255 ; speech from the Throne, i. 
25C, 257 ; operations in China, i. 
261, 262 ; the Budget, i. 265 ; 
Household appointment difficulties, 
i. 2GS-273 ; impartiality, i. 285 ; 
visit to Ascot and Nuneham, i, 291 ; 
visit to Woburn Abbey, i, 295, 396 ; 
carriage accident, i. 298 ; resigna- 
tion of Whig Ministry, i. 301 ; Prince 
Albert as ad%user, i, 304, 305 ; in- 
terview with Sir R. Peel and sorrow 
at parting wuth Lord ^lelbourne, 
i. 309 ; seals of office exchanged, i. 
315 ; question of future corre- 
spondence with Lord Melbourne, i. 
330, 331, 340, 353, 3G0, SCI ; in- 
disposition, i. 364; birth of first 
BOD, now King Edward VXE., i. 364 ; 
he is created Prince of Wales, i. 
366 ; domestic happiness, i- 366 

1843 Christening of the Prince of Wales, 
i. 376, 381 ; visit to Brighton, i. 
383 ; excursion to Portsmouth, 
i. 384 ; decision to pay Income 
Tax, i. 387 ; selection of a gover- 
ness, i, 390, 394 ; ball at Buckir^- 
ham Palace, i. 392, 393 ; attempt 
by Franck’ on the Queen* s life, 
i. 398 ; Ascot and review of cavalry, 
i. 401 ; first railw'ay journey, i. 404 ; 
list of presents sent by the Imam 
of Muscat, i. 406 ; attempt by 
Bean on the Queen’s life, i. 407 ; 
death of the Duke of Orleans, i, 
408, 409, 413, 416; strike riots, i. 
422-428 ; prorogues Parliament, i. 
425 ; visit to Scotland, i. 428, 429 ; 
return to Windsor, i. 430; steam 
yacht, i. 432; domestic happiness, 
i. 436; visit to Walmer Castle, L 
436, 438, 443 ; of Hanover’S 
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3842 claim to Crown jewels, i. 4S0, 487 ; 
and France, i. 445, 44 G 

1843 G-aieties at Windsor, i. 451 ; Yisit 
and recollections of Claremont, i. 
451 ; edncation of Prince of Wales, 
i. 4G3 ; domestic happiness, i. 464 ; 
new chapel at Buckingham Palace, 
i. 4G6 ; Tiews on the verdict, not 
guilty but insane, in Macnaghten 
trial, i. 4C9 ; Prince Consort to hold 
levies for ^he Queen, i. 470, 471, 
472, 473 ; the toast of the Prince, 
i. 475 ; birth and christening of 
Princess Alice, i. 480, 481 ; Turn- 
pike riots in South Wales, i. 4S3, 
492 ; resignation of the Duchess of 
INorfolk as Bedchamber Woman 
and successor, i. 484, 485, 486 ; 
suppression of duelling, i. 485 ; the 
Crown jewels, i. 487 ; visit to the 
Eing and Queen of France at 
Chateau d'Eu, i. 490 ; visit to 
Belgium, i. 492 ; visit to Cambridge, 
Wimpole, and Bourne, i. 496, 497, 
500, 503 ; visit to Sir B. Peel at 
Drayton Manor, i. 504, 509 ; visit 
of Prince Consort to Birmingham, 

i. 507, 509, 510 ; visit to Belvoir 
Castle and Chatsworth, i. 509, 510 

1844 Opens the new Royal Exchange, 

ii. J, 27 ; visit to Claremont, ii. 4, 5 ; 
carriage accident, ii. 5 ; death of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, ii. 6 ; \ 
hrochure of Prince de Joinville, ii. j 
11 ; visit of the Emperor Nicholas { 
of Russia, ii. i, 12-16, 17, 20; do- 
mestic happiness, ii. C, 7 ; uncle j 
and niece, ii. 10 ; review in Windsor | 
Great Park, and Ascot races, ii. 13 ; I 
visit of Eling Louis Philippe, ii. 21, 27 ; 

1845 Spanish marriage question, ii. 32, 

44 ; state of Buckingham Palace, 
ii. 33 ; question as to Prince Albert's 
title, ii. 34, 35 ; sponsor to Sir R, 
Peel's grandson, ii. 35 ; Queen’s 
purchase of Osb<^ne, U. 85, 42 ; 
liOw Church bigowy, ii. 37 ; King 
Leopold's birthday letter, ii. 39 ; 
visit of the King of Holland, ii. 42 ; 
on the Queen's absences from Eng- 
land, ii. 42 ; visit to Holland and 
Coburg, and to Trdport to King 
Louis Philippe, ii, 44 ; Sir R. Peel’s 
resignation and return to office, ii. 
4S-G7 ; letter from King Louis 
Philippe, ii. 57 ; reply, ii. 70. 

1846 Opening of Parliament in person, ii. 

73 ; defeat of the Sikhs, ii. 74-76 ; 
Coercion Bill, Ireland, ii. 79 ; resig- 


1840 nation of Sir B. Peel, ii. 80-85 ; Lord 
John Russell forms a Government, 
ii. 85-87 ; parting with Ministers, 
ii. 87 ; Spanish marriage question, 
ii. 89, 90, 96-107 ; views as to dis- 
solution, ii. 91 ; the Government of 
Canada, ii. 94 ; Duke of Welling- 
ton's statue, ii. 95 ; indignation at 
the engagement of the Queen of 
Sixain, ii. 99-109 ; visit to Jersey, 
ii. 100 ; visit to Osborne, ii. 105 ; 
Peninsular War medals, ii. 109, 112, 
113 

1847 Views as to governing Portugal, ii. 
117-120 ; Church patronage, ii. 121 ; 
difference vith Lord Palmerston, 
ii. 122, 136 ; at the Opera to hear 
Jenny Lind, ii. 123 ; Duke of Wel- 
lington’s statue, ii. 124 ; visit to 
Aj-dverikie, ii. 12S ; and Mr. Cobden, 
ii. 131; foreign policy, ii. 132-134 ; 
on the Swiss dispute, ii. 138 ; the 
Bishops and Dr Hampden, ii. 139 ; 
advance of money to Lord IMel- 
bourne, ii. 140 

1848 Madame AdGalde’s death, ii, 143- 
146 ; abdication and flight of King 
Louis Philippe to Claremont, ii. 
249-164 ; Princess Louise born 
18th March, ii. 165 ; Chartist de- 
monstration, ii. 167-169 ; displeased 
with Lord Palmerston, ii. 171, 190, 
191, 193, 195, 234, 240, 241, 256; 
position of the French Royal Family, 
ii. 176, 177 ; views on Foreign 
Policy, ii. 180 ; eulogy on Prince 
Albert, ii, 192 ; describes Balmoral, 
ii. 194 ; views of the Austrian and 
Italian Questions, ii. 197 ; stays at 
Osborne, ii. 197, 204 ; letter from 
Pope Pius IK., ii. 204; relations 
with France, ii. 206 

1849 Receives th^Koh-i-noor diamond, 
ii, 208 ; toS^pondence with Pope 
Pius IK., ii, 209, 210; letter from 
Napoleon, ii. 210 ; memo, on French 
Republic, ii. 213, 214 ; Hamilton's 
attempt on her life, ii. 220 ; method 
of dealing with despatches, ii. 221, 
222 ; on Schleswig-Holstein Ques- 
tion, ii. 223, 250, 251, 257, 258; 
visits Ireland (Cork, Dublin, Water- 
ford, Kingston, Belfast), ii. 223- 
249 ; OoM Exchange opened, ii. 
228 ; thani^ving after cholera 
epidemic, ii. 228 ; death of Queen 
Adelaide, ii, 230 

1850 Pate's attack, ii, 231, 253 ; the 
draft to Greece, ii. 234, 238, 240; 
Prince Albert’s speech, ii. 240 ; 
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1850 Koh-i-noor Diamond, ii. 242 ; birth 
and christening of Prince Arthur, 
U. 251 ; stays at Osborne, ii. 255 ; 
death of first Duke of Cambridge, 
U, 266 ; duties of the Foreign 
Secretary, ii. 264 ; death of King 
Louis Philippe, ii. 265 ; visits 
Scotland, ii. 265 ; death of the 
Queen of the Belgians, ii. 266, 271, 
272 ; Lord Palmerston and the 
Haynau despatch, ii. 269, 270 ; on 
Germany, ii- 274, 278 ; on religious 
strife, ii. 277, 278 ; Papal aggression, 
ii. 279-282 

1851 Principle of diplomatic appoint- 
ments, ii. 285, 286 ; memo, on Sir 
J. Graham joining the Cabinet, ii. 
285, 236 ; resignation of Govern- 
ment, ii, 289, 304 ; difficulties in 
forming a Government, ii. 288-315 ; 
success of the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, ii. 317, 318, 320 ; GuildhaU 
boll, ii. 320 ; visit to Balmoral, 
AUt-na-Giuthasach and Lochnagar, 
U. 321-323 ; Lord Palmerston and 
Louis Kossuth, ii. 325-331 ; death 
of King of Hanover, ii. 331 ; views 
on Franchise and Suffrage pro- 
posals, ii, 332 ; Louis Kapoleon's 
coup d'etat, ii. 334 ; dismissal of 
Lord Palmerston, ii. 342-348 ; re- 
view of Foreign Affairs, ii. 351 

.1852 Crown of Denmark, ii, 358 ; women 
and politics, ii. 358 ; Hew Houses 
of Parliament, ii. 363 ; pressure 
busine^, ii. 360 ; change of Govern- 
ment, ii. 368-377 ; Household ap- 
pointments, ii, 373, 375 ; on Foreign 
Affairs, ii. 377, 380 ; visits Osborne, 
ii. 37S, 390, 4X7 ; on Italy, ii. 386, 
387 ; Louis Napoleon's position, ii- 
390 ; visits Osbq^iwi^ii. 391 ; inherits 
Mr Heild’s fortuned ii. 392 ; visits 
Balmoral, ii. 392 ; -^ews on national 
defence, ii. S9C, 898-400 ; death 
of the Duke of Wellington, ii. 392- 
396, 401, 402 ; her admiration of 
his character, ii, 394; Louis Na- 
poleon becomes Emperor, ii. 397, 
407, 408 ; letter to him, ii. 407 ; 
secret Protocol, ii. 408 ; views on 
Princess of Hohenlohe's marriage, 
11. 408-411, 422, 429 ; Lord Aber- 
deen's new Government, ii. 412- 
430 ; Lord Derby’s tribute to, ii. 427 
1853 French Emperor’s marriage, if. 433- 
435 ; Eastern Question, ii. 431, 441- 
444, 449, 452-465; views on Lord 
John Bussell'^ portion, ii. 4.38 ; 


1853 birth of Prince Leopold (afterwards 
Duke of Albany), ii. 444 ; con- 
gratulations from the Emperor of 
Russia, ii. 444 ; view's on India Bill, 
ii. 447 ; correspondence wdth Em- 
peror of Russia on Eastern Question,^ 

ii. 459-465 ; Lord Stratford’s des- 
patch, ii. 469 

1854 Opens Crystal Palace, iii. 2 ; Press 
attacks on Prince Albert, iii. 1, 3, 7, 
8 ; on reception Orleans family, 

iii. 6, 7 ; Reform IMll, hi. 8, 15 ; on 
competitive examinations, hi. 10 ; 
desires augmentation of Army, iii. 
12 ; Baltic Fleet sahs, iii. 16 ; cor- 
respondence with King of Prussia 
on Eastern Question, hi. 16-19, 28- 
30, 31-33 ; declaration of war with- 
Russia, iii. 19 ; on the defenceless 
state of England, in. 36 ; on the 
state of India, hi. 38, 53 ; views on 
Army promotions, iii. 39 ; dis- 
approves of special prayers for ill- 
ness, ih. 40 ; French Emperor’s letter 
after Prince Albert’s visit, ih. 41, 
42 ; battle of the xVlma, iii. 44, 49 ; 
treatment of Indian Princes, iii. 47 ; 
view's on Austrian Alliance, hi. 48, 
50 ; Balaklava, iii. 50 ; Inkerman, 
iii. 52, 54-56 ; Crimean medal, iii. 
66 ; condition of hospital at Scutari, 
iii. 61 

1855 Visits the French Emperor, iii. 64 ; 
King of Sardinia visits England, hi. 
64 ; opinion on the " Four Points ” 
negotiations, ih. 66 ; confidence in 
Lord Aberdeen, iii. 66-68 ; on the 
duties of Ambassadors and Foreign 
Secretaries, hi. G8, 69 ; on Lord 
John Russell’s resignation, hi. 72- 
75; memo, on t.ie crisis, iii. 74, 
75; on Government’s resignation, 
iii. 79 ; inability of Lord Derby 
and Lord John Bussell to form a 
Government, iii. 80-96 ; Lord Pal- 
merston forms a Government, hi. 
96-104 ; Irtter to King of Prussia, 
hi. 107 ; visit to the wounded 
from Crimea, iii. 110 ; letter to 
Princess of Prussia on sudden death 
of the Cssar, hi. 112 ; hospitals for 
sick and w'ounded soldiers, hi. 113 ; 
Orimean medals, iii. 116 ; visit of the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, 
iii. 117 ; review in Windsor Park, 
iii. 117 ; investiture of the French 
Emperor, iii. 117 ; letter from the 
Emperor, and reply, hi. 118, 119 ; 
Queen’s opinion of French Emperor, 
iii. 122-126 ; distribution of medals, 
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1S5& iii. 127 ; power of appointing 
Governor-General of India, iii. 127, 
12S ; death of Lord Raglan, iii. 129 ; 
letter to Lady Raglan, iii. 129 ; mes- 
sage to the Army, iii. 180 ; Lord 
John Russell resigns, iii. 131, 132 \ 
Gen. Simpson's difficulties in the 
Crimea, iii. 134 ; Sunday bands, iii. 
135 ; account of her visit to France, 
iii. 133-140^ letter to French Em- 
peror, iii. lo7 ; first occupation of 
Balmoral, iii. 141 ; Sebastopol taken, 
iii, 142 ; Queen's message, iii. 142, 
143 ; Princess Royal's proposed 
marriage with Crown Prince of 
Prussia, iii. 140, 147 ; Queen's desire 
for a dockyard on the Forth, iii. 151 ; 
discusses proposals of peace, iii. 
152-154 ; views of Kang of Sardinia, 
iii. 198 

1856 Victoria Cross, iii. 160 ; correspon- 
dence with French Emperor on the 
ultimatum, iii. 162-164, 172, 185 ; 
view’s on the council of war at Paris, 
iii. 168, 169 ; England's policy, iii. 
169 ; letter to Florence Nightingale, 
iii. 170 ; distribution of honours, iii. 
171 ; Commission on the conduct of 
Crimean officers, iii. 174; question 
of marriage of Princess Royal, iii. 
182, 188, 220 ; Queen's views on 
Treaty of Peace, iii. 182-188 ; peace 
fOte at Crystal I?alace, iii. 190 ; en- 
quiries before appointments offered, 
iii. 190 ; memorandum on her hus- 
band's status, iii. 192-194, 196 ; 
Sunday bands, iii. 194 ; title of 
Prince Consort conferred, iii. 196 ; 
review of Crimean troops, iii. 19T, 
199, 200 ; proposed marriage of 
Princess Mary, iii. 206, 209 ; letter 
to Empress of the French as to 
Treaty of Paris, and reply, iii. 207, 
213 ; Balmoral, iii. 209 ; defence of 
England, iii. 212 ; death of Prince 
Charles of Leiningw, iii. 216, 217 ; 
letter to Louis Napoleon, iii. 221 

1857 Indian Mutiny, iii. 223, 234, 236 ; 
Ciiina War debate, iii. 223, 231 ; 
French Emperor’s feelings towards 
England, iii. 238 ; Princess Beatrice 
bom, iii. 234 ; marriage of Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, iii. 234, 240 ; 
Victoria Cross decoration, iii. 235 ; 
visit of the Emperor and Empress of 
the French, iii. 240, 242 ; views on 
defenceless state of England, iii. 241- 
242 ; urges reinforcements for India, 
iii. 242-246 : on necessity of increas- 


1857 ing the Army, iii. 245, 257, 260 ; 
anxiety for India, iii. 246 ; marriage 
of Princess Royal, iii. 253 ; death of 
Duchesse de Nemours, iii, 254 ; 
financial crisis, iii. 255 ; opens Parlia- 
ment in person, iii. 256 

1868 Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
(afterw’ards Emperor Frederick), 
married to the Princess Royal, iii. 
261 ; death of Duchess of Orleans, 
iii. 261 ; parting with the Princess 
Royal, iii. 263, 264 ; defeat of the 
Government on Conspiracy Bill, iii. 
265 ; formation of new Government, 
iii. 267-272 ; Prince of Wales’s 
confirmation, iii. 278 ; enquiries into 
the state of the Navy, iii. 279, 297 ; 
Crown prerogatives, iii. 294, 295, 
296 ; visit to the Emperor of the 
French, iii. 295 ; Proclamation to 
people of India, iii. 298, 304 ; duties 
of Secretary of State, iii. 299 ; 
Princess Royal's reception by the 
Prussians, iii. 454-450 

1859 Dissolution on new Reform Bill, Ui. 
307 ; necessity for a strong Army 
and Navy, iii. 309 ; Queen's speech, 
iii. 313, 314 ; birth of first grand- 
child (present German Emperor), 
iii. 314, 324 ; letter to French Em- 
peror advising peace, iii. 315 ; Indian 
Army Question, iii. 316-320 ; opens 
Parliament, iii. 317 ; letter to Em- 
peror of Austria, and reply, iii, 322, 
323, 324, 325 ; proposed congress to 
settle the Italian Question, iii. 325- 
334 ; Queen’s speech, iii. 335-340 ; 
defeat of the Government, iii. 342 ; 
Lord Palmerston forms a new Gov- 
ernment, iii. 344-349 ; Committee 
on Military Departments, iii. 351 ; 
views on the war between France 
and Austrij 353, 354 ; conclusion 
of peace arranged between the two 
Emperors, iii. 354, 359, 360 ; the 
Pope's opinion of England’s policy, 
iii. 336-359 ; differences with Lord 
Palmerston and Lord J. Bussell on 
England's Italian Policy, iii. 361-373, 
374-377 ; objection to publication of 
divorce cases in daily papers, iii. 378 ; 
congratulates French Emperor on 
peace, iii. 378 

1860 Volunteer Review in Hyde Park, iii. 
379 ; Prince ot WaJes visited Canada 
and Hnited States, iii. 380, 404, 405 ; 
difficulties with Lord John Russell 
over the Italian Policy, iii, 383 ; 
Gladstone's Budget statement, iii. 
388 ; Earl Oow|^y's stormy interview 
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1860 with French iOmperor, lii, 390-394 ; 
Prince of Waletj virfita Coburg and 
Gotha, iii. 396 ; letters of thanks to 
Indian Civil servants, iii. 3QS ; visit 
to Aldershot, iii. 400 ; Abolition of 
Paper Duties Bill thrown out by the 
House of Lords, iii. 400-403 ; engage- 
ment of Princess Alice to Prince 
Louis of Hesse, iii. 403, 413, 41S, 419 ; 
visits Holyrood, iii, 406 ; Balmoral, 
iii. 407 ; proposed meeting v.utU the 
Emperor of xVustria, iii. 403, 409 ; 
appeal from the King of Naples, iii. 
409 ; reply, iii. 413 ; appointments 
of bishops, iii. 416, 417 

1861 Death of Duchess of Kent, iii. 420 ; 
third visit to Ireland, iii, 420^ 452 ; 
New Year's letter from Prench 
Emperor, and reply, iii. 423, 427 ; 
detailed account of death of the Eling 
of Prussia, iii. 424-426 ; happiness of 
the Princess Boyal, iii. 430 ; wedding 
day anniversary, iii. 433 ; Garibaldi 
letter, iii. 434 ; death of the Duchess 
of Kent, iii. 420, 434-439, 447, 44S ; 
Mr Layard as Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, iii. 444-447 ; King of 
Sw-eden's visit to Osborne, iii. 447 : 
his view’s on the Foreign Affairs, iii. 
448 '450 ; the Queen's views, iii. 450 ; 
visits Frogmore, iii. 451 ; visits Ire- 
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